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PREFACE. 


1  AM  aboat  to  write  the  history  of  my  own  day,  a  delicate  and 
perilous  task ! 

The  result  of  a  rigid  self-examinatioD,  instituted  before  I  took 
up  my  pen,  having  been  to  acquit  me  alike  of  interested  affections 
and  of  implacable  animosities,  I  have  ventured  to  infer  that  I  am 
competent  to  pass  judgment  on  men  and  things,  without  wronging 
justice,  and  without  betraying  truth. 

The  cause  of  the  noble,  the  rich,  and  the  prosperous,  is  not  the 
cause  I  serve.  I  belong  by  conviction  to  a  party  that  has  com- 
mitted blimders,  and  sorely  has  it  atoned  for  them :  but  I  did  not 
enter  that  party  till  the  morrow  after  its  last  defeat ;  consequently, 
I  have  not  had  either  to  share  in  all  its  hopes  or  to  suffer  person- 
ally in  its  disasters.  It  has,  therefore,  been  possible  for  me  to 
keep  my  heart  free  both  from  the  rancour  of  disappointed  pride, 
and  from  the  venom  that  lurks  even  in  feelings  of  legitimate  re- 
sentment. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


A  SUMMARY  REVIEW  OF  THE  RESTORATION. 

Thb  reminiscence  of  a  catastrophe  is  the  starting-point  from  which 
we  shall  enter  upon  our  theme:  for  such  is  the  obscurity  involviug  the 
principle  of  things,  that  their  commencement  is  always  associated  in 
our  minds  with  the  idea  of  decay  and  downfall.  To  enter  upon  the 
field  of  history  we  must  make  our  way  over  ruins. 

Napoleon,  Alexander,  Charles  X. : — what  names  now  correspond  tO' 
these  three  ?  Saint  Helena,  Taganrog,  Holy  Rood.  So,  then,  when 
Alexander  had  achieved  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  he  had  but  pre- 
pared another  fall ;  he  had  thrust  himself  in  between  two  great  disasters. 
And  for  this  it  had  been  needful  to  set  the  world  astir ! 

In  that  uninterrupted  succession  of  calamities  which  is  called  his- 
tory,  what  are  all  these  famous  triumphers,  what  are  all  these  haughty 
distributers  of  empires?  Their  prosperotis  fortunes  manifest,  still 
better  than  their  reverses,  how  little  is  their  intrinsic  weight.  The 
nineteenth  century  exhibits  to  us  a  monarch  more  unfortunate,  more 
humiliated  than  Charles  X.:  and  that  monarch  is  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander, but  for  whom  Charles  X.  would  never  have  reigned. 

The  power  of  that  emperor  was  great,  assuredly,  and  formidable. 

He  had  led  the  march  of  peace  from  capital  to  capital ;  he  had  ruled 
the  congresses  supremely,  and  presided  in  the  assemblies  of  kings ;  it 
was  even  granted  liim  to  see  the  fortunes  of  a  greater  man  than  Caesar 
grow  pale  before  his  own.  What  then,  it  seemed  as  though  he  had 
been  liAed  up  so  high  only  to  make  his  weakness  the  more  conspicuous* 
A  prey  to  devouring  melancholy,  he  visited  distant  lands  without  being 
able  to  escape  from  himself,  and  he  plunged  Into  all  the  agitations  of 
his  time,  to  stifle  his  vague  sense  of  suffering.  At  Paris,  whither  he 
had  been  carried  by  the  chances  of  war,  men  saw  him  surprised  and 
almost  appalled  at  the  greatness  of  his  destiny,  and  he  retraced  his  steps 
to  his  own  dominions,  loaded  with  the  sadness  of  his  triumphs.  Why 
had  this  sadness  become  so  poignant  towards  the  close  of  his  life  ? 
What  drove  him  to  kneel  at  evening  in  the  graveyards?  What  thoughts 
were  those  that  pursued  him  in  the  lonely  walks  of  Tsarskoe  Selo  ? 
Had  the  tragic  end  of  Paul  I.  left  in  his  troubled  soul  some  image  that 
would  not  be  effaced  ?  It  was  thought  so.  Perhaps  he  but  sank  under 
disgust  of  life,  that  moral  malady,  which  God  inflicts  on  the  mighty, 
to  avenge  the  weak  and  the  little  for  their  physical  sufferings  1     He  had 
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been  gone  some  lime  from  his  country,  which  he  shunned,  when  one 
day,  as  his  mother  was  praying  for  him  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, it  was  announced  that  a  courier  had  arrived,  dressed  in  black. 
The  metropolitan  patriarch  entered  the  church,  carrying  a  crucifix 
covered  with  crape,  and  the  chant  for  the  dead  was  raised.  The 
founder  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  the  armed  pacificator  of  Europe,  the  man 
by  whom  had  been  prostrated  in  Napoleon  the  twofold  genius  of  war 
and  of  France,  the  Emperor  Alexander  was  no  more! 

A  wholesome  theme  for  meditation !  Of  the  two  men  who  had 
parcelled  out  the  world  between  them  at  Tilsit,  one  died  far  from  his 
native  land,  in  a  savage  region  whither  he  had  fled  for  refuge,  weary 
of  mankind,  of  nature,  and  of  himself.  The  other,  overwhelmed  by 
his  omnipotence,  wasted  slowly  away  in  tlie  midst  of  the  ocean.  They 
take  upon  them  to  dispose  of  nations,  and  in  the  end  cannot  dispose  of 
themselves.     This  is  a  religious  lesson  of  equality. 

After  all,  events  succeed  each  other  in  a  much  more  logical  manner 
than  one  would  be  prone  to  suppose,  considering  how  unstable  are 
governments,  and  how  frail  are  men. 

Thus,  since  the  day  when  the  Constituent  Assembly  registered  the 
conquests  of  the  bourgeoisie  in  France,  what  variations  in  politics ! 
what  changes!  what  shocks  and  perturbations !  what  unexpected  modi- 
fications violently  introduced  into  the  government!  And  yet  the  bour- 
geoisie reappears  on  the  scene  in  1815,  ready  to  continue  the  scarcely 
interrupted  work  of  '89 ! 

I  have  described  the  manner  in  which  the  bourgeoisie  unfolded  itself 
in  France,  in  a  work  which  will  have  a  bearing  on  the  subject  of  that 
I  now  publish,  and  which  will  serve  to  explain  it.  I  have  there  repre- 
sented the  bourgeoisie  arriving  at  civil  liberty  through  the  communes, 
at  religious  independence  through  the  parliament,  at  wealth  through  the 
trade  corporations,  at  political  power  through  the  States  General.  It 
is  tliis  last  phase  of  its  development  that  bears  upon  the  affairs  of 
the  Restoration,  during  which  were  prepared  the  elements  of  a  new 
dynasty, 

I  shall,  therefore,  limit  myself  to  demonstrating, 

1st.  That  the  downfall  of  the  Empire,  and  the  accession  of  Louis 
XVIII.  accorded  with  the  interests  of  the  bourgeoisie,  and  were  accom- 
plished by  that  body : 

2dly.  That  all  the  political  movements  of  the  Restoration  Wrose  out 
of  the  efforts  essayed  by  the  bourgeoisie  to  inthral  the  royal  authority 
without  destroying  it.* 

I. 
In  the  magic  history  of  Napoleon  and  of  the  armed  people,  the  pari 

*  By  bourgeoitie  I  mean  the  whole  body  of  citixeni,  who,  poaseBsing  implements  of 
labor  or  capiul,  work  with  means  of  their  own,  and  are  not  dependent  on  others,  ex- 
cept to  a  ceruin  extent.  The  people  is  the  whole  body  of  citizens,  who,  not  possessing 
capital,  depend  completely  on  others^  and  that  in  what  regards  the  prime  neceesariee 
of  life. 
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played  by  the  bourgeoisie  seems  reduced  to  nothing :  nevertheless,  if 
we  look  narrowly  into  it,  we  shall  see  that  with  regard  to  commerce, 
manafactures,  and  finance,  Napoleon  continued  the  work  of  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly.  The  tyranny  that  lurked  in  the  let  alone  principle 
{kdssez  faire)^  he  maintained  and  favoured :  his  Code  he  extracted 
from  old  books  of  common  law  and  from  the  folios  of  Pothier :  he 
ratified  the  principle  of  the  division  of  property :  he  did  nothing  to 
substitute  the  commercial  operation  of  the  state's  credit  for  that  of  pri« 
Tate  credit.  In  a  word,  he  strengthened  all  that  at  this  day  constitutes 
the  basis  of  bourgeois  domination. 

This  was  what  destroyed  him. 

For  whilst  his  economic  system  was  giving  shape  and  consistency 
to  the  domination  of  the  bourgeoisie,  he  was  endeavouring  in  his  politi- 
cal system  to  re-establish  the  aristocracy.  Strange  and  fatal  contra- 
diction !  What  ailed  that  man,  what  lacked  he,  that  he  could  not  tread 
his  path  singly  and  without  retinue?  His  genius  had  endowed  him 
with  immense  force;  the  personal  ascendancy  he  exercised  approached 
the  miraculous.  His  victories  had  encompassed  him  with  a  prestige, 
the  like  of  which  had  never  been  possessed  by  Charlemagne  or  by 
Charles  V.  He  had  made  France  one  soldier,  and  himself  the  god 
of  that  soldier.  Could  he  not  have  dispensed  with  chamberlains  and' 
pages  ?  But  no.  It  was  not  granted  to  Napoleon  himself  to  be  empe- 
ror after  his  own  way.  He  needed  mousquetaires  under  the  name 
of  aides-de-camp,  heralds  and  their  blazonry,  carriages  with  coats 
of  arms,  an  etiquette  quite  puerile,  general-dukes,  hero-barons,  great- 
men-princes.  So  much  afraid  was  he  lest  his  genius  should  appear 
too  low-lived,  that  he  granted  letters  patent  of  nobility  upon  the  occa- 
sion of  each  of  his  victories.  The  battle  of  Wagram  gave  him  for 
consort  the  daughter  of  a  monarch  whom  he  had  been  able  to  keep 
waiting  in  his  antechamber;  and  he,  the  sous-lieutenant  that  had  been, 
and  bh>ther-in-law  of  a  ci-devant  stable  groom,  was  lifted  up  in  spirit 
with  the  proud  thought  of  being  the  husband  of  an  archduchess,  picked 
op,  so  to  speak,  in  the  baggage  of  a  routed  army.  But  when  a  son 
was  bom  to  this  man,  who  had  sprung  from  the  ranks  of  the  people, 
oh  that  was  quite  another  affair  truly!  Behold  you,  the  bantling  is 
ereated  King  of  Rome ;  a  household  of  the  children  of  France  is  ap- 
pointed, and  a  countess,  a  real  countess  no  less,  is  appointed  governess 
of  that  chM  of  France,  And  now  beware  how  you  look  disdainfully 
on  that  throne  which  was  not  sufiUciently  honoured,  I  suppose,  by  the 
genius  of  a  parvenu :  around  that  throne  are  ranged,  to  cover  it  with 
their  historic  lustre,  the  de  Cro'i's,  the  Just  de  Noailles,  the  Albert  de 
Brancas,  the  de  Montmorencys ;  all  those,  in  short,  who  boast  the  im- 
maculate possession  of  old  parchments  undevoured  by  the  worms. 
Furthermore  in  the  Tuileries,  overrun  by  this  horde  of  nobles  assigned 
as  patrons  of  the  leader^s  plebeian  condition,  etiquette  shall  be  more 
degrading,  the  forms  and  usages  prescribed  more  servile  than  ever  they 
were  under  the  successors  of  Hugh  Capet.  There  every  movement 
shall  be  regulated  in  conformity  with  the  monarchical  ritual ;  the  num- 
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ber  of  obeisances  due  to  each  of  their  majesties  shall  be  rigidly  deter- 
mined. How  petty  and  paltry  is  all  this !  And  yet,  who  would  ven- 
ture to  deny  that  Napoleon  possessed  the  sense  of  true  greatness  ? 
How  often  has  he  evinced  it  in  some  sort  by  the  majesty  of  his  man- 
ners, of  his  thoughts,  of  his  language,  in  the  loftiest  regions  of  the 
epos  ?  But,  as  emperor,  he  was  overborne  and  inihralled  by  the  prin- 
ciple by  virtue  of  which  he  is  seated  on  a  throne.  Now  he  should 
either  have  destroyed* the  power  of  the  bourgeoisie,  or  have  abstained 
from  irritating  its  antipathies. 

Moreover,  in  order  to  play  out  his  historical  part,  it  was  necessary 
for  Napoleon  that  he  should  be  at  once  the  despot  and  the  warrior: 
whereas  the  bourgeoisie  could  only  develope  its  growth  on  the  twofold 
condition  of  enjoying  peace  and  of  being  free. 

Peace !  Napoleon  would  have  welcomed  it,  provided  it  were  a  glo- 
rious and  a  strong  peace.  When  M.  de  Saint  Aignan  put  before  hini, 
in  November  1813,  the  bases  of  a  pacification,  such  as  they  had  been 
laid  down  by  the  allies  at  Frani^fort,  did  he  refuse  to  silence  the  voice 
of  his  pride  ?  Yet  hard  were  the  conditions  prescribed  to  him !  To 
give  up  Spain,  Italy,  and  Germany,  was  to  leave  Republican  France 
no  doubt  intact,  but  it  was  to  destroy  Imperial  France.  No  matter: 
the  emperor  submits  to  the  sacrifice;  and  to  give  the  stronger  pledge 
of  his  sincerity,  he  removes  the  Due  de  BasRano  from  the  ministry  of 
foreign  affairs  to  make  room  for  the  Due  de  Vicence,  the  friend  of  the 
czar.  And  when  this  sacrifice  has  been  accomplished,  when  the  Due 
de  Vicence  has  written  to  the  allies  that  Napoleon  consents  to  pur- 
chase peace  at  the  cost  of  so  many  conquests  thrown  away,  the  allies 
retract  their  owjt  proposals,  and  march  three  great  armies  against 
France!  That^was  a  lime,  forsooth,  to  accuse  Napoleon  of  tyranny, 
when  the  national  territory  was  overrun  in  every  direction  !  But  what 
avail  the  suggestipns  of  honour  against  the  headlong  impulses  of  in- 
terest? MM.  Flaugergues,  Raynouard,  Gallois,  Maine  de  Biran,  and 
Laine  resuscitate  against  the  amazed  emperor  the  old  opposition  of  the 
parliaments.  He  retorts  against  these  attacks  by  the  establishment  of 
the  dictatorship.  Then,  confiding  in  his  genius,  and  in  the  fortunes  of 
France,  he  prepares  once  more  to  confront  the  hazards  of  war.  It 
was  a  solemn  night,  that  of  the  33d  of  January,  1814,  on  which  Napo- 
leon, after  burning  his  secret,  papers,  embraced  his  wife,  and  his  son. 
He  was  never  to  see  them  again ! 

The  bourgeoisie  had  reason  assuredly  to  apprehend  that  this  depar- 
ture would  be  the  signal  for  a  new  kindling  of  the  elements  of  strife 
throughout  the  world,  and  to  dread  the  result;  but  no  one  can  with 
justice  cast  on  Napoleon's  head  the  responsibility  of  these  last  con- 
flicts. The  conferences  of  Chatillon  sur  Seine  must  not  be  foi^otten  ; 
they  testified  to  the  steadfast  pursuit  of  peace  amidst  all  the  rage;  of  war. 
No  doubt  Napoleon  refused  to  sufTer  France  to  be  reduced  to  ber 
ancient  limits^  no  doubt  he  deemed  it  his  duty  to  defend  the  heritage 
of  the  republic,  as  long  as  a  sword  remained  in  his  grasp.  '*  WhatP' 
he  exclaimedi  when  he  received  the  proposal  of  the  7th  from  Chatillon, 
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*'What!  they  expect  me  to  sign  such  a  treaty  as  this!  that  I  should 
trample  under  foot  my  oath  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  republic's 
territory!  Unheard  of  reverses  may  have  wrung  from  me  the  promise 
to  renounce  the  conquests  I  have  made;  but  that  I  should  abandon 
those  too  that  were  made  before  me,  that  I  should  violate  the  deposit 
80  trastingty  committed  to  my  keeping,  that  in  recompense  for  so  many 
efforts,  so  much  blood,  so  many  victories,  I  should  leave  France  less 
than  I  found  her: — never!"*  Was  there  inordinate  pride  in  words 
like  these?  Who  would  dare  to  say  so  after  having  read  the  bulletins 
of  the  prodigious  campaign  of  1814?  For  never  had  this  inevitable 
soldier  shown  himself  more  terrible.  The  allies  overthrown  at  Cham- 
paabert,  at  Montmirail,  at  Montereau,  at  Craonne, — here  was  cause 
enough  to  justify  Napoleon  in  saying  of  the  invaders  of  the  country, 
"  I  am  nearer  to  Munich  than  they  are  to  Paris."  But  in  that  city, 
the  women  of  which,  like  those  of  Sparta,  had  not  seen  the  smoke  of 
a  hostile  camp  for  centuries,  there  was  a  bourgeoisie  eager  for  peace: 
there  were  bankers  dreaming  of  loans  amid  the  din  of  victories! 
Manufacturers,  traders,  all  those  who  suffered  from  the  duel  to  the 
death  pending  between  Napoleon  and  England, — such  were  the  real 
leaders  of  the  defection  that  opened  the  gates  of  Paris  to  the  forces  of 
the  stranger. 

Was  Paris  capable  of  defending  itself  in  1814,  though  it  were  but 
for  two  days  longer?  This  question  has  been  answered  in  the  nega- 
tive by  most  of  those  who  have  written  on  this  gloomy  period  of  our 
history.  Let  us  see  what  was  the  state  of  things  in  a  military  point 
ofview.t 

The  barracks  of  Paris  and  its  environs  are  capable  of  containing 
twenty  thousand  men,  reckoning  two  to  each  bed.  Well  then,  in 
March,  1814,  the  soldiers  lay  three  in  a  bed,  and  the  garrets  of  the 
several  baildings  were  crammed  with  men  lying  on  straw  as  close  as 
they  could  find  room  side  by  side.  Hence  the  number  of  soldiers 
then  quartered  in  Paris  may  be  set  down,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  at 
thirty  thousand  men. 

Use  might  have  been  made  of — 

1.  More  than  (wo  thousand  unemployed  officers  who  had  come  to 
solicit  service  of  the  ministry. 

2.  Several  thousand  men  very  slightly  invalided  or  convalescent. 

3.  All  those  brave  inhabitants  of  the  faubourgs,  who  were  afterwards 
ihefiderea  of  1815,  and  who  now  offered  their  services  to  work  the 
numerous  artillery  collected  in  Paris  (500  pieces,  provided  with  800 
thousand  weight  of  powder). 

4.  Well  disposed  men  forming  part  of  the  national  guard. 

5.  The  national  guard  itself,  of  which  reserves  might  have  been 

*  Manacerit  de  mil  hait  cent  qnatorze,  p.  110,  bj  Bnron  Fain. 

t  The  facU  set  fbrth  in  the  text  are  derived  from  a  note  that  haa  been  communi- 
eated  to  us,  and  which  ia  in  the  actual  handwriting  of  one  of  the  superior  officers 
iatrasted  with  the  defence  of  Paria  in  1814.  That  aaperior  officer  is  now  a  peer  of 
France. 
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formed  for  show,  and  which,  in  any  case,  would  have  performed  the 
necessary  duty  in  the  interior  of  the  city. 

All  these  living  resources  were  paralyzad. 

Paris  had  been  threatened  for  several  months ;  consequently  there 
had  been  all  needful  time  to  organize  the  personnel  of  the  defence. 
Whence  comes  {I  then  that  when  the  enemy  was  at  our  gates,  nothing 
was  found  in  readiness  for  his  reception  ? 

The  armed  mass  that  occupied  Paris,  numerous  as  it  was  already, 
was  to  be  further  increased  at  the  moment  of  the  struggle,  by  the 
bodies  of  troops  that  would  fall  back  upon  it. 

The  number  of  mounted  men  of  all  arms  who  were  then  in  Ver« 
sailles  or  its  environs,  has  been  estimated  as  high  as  twelve  thousand. 
The  amount  is  exaggerated ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  when  King  Joseph 
passed  through  Versailles  on  his  flight  from  Paris,  many  dismounted 
cavalry  soldiers,  in  their  jackets  and  foraging  caps,  thronged  his  way 
and  saluted  him  with  cries  of  loyal  attachment,  mistaking  him  for  the 
Emperor;  certain  it  is,  that  at  Maintenon  a  regiment  of  gardes  d'hon- 
neur  was  drawn  up  in  battle  array  in  the  most  brilliant  uniform,  and 
that  lancers  and  chasseurs,  assembling  from  their  cantonments,  rallied 
at  Chartres.  These  troops  were  brave  and  devotedly  faithful.  What 
mysterious  hand  kept  them  motionless  round  Paris,  listening  idly  to 
the  sound  of  the  cannons  that  were  deciding  the  fate  of  France  ? 
Alas !  so  well  were  they  kept  aloof  from  the  fight,  that  the  number  of 
the  possible  defenders  of  the  capital  could  only  be  surmised  from  the 
flood  of  fugitives,  that  for  several  (iays  inundated  the  roads  to  Blois 
and  Yen  dome ! 

As  for  the  material  means  of  defence,  they  were  more  potent  still. 

St.  Denis  might  have  been  secured  from  attack,  by  means  of  inun- 
dations, effected  merely  by  closing  the  flood-gates  of  mills,  and  ren- 
dered more  efficacious  by  cutting  a  few  trenches. 

The  canal  of  St.  Denis,  20  metres  wide  and  two  deep,  shut  in  the 
plain  of  St.  Denis ;  and  the  heaps  of  matter  collected  in  the  process  of 
clearing  its  channel,  and  thrown  out  on  its  bank  on  the  side  next 
Paris,  formed  breastworks  capable  of  being  extensively  converted  into 
batteries;  which  could  have  played  on  the  enemy  in  perfect  safety. 

The  canal  d'Ourcq,  from  6  to  8  metres  wide,  forms  a  ditch,  which, 
flanked  by  the  batteries  of  St.  Denis,  secured  and  covered  the  village 
of  Pan  ton.  By  taking  advantage  of  the  houses,  and  of  some  military 
obstacles  capable  of  being  rapidly  effected,  it  would  have  been  easy  to 
hold  good  the  space  enclosed  between  the  canal  and  the  scarpments  of 
Romainville,  a  space  protected  by  the  batteries  securely  situated  be- 
hind and  below  Romainville. 

This  village  is  elevated  and  favorably  situated  for  defence.  Its  salient 
point  towards  the  enemy  is  occupied  by  a  large  and  handsome  chdfeau, 
by  the  church  and  the  cemetery  which  command  and  rake  the  slopes 
in  front  and  all  the  roads  by  which  the  enemy  could  approach.  Three 
hundred  chevauX'de-frue  had  been  prepared  for  the  defence  of  the 
streets. 
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Between  Romainville  and  Montrenil  there  is  a  space  of  three  quar- 
ters of  a  league,  open  indeed  to  attack,  but  behind  which  lie  the  vil- 
lages of  Belleville,  Bagnolet,  and  Charonne,  and  the  wood  of  Romain- 
WUe.  The  enemy,  checked  by  the  fire  of  the  artillery  in  the  last  named 
Tillage,  would  have  been  obliged  to  get  possession  of  it  before  advancing 
farther. 

MontreuO,  an  immense  assemblage  of  houses  and  walls,  presents  a 
labynnth  of  obstacles  which  might  have  been  rendered  inaccessible  by 
means  of  loopholes  and  barricades.  It  is  moreover  protected  by  the 
vicinity  of  Vincennes. 

Lasdy,  between  the  chateau  of  Vincennes,  and  la  Mame,  the  wood 
strewed  with  falls  of  timber  and  other  obstacles  capable  of  being  quickly 
turned  to  account,  might  have  been  kept  possession  of  without  great 
effort  by  intrepid  soldiers. 

Thus  then,  with  an  army  such  as  that  possessed  by  Paris  in  1814, 
and  with  the  aid  of  those  measures  we  have  just  enumerated,  the  de- 
feoce  of  Paris  was  simplified  in  point  of  fact  to  the  maintenance  of 
Romainville* 

This  plan  of  proceedings  was  formally  proposed.  It  was  rejected, 
and  that  upon  the  pretext  that  to  occupy  all  this  range  of  ground  thirty 
thousand  men  were  rtquisite.  In  vain  was  it  replied  and  proved  that 
it  was  easy  to  muster  and  dispose  of  thirty  thousand  men  ;  all  propo- 
sals to  investigate  the  truth  of  this  assertion  were  obstinately  refused ; 
aad  all  that  was  done  was  to  display  in  front  of  the  different  barriers  a 
ladicrona  make-believe  parade  of  defensive  measures. 

This  is  hot  all.  On  the  eve  of  the  battle  a  superior  officer  of  engi- 
neers was  sent  to  King  Joseph  by  the  minister  of  war.  It  was  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening :  the  enemy  were  beginning  to  show  themselves 
at  Noisy,  at  the  foot  of  the  heights  of  Romainville.  It  was  of  import- 
ance that  they  should  be  anticipated  in  the  occupation  of  that  village, 
the  key  to  the  whole  position ;  and  word  was  sent  by  the  minister  of 
war  to  Joseph  to  that  effect.  Labor  in  vain !  The  messenger  could 
not  obtain  admission,  in  spite  of  his  remonstrances,  his  entreaties,  and 
his  argent  demands. 

The  next  day  it  was  too  late  to  repair  the  mischief.  The  enemy 
had  taken  possession  of  Romainville  during  the  night  without  encoun- 
tering any  resistance,  and  on  the  next  rooming  cannon-shots  discharged 
from  its  heights  showed  the  defenders  of  the  capital  that  they  had  but 
one  means  of  safety  leA :  they  had  no  alternative  but  to  recapture 
Komainville  at  any  cost.  Jerome  proposed  this  energetic  act :  he  ear- 
nestly demanded  leave  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  imperial  guard, 
in  order  to  carry  a  position  on  which  depended  the  success  of  the  battle 
of  Paris :  his  demands  were  made  in  vain. 

What  followed  is  well  known,  and  where  is  the  French  soul  from 
which  such  a  recollection  could  ever  be  effaced  ?  It  is  notorious  that 
the  6th  corps,  amounting  barely  to  5000  men,  defended  Paris  with 
amazing  heroism,— -Paris,  the  heart  and  brain  of  the  world.  It  is  noto- 
rious that  Marmont  had  his  hat  and  his  clothes  pierced  with  balls  in 
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leading  the  bayonet  charge  against  the  enemy  who  had  already  invaded 
the  high  street  of  Belleville.  But  King  Joseph  had  already  authorized 
Marshals  Mortier  and  Marmont  to  capitulate  ;.  and  that  same  evening, 
towards  five  o'clock,  the  programme  of  the  funeral  of  the  empire  was 
drawn  up  in  a  paltry  village  inn  of  La  Vallette. 

A  fact  less  known  is,  that  on  returning  to  his  hotel,  and  before  the 
ratification  of  the  fatal  convention  of  which  the  basis  had  just  been  laid 
down,  the  Due  de  Raguse  remained  for  some  time  in  a  state  of  torturing 
hesitation.  Now,  who  was  it  that  put  an  end  to  that  hesitation  ?  Re« 
presentatives  of  the  banking  and  high  commercial  interests.  I  make 
no  accusation  here  against  M.  jTacques  Laffitte.  History  owes  him 
the  justice  of  declaring  that  on  the  very  morrow  after  the  restoration, 
he  mounted  the  breach  on  which  he  remained  for  fifteen  years;  but, 
after  all,  M.  Laffitte  had  the  misfortune  on  the  evening  of  the  30th  of 
March,  1814,  to  accompany  M.  Perregaux  to  the  Due  de  Raguse's — 
he  had  the  misfortune  to  appear  in  that  greenroom  where  the  heart  of 
3Iarmont  opened  to  the  exhortations  of  a  panic-stricken  bourgeoisie. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  foreigners  entered  Paris.  That  the  capital 
would  have  been  capable  of  holding  out  against  a  long  siege  is,  I 
admit,  exceedingly  doubtful ;  but  what  was  requisite  to  save  the  for- 
tunes of  France?  To  resist  two  days  longer:  for  on  the  evening  of 
the  battle,  the  enemy,  separated  from  his  parks,  had  exhausted  his  am- 
.  munition,  and  the  emperor  was  approaching. 

Unfortunately — and  I  insist  on  this  point — the  downfall  of  Napoleon 
had  been  prepared  in  Paris  long  beforehand.  The  people  of  the  fau- 
bourgs had  vainly  cried  **  To  arms !"  the  men  who  then  occupied  the 
political  stage  had  muskets  without  cartridges  distributed  at  the  Hotel 
de  Ville,  and  cartridges  without  muskets  at  the  Place  de  la  Revolution. 
Napoleon  who  was  so  fond  of  the  people  in  uniform,  abhorred  the 
people  in  smockfrocks:  and  for  this  he  was  cruelly  punished.  He 
had  against  him  in  1814  the  bourgeoisie  which  was  all-powerful,  and 
for  him  the  population  of  the  faubourgs  which  was  powerless.  He 
fell  because  he  had  not  chosen  to  be  the  right  arm  of  the  democracy. 

The  French  troops  had  received  orders  on  the  evening  of  the  30ih 
of  March  to  fall  back  on  the  Chateau  d'Eau ;  thence  they  were  directed 
to  the  Barri^re  d'Enfer.  When  the  roll  was  called  at  midnight,  the 
number  present  amounted  to  1800  men!  How  should  it  have  been 
possible  for  this  handful  of  soldiers,  left  to  themselves,  to  hold  in  check 
the  innumerable  multitude  of  the  assailants  ?  The  civilians  of  Paris  • 
should  then  have  armed  for  the  defence  of  their  homes  ?  Nothing  of 
the  sort  was  done.  Men  in  their  shirt-sleeves,  men  in  rags,  these  were 
they  who  showed  themselves  ready  to  fight,  to  die :  and  these  men  had 
nothing  to  defend !  But  the  bankers,  the  manufacturers,  the  shop- 
keepers, the  notaries,  the  proprietors  of  houses,  these  were  the  men  that 
applauded  the  entry  of  the  allies.  Yes — and  my  face  burns  as  I  write 
this,  for  after  all  it  is  of  my  country  I  am  speaking, — yes,  small  was 
the  number  of  those  among  the  bourgeoisie  who  thought  then  only  of 
grasping  the  sword.     Subsequently,  I  am  aware,  the  bravery  of  the 
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national  guard  in  1814  haa  been  extolled  in  pompons  terms.  The  hill 
of  Montmartre  has  been  made  the  theatre  of  immortal  deeds;  the  barrier 
of  Clichy  has  furnished  a  moving  theme  for  the  painter.  But  history, 
which  soars  above  the  lies  of  party,  and  judges  nations  consigned  to 
eternal  sleep ;  history  will  tell  that  in  1814  Paris  would  not  defend 
itself;  that  the  national  guard,  with  the  exception  of  some  brave  hearts, 
did  not  do  its  duty ;  that  the  bourgeoisie  lastly,  all  but  a  small  number 
of  gallant  schoolboys,  and  of  citizens  devoted  to  their  country  although 
weaTthy,  welcomed  the  invaders  with  open  arms. 

So,  when  Colonel  Fabvier,  who  had  taken  post  at  the  barriers  by 
order  of  Marshal  Marmont  to  see  the  army  of  the  enemy  defile,  and  to 
estimate  its  strength,  went  on  the  following  day,  the  81st  of  March,  to 
report  what  he  had  seen  to  Napoleon,  his  indignation  was  so  great 
that  he  could  not  find  words  to  give  it  utterance.  Napoleon  was  then 
behind  Essonne.  Colonel  Fabvier  stood  before  him  with  tears  in  his 
eyes :  he  had  to  tell  the  emperor  that  the  army  of  the  enemy  was  in 
possession  of  Paris;  that  that  army  was  formidable;  that  it  had  been 
received  with  exultation  in  the  capital ;  and  he  might  have  added  that 
he,  a  soldier,  had  been  in  danger  of  being  massacred  as  such  by  mem- 
bers of  the  national  guard,  and  that  he  had  owed  his  life  only  to  the 
protection  of  a  Russian  officer!  '*What  do  they  say  of  me?'*  the 
emperor  inquired  of  the  colonel. — '*  Sire,  I  dare  not  repeat  it  to  you.** 
— '•  Come,  what  is  it?"— "They  vilify  you  on  all  hands."—"  Well, 
well,"  said  Napoleon  calmly,  "  they  are  unhappy,  and  the  unhappy 
are  unjast."     And  not  one  harsh  expression  escaped  his  lips. 

The  fall  of  Napoleon  was  then  a  natural  and  necessary  result  of  the 
growth  of  the  bourgeoisie.  Can  a  nation  be  at  the  same  time  essen- 
tially commercial  and  essentially  martial?  Napoleon  should  have 
taken  one  or  other  of  two  courses ;  either  to  renounce  his  military 
career,  or  break  at  once  with  the  bourgeois  and  the  trading  system. 
To  aim  at  one  and  the  same  time  at  reigning  by  the  sword,  and  at  con- 
tinuing the  work  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  was  madness.  France 
could  not  have  at  once  the  destinies  of  Rome  and  those  of  Carthage. 
Napoleon  sank,  and  sank  inevitably,  under  the  efforts  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian portion  of  the  French  people. 

But  if  the  natural  development  of  the  bourgeoisie  brought  with  it  the 
overthrow  of  the  empire,  it  likewise  brought  with  it  the  accession  of 
the  Bourbons.  To  prove  this  we  must  restore  in  all  the  instructive 
plain  truth  of  its  details,  the  history  of  this  accession,  which  so  many 
historians  have  distorted. 

I^et  us  go  back  to  the  period  when  the  diplomatists  of  the  coalition 
were  assembled  at  Chatillon  sur  Marne.  What  were  they  about  to  do 
with  the  destinies  of  France?  France  was  too  indispensable  to  the 
world  to  allow  of  their  thinking  seriously  of  cutting  it  up  and  dividing 
its  fragments  among  them.  Besides  the  country  had  still  in  its  disasters 
its  emperor  and  its  despair.  But  independently  of  this  fear,  there  was 
something  moite  alarming  to  the  nations  in  France  dead,  than  in  France 
too  full  of  life. 
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There  are  nations  whose  existence  is  necessary. 

The  foreign  kings  felt  this :  accordingly  they  had  taken  care  when 
setting  foot  on  our  soil,  to  affirm  in  face  of  the  nations,  that  they  were 
come  to  make  war,  not  on  France,  but  on  the  emperor.  To  overthrow 
Napoleon,  and  to  weaken  France  were  all  they  dared,  if  not  all  they 
desired  to  do. 

And  so  fully  impressed  were  they  with  the  necessity  of  dealing  re- 
spectfully with  such  a  prey,  that  they  all  agreed  in  saying,  that  the 
wishes  of  France  should  be  consulted  in  the  very  first  place,  as  regarded 
the  choice  of  a  new  government. 

This  disposition  of  mind  was  particularly  that  of  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander. Amidst  the  loud  din  of  arms  and  horses  with  which  he  had 
filled  Europe,  he  had  sunk  into  melancholy  reveries,  and  solitude  had 
spread  round  his  heart  whilst  he  was  marching  his  countless  soldiers 
over  the  distracted  world,  from  the  banks  of  the  Neva  to  those  of  the 
Seine.  Fortune  soon  granted  him  so  much,  that  became  desire  and 
hope  alike  impossible  for  him :  he  was  mighty  and  wretched.  Ashamed 
then  of  having  vanquished  in  Napoleon  a  mortal  whom  he  knew  to  be 
bis  own  superior,  he  felt  a  bitter  enjoyment  in  inwardly  denying  his 
own  greatness.  Moderation  in  victory  was  therefore  easy  and  grate- 
ful to  him ;  he  was  humbled  by  that  victory,  and  the  excess  of  his 
good  fortune  had  saddened  him  for  ever. 

It  was  Alexander's  earnest  purpoae,  more  than  that  of  any  of  the 
sovereigns  his  alliecr,  to  enter  subjected  France  in  the  character  of  a 
liberator ;  but  who  could  tell  what  were  the  wishes  of  France  ?  She 
had  remained  mute  under  the  hand  of  Napoleon :  how  were  her  aspi- 
rations to  b0  guessed  at  ? 

Furthermore,  if  there  was  uncertainty  in  the  minds  of  the  allies,  there 
was  no  less  in  the  minds  of  their  accomplices  in  the  interior.  M.  de 
Talleyrand,  whatever  the  historians  of  the  Restoration  have  said  to  the 
contrary,  notwithstanding,  knew  nothing,  plotted  nothing,  foresaw 
nothing :  only  he  desired  the  ruin  of  Bonaparte,  because  be  had  ceased 
to  be  employed  by  him.  Bonaparte  would  have  always  counted  hin^ 
in  the  number  of  his  partisans,  if  he  had  always  stopped  short  at  de- 
spising him. 

M.  de  Talleyrand  also  carried  with  him  no  passion  to  bear  upon  the 
changes  in  preparation.  As  the  government  of  an  ignorant  and  weak 
woman  opened  a  fine  prospect  to  the  selfishness  of  a  soul  incapable  of 
loving  or  hating,  his  desires  pointed  to  the  regency  of  Marie  Louise. 
As  for  the  Bourbons,  he  hardly  thought  of  them ;  for  shortly  before 
the  31st  of  March,  he  said  to  the  Duchess  de  Vicence,  **I  would 
rather  have  any  thing,  even  the  Bourbom,  than  the  emperor."  Be 
this  as  it  may,  he  did  not  commit  himself;  and  contriving  to  pass  off 
his  reserve  for  profundity,  he  lived  and  throve  meanwhile  on  the  stu- 
pidity of  mankind.     This  was  the  whole  sum  of  his  genius. 

There  was  then  in  Paris  a  man  as  yet  unvisited  by  fame  or  fortune,  but 
for  whom  was  reserved  a  tempestuous  notoriety.  Full  of  shrewdness 
and  daring,  skilledy  above  all,  in  disguising  under  the  manners  of  the 
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grand  seigneur  a  cast  of  mind  natarally  aggressive,  the  Baron  jde  Vi- 
trolles  was  aiming  at  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  He  disclosed 
his  views  to  the  Due  d'Alberg,  with  whom  he  was  intimate,  and  whose 
eicitable  imagination  he  won  over  by  a  sort  of  revolutionary  petulance. 

M.  de  Talleyrand's  saloon  was  void  of  news :  what  the  allies  thought, 
or  what  they  proposed,  were  matters  utterly  unknown  to  M.  de  Tal« 
leyrand. 

Things  were  in  this  position,  when  the  name  of  the  Baron  de  Vi- 
trolles  was  mentioned  to  him.  The  Due  d*Albeig  depicted  the  baron 
as  a  man  of  intelligence  and  resolution.  It  was  suggested  that  he  should 
be  employed  about  the  allies,  not  to  dispose  them  in  favour  of  the 
Bonrhons,  but  to  sound  their  feelings.  This  passive  and  servile  part 
was  the  only  one  played  on  this  occasion  by  M.  de  Talleyrand.  He 
had  promised,  it  is  true,  to  accredit  M.  de  Vitrolles  by  some  lines  under 
his  hand ;  but  when  he  was  applied  to  for  them,  he  refused  them,  being 
fearful  of  the  future. 

The  Due  d'Alberg  had  been  intimately  acquainted  at  Munich  with 
the  Count  Von  Stadion,  representative  of  Austria  at  the  Congress. 
Now  these  two  personages  had  been  on  certain  terms  with  two  girls, 
whose  names  the  Due  d'Alberg  remembered,  and  these  he  wrote  down 
in  a  pocket-book,  which  served  the  adventurous  ambassador  by  way  of 
letter  of  credence.  The  Baron  de  Vitrolles  set  off  without  having  seen 
M.  de  Talleyrand;  without  having  received  from  him  any  commission ; 
without  having  even  obtained  from  him  his  avowal.  He  disguised 
himself,  took  the  name  of  St.  Vincent  at  Auxerre,  and  made  himself 
known  to  the  Count  von  Stadion  by  means  of  the  two  names,  which 
recalled  to  his  mind  passages  of  his  student  days  and  of  his  amours. 
Soch  is  the  way  in  which  heaven  is  pleased  to  dispose  of  the  lot  of 
nations ! 

The  Emperor  Alexander  being  at  Troyes,  M.  de  Vitrolles  quitted 
Chatillon  and  set  out  thither.  He  found  Alexander  possessed  with  a 
strong  repugnance  against  the  Bourbons.  '*  To  re-establish  that  dy- 
nasty on  the  throne  would  be,*'  he  said,  **  to  open  the  door  to  terrible 
acts  of  vengeance." — Ney  and  Labedoyfere  but  too  fully  proved  the 
truth  of  this  foreboding. — *' And  then,"  he  added,  '*what  voices  are 
nised  in  France  for  the  Bourbons  7  Are  a  few  emigrants,  who  come 
and  whisper  in  our  ears  that  their  country  is  royalist,  to  be  deemed  repre- 
sentatives of  public  opinion  V*  M.  de  Vitrolles,  who  spoke  in  his  own 
name,  and  not  in  that  of  M.  de  Talleyrand,  pontended  very  ably  against 
Alexander's  objections.  In  a  final  interview  between  them,  M.  de  Vi- 
trolles exclaimed,  **  Believe  me,  sire,  you  would  not  have  lost  so  many 
soldiers  in  this  country,  had  you  made  the  question  of  occupation  a 
French  question."  "The  very  thing  I  have  myself  said  a  hundred 
times,"  was  Alexander's  animated  reply.  The  interview  lasted  three 
hours,  and  when  it  was  ended,  Alexander  had  been  gained  over  to  the 
cause  of  Louis  XVHI. 

The  allies  entered  Paris  on  the  8lst  of  March.  M.  de  Talleyrand 
bad  prepared  his  saloons  for  the  reception  of  the  czar.    "  Well,"  said 
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Alexander,  encountering  his  host,  '*  it  appears  that  France  invokes  the 
Bourbons."  These  words  struck  M.  de  Talleyrand  with  extreme  sur- 
' prise  ;  but,  practised  in  the  art  of  governing  his  features,  he  preserved 
an  apparent  composure,  and  took  good  care  not  to  contradict  what  he 
imagined  to  be  the  expression  of  a  personal  desire  on  the  emperor's 
part.  From  that  moment  he  was  a  convert  to  a  cause  which  he  be- 
lieved to  be  the  cause  of  victory. 

In  the  assembly  in  whicli  the  political  lot  of  the  French  was  to  be 
discussed,  M.  de  Pradt  was  one  of  the  first  whose  zeal  was  kindled 
on  behalf  of  the  Bourbons.  The  Due  d'Alberg,  who  could  not  yet  be 
in  the  secret  of  his  model,  M .  de  Talleyrand's,  so  recent  conversion  to 
royalism,  harangued  in  favour  of  the  regency  of  Marie  Louise.  AM 
at  once,  observing  a  sort  of  cloud  upon  Alexander's  countenance,  he 
grew  confused,  hesitated,  and  cast  his  eyes  on  M.  de  Talleyrand,  to 
t^ke  counsel  from  his  attitude.  M.  de  Talleyrand  remained  motionless, 
inscrutable,  with  his  eyes  bent  on  the  ground.  The  duke  was  afraid 
he  had  gone  too  far,  and  every  one  present  made  haste  to  perform  an 
overt  act  of  royalism,  to  avoid  compromising  his  chances  of  the  morrow. 

Meanwhile  some  royalists  had  assembled  out  of  doors;  and  what 
was  lacking  to  them  in  numbers  was  to  be  made  up  by  bustling  activity. 
The  mendacious  show  of  public  enthusiasm  was  complete;  the  highest 
personages  of  the  realm  planted  themselves  under  Alexander's  eyes  in 
the  Place  Louis  XV.,  to  enact  a  scene  of  schoolboy  rejoicings  in  the 
holidays.  Alexander  beheld  the  nation  in  a  few  men  who  shouted : 
he  formed  his  opinion  of  France  from  the  windows  of  an  hotel  in  the 
Rue  St.  Florentin.  M.  de  Montmorency  waving  a  white  handkerchief 
at  the  end  of  a  cane,  prompted  the  embarassed  coalition  to  a  denoue- 
ment of  the  drama.  What  shall  I  say  more?  M.  Michaud  was  in 
waiting  in  the  Emperor  Alexander's  antechamber,  and  held  in  his  hand 
a  proclamation  drawn  up  beforehand :  thanks  to  the  zeal  of  some  roy- 
alists, it  soon  covered  all  the  walls  of  Paris.  The  people  became  ap- 
prized, to  their  great  amazement,  that  they  ardently  longed  for  the 
return  of  the  Bourbons. 

Thus  thiii  return  took  place  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  people,  to 
whom  the  Bourbons  were  unknown  in  1814;  contrary  to  the  sympa- 
thies of  Alexander,  whose  mind  misgave  him  as  to  the  perils  of  a  re- 
action ;  and  lastly,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  M.  de  Talleyrand,  who 
had  thought  nothing  possible,  and  who  desired  nothing,  but  the  regency 
of  Marie  Louise. 

And  now  the  new  royalty  once  proclaimed,  all  those  who  had  the 
disposal  of  fortune  and  of  honours  crowded  round  it.  Napoleon  had 
twice  debased  the  peerage  ;  by  his  prosperity,  which  rendered  it  ser- 
vile, and  by  his  misfortunes,  which  rendered  it  ungrateful.  But  when 
its  master  was  down,  it  felt  itself  so  weak,  that  it  did  not  even  venture 
to  take  the  lead  in  evincing  its  ingratitude ;  it  cast  itself  into  the  hands 
of  the  first  knave  that  offered ;  and  the  senate  became,  in  the  hanxls  of 
M.  de  Talleyrand,  a  workshop  of  treachery.  By  an  ever  memorable 
chastisement  of  pride,  Napoleon  owed  his  downfall  in  part  to  that  very 
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bftseness  which  he  had  created  aod  fostered.  He  had  reckoned  for 
the  strength  and  duration  of  his  reign,  on  the  levelling  down  of  all  in« 
dividual  prominence  of  character ;  and  his  first  defeat  left  him  alone 
upon  the  wreck  of  his  fortunes. 

This  is  what  was  done  in  1814.  They  called  this  the  re-establish- 
meat  of  legitimate  royalty.  What  a  melancholy  buffoonery  !  And 
how  strong  were  the  temptation,  in  witnessing  such  spectacles,  to  own 
in  history  nothing  save  the  imbecile  empire  of  chance  !  But  it  is  the 
contingencies  and  instruments  that  are  petty ;  the  canses  are  grand. 
Would  an  empty  show  played  off  before  a  leader  of  Tartars,  have 
Mfficed  to  bring  back  the  successors  of  Louis  XVI.  to  that  palace 
which  he  had  quitted,  to  pass  through  a  prison  to  the  scaffold,  if  the 
reason  of  this  apparently  extraordinary  fact  had  not  existed  in  the 
very  essence  of  things  ?  The  truth  is,  that  the  dynasty  of  Louis  XVL 
was  continued  in  1814,  because  his  death  had  been  but  the  signal  of  a 
hah  in  the  history  of  the  bourgeoisie.  To  enable  the  bourgeoisie  in 
1814,  to  resume  that  ascendancy  which  had  been  interrupted  by  the 
reign  of  terror  and  by  the  empire,  it  wanted  a  government  that  should 
have  need  of  it,  that  could  not  dispense  with  its  aid,  and  even  its  pa- 
tronage, that  is  to  say,  a  government  without  intrinsic  energy,  without 
eclat,  without  nationality,  without  root. — What  tended  inevitably  to 
make  the  Bourbon  monarchy  desirable  to  the  bourgeois  class,  was  the 
Tery  weakness  of  such  a  monarchy,  and,  above  all,  its  novelty ;  for* 
Capetian  as  it  was,  it  dated  only  from  the  2l8t  of  January. 

The  bulk  of  the  bourgeoisie  was  far,  assuredly,  from  making  all 
these  calculations  in  1814;  my  purport,  therefore,  is  but  to  prove  one 
thing, — namely,  that  Providence  made  these  calculations  for  it.  And 
the  more  I  consider  the  pettiness  of  the  incidents  that  make  up  the 
epos  of  the  vanquished  Empire,  the  more  convinced  I  am,  that  those 
who  have  written  its  history  have  mistaken  opportunities  for  causes, 
and  have  explained  by  pompous  nothings,  what  admitted  of  no  other 
legitimate  explanation  than  the  necessary  tendencies  of  the  victorious 
march  in  history  of  the  bourgeoisie,  from  the  period  when  the  feudal 
regime  was  abolished. 

And,  by  the  by,  has  it  not  been  written,  and  has  not  a  pretended 
credence  been  given  to  the  assertion,  that  but  for  the  defection  of  the 
Due  de  Raguse  at  Essonne,  the  destinies  of  France  might  have  taken 
another  course  ?  Now,  first  of  all,  has  the  truth  been  told  respecting 
this  defection  ?  Let  us  be  allowed  to  disentangle  the  logic  of  history, 
from  some  facts  with  which  it  has,  in  this  instance,  been  unhappily 
ohscured.* 

Napoleon  was  at  Fontainebleau,  still  pondering  on  the  means  of 
evading  a  last  stroke  of  ill-fortune,  when  the  Prince  de  Tarente  showed 
him  a  letter  he  had  just  received  unsealed  ;  it  was  from  General  Beur« 
noDville,  member  of  the  provisional  government,  and  had  been  deli- 
vered, in  the  first  place,  to  the  Due  de  Raguse,  who  had  read  it;  it 

*  What  follow!  it  founded  on  informtUoii  furaithed  bj  Mtrihtl  Mtcdonald,  tod  put 
iilo  my  haadt  bjr  M.  Ango. 
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contained  painted  indacements  to  defection.  On  reading  this  letter. 
Napoleon's  despondency  redoubled.  They  talked  to  him  of  abdicating 
in  favour  of  his  son,  and  his  pride  did  not  seem  very  deeply  mortified 
by  the  proposal.  The  immensity  of  his  ill-fortune  had  bewildered 
him, — him,  whom  his  fabulous  elevation  had  not  even  astonished.  He 
drew  up  that  conditional  ^ct  of  abdication  which  has  remained  im- 
printed on  every  memory ;  and  he  nominated  Marshal  Ney,  Gaulain- 
court,  and  the  Duke  of  Raguse,  to  discuss  the  interests  of  his  son,  and 
to  negotiate  a  half-forfeiture  of  the  crown.  Then,  suddenly  changing 
his  mind,  *'  Marmont,'*  said  he,  '*  is  more  in  his  place  at  Essonne,  as 
a  soldier,  than  at  Paris,  as  a  negotiator.  He  knows  the  locality ;  let 
him  remain  with  the  advanced  guard."  And  Macdonald  was  nominated 
instead  of  Marmont. 

The  Due  de  Raguse,  meanwhile,  had  received  a  fatal  message  from 
Paris.  Walking  in  a  garden  with  ,  Colonel  Fabvier,  he  asked  him, 
what  he  thought  of  tlie  overtures  made  to  him.  "  I  think,"  said  the 
colonel,  pointing  to  a  tree  in  the  garden,  '*  that  in  times  of  ordinary 
routine,  the  messenger  ought  to  be  sti^ung  up  yonder."  But  these 
were  not  the  sentiments  that  actuated  (he'  minds  of  leading  men. 

The  three  negotiators  named  by  Napoleon,  passed  through  Essonne 
on  their  way  to  Paris,  and  calling  on  the  Due  de  Raguse,  they  told 
him  the  purport  of  their  mission.  Marmont  was  touched  to  the  heart ; 
the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  the  emperor,  wrung  him  like  a  re- 
morse of  conscience.  He  owned  that  he  had  lent  an  ear  to  Schwartz- 
enberg's  propositions :  that  he  had  assembled  his  generals ;  that  he 
had  consulted  them  on  the  overtures  of  the  allies ;  and  that,  in  pur^ 
suance  with  their  advice,  he  had  resolved  to  order  a  movement  on  Ver- 
sailles. "  But,"  he  added,  in  impassioned  accents,  ^  since  you  are 
charged  with  the  interests  of  the  King  of  Rome,  I  will  join  you,  and 
I  will  stop  the  movement  on  Versailles."  Accordingly,  he  issued 
couiTter-orders,  and  entered  the  carriage  in  which  the  commissioners 
proceeded  to  Paris. 

After  a  brief  halt  at  the  chateau  de  Petit  Bourg,  where  the  Prince  of 
Wurtemberg,  who  commanded  the  advanced  guard  of  the  enemy,  had 
taken  up  his  abode,  they  arrived  in  the  gilded  saloons  of  the  Rue  Saint- 
Fiorentin,  the  scene  of  so  many  acts  of  baseness.  The  ofiicial  nego- 
tiators pleaded  the  cause  of  Napoleon's  son :  but  M.  de  Talleyrand  had 
already  committed  himself  in  favour  of  Louis  XVHT.,  and  he  put  all 
the  respurces  of  intrigue  in  operation  to  frustrate  the  negotiation. 

The  hour  of  doom  was  about  to  strike  for  the  empire :  Alexander  at 
last  resolved  to  pronounce  those  fatal  words  from  which  were  to  begin 
Napoleon's  slow  agony  and  his  own.  He  had  scarcely  finished  speak- 
ing, when  the  door  of  the  apartment  opened ;  a  Russian  oflicer  made 
his  appearance  and  said,  accompanying  the  word  with  an  expressive 
gesture,  Totum^  But  too  soon  was  the  meaning  of  that  mysterious 
word  to  be  known ;  for  what  passed  at  Essonne  aAer  Marmont's  de- 
parture was  as  follows. 

General  Gourgaud  had  been  sent  for  from  Fontainebleau  to  Essonne : 
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]m  arrives:  ia  made  acquainted  with  the  depaitare  of  the  Dtic  de  Ra- 
giue,  gives  way  to  a  violent  burst  of  vexation,  and  returns  to  Fontaine- 
bieau.  Upon  this  the  generals  hold  a  meeting.  Shall  they  order  a 
mofement  on  Versailles  ?  Is  Napoleon  the  man  -to  pardon  his  generals 
for  having  lacked  faith  in  his  destiny?  General  Souham  formally  de- 
clared in  favour  of  defection.  Already  compromised  in  a  conspiracy 
which  Napoleon  had  discovered,  he  had  a  special  motive  for  dreading 
his  anger.  General  Compans  begged  that  nothing  might  be  done  pre- 
cipiutely,  and  that  at  least  the  return  of  Marmont  should  be  awaited. 
**  Beware,"  exclaimed  General  BordesouUe,  speaking  of  the  emperor ; 
**  yoQ  do  not  know  the  tiger :  he  loves  blood :  he  wiU  have  us  shot.*' 
The  order  waa  given  the  troops  to  maroh. 

C<^nel  Fabvier  had  received  from  the  Due  de  Ragnse  the  command 
of  the  advanced  posts  on  the  heights  towards  Paris.  Unable  to  com- 
prehend the  movement  that  was  taking  place  round' him,  he  cr68sed  the 
bridge  of  Essonne,  making  his  ,way  through  the  disotdered  troops  of 
infantry,  and  ho  perceived  Generals  Souham  and  BordesouUe*  beside 
ft  fire  lighted  near  a  cabaret  tathe  left  of  the  bridge.  Going  up  to  them 
and  addressing  himself  respTO^uUy  to  Souham,  he  asked  the  meaning 
of  the  movemeut  given  to  the  troops.  '*  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  ac- 
counting for  my  acts  to  my  inferiors,*'  was  the  reply ;  and  when  the 
colonel  still  pressed  the  question,  Souham  added  these  characteristic 
words :  **  Marmont  has  placed  himself  in  safety.  For  my  part  I  am  a 
tali  man,  and  I  have  no  desire  to  be  made  a  head  shorter."  Colonel 
Fabvier  kept  his  temper ;  he  requested  permission  to  go  before  the  pro- 
visional government,  and  begged  that  nothing  might  be  done  till  his 
return.  This  was  readily  assented  to,  and  he  set  off  instantly  for 
Paris. 

The  three  negotiators  were  at  M.  de  Talleyrand's;  the  Due  de 
Raguse  at  Marshal  Ney's.  Marmont  turned  ghastly  pale  on  seeing 
Fabfier  enter,  and  without  waiting  for  the  colonel  to  open  his  mouth, 
he  cried  out,  '*  I  am  undone !"  *^  Yes,  you  are  undone,"  replied  Fab- 
Tier; ''your  troops  are  passing  over  to  the  enemy."  The  Due  de 
Ragflse  tottered  to  the  chimney-piece  on  which  he  leaned,  faintly  ejacu- 
lating that  no  alternative  remained  to  him  but  to  blow  out  his  brains. 
*' There  is  another,*'  said  Fabvier;  **and  that  is  to  set  out' immediately 
and  put  a  stop  to  the  movement."  The  duke  caught  eagerly  at  this 
proposal ;  but  immediately  afterwards  he  declared  that  he  owed  it  to 
bis  colleagues  to  confer  on  the  subject  with  them,  and  he  ran,  accom- 
panied by  the  colonel,  to  Prince  Talleyrand's,  where  he  entered  alone. 
Colonel  Fabvier  waited  outside  for  Marmont,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he 
Kaw  him  come  out  with  a  troubled  countenance,  but  striving  to  master 
his  periarbation.  He  was  now  determined  not  to  join  his  troops  ;  he 
took  upon  him  the  responsibility  of  a  defection  that  was  not  of  his  own 

*  There  exists  a  letter  of  General  Bordesoalle's,  in  which  he  declares,  that  in  con- 
cert with  all  the  generals  present  at  Essonne,  with  the  single  exception  of  General 
^^fotie,  he  directed  the  movemoDt  on  Versailles  contrary  to  the  order  of  the  Due  de. 
lUgue. 
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making !  That  fearful  responsibility  has  never  since  ceased  to  rest  upon 
his  head :  why  has  he  not  had  the  courage  to  cast  off  the  burden  ?  To 
leave  it  to  be  believed  that  one  is  guilty,  while  one  derives  profit  from 
the  public  mistake,  is  to  be  doubly  guilty. 

It  results  from  this  statement  that  the  catastrophe  which  befel  the 
King  of  Rome,  amid  the  very  ruins  of  his  father's  fortunes,  is  not  to  be 
accounted  for  by  a  few  accidental  facts,  but  by  a  combination  of  irre- 
sistiblf  causes. 

And  first  in  the  list  of  these  causes  is  to  be  placed  the  supineness  of 
the  generals  who  had  no  longer  any  lofty  hopes  in  prospect.  Napo- 
leon had  committed  an  irreparable  mistake  in  granting  his  great  officers 
such  high  favours  that  they  had  nothing  further  to  desire.  When  they 
had  been  loaded  with  honours  and  gorged  with  wealth,  weariness  seized 
upon  them.  And  assuredly  Napoleon  had  not  spared  their  powers. 
His  victories  were  relays ;  his  armies  were  post-horses  that  fell  be- 
neath him  with  exhaustion.  How  many  souls  could  have  been  capable 
of  holding  out  like  his  in  this  panting  gallop  towards  the  unknown  ? 
Those  of  his  generals,  the  horizon  of  whose  desires  could  no  longer 
recede  to  farther  distance,  ended  therefore  by  becoming  dispirited ;  the 
love  of  rest  had  taken  hold  upon  them.  Country-houses,  sumptuous 
hotels,  brilliant  equipages,  women,  pleasures,  the  easy  honours  of  peace, 
these  were  the  delights  from  which  they  were  torn  by  every  new  de- 
sign of  the  indefatigable  warrior;  and  they  now  followed  him  but  with 
discontented  murmurs  across  that  Europe  which  his  genius  perturbed. 

For  a  long  while,  moreover,  the  military  tone  and  habits  of  the 
republic  had  become  extinct  in  the  army.  Already  at  the  period  of 
the  formation  of  Bonaparte's  camp,  the  army  had  seen  admitted  into 
its  ranks  titled  soldiers,  young  men  hatched  in  the  corruption  of  the 
Directory,  and  who  adopted  the  corruption  of  the  Empire, — soldiers 
without  vigour,  who  carried  with  them  to  the  camp  the  protection  of 
women  of  gallantry.  France,  nevertheless,  had  not  ceased  to  prove 
herself  invincible,  but  she  had  ceased  to  vanquish  by  the  active  and 
intelligent  concurrence  of  her  generals,  her  officers,  and  her  soldiers. 
To  this  concurrence,  of  which  the  republican  victories  were  but  a 
glorious  manifestation,  had  succeeded  the  genius  of  a  single  man :  the 
army  had  become,  as  it  were,  a  colossal  living  machine  of  war,  put 
in  motion  and  controlled  by  one  all-powerful  arm.  The  schemes  of  a 
mathematician,  and  the  confidence  with  which  he  inspired  a  million  of 
thoroughly  disciplined  men,  were  the  sources  whence  flowed  all  our 
triumphs  since  the  rise  of  the  empire.  Napoleon  had  destroyed  the 
personality  of  the  French  armies. 

So  then,  abandoned  by  his  generals,  he  felt  himself  all  alone,  though 
adored  by  the  soldiers.  He  could  not  descend  the  steps  of  the  military 
scale  in  search  of  support.  He  believed  himself  lost,  when  he  saw 
round  him  at  Fontainebleau,  none  but  marshals  with  scared  faces,  and 
heard,  from  their  lips  nothing  but  this  ultimatum  pronounced  by  ingra- 
titude :  "  Abdicate !"  Abdicate  ?  And  why  ?  Had  he  not  still  an  army  ? 
Could  he  not  still  count  on  the  devotedness  of  the  secondary  generals. 
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of  Uiofle  whom  opulence  had  not  unnerved,  whom  intrigue  had  not 
entangled  in  its  toils,  and  who  had  not  breathed  the  corrupting  air  of 
the  saloons  of  the  capital  ?  Were  Soult's  and  Suchet's  divisions  com- 
bioed,  was  the  loss  of  the  game  indeed  inevitable  in  the  hands  of  a 
player  like  Napoleon  ? 

These  reasonings  were  not  beyond  the  scope  of  a  corporal's  speon- 
latioQs,  yet  hardly,  perhaps,  did  they  suggest  themselves  to  Napoleon. 
1  cannot  but  admire  how  the  weakness  of  men  shows  itself  most  glar- 
ingly in  those  very  things  that  roost  attest  their  power.  Napoleon 
had  always  exercised  so  marvellous  an  ascendancy  over  ail  around 
him,  thai  on  the  day  when  a  doubt  of  his  future  fortunes  seemed  to 
cross  the  minds  of  others,  he  became  himself  a  doubter  like  the  rest. 
Unused  to  resistance,  the  first  resistance  he  encountered  stfuck  him 
with  such  amazement  as  to  disconcert  and  prostrate  his  energies.  He 
became  irresolute  to  excess,  in  expiation  for  the  abuse  he  had  made  of 
his  will  for  fifteen  years. 

Behold  him  at  Fontainebleau.  His  hesitation  is  piteous :  he  can 
neither  live  nor  die  emperor !  After  having  abdicated  in  his  own  name, 
e?ermore  retreating,  he  abdicates  in  the  name  of  his  race.  But  no 
sooner  has  he  handed  to  the  Due  de  Vicence  the  fatal  paper  containing 
the  condemnation  of  his  race,  than  his  mind  suffers  a  revulsion,  he 
repents  the  act,  and  away  he  runs  after  his  surrendered  empire,  like  a 
child  after  its  lost  toy.  Then,  when  he  finds  that  all  thoughts  of  re^ 
tracing  his  steps  are  hopeless*  that  the  sacrifice  is  irrevocable,  he  labours 
painfully  to  replace  by  a  factitious  greatness  the  real  greatness  departed 
from  him;  he  will  be  a  philosopher;  he  will  find  enjoyment  forsooth 
in  his  reminiscences;  he  converses  aloud  with  the  illustrious  dead, and 
comments  on  the  suicides  of  glorious  memory.  A  comedy  played  by 
a  great  man  ibr  his  own  illusion ! 

The  last  night  he  is  to  pass  in  Fontainebleau  is  come.  The  mys- 
teries of  that  night  have  been  unveiled.  Candles  are  lighted ;  Doctor 
Y?aQ  is  summoned ;  word  is  sent  to  Marshal  Bertrand ;  loud  sobs  are 
heard  all  along  the  gallery  on  which  the  emperor's  apartment  opens. 
He  is  sufiTering  horrible  anguish,  they  s^y ;  and  subsequently  it  has 
been  related,  that  he  had  made  an  attempt  to  poison  himself.*  It  is 
possible  that  he  had  wished  to  bury  himself  in  his  pride:  in  that  sub- 
lioie  and  profound  soul  exaltation  was  blended  with  artifice,  and  calcu- 
lation did  not  engross  it  to  the  exclusion  of  poetry. 

At  any  rate,  suicide  would  have  saved  Napoleon  from  lingering 
agony ;  for  in  1814  his  career  was  ended.  By  rising  again,  he  could 
only  render  his  fall  more  utter  and  signal. 

in  fact,  it  must  appear  evident  on  reflection,  that  of  all  the  political 
arrangements  possible  in  1814,  none  so  completely  accorded  with  the 
real  interests  of  tha  bourgeoisie  as  the  accession  of  the  Bourbons.  The 
King  of  Bome  and  the  regency  of  Marie  Louise,  would  have  been  vir- 
tually the  formidable  shade  of  the  emperor  seated  on  the  throne,  or 

♦  Sec  the  Manuscript  de  1?14,  by  le  Baron  Fain. 
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yather  the  emperor  still  governing  France  from  his  place  of  exile.  As 
for  (ho  Due  d'Orieans,  he  was  not  yet  sufficiently  known,  and  it  needed 
some  years  to  enahle  the  boargeoiaie  to  appreciate  him,  and  to  become 
accustomed  to  hail  him  as  their  natural  leader.  Louis  XVIII.  was 
the  only  individual  at  hand  to  resume  the  constitutional  monarchy  at 
the  point  where  Louis  XVI.  had  left  it;  he  alone  could  exercise 
the  royal  authority  under  superior  orders,  just  as  was  suitable  to  the 
bourg^eoisie. 

The  return  of  the  Bourbons  under  the  patronage  of  our  enemies,  no 
doubt  necessarily  placed  France  on  a  footing  of  inferiority  and  depend- 
ence with  regard  to  Europe:  but  what  mattered  to  the  upper  bour- 
geoisie this  subaltern  position  of  the  country,  if  its  results  were  to  be  a 
durable  peace,  the  opening  of  the  ports,  the  extension  or  the  strength- 
ening of  commercial  relations,-^in  a  word,  the  reign  of  trade  t  In  the 
estimation  of  the  money-getlers,  the  humiliation  was  amply  balanced 
by  the  profit. 

Was  there  not  besides  a  pledge  of  stability,  well  suited  to  allure  the 
selfishness  of  a  mercantile  society,  in  the  restoration  of  that  dogma  of 
legitimacy,  the  temporary  rejection  of  which  had  led  to  the  convulsions 
of  1793,  and  to  the  devouring  wars  of  the  empire? 

But  Louis  XVIII.  brought  back  the  emigration  in  his  train.  Would 
\ie  not  have  to  pay  tlie  debts  of  his  exile?  Would  not  the  representa- 
tives of  the  noblesse  vanquished  in  1789  strive  to  reconquer  their  lost 
power,  and  to  avenge  the  wounds  inflicted  on  their  pride  ?  Would 
not  the  court  be  revived,  with  all  that  was  mdst  offensive  to  plebeians 
in  its  ceremonials  ?  And,  what  was  a  still  graver  consideration,  would 
not  the  purchasers  of  national  estates  be  subjected  to  spoliation  ?  I 
will  discuss  the  extent  and  the  value  of  these  apprehensions  by  and 
by ;  but  whatever  be  the  degree  of  importance  allowed  to  them,  we 
may  positively  assert  that,  taking  an  elevated  view  of  the  question,  the 
Restoration  was  essentially  a  bourgeois  transaction  ;  it  accorded,  I  re* 
peat,  with  the  most  cherished  interests,  and  the  most  potent  instincts  of 
the  bourgeoisie. 

Accordingly,  it  forthwith  proclaimed  the  principles  of  that  class. 
Did  not  liberalism  ascend  the  throne  with  Louis  XVIII.  ?  Was  it  not 
the  head  of  this  restored  dynasty  who,  by  creating  the  charter,  organ- 
ized the  political  power  of  the  bourgeoisie  ? 

A  series  of  events,  of  which  it  is  important  to  study  well  the  cha- 
racter, here  opens  upon  us. 

The  reign  of  Louis  XVIIL  began  in  vanity :  all  reigns  begin  so ; 
and  this  is  quite  natural.  Kings  could  never  deceive  any  one  on  the 
score  of  their  greatness,  if  they  did  not,  first  of  all,  deceive  themselves 
by  the  factitious  eclat  with  which  they  encompass  their  persons. 

Ijouis  XVIIL  had  certainly  received  harsh  lessons  from  destiny. 
The  crown  which  the  hand  of  a  barbarian  conqueror  placed  on  the 
head  of  the  successor  of  Louis  XIV.,  was  stained  with  royal  blood. 
It  was  not  unknown  to  Louis  XVIII.  how  the  lustre  of  his  name  had 
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been  tarnished.  His  family,  insultingly  proscribed,  had  been  seen 
wandering  through  the  world,  and  begging;  a  contemptuons  hospitality 
from  capital  to  capital.  He  himself  had  worn  out  his  strength  in 
treading  the  path  of  the  exile : — so  much  so,  that  one  day,  when  pass- 
ing as  a  fugitive  through  Germany,  he  had  been  obliged  to  rest  oppo- 
site a  post,  on  which  this  inscription  had  been  placed  by  order  of  a 
king:  ** Beggars  and  proscribed  persons  must  not  stop  here  more 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,**  And  yet  the  first  care  of  this  man,  so 
roughly  tried,  was  to  puff  up  his  triumph,  and  to  give  himself  demon- 
strative assurance  of  his  power.  The  very  first  thing  he  took  in  hand 
wds  the  task  of  forming  his  household  with  all  possible  pomp.  The 
old  etiquette  was  re-established  in  that  palace,  the  walls  of  which 
looked  down  on  the  spot  where  the  executioner  had  laid  his  hand  on 
Louis  XVL  ;  and  the  most  illustrious,  the  most  ancient  nam^s  seemed 
scarcely  ancient  or  illustrious  enough  to  furnish  to  the  new  court  a 
grand  roaster,  a  grand  almoner,  a  grand  master  of  the  robes,  a  grand 
maMer  of  the  ceremonies,  and  a  grand  harbinger. 

The  higher  bourgeoisie  were  deeply  mortified  by  this  commence- 
ment: they  were  wrong.  I  am  aware  that  command  should  be  mo- 
dest: the  difference  between  the  greatest  and  tlie  least  of  men,  is  not 
such  that  the  will  of  the  one  can  of  right  swallow  up  the  will  of  the 
other.  Pride  is  allowable  only  in  him  who  obeys ;  as  for  him  who 
commands,  he  can  never  expect  to  be  pardoned  for  that  excess  of  inso- 
lence, except  by  dint  of  humility.  But  truths  like  these  are  too  lofty 
for  an  ignorant  and  corrupt  society.  In  the  impure  medium  in  which 
the  bourgeoisie  moved  in  1814,  to  demand  a  modest  royalty,  was  to 
demand  an  impossibility. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  if  this  first  essay  of  royally  was  unlucky,  if  Na- 
poleon was  able  to  bring  back  from  Elba  his  momentarily  humbled 
eagles,  this  came  of  the  fact  that  royalty  had  not  shown  itself  suffi- 
ciently humble  and  lowly  in  its  6rst  displays.  No  pardon  was  dealt 
it  in  the  saloons  of  the  bankers  and  the  high  commercialists  for  having 
held  out  its  hand  to  the  remnants  of  gentle  blood  {ia  gentilhommerie). 
Above  nil,  it  found  no  forgiveness  for  having  chosen  for  its  ministers 
and  counsellors  such  men  as  MM.  de  Montesquiou,  D*Ambray,  and 
Ferrand,  pale  and  decayed  personifications  of  the  vanquished  ideas. 
Suspicious,  like  all  new  powers,  the  bourgeoisie  was  implacable  in  its 
resentments,  absolute  in  its  will. 

Good  proof  of  all  this  was  given  in  the  opening  of  the  chambers  in 
June.  The  speech  from  the  throne  was  favourably  received,  because 
it  was  moderate,  submissive,  and  even  somewhat  sad.  But  when  the 
garde-des-sceaux  began  to  sound  out  the  old  monarchical  phrases  of 
usage  from  the  tribune,  there  was  a  terrible  commotion  throughout  the 
whole  assembly.  M.  d'Ambray  ventured,  in  speaking  of 'the  charter, 
to  use  the  words  ordonnance  de  reformation — and  his  voice  was 
drowned  in  the  murmurs  they  excited.  Prophetic  murmurs !  mur- 
murs that  were  to  be  transformed  into  an  appalling  tempest,  when 
called  up  fifteen  years  afterwards  by  the  same  word !     Thus,  by  a 
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singular  fatality,  the  four  syllables  that  began  the  straggle  in  1814  were 
those  that  terminated  it  in  1830 !  The  fact  is,  that  the  question  be- 
tween the  bourgeoisie  and  royalty  was  in  1814,  identically  what  it  is 
at  this  day,  and  the  problem  to  be  solved  was  this,  which  of  the  two 
principles  should  obtain  the  lead,  the  elective  or  the  hereditary,  the 
principle  of  the  sovereignty  of  assemblies  or  that  of  crowns,  of  the  law 
or  of  the  royal  ordinances. 

Whilst  the  formidable  problem  of  governmental  unity  was  being  thus 
enunciated  on  the  surface  of  society,  Paris  was  the  theatre  of  the  most 
multiform  agitations.  The  imperialists  were  conspiring,  preparing 
heaven  knows  what  tortuous  and  obscure  ways  for  the  return  of  the 
man,  who  had  but  to  stamp  with  his  foot  to  make  an  army  start  up 
out  of  the  ground.  Fouche  was  in  constant  intercourse  with  these 
petty-plot  journeymen,  not  for  the  purpose  of  seconding  them,  as  has 
been  supposed,  but  that  he  might  be  the  better  enabled  to  betray  them. 
His  selfish  shrewdness  was  not  at  fault:  he  felt  that  the  strength  was 
on  the  side  of  the  bourgeois  interests  and  the  liberalist  ideas.  To  in- 
troduce these  interests  and  these  ideas  to  power,  after  having  consti- 
tuted himself  their  representative ;  to  offer  his  services  to  the  Restora- 
tion in  that  capacity,  and  to  rule  it  while  he  served  it,  such  was  the 
mark  he  aimed  at.  M.  de  Talleyrand  was  then  in  Vienna  negotiating 
his  country's  shame:  Fouche,  therefore,  remained  master  of  the  field 
of  battle.  He  set  to  work,  and  made  such  good  speed,  that  one  day  M. 
de  Montesquiou  called  a  meeting  of  several  influential  men  of  the  roy- 
alist party,  to  ask  them.  Would  it  not  be  advantageous  to  the  monarcny 
that  the  reins  should  be  committed  to  the  hands  of  a  liberal  ministry  ? 
Now  the  ministry  in  question  was  one  of  Fouche's  concocting.  And 
who,  think  ^ou,  were  the  men  of  whom  he  had  intended  to  form  it  ? 
MM.  Laine,  Lally  Tolendal,  and  even  Voyer  d'Argenson.  Even 
down  such  a  sheer  descent  were  things  sliding,  to  find  at  the  bottom 
the  triumph  of  liberalism,  in  point  of  principles,  of  the  bourgeoisie  in 
point  of  interests. 

Suddenly  strange  news  is  spread.  The  exile  has  set  foot  on  the  soil 
of  that  land  where  he  once  was  emperor;  the  towns  are  rising  at  his 
approach ;  the  battalions  run  to  meet  him  with  shouts  of  aflfection ;  all 
France  comes  forth  in  arms,  and  escorts  him.  Now,  then,  we  shall 
see  proof  of  the  degree  of  power  at  which  the  bourgeoisie  had  arrived. 
For,  after  all,  fame  had  not  lied ;  Napoleon  was  actually  advancing, 
carried  on  the  arms  of  an  army  delirious  with  delight;  advancing  with 
the  speed  of  the  eagle,  whose  image  surmounted  the  imperial  standard. 
Twenty  days,  the  time  occupied  in  hastening  from  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  Seine,  were  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  to  place  the  empire 
again  in  his  grasp.  He  entered  his  capital  by  one  gate,  whilst  the 
other  royalty,  haggard  and  trembling,  was  hurrying  away  by  the  oppo- 
site gate,  to  a  second  and  more  humiliating  exile.  The  next  day,  re- 
viewing his  faithful  legions,  he  caused  himself  to  be  hailed  anew  as 
Ca:6ar;  and  some  days  after,  as  if  to  testify  the  man's  power  over  the 
world,  the  sovereigns  assembled  in  Vienna  sent  orders  to  their  retiring 
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armies  to  wheel  round,  and  turn  their  faces  towards  France.  Could 
destiny  do  more  for  the  glory  of  a  mortal  ?  Vain  eclat!  triumph  of  a 
day !  There  was  in  France  a  power  which  Napoleon  had  not  taken 
into  his  calculations,  and  one  with  which  he  was  speedily  to  come  into 
fata!  collision.  The  bourgeoisie,  overcome  for  a  moment  by  surprise, 
recovered  its  self-possession.  Liberalism  applied  itself,  for  the  second 
time,  to  the  task  of  sapping  the  imperial  throne.  Napoleon  must  con- 
sent to  the  acie  additionnel ;  he  must  submit  to  receive  Fouche  as 
minister  and  as  supervisor  of  his  proceedings ;  he  must  lend  an  ear  to 
that  parliamentary  babbling,  that  filled  him  with  weariness  and  indig- 
nation of  soul.  But  concessions  were  as  impotent  as  dictatorship 
against  the  universal  league  of  the  mercantile  interests,  taking  its  stand 
npon  an  hypocritical  respect  for  liberty  and  for  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple. All  Europe  puts  forth  its  strength  against  Napoleon :  he  falls ! 
And  by  whom,  I  ask,  had  the  consequences  of  Waterloo  been  prepared  ? 
Was  it  by  the  aristocracy  ?  Why  they  were  hiding  then  in  Gand  or 
in  Vienna :  such  of  the  nobles  as  had  not  quitted  the  country  desired 
nothing  better  than  to  be  overlooked  and  forgotten  ;  the  Baron  de  Vi- 
trolles  was  languishing  in  the  dungeons  of  Vincennes ;  and  as  for  the 
Marquis  de  Lafayette,  he  had  long  been  fighting  against  being  perforce 
a  ^and  seignetir.  Was  it  the  soldiers,  the  artisans,  the  workmen  of 
the  faubourgs  of  Paris,  or  the  proletaries  ?  No  one  surely  can  have 
forgotten  that  it  was  the  sons  of  the  people,  men  in  jackets  and  caps, 
or  in  plain  uniform,  who  posted  themselves  every  day  after  the  battle 
of  Waterloo  under  the  windows  of  the  Elysee  Bourbon,  to  raise  the  ac- 
eusiomed  cry  of  five  VEmpereur  !  And  what  was  passing  at  those 
very  hours  iq  the  legislative  assembly,  where  the  interests  and  the  pas- 
sions of  the  bourgeoisie  found  utterance  ?  "  Let  him  abdicate  !  let  him 
abdicate !"  This  was  the  thought  of  every  breast  in  that  assembly, 
and  it  was  soon  the  language  of  every  tongue.  They  would  not  even 
hear  of  Napoleon  IL,  so  impatient  were  they  to  break  with  all  that  was 
imperial  in  the  past,  and  to  resume  the  traditions  of  1789 ! 

I  know  not  why  it  is  that  illustrious  misfortunes  move  men's  minds 
80  deeply.  For  my  own  part,  I  confess  that  vulgar  woes  are  what 
most  affect  my  feelings.  I  lament  for  those  whom  the  tempest  has 
overwhelmed,  without  their  having  had  the  satisfaction  of  breathing  in 
it  freely,  and  braving  its  fury ;  I  lament  for  those  who,  gifted  with 
Mrong  souls,  have  yet  died  without  having  lived;  for  those  whose  dust, 
mingled  with  the  dust  of  the  highway,  is  trodden  underfoot  by  every 
unconscious  passenger.  Surely  there  are  certain  defeats  that  intoxicate 
»  much  as  victories.  Human  pride  is  gratified  by  great  disasters  as 
well  as  by  great  successes.  To  fall  from  a  lofty  eminence  is  one  of 
the  modes  in  which  fortune  confers  distinction.  That  Napoleon  top- 
pled down  from  his  pedestal  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours ;  that  he  saw 
foreign  princes  take  up  their  abode  in  the  palace  prepared  for  his  son; 
that  they  gave  him  for  his  lost  country  a  rock  lost  in  the  immensity  of 
the  ocean;  and  that. he  slowly  wasted  away  there  under  the  eye  of  his 
most  cniel  enemiesy-^this  is  not  what  demands  our  sorrow.     But  that 
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the  promised  and  longed-for  abolition  of  the  droits  reunis  became  one 
of  the  causes  of  his  downfall ;  that  he,  the  warrior  without  compare, 
was  beaten  by  some  insurgent  shopkeepers ;  that  he  could  make  no 
impression  on  an  assembly  of  attorneys  and  stock-jobbers ;  he,  of  whom 
it  had  been  said  with  tnith,  that  his  presence  produced  on  innumerable 
armies  the  same  effect  as  the  lion's  does  on  the  most  intrepid  hunters; — 
ay,  this  is  what  must  render  him  the  object  of  everlasting  compassion. 
The  hours  that  passed  over  him  in  the  Elysee  Bourbon,  when  he  kept 
his  last  vigil  there,  were  hours  of  humiliation  and  bitterness,  such  per- 
haps as  never  mortal  man  endured.  In  this,  and  in  this  only,  I  find  a 
true  and  sufficient  expiation  of  his  pride. 

The  bourgeoisie  completed  then,  in  1815,  the  work  begun  in  1814. 
But  its  leaders,  enlightened  by  experience,  on  this  occasion  took  their 
precautions  atod  made  their  reservations.  In  order  that  Louis  XVIII., 
on  recovering  his  crown,  might  never  cease  for  one  instant  to  he  a 
bourgeois  monarch,  it  was  important  to  place  beside  him  as  minister  a 
man  devoted  to  the  dominant  interests,  and  sufficiently  able  to  govern 
under  the  king's  name.  Fouche  was  marvellously  adapted  to  play 
this  part;  he  became  accordingly  an  indispensable  man.  It  will  be 
recollected  that  the  chambers  nominated  a  committee  of  government 
after  the  disaster  of  Waterloo.  Carnot  was  a  member  of  it,  but  its 
president  was  the  Due  d'Otraute.  It  is  true  that  Carnot  loved  the 
people ! 

Fouche's  first  care,  on  becoming  master  of  public  affairs,  was  to 
liberate  the  Baron  de  Vitrolles  from  prison.  They  had  an  interview. 
M.  de  Vitrolles  wished  to  quit  Paris  and  join  the  king,  but  the  recep- 
tion he  met  with  from  Fouche  kept  him  back.  *'  I  can  do  good  ser- 
vice here  to  the  cause  of  Louis  XVIII.,"  said  Vitrolles  to  Fouche, 
"but  on  three  conditions:  the  first  is,  that  my  life  shall  not  be  as- 
sailed ;  the  second,  that  you  shall  give  me  at  least  fifty  passports,  to 
enable  me  to  keep  up  a  correspondence  with  the  king ;  and  the  third, 
that  I  shall  he  allowed  to  have  access  to  you  every  day." — ^**  As  re- 
gards your  head,"  replied  Fouche,  with  that  picturesque  familiarity  of 
language  he  affected,  **  it  hangrs  on  the  same  hooks  as  my  own :  you 
shall  have  fifty  passports,  and  we  shall  see  each  other,  if  it  so  please 
you,  not  once,  but  twice  a  day."  M.  de  Vitrolles  hecame  in  this  way 
a  sort  of  middle  term  between  the  Bourbons  and  Fouche;  the  Resto- 
ration on  one  side,  the  bourgeoisie  on  the  other. 

Whilst  Fouche  was  keeping  up  an  active  correspondence  with  the 
court  of  Gand,  he  was  dispatching  emissaries  to  Austria,  with  orders 
to  plead  the  cause  of  the  little  King  of  Rome,  and  he  was  writing  to 
his  colleague  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  to  sound  the  diplomatic  body 
as  to  the  candidature  of  the  Due  d'Orleans ;  thus  carrying  on  three 
plots  simultaneously,  and  rendering  his  own  position  tenable,  be  the 
upshot  what  it  might. 

Founhe's  views  respecting  the  junior  branch  were  readily  adopted 
by  Talleyrand;  and  the  emperor  Alexander's  mind  was  inoculated 
with  them  by  means  of  certain  dexterous  insinuations,  so  that  one  day 
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tbe  ezar  saddeoly  proposed  the  question  in  full  congress  in  this  form  : 
Would  it  not  be  for  the  interest  of  Europe  that  the  crown  should  he 
pisced  on  the  head  of  the  Due  d*Orleans  ?  Universal  stupefaction  fol- 
lowed this  unexpected  proposition.  But  bad  not  the  hundred  days 
afforded  proof  of  the  political  nullity  of  the  elder  Bourbons  ?  Be* 
tween  a  21st  of  January  and  a  20th  of  March,  what  place  would  re- 
main for  the  tranquillity  of  Europe  and  the  security  of  her  kings? 
Opinions  were  already  inclining  in  favor  of  the  Due  d'Orleans  when 
the  project  was  defeated  by  the  resistance  made  to  it  by  Lord  Clan- 
carty,  who  expressed  himself  earnestly  on  the  danger  of  holding  out 
such  encouragements ,  to  the  ambition  of  collateral  lines. .  Upon  this 
M.  de  Talleyrand,  shifting  his  course  with  his  usual  dexterity,  wrote 
10  Louis  XVIIL  to  disclose  to  him  this  bpecies  of  diplomatic  conspi- 
racy, all  the  threads  of  which  he  had  arranged  with  his  own  hand. 

Meanwhile  the  princes  arrive  at  Arnouville.  The  Baron  de  Vilrolles 
hastens  to^join  them,  impatient  to  sound  for  himself  the  sentiments  of 
the  heads  of  the  coalition.  What  was  his  surprise  when  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  said  to  him,  '*  There  is  in  all  this  a  question  of  things, — 
viz.,  the  tricolour  cockade,  and  a  question  of  persons, — viz.,  Fouche/* 
M.  de  Vitrolles  having  then  reminded  the  duke  that  the  tricolour  cockade 
was  the  emblem  of  a  revolt  against  the  king,  and  that  Fouche  was  a 
regicide,  '^  Well,"  replied  the  English  general,  "  the  question  of  things 
might  perhaps  be  given  up,  but  not  the  personal  question  ;  that  is  im- 
possible."* Remarkable  words,  and  well  worthy  of  being  pondered ! 
So  then,  in  the  opinion  of  the  allies,  Fouche  represented  a  more  potent 
idea  in  France  than  that  which  was  expressed  by  the  tricoloured  cock- 
ade itself!  They  were  right;  for  the  fact  was,  the  Revolution  had 
aropsed  two  sorts  of  passions ;  the  one  sort  manly  and  glowing,  lofty, 
devoted ;  the  other  selfish  and  mercantile.  The  former  were  repre- 
sented by  the  tricolour  cockade ;  but,  after  having  dazzled  and  con- 
founded the  world  by  their  marvellous  explosion,  they  had  at  last  died 
away ;  over  excited  by  the  republic,  they  had  been  in  a  manner  ex- 
hausted by  Napoleon.  The  latter  were  personified  in  Fouche,  and 
these  unfortunately  were  now  the  stronger. 

After  this  it  need  not  be  wondered  at  that  the  nomination  of  Fouche 
to  the  ministry  of  police  was  made  one  of  the  conditions  of  Louis 
XVill's.  entrance  into  Paris.  The  bourgeoisie  required  a  guarantee, 
and  it  was  given  one.  Many  among  the  royalists  themselves  re- 
garded this  appointment  of  Fouche  as  a  necessary  evil ;  among  others 
the  Bailli  de  Crussol,  a  man  whose  royalism  was  honest  and  founded 
on  conviction. 

It  was  likewise  the  sense  of  this  necessity  that  determined  Loui's 
XVIIL  to  seat  in  his  closet  the  man  he  had  execrated  as  his  brother^s 
murderer.  We  may  infer  this  from  the  cynical  expressions  he  addressed 
to  the  Baron  de  Vitrolles  after  the  departure  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton and  M.  de  Talleyrand  for  Neuilly,  where  the  Duke  d*Otrante 

*  We  can  guartntee  the  authenticity  of  these  curioua  details. 
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awaited  them.  '*  I  have  inculcated  upon  them  that  they  mnst  act  for 
the  best,  for  I  am  well  aware  that  in  accepting  Fouche,  I  surrender  at 
discretion  (jc  livre  mon  puctlage).^^ 

Ail  these  scandals  were  to  be  eclipsed  by  the  great  scandal  of  the 
second  entry  of  the  allies  into  Paris.  This  time  there  was  no  battle 
fought,  no  blood  shed.  Paris  did  not  capitulate,  it  courted  capture. 
The  accomplices  of  the  foreigner  had  not  acted  this  time  in  secret  but 
in  the  open  day,  before  the  faces  of  all  men,  in  the  palace  appointed 
for  public  deliberation.  How  is  it  possible  to  depict  the  aspect  of  Paris 
during  those  horrible  days  ?  The  pride  of  France  had  taken  refuge 
among  the  most  wretched  of  her  children  :  the  proletaries  were  ail  thafr 
existed  of  the  country,  but  what  could  they  do  ?  At  the  very  most  a 
few  old  soldiers  were  met  here  and  there  at  the  turn  of  some  deserted' 
street  or  in  the  angles  of  the  cross-ways,  muttering  maledictions.  And 
whilst  all  along  the  splendid  main  streets  and  the  glittering  boulevards 
the  foreigners  were  defiling  by  thousands,  their  faces  no  longer  ex- 
pressing surprise  and  admiration  as  in  1814,  but  wrath,  disdain,  and 
insult,  a  crowd  of  elegant  women,  filling  the  windows,  were  loudly 
hailing  the  passage  of  the  victors,  and  waving  8cl|^  in  token  of  joy  ; 
the  rich  were  pre^arin$r  their  most  sumptuous  apartments  to  receive  the 
English  or  Prussian  officers ;  and  the  shopkeepers,  in  the  intoxication 
of  delighted  cupidity,  were  emulously  displaying  all  their  most  pre- 
cious stores. 

On  this  occasion,  however,  the  irruption  of  the  enemy  into  the  ca- 
pital did  not  excite  such  general  enthusiasm  as  the  first  invasion  had 
done.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  to  the  credit  of  a  portion  of  the  bour- 
geoisie, that  it  could  not  help  feeling  a  touch  of  melancholy  and  shame.^ 
The  spectacle  of  the  rural  population  wofully  taking  refuge  in  the 
city  with  their  goods  and  their  cattle,  sufficiently  told  the  nature  of  the 
change  which  the  disposition  of  the  allies  had  undergone;  they  were 
feared.  And  yet — but  no !  posterity  will  never  be  brought  to  believe 
in  such  excess  of  infamy— they  danced  on  the  everlastingly  profaned 
turf  of  the  Tuileries,  a  few  paces  from  the  Pont  des  Arts,  where  our 
enemies  had  planted  two  pieces  of  cannon,  in  readiness  to  fire  on  our 
public  edifices.  Frenchmen  dared  to  caper  in  vile  measures  round 
the  bleeding  body  of  their  country,  like  savages  bounding  in  a  ring 
round  a  vanquished  foe.    The  strangers  saw  this,  and  they  despised  us. 

Thus  began  In  France  the  era  of  material  interests. 

Those  individuals,  after  all,  could  hug  themselves  for  a  time  in  their 
prosperous  selfishness,  who  had  computed  how  much  money  an  hu- 
miliation, till  then  unparalleled,  would  bring  in ;  for,  as  the  last  depth 
of  this  deep  disgrace,  the  vanquished  suflfered  themselves  to  be  gorged 
with  gold  by  the  victors.  Paris  sold  itself  in  retail,  after  having  given 
itself  over  in  the  lump,  and  had  not  even  the  merit  of  a  disinterested 
infamy.  "  The  ordinary  takings  of  the  shopkeepers  increased  tenfold ; 
all  the  young  officers  had  expensive  mistresses,  boxes  in  the  theatres, 
and  dinners  at  Very's.  From  this  year,  1815,  date  most  of  the  ahop' 
keeping  fortunes  of  Paris,    h  is  impossible  to  imagine  the  immense 
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npenditore  of  the  leaders  of  the  coalesced  armies ;  the  Grand  Duke 
Constantine  and  his  brother  sank  1,600,000  roubles  in  Paris,  in  the 
eoorse  of  forty  days.     Blucher,  who  received  three  millions  from  the 
French  government,  mortgaged  his  estates,  and  quitted  Paris,  ruined  by 
the  gambling  houses."*     Paris,  we  perceive,  had  its  wages  largely   \ 
doled  oQi  to  it ;  the  enemies  of  France  were  prodigal,  and  the  purvey-    | 
era  for  this  mob  of  enchanted  revellers,  were  as  eager  to  gather  the    ' 
profits  of  its  intoxication  to  the  last  farthing,  as  it  was  itself  to  riot  to    . 
the  last  in  pleasures  and  insolence. 

Bat  there  was  this  singularity  in  the  results  produced  by  the  invasion, 
that  Prance  was  brutally  sacrificed  to  Paris. 

The  centralization  established  by  the  Empire  existed  in  full  force  in    t 
1815.    Paris  concentrated,  without  weakening  them,  all  the  various    , 
instincts,  interests  and  passions  of  more  than  thirty  millions  of  rpen ; 
it  epitomised  them  without  destroying  them.     The  invasion  made  pal-    ' 
pable  the  possible  oppression  latent  in  such  a  system  of  centralization  ;    { 
a.city  was  enriched,  and  a  whole  kingdom  subjected  to  pillage.     Yes,   , 
fields  laid  waste  and  desolate,  a  multitude  of  petty  proprietors  ruined, 
the  agriculture  of  several  provinces  dried  up  at  the  fountain-head,  opu-   . 
lent  cities  crushed  under  the  weight  of  arbitrary  contributions,  every 
thing,  in  short,  that  conquest  can  do  and  dares  do  in  its  most  savage 
excesses ;  all  this  was  what  those  pieces  of  gold  represented,  which 
the  strangers  scattered  through  Paris  with  a  recklessness  replete  with 
insult. 

Another  result  deserves  notice.  As  France  was  pitilessly  ransacked 
(or  the  benefit  of  the  mother  city,  just  so  the  body  at  large  of  the  bour- 
geoisie was  finally  impoverished  to  the  profit  of  some  fortunate  capi« 
taiists.  The  cost  of  subsisting  the  seven  hundred  thousand  men  who 
encumbered  our  soil,  the  frightful  abuse  of  requisitions,  the  augmenta- 
tion of  all  kinds  of  imposts,  the  forced  loans,  the  thousand  millions, 
the  price  of  our  deliverance ;  what  a  burden  was  all  this  to  lay  on  the 
bourgeois  !  It  is  true,  recourse  was  had  to  credit  to  clear  off  the  in- 
cumbrance ;  true,  that  the  conditions  of  the  loan  contracted  with  the 
foreign  bankers.  Baring  and  Hope,  and  of  which  the  principal  Parisian 
bankers  obtained  an  eighth,  offered  the  lenders  the  enormous  profit  of 
from  20  to  22  per  cent,  interest ;  true,  that  the  first  financial  measures 
of  the  Restoration  were  so  favourable  to  the  great  capitalists,  that  when 
M.  Casimir  Perier  wrote  a  pamphlet  inveighing  against  the  scandal  of 
the  operation,  he  took  his  stand  upon  this,  among  other  grounds,  that 
it  woold  have  been  more  national  to  apply  only  to  the  bankers  of 
France.  .  .  .  Erect  above  the  mass  of  the  bourgeoisie,  bending  under 
the  burden,  the  higher  bourgeoisie  derived  increased  strength  and  opu- 
lence from  the  public  shame.  In  this  point  of  view,  it  is  manifest  that 
the  iuvMion  was,  in  a  manner,  a  new  contrivance  afforded  the  richest 
to  rob  the  poorest.  In  the  long  nin,  when  the  foreigners  afterwards 
departed  beyond  our  frontiers,  they  did  not,  perhaps,  carry  off  with 

*  Hifltoire  da  la  RotUuration,  par  un  Homne  d'Gtat^  vol.  ui.|  pp<  64,  Q6. 
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them  any  great  qnantity  of  money ;  but  the  amount  they  caused  to 
change  hands  was  enormous.  Thrust  by  the  chances  of  war  between 
the  great  capitalists  and  the  small  manufacturers,  between  the  bankers 
and  the  artisans,  between  daring  speculators  and  working  men,  they 
bestowed  on  the  former,  by  means  of  the  loan*  what  they  had  vio- 
lently extorted  from  the  latter  by  way  of  taxation. 

Thus,  before  ever  the  bourgeoisie  was  installed  in  the  administration, 
the  principle  of  death  latent  within  it  had  been  already  indicated  to  the 
attentive  philosopher  by  the  first  material  result  of  the  invasion. 

If  the  reader  will  ponder  the  lines  I  have  just  written,  he  will  find 
they  contain  the  germ  of  the  whole  social  history  of  the  bourgeoisie : 
the  banking  interest  inthralling  industry  and  commerce ;  individual 
credit  profiting  the  strong,  injuring  the  weak  ;  in  a  word,  the  reign  of 
competitibn  tending  inevitably  to  overthrow  small  fortunes,  and  to  un- 
dermine those  of  the  middle  standard;  and  all  this  for  the  purpose  of 
arriving  at  a  real  financial  feudality,  or,  if  you  will,  an  oligarchy  of 
bankers.  Admirable  law  of  Providence,  which  set  the  threat  of  punish- 
ment side  by  side  with  the  crime,  made  the  very  selfishness  of  the 
bourgeoisie  engender  the  commencement  of  its  dissolution,  and  mingled 
with  the  shameful  causes  of  its  aggrandizement  the  indication  of  the 
causes  of  its  final  ruin ! 

But  a  system  of  things  with  which  the  passions  of  numbers  are  bound 
up,  does  not  come  to  naught  in  a  day,  whatever  be  the  vices  of  its  ori- 
gin. Many  generations  are  oAen  insufficient  to  absorb  all  the  venom 
of  an  evil  principle.  Every  tyrannical  regime  may  be  likened  to  an  abyss 
which  can  be  filled  up  only  with  dead  bodies :  the  cruel  operation  pro* 
ceeds  slowly  to  its  accomplishment,  for  the  abyss  is  profound. 

In  spite,  then,  of  some  not  very  prominent  signs  of  future  decay,  a 
long  dominion  was  promised,  in  1815,  to  this  unfeeling  reign  of  com- 
petition and  individualism.  Only,  that  dominion  required  to  be  com- 
pleted. The  power  of  the  bourgeoisie  had  its  roots  in  the  constitution 
of  society  ;  it  only  remained  for  it  to  obtain  a  footing  in  the  political  do- 
main.    Individualism  below  summoned  liberalism  to  seat  itself  above. 

Accordingly,  from  1815  to  1830,  the  bourgeoisie  busied  itself  only 
with  completing  its  dominion*  To  turn  the  elective  system  to  its  own 
advantage,  to  seize  on  the  parliamentary  power  and  render  it  supreme 
after  having  achieved  its  conquest,  such  was  for  fifteen  years  the  work 
prosecuted  by  liberalism,  a  work  summarily  expressed  in  these  words: 
To  ENSLAVE  ROYALTY  WITHOUT  DESTROYING  IT.  Thus,  after  those  re- 
volutionists of  '03  had  passed  away,  who  had  trampled  on  political  tra- 
dition with  such  fierce  heroism;  after  the  reign  of  a  man,  who,  as  he 
could  date  only  from  himself,  had  essayed  to  silence  for  ever  the  anti- 
quated vociferation  of  the  assemblies,  uprose  once  more  unconquered 
tradition,  bringing  with  it  a  renewal  of  the  struggle  so  long  maintained 
against  royalty  by  the  etats-generaux  and  the  parliamentarians. 

How  many  novelties  had  the  natural  course  of  events  introduced 
into  this  old  quarrel !  The  field  of  battle  had  been  transformed ;  the 
object  of  the  combat  was  no  longer  the  same;  the  prize  of  victory  had 
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t  different  complezioo,  the  combatants  had  another  aspect.  What  of 
that?  There  was  in  this  reviving  conflict  something  which  events  had 
not  been  able  to  change — its  essential  nature. 

n- 

When  the  Bourbons  fell  in  1830,  many  and  various  were  the  expla- 
nations given  of  the  event. 

They  had  entered  France,  it  was  said,  floated  on  the  tide  of  inva- 
sion, like  its  foam.  They  had  rendered  France  vassal  to  Europe,  and 
the  ink  was  not  dried  on  the  6ngers  of  their  ministers  from  signing  the 
treaties  of  1H15.  They  had  brought  back  into  the  heart  of  a  sorrowing 
country  thousands  of  the  haughty  race  of  gentUskommes,  and  that 
grasping  and  encroaching  caste,  the  clergy.  They  had  begun  their 
career  with  proscriptions,  and  the  shade  of  Michel  Ney  rose  up  against 
them,  accusing  them  of  murder.  They  held  the  sword  suspended  over 
the  heads  of  the  purchasers  of  national  estates,  and  their  mere  presence 
was  a  never-ending  menace. 

Woe  to  him  who  should  declare  one  of  ail  these  charges  unjust ! 
But  are  they  enough  to  account  historically  for  the  part  played  by  the 
bourgeoisie  in  1830?     I  say  not. 

If  Louis  XVIII.  dared  to  pick  up  his  crown  from  the  bloody  field  of 
Waterloo;  if  he  re-entered  Paris,  surrounded  by  an  English, Russian, 
and  Prussian  staff;  if  he  did  not  blush  to  admit  in  the  Prince  Regent 
of  England  a  right  of  moral  suzerainty  over  the  heritage  of  Louis  XIV. 
and  of  Napoleon ;  if  Wellington  was  through  him  Marshal  of  France; 
if, .while  he  was  trying  his  hand  at  royalty  in  the  Tuileries,  the  Baron 
von  Muffling,  a  foreigner,  was  made  governor  of  his  capital;  if  the 
Louvre  was  pillaged  by  the  Prussians ;  if  Blucher,  in  a  fit  of  rage, 
could  talk  with  impunity  of  blowing  up  our  edifices;  if  Alexander  was 
regarded  as  the  friend  of  the  King  of  France,  because  he  had  been 
content  with  making  the  bridges  built  in  remembrance  of  our  victories 
echo  under  the  footsteps  of  his  army;  if  the  allies,  treating  with  this 
same  King  of  France,  exacted,  and  were  accorded,  as  a  preliminary  to 
all  negotiation,  that  the  army  of  the  Loire  should  be  dissolved,  so  that 
France  should  have  nothing  left  but  to  entreat  for  mercy  ;  lastly, — for 
k)Dg,  long,  alas!  is  the  list  of  our  humiliations  in  those  days, — if  our 
enemies  acquired  by  the  treaty  of  November  the  right  not  only  of  re- 
ducing France  to  her  last  limits,  but  of  dismantling  her  fortifications, 
of  building  others  against  her  with  her  own  money,  of  watching  and 
controlling  her  policy,  and  of  occupying  her  territory  for  five  years^— 
was  all  this  the  crime  solely  of  the  king,  the  princes  and  the  ministers  ? 
Why  had  the  representatives  of  the  bourgeoisie,  the  members  of  the 
legislative  bodvi  refused  the  vanquished  Napoleon  that  sword  he  asked 
for  as  a  sirnple  general  to  repair  the  disaster  of  Waterloo,  and  to  save 
the  country,  or  die?  And  why,  when  the  first  gleam  of  the  enemies' 
watchfires  was  seen,  why  did  not  the  bourgeoisie  of  Paris  stir  up  the 
people  so  prompt  to  fight,  and  rush,  itself,  to  arms,  turning  desperately 
to  bay,  like  the  glorious  monks  of  Saragossa?    But  no:  all  the  gates  of 
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the  town  were  thrown  open ;  and  there  were  shouts  of  joy  in  all  the 
streets;  and  there  were  dances  in  the  public  gardens;  and  in  all  the 
theatres,  for  several  months,  the  enthusiasm  of  those  who  frequent  the 
theatres  hailed  in  Alexander  the  demigod  of  the  invasion!  Hear  it 
again:  **The  shopkeepers  increased  their  usual  receipts  tenfold. 
From  1815  date  most  of  the  shopkeeping  fortunes  of  the  capital."  A 
proof  that  the  bourgeoisie  had  no  thought  in  lb:)0  of  punishing  the 
Bourbons  as  princes  brought  into  France  by  the  stranger,  is,  that  it  se- 
lected to  fill  the  throne  Philip  Duke*  of  Orleans.  And  how  had  the 
Due  d'Oricans  entered  France?  Was  not  he  loo  found  in  the  rear  of 
the  invasion?  Let  us  deal  justice  and  truth  to  all.  Had  the  bour- 
geoisie taken  upon  it  in  1830  to  exact  expiation  of  the  crown  for  the 
events  of  1815,  then  I  say  it  would  have  taken  vengeance  on  the  elder 
branch  of  the  Bourbons  for  crimes  of  which  it  was  itself  the  accomplice. 
Nothing  of  the  kind  occurred.     It  was  the  people  who  remembered.* 

Could  the  bourgeoisie  with  any  more  show  of  reason  fall  upon  the 
order  of  gentilshommes  ?  I  have  noticed  that  Louis  XVIII.  committed 
in  1814  the  mistake  of  professing  too  open  a  regard  for  ancient  names; 
but  he  had  made  haste  to  correct  that  error  in  1815.  Do  we  not  find 
in  the  first  ministerial  list  of  the  latter  epoch,  along  with  the  name  of 
Talleyrand  de  Perigord,  that  of  Pasquier,  belonging  to  the  noblesse  de 
robe,  and  those  still  less  aristocratic  of  Gouvion  St.  Cyr,  Fouche,  and 
Louis  ?  Did  M,  Decazes,  who  was  so  long  the  soul  of  the  government 
of  the  Restoration,  owe  his  influence  to  his  parchments  ?  Were  not 
MM.  de  Vill^Ie,  de  Corbiere,  and  de  Peyronnet,  who  filled  with  their 
existence  the  last  years  of  the  Restoration,  were  they  not  almost  novi 
homines?  That  the  higher  bourgeoisie  felt  a  very  lively  repugnance 
for  the  nobles  and  the  clergy,  and  that  it  pursued  the  former  with  its 
jealous  passions,  under  the  war-cry  of  equality,  and  the  latter  with  its 

*  Here  it  a  ipecimeD  of  the  tenni  in  which  M.  Villemain,  who  hat  bun  minister 
Mince  1830,  congratultted  the  Emperor  Alexander  on  his  victory  of  1814,  and  that  in 
full  Academy,  April  21,  1814. 

**  At  a  time  when  all  hearts  are  preoccupied  by  this  august'presence,  I  have  need  to 
entreat  indulgence  and  pardon  for  the  interruption  I  am  about  to  occasion.  How  great 
is  the  contrast  between  so  feeble  a  literary  interest  and  an  audience  such  as  this!  Did 
the  Princes  of  the  North,  who  came  to  mingle  in  these  meetings  in  times  paat,  foresee 
that  their  descendants  would  one  day  be  led  to  them  by  the  result  of  warf  Such  are 
the  revolutions  of  empires.  But  the  power  of  the  arts  over  generous  souls  does  not 
change.  Before  the  image  of  the  arts  monarcbs  in  arms  pause  like  monarchs  on  a 
journey.  They  respect  it  in  our  monuments,  in  the  genius  of  our  writers,  and  in  the 
vast  renown  of  our  tavantt.  Eloquence,  or  rather  history,  will  celebrate  this  literary 
urbanity,  when  it  comes  to  tell  of  this  war  without  ambition,  this  inviolable  and  disin. 
tfirested  league,  this  royal  sacrifice  of  the  most  cherished  feelings  immolated  to  the 
repose  of  nations,  and  to  a  sort  of  European  patriotism.  The  valiant  heir  of  Frederick 
has  proved  to  us  that  the  chances  of  arms  do  not  oast  down  a  genuine  king  from  the 
throne;  that  he  always  rises  again  nobly,  borne  up  on  his  people^s  arms,  and  remains 
invincible  because  he  is  loved.  Alexander's  magnanimity  sets  before  our  eyes  one  of 
those  antique  souls  passionately  athirst  for  glory.  His  power  and  his  youth  are  war- 
rants for  the  long  peace  of  Europe.  His  heroism,  purified  by  the  light  of  modern  civil !• 
zation,  seems  worthy  of  perpetuating  its  empire,  worthy  of  renewing  and  still  more 
embellishing  the  image  of  the  philosophical  monarch  presented  by  Marcus  Aureiios, — 
of  displaying,  in  fine,  on  the  throne,  the  armed  wisdom  of  a  power,  vast  as  iu  own 
tspiratioBf  for  the  welfare  of  the  world*'* 
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frigid  scepticism,  while  crying  up  liberty  of  conscience,  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  civil  power,  is  bevond  all  manner  of  doubt.  Only  it 
would  never  have  incurred  the  risks  of  a  revolution  had  it  looked  for- 
ward to  nothing  else  than  securing  the  triumph  of  its  scepticism  and  its 
Tanity. 

As  for  the  cruelties  so  heavily  charged  upon  Louis  XVIIL*  it  must 
be  owned  that  it  is  chiefly  to  circumstances  they  owe  the  character  they 
hare  preserved  in  history. 

*•  At  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,"*  says  an  historian  of  the  Bestora- 
tioD,  **  Ney  stepped  into  a  hackney-coach,  dressed  in  a  blue-frock.  He 
bad  sent  to  ask  M.  de  Semooville  for  a  bottle  of  Bordeaux  and  had 
drunk  it.  The  grand  referendary  accompanied  the  marshal  to  the 
coach;  the  cure  of  St.  Sulpice  was  by  his  side,  and  two  officers  of  gen- 
darmerie on  the  box.  The  dismal  party  crossed  the  Luxembourg-gar- 
dens on  the  observatory  side.  On  passing  the  iron  gate  it  turned  to 
the  left  and  halted  fifty  paces  further  on  under  the  wall  of  the  avenue. 
The  coach  having  stopped,  the  marshal  stepped  out  nimbly,  and  stand- 
ing eight  paces  fropi  the  wall,  said  to  the  officer,  *  Is  this  the  place, 
sir?' — » Yes,  monsieur  le  marechal.'  Ney  then  look  off  his  hat  with 
his  left  hand,  laid  his  right  on  his  heart,  and  addressing  the  soldiers, 
cried  out,  *  Comrades,  fire  on  me.*  The  officer  gave  the  signal  to  fire, 
and  Ney  fell  without  making^  any  motion.'* 

What  strikes  us  above  all  in  this  horrible  execution  is  its  gloomy 
secrecy  and  want  of  solemnity.  The  multitude  was  not  there  at  the 
last  moment,  it  had  been  deceived,  and  was  assembled  in  the  plain  of 
Crenelle.  Michel  Ney,  Marshal  of  France,  Prince  of  Moskowa,  Duke 
of  Elchingen,  is  shot  in  a  lonely  silent  spot,  at  the  foot  of  a  wall,  by 
soldiers  who  skulk  from  observation,  by  order  of  a  government  afraid 
of  its  own  violence.  This  explains  why  it  was  that  the  first  cruelties 
of  the  Bestorotion  left  traces  stamped  in  fire  on  men's  hearts.  Ney 
had  turned  against  Louis  XVIIL  the  sword  he  had  received  from  him 
to  defend  him  in  1814  :  there  is  no  question  of  that.  It  is  true  he  was 
under  the  safeguard  of  a  capitulation  :  but  the  vengeance  of  reaction  is 
sot  to  be  stoppied  by  such  slight  considerations  as  this.  To  kill  one's 
enemies  had  been  no  novelty  for  half  a  century :  '98  had  wearied  ther 
executioner.  But  the  necessities  of  a  situation  without  parallel  ac- 
counted for,  and  more  than  excused  the  blows  struck  by  the  Bevolu- 
tion:  the  sound  of  the  axe  was  lost  in  '93  in  the  clamours  of  the  forum 
and  in  the  universal  uproar.  Here  there  was  nothing  of  the  kind: 
death  was  inflicted  in  cold  blood,  and  a  whole  nation  kept  silence  round 
the  executioners.  Be  it  as  it  may,  if  the  bourgeoisie  was  indignant, 
its  indignation  was  assuredly  disinterested ;  since  Ney  and  Lab6doy^re 
died  victims  of  an  idea  combated  and  vanquished  with  the  aid  of  the 
bourgeoisie  itself;  since  they  died  victims  of  the  Empire, — victims  of 
the  Hundred  Days.  Napoleon  had  caused  the  Due  d'Enghien  to  be 
shot  in  the  trenches  of  Vincennes.    Louis  XVIIL  paid  Napoleon  back 

*  Hiftoire  de  la  &«8ta8raUoti|  par  an  Homme  dtEut^  p.  404. 
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murder  for  murder, — a  kind  of  emulation  most  worthy  of  the  masters  of 
the  earth!  But  that  is  all.  Did  the  bourgeoisie  on  the  day  succeeding 
the  revolution  of  July,  when  it  was  all  powerful,  impose  on  its  king  the 
duty  of  restoring  the  name,  fame,  and  memory  of  Ney  ?  And  why  did 
it  not  ?• 

I  come  to  another  point,  the  interests  of  the  purchasers  of  national 
-  properly.  This  was  a  more  serious  question  for  the  bourgeoisie,  for 
it  was  no  mere  a^air  of  sentiment  and  humanity:  accordingly  care  was 
taken  not  to  alarm  men's  interests  on  this  score.  Louis  XVIIL,  who 
committed  so  many  blunders,  at  least  did  not  commit  this  one.  He 
affirmed  in  his  declaration  of  Saint  Omer  that  the  purchasers  of  na- 
tional property  should  never  be  molested.  What  do  1  say?  Did  the 
chamber  of  1815,  intoxicated  as  it  was  with  aristocracy,  ever  carry  the 
audacity  of  its  counter-revolutionary  passions  to  that  length  ?  Recol- 
lect the  law. on  seditious  cries:  the  5ih  article  of  that  law  provided  a 
penalty  against  every  expression  of  a  nature  to  alarm  the  possessors  of 
national  property,  "Wherefore  this  measure?"  exclaimed  the  Vicomte 
de  Chateaubriand  on  this  occasion  before  the  assembled  peers.  "  Why 
impose  a  silence,  which  would  be  broken,  if  not  by  men,  yet  by  the 
i^ery  stones  that  serve  as  landmarks  to  the  patrimonies  whose  posses- 
sors it  is  intended  tore-assure?*'  Words  of  rash  daring;  but  not  all 
Chateaubriand's  eloquence  could  give  efiect  to  their  hardihood,  even  at 
a  moment  when  the  counter-revolution  showed  itself  daring  to  ifiso- 
lence!  If,  therefore,  the  interests  of  the  purchasers  of  national  pro- 
perty were  so  often  invoked  in  the  polemics  of  liberalism,  it  was  be- 
cause they  furnished  that  insincere  system  with  a  serviceable  weapon. 
And  if  the  milliard  granted  the  emigrants  be  held  up  to  me  in  objec- 
tion, my  answer  is,  that  this  counter-revolutionary  act  wad  not  passed 
till  after  the  electipn  of  the  Abbe  Gregoire,  the  regicide,  not  till  after 
the  assassination  of  the  Due  de  Berri ;  that  is  to  say,  when  the  mon- 
archy driven  to  extremities,  determined  at  last  to  dare  all  against  its 
enemies,  clearly  perceiving  that  its  enemies  would  dare  all  against  it. 

*  At  the  Tcry  moment  I  write  these  lines,  this  dapr,  May  7,  1841,  the  journtlt  m- 
•nounce  the  determinatioD  just  come  to  by  the  ton  or  Marshal  Ney,  to  take  hi«  seat  in 
that  assembly  which  voted  almost  unanimously  for  the  death  of  his  father.  la  the  last 
letter,  explaining  the  motives  to  this  determination,  1  find  virhat  follows:  -    * 

**  The  son  of  the  Marquis  of  Strafford  did  not  take  bis  seat  in  the  Hooee  of  Lordt 
till  af\er  he  had  obtained  the  reversion  of  the  sentence  unjustly  passed  on  his  father  in 
the  rergn  of  Charles  I. 

«  Less  fortunate  than  he,  or  less  efficiently  seconded  by  circumstances,  and  by  the 
state  of  our  laws,  I  have  not  been  able  completely  to  succeed  in  the  acoompliehment 
of  a  religious  duty,  which  I  have,  nevertheless,  pursued  without  reJaxatioo,  and  by  all 
the  means  in  my  power  since  1831. 

'<  My  efforts  with  the  different  ministries  which  have  succeeded  eacb  other  during 
that  space  of  time,  have  been  always  frustrated  by  exceptions  to  my  heus  in  curiA^ 
drawn  partly  from  the  lacunas  of  our  code  in  matters  of  revision,  partly  also  from  the 
inconveniences  with  regard  to  the  public  security  which  would  be  occasioned  by  the 
evocation  of  certain  reminiscences  which  passion  would  not  fail  to  fasted  upon.w.... 

"  What  shall  I  say  to  you  f  I  have  been  fighting  thus  without  ■ueceas  .these  ten 
years  past  I'' 

This  is  what  the  goTernmeot  of  the  bouigeoisie  bad  in  store  for  the  menorjr  of 
Marshal  Ney! 
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Besides,  be  it  well  observed,  if  the  milliard  of  indemniiy  was  a  virtual 
condemnation  of  the  principles  of  'b9,  it  was  no  less  a  guarantee  offered 
totbe  owners  of  national  estates,  since  it  was  the  price  for  which  they 
were  granted  security.  This  indemnity  being  paid,  the  possessors  of 
the  property  in  question  were  definitively  protected  from  all  hostile  pro- 
ceedings; aiid  those  who  had  most  reason  to  complain  were  all  those 
poor  artisans,  all  those  workmen,  all  those  children  of  the  people,  from 
whom  the  emigration  had  levied  its  import,  though  they  had  never  been 
partakers  of  its  spoils. 

Returning  then  to  what  I  have  aimed  at  proving,  I  repeat  that  the 
struggle  which  began  in  1815,  and  which  was  to  terminate  in  the  revo- 
laiioo  of  1830,  was  but  the  continuation,  for  the  bene6t  of  the  hour* 
geoisie,  of  the  struggle  which  the  etats  generaux  had  maintained  pre- 
viously to  1789  against  the  monarchical  principle,  though  without  eclat, 
without  vigour,  and  without  continuity. 

Can  society  have  two  heads?  Is  sovereignty  divisible?  Is  there 
Dot  between  government  by  a  king,  and  government  by  an  assembly,  a 
gulf  which  every  day  tends  to  make  deeper  and  wider?  And  wherever 
this  dualism  exists,  is  not  the  nation  doomed  to  fluctuate  miserably  be- 
tween a  10th  of  August  and  an  I8th  Brumaire?  This  question  was 
presented  to  Louis  XVIII.  on  the  day  he  seated  himself  on  the  throne, 
as  it  had  been  to  Bonaparte  during  the  Hundred  E)a3's;  and  as  the 
social  strength  was  on  the  side, of  the  bourgeoisie,  it  was  natural  that 
the  question  should  be  decided  in  its  favour.  The  obstacles  with  which 
royalty  had  to  contend  during  the  Restoration,  the  countless  feelings  of 
hatred  that  gathered  in  its  way,  the  tempests  that  assailed,  the  sort  of 
popular  earthquake  that  overthrew  it  in  1830,  all  these  had  no  more 
sen'ous  cause. 

Had  it  even  been  possible  to  create  a  mediating  power  between  the 
crown,  and  the  chamber!  But  the  right  of  entail  having  been  for  ever 
abolished,  the  division  of  patrimonies  having  become  an  inevitable  fact, 
the  aristocracy  having  been  thrice  vanquished,  what  availed  a  peerage? 
That  of  1815  represented  but  a  heapol'  ruins,  and  was  in  reality  but  the 
\iriog  history  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  treacheries.  So  little  account 
|i'aa  made  of  it,  that  Louis  XVUL,  for  instance,  regarded  it  simply  as 
a  means  **o/  jmUing  a  ring  on  the  finger  of  people  of  hit  household 
on  the  birth  of  their  eldest  sons"  The  fact  is,  that  the  personal  com- 
position of  the  peerage  was  recast  in  1815  without  scruple  and  without 
thame.  Peers  of  France  were  broken,  and  others  were  created  i  the 
title  of  peer  became  a  mode  of  recompense  or  a  prize  held  out  to  the 
higher  officers  of  the  royal  household.  And  after  this  M.  de  Talleyrand 
iaocied  himself  a  great  statesman  for  having  caused  such  a  peerage  to 
be  declared  hereditary!  What  poverty  of  views!  When  Lord  Ches- 
terfield's son  was  setting  out  to  visit  the  different  courts  of  Europe,  his 
father  said  10  him,  «*Go,  my  son,  go  and  see  the  sort  of  men  by  whom 
the  world  is  governed  !"*    I  comprehend  this  disdain. 

V  *  Tb»  Batbof  of  this  ttying  wae  not  Lord  Chesterfield),  but  Oienstiema,  Cbtncellor 
of  Sweden  under  Gurtavus  Adolphus  and  Chriattoa.  **  I,  mi  fiJi,  Tide  qaam  minimft 
tapieatiA  regitur  nuodus.*' — Translator. 
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Yes,  before  ever  the  government  of  the  Restoration  was  in  full  ope- 
ration, the  leading  feature  of  the  case  was  the  necessary  rivalry  of  these 
two  powers,  the  crown  and  the  chamber.  And  see  the  kind  of  circum- 
stances that  announce  and  prepare  the  struggle.  When  the  elections 
begin,  two  men  are  found  dividing  the  ministerial  power  between  them, 
Talleyrand  and  Fouche:  the  latter,  able,  shrewd,  a  practised  master 
of  intrigue,  possessing  the.  confidence  of  the  bourgeoisie,  and  versed  in 
the  art  of  dealing  with  impure  implements;  the  other  as  devoid  of 
intellectual  as  of  moral  worth,  but  passing  for  a  grand  seigneur  with- 
out prejudices,  and  enjoying  an  immense  reputation  as  a  statesman, 
because  baseness  has  its  triumphs,  which  every  vulgar  mind  confounds 
with  those  of  talent.  The  antagonism  between  these  two  men  is  glar- 
ing; every  one  sees  this,  every  one  says  this,  and  it  seems  that  this 
will  pnn^e  the  rock  on  which  the  ministry  will  be  wrecked.  But  no: 
the  ministry  is  about  to  be  dissolved,  but  its  dissolution  will  be  the  first 
evidence  of  the  power  of  the  bourgeois  interests,  and  of  the  irresistible 
force  of  the  elective  principle. 

We  know  what  had  rendered  Fouche  necessary  as  a  minister:  con- 
sequently he  could  only  fall  to  make  way  for  another  man,  capable  like 
himself  of  representing  in  the  government  the  interests  and  the  pas- 
sions of  the  bourgeoisie.  Those  who  have  assigned  no  other  cause  for 
the  extraordinary  fortune  of  M.  Decazes  than  the  affection  of  Louis 
XVIII.,  appear  to  me  not  to  have  dived  to  the  bottom  of  this  subject. 
M.  Decazes  was  of  plebeian  origin :  no  tie  could  have  attached  him 
to  a  regimen  of  grand  seigneurs.  He  loved  money,  and  knew  its 
value:  he  loved  power, and  comprehended  the  conditions  of  its  tenure. 
He  possessed  sanity,  suppleness,  activity,  scepticism,  subaltern  am- 
bition, every  quality  positive  and  negative  to  enable  him  to  know  and 
to  make  him  subservient  to  the  side  that  was  the  stronger.  Liberalism, 
in  so  far  as  it  was  lacking  in  elevation,  could  not  find  a  truer  personifi- 
cation.    M.  Decazes  was  Fouche  softened  down. 

This  is  precisely  what  rendered  Decazes  fit,  in  the  eyes  of  the  bour- 
geoisie, to  supersede  Fouche.  Again,  he  had  said,  in  speaking  of  Napo- 
leon's astonishing  march  on  Paris  on  the  20th  of  March,  ^*  Legitimacy 
is  not  to  be  acquired  by  dint  of  hard  running;'*  and  independently  of 
this  profession  of  faith,  the  royalists  preferred  him  to  the  Due  d'Otraote, 
because  he  at  least  did  not  carry  the  smell  of  blood  on  his  clothes. 

M.  Decazes  was  carried  in  this  way  to  the  summit  of  public  honors, 
and  Fouche  fell  from  power, leaving  behind  a  successor  worthy  of  him. 
Louis  XVIII.'s  liking  for  the  new  minister  served  his  fortunes,  but  does 
not  singly  account  for  them.  M.  Decazes  was  a  liberal;  that  was  his 
strength.  The  lime  of  favourites  was  passed,  and  if  M.  Decazes  had 
been  backed  by  nothing  else  than  the  royal  affection,  which  is  won  and 
kept  by  flattery,  his  influence,  like  that  of  M.  de  Blacas,  would  never 
have  extended  beyond  the  government  of  the  antechamber. 

But  by  the  side  of  this  singular  fact,  the  sudden  elevation  of  M.  De- 
cazes, stands  another  no  less  characteristic,  the  fall  of  the  Talleyrand 
ministry.     Why  did  that  ministry  break  down?    Because  the  result  of 
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the  first  elections  foretold  a  chamber  hostile  to  it.  M.  de  Talleyratid 
fearing  too  vehement  an  opposition,  had  an  audience  of  the  king,  and 
asked  him  if  the  cabinet  might  count  fully  on  the  support  of  the  crown 
in  the  approaching  contest.  Louis  XVIIL,  long  jealous  of  the  prince's 
reputation,  appeared  ofiended  at  the  arrogance  of  his  alarm,  and  to  the 
great  astonishment  of  the  whole  country  dissolved  the  ministry,  leaving 
the  destinies  of  royalty  in  France  to  fall  into  the  feehle  hands  of  the 
Dae  de  Richelieu.  Are  not  these  very  remarkable  facts?  A  bourgeois, 
a  liberal,  M.  Decazes  becoming  the  head  of  the  royalist  government; 
the  first  ministry  of  the  Restoration  overthrown  by  the  niere  approach 
of  the  chamber,  and  in  a  manner  by  the  shadow  of  the  elective  prin- 
ciples; this  victory  achieved  on  the  eve  of  the  battle;  does  not  all  this 
strike  one  as  a  revelation  of  that  force,  of  which  the  fifteen  years  of 
the  Restoration  were  to  be  but  the  complete  development  in  a  political 
respect? 

So  fully  alive  were  the  most  intelligent  royalists  to  the  invincible 
force  of  the  elective  principle,  considered  as  a  means  of  aggrandizing 
the  bourgeoisie,  that  some  of  them  made  incredible  eflforts  to  keep 
Fouch^  in  the  ministry  until  the  assembling  of  the  deputies:  witness 
M.  de  Vitrolles,  whose  constant  cry  was,  **  Before  dismissing  Fouche, 
wait  for  the  chamber." 

But  here  is  something  more  significant  still.  The  elections  are  ended ; 
the  chamber  assembles.  Those  who  have  reflected  on  the  character  of 
all  reactions  know  why  this  chamber  would  naturally  call  itself  exclu- 
sively royalist.  They  talked  of  nothing  in  it  but  the  king:  fidelity  to 
the  king  was  the  virtue  of  the  day:  were  we  to  rely  on  the  official 
language  of  the  chamber,  never  had  France  been  more  completely 
monarchical ;  and  nothing  could  eaual  the  enthusiasm  that  burst  forth 
in  the  assembly  when  M.  de  Vaublanc  pronounced  these  words:  «*The 
immense  majority  of  the  chamber  holds  fast  by  its  king.'*  But  what! 
It  is  by  a  series  of  sharp  attacks  on  royalty  that  this  chamber,  so  emi- 
nently royalist,  commences  its  proceedings.  The  first  bill*  {proiet  de 
hi),  presented  to  the  chamber  by  the  gardtden  9ceauxis  received  with 
many  indications  of  dissatisfaction,  and  is  passed  only  with  modifications 
that  completely  destroy  its  original  character.  A  broad  and  striking 
assertion  this  of  the  right  of  the  initiative  on  the  part  of  the  assembly ! 
And  from  that  moment  how  ardently  was  an  opportunity  sought  to 
exercise  that  initiative!  Whether  the  question  regarded  the  law  upon 
the  suspension  of  individual  liberty,  presented  by  M.  Decazes,  or  that 
on  jurisdictions  presented  by  the  f)uc  de  Feltre,  the  chamber  thinks 
iuelf  called  on  not  only  to  rectify  the  handiwork  of  the  ministers,  but 
to  make  it  over  again.  Alone  it  fills  the  political  stage ;  alone  it  governs. 
Was  there  ever  seen  since  the  Convention  an  assembly  more  violent, 
more  imperious,  more  intoxicated  with  the  sense  of  its  own  rights  ?  It 
learns  that  the  king  proposes  to  have  the  ordinance  of  the  24th  of  July 
legalized,  which  limited  royalist  vengeance  to  nineteen  heads  of  note 

*  Tb«  hill  reapeoting  «editioi»  criet. 
▼ot.  I.— 4 
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given  up  to  the  tribunals,  and  to  thirty-eight  persons  sentenced  to  ban- 
ishment. At  this  news  the  rage  of  the  chamber  rises  to  its  highest 
pitch,  and  lest  the  act  of  amnesty  should  be  too  indulgent,  it  takes  the 
initiative  into  its  own  hands,  thus  usurping  the  most  personal  of  all 
the  prerogatives  of  royalty.  Is  it  possible  to  conceive  any  thing  more 
overbearing  ?  And  what  act  of  sovereignty  could  be  more  peremptory 
than  that  motion  of  M.  de  Liabourdonnaye's,  which  proscribed  at  one 
blow  all  the  marshals,  all  the  generals,  all  the  prefects,  all  the  high 
functionaries  implicated  in  Bonaparte's  return  ;  which  struck  at  all  the 
regicide  signers  of  the  acte  additionnel;  which  excluded  for  ever  from 
the  soil-  of  France  all  the  members  of  the  Bonaparte  family ;  which 
doomed  the  property  of  so  great  a  number  of  citizens  to  sequestration; 
which  in  a  word  made  the  judicial  power  a  dependence  on  the  legisla- 
tive! Nevertheless  the  assembly  sanctioned  this  great  usurpation  in 
the  very  teeth  of  the  king's  formal  announcement  that  he  would  not 
consent  to  the  proscription  of  the  regicides. 

It  has  been  said  that  Louis  XVIII.  was  not  sincere  in  this ;  that  in 
his  heart  he  abhorred  the  regicides,  and  only  made  a  show  of  protect- 
ing them,  in  order  to  shift  ofif  upon  the  chamber  the  odium  of  the  pro- 
scription. Be  it  so.  But  he  had  declared  himself  openly  and  con- 
spicuously, and  his  ministers  contested  the  projects  of  the  chamber  in 
his  name  with  extreme  energy.  What  must  have  been  the  effect  on 
public  opinion  of  a  struggle  so  violently  displayed,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  secret  thoughts  and  the  hypocrisy  of  the  combatants!  The 
Due  de  Richelieu  addressed  these  words  oiiQ  day  to  the  chamber: 
*'  The  king  has  caused  himself  to  be  made  acquainted  with  your  va- 
rious propositions  and  your  useful  deliberations.  The  will  of  Louis 
XVI.  is  always  present  to  his  thoughts;"  and  the  chamber  on  hearing 
these  words  remains  mute  and  motionless;  threatening  looks  lour  on 
every  face ;  and  the  ministry  is  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  long  nego- 
tiations to  bend  the  obstinacy  of  the  assembly.  The  chamber  consents 
at  last  to  reject  the  sanguinary  categories  of  M.  de  Labourdonnaye ; 
but  it  abides  by  the  banishment  of  the  regicides,  after  cheering  the  fac- 
tiously  royalist  cry  uttered  by  M.  de  Bethisy,  ••  Vive  le  roi  quand 
meme !"  Quand  meme  I  The  antagonism  of  the  two  principles  broke 
out  even  in  the  ardent  royalism  of  the  assembly. 

This  is  not  all:  the  law  of  elections  is  presented  to  the  assembly. 
Two  systems  suggest  themselves;  the  one  creating  an  electoral  college 
in  each  canton,  and  giving  the  king  the  power  of  annexing  to  each 
electoral  college,  juges  de  paix,  mayors,  vicars-general,  provisears, 
cures,  &.C.;  the  other  establishing  election  in  two  degrees,  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  rich.  I'he  alternative  is  formidable.  If  the  first  system 
prevails,  the  crown  has  a  hold  on  the  elections;  it  is  placed  on  an  inde- 
pendent footing.  If  the  second  system  triumphs,  the  crown  is  undone ; 
the  sway  of  the  parliament  has  no  longer  any  counterpoise;  the  une- 
qual duel  between  Pym  and  Charles  I.,  between  Robespierre  and  Louis 
XVI.,  between  Lafayette  and  Bonaparte,  will  be  revived  and  continued; 
royalty  is  on  the  verge  of  a  precipice.     Well  then,  the  system  fatal  to 
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royalty  is  that  which  finds  favoar  io  the  uUrehroyalisi  chamber  of  1816, 
What  a  theme  for  meditation ! 

That  this  chamber  aimed  its  blows  at  the  ministry,  and  not  at  the 
crown ;  that  it  proclaimed  the  omnipotence  of  parliament  from  consi- 
derations of  tactics,  not  on  principle ;  that  it  was  bent  on  making  the 
electiye  power  an  irresistible  lever,  solely  because  it  was  then  in  its 
own  hands ;— all  this  is  possible.  And  what  does  this  prove,  except 
that  great  events  are  obedient  to  laws  that  baffle  the  tricks  of  selfishness 
and  ail  the  strategy  of  the  passions  ?  What  matters  it  to  history  what 
the  chamber  of  lbl5  intended  ?  What  it  did  is  all  that  is  to  the  pur- 
pose. Now,  if  professed  the  dogma  of  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  as- 
semblies, and  it  was  it  that  unconsciously  laid  down  the  premises  of 
the  syllogism,  from  which,  after  fifteen  years  of  conflict,  1830  drew  the 
conclusion. 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  revolution  of  July  was  comprised  bodily 
in  that  famous  ordinance  which  dissolved  the  impracticable  chamber. 

l^j  the  ordinance  of  the  6th  of  November,  however,  Louis  XYIII. 
did  ODt  appeal  to  new  elections,  and  to  a  new  electoral  system.  Essen- 
tially this  was  to  establish  in  favour  of  royalty  that  right  of  dissolving 
th«  chamber,  which  is  recognised  and  practised  in  England ;  a  right 
protective  of  the  crown,  and  in  which  there  was  surely  nothing  exor^ 
bitant,  since  it  had  not  prevented  the  second  Stuart  from  dying  on  the 
scaflbldl  What«  nevertheless,  was  the  impression  produced  by  this 
eminently  monarchical  act?  Those  who  were  called  the  ti/ira-^oyalists 
were  struck  with  consternation ;  those  who  were  called  the  liberals  ap« 
plauded.  The  reverse  is  what  should  have  taken  place  had  there 
leally  been  in  France  friends  of  the  monarchy  on  the  one  side,  and 
friends  of  liberty  on  the  other.  But  no:  the  uhra-royalists  execrated 
the  ordinance  of  the  6th  of  November,  because  it  broke  up  a  chamber 
in  which  they  bore  sway, — thus  sacrificing  to  a  temporary  advantage 
of  position  all  the  principles  of  monarchy:  and  the  liberals  welcomed 
this  same  ordinance  with  exultation,  because  the  parliamentary  power 
it  smote  did  not  yet  belong  to  themselves,— thus  sacrificing  to  a  tempo- 
rary advantage  of  position  all  the  principles  of  liberty. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  words  did  not  in  this  case  tally  with 
the  ideas  they  ostensibly  implied.  Under  the  denominations  of  /»6e- 
ralM  and  rayoHsis^  interests  were  concealed  that  were  in  reality  neither 
those  of  liberty  nor  those  of  monarchy. 

The  actual  division  existing  in  France  was  this.  One  party  desired 
that  the  nation  should  be  agricultural;  that  cultivation  on  a  large  scale 
shoald  be  re-established,  and  the  system  of  large  proprietorship  recon* 
stitated  by  means  of  entails  and  the  right  of  primog^eniture;  that  the 
cle^y  should  be  indemnified  out  of  the  forests  of  the  state;  that  the 
administrative  centralization  should  be  abolished ;  that  the  country  in 
fine  should  be  brought  back  to  that  aristocratic  regimen  of  which  the 
bourgeoisie,  aided  by  the  kings,  bad  overthrown  the  foundations.  The 
other  party  entertained  diametrically  opposite  notions.  The  former 
class  consisted  in  general  of  gentiUhommen^  emigrants,  dignitaries  of 
the  church,  and  scions  of  ancient  families:  they  constituted  what  should 
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have  been  called  the  feudal  party.  To  the  second  class  belonged  sons 
of  parliamentarians,  bankers,  manufacturers,  traders,  holders  of  national 
property,  physicians,  lawyers,  the  bourgeoisie. 

Looking  then  to  the  substance  of  things  and  not  to  mere  words, 
the  struggle  was  one  simply  between  feudal  ideas  and  bourgeois  in- 
terests. Now  the  descendants  of  those  who  bad  waged  such  fierce  war 
on  monarchical  centralization,  through  Charles  the  Bold,  the  Comte  de 
Soissons,  Montmorency,  and  Cinq  Mars,  were  assuredly  not  more  roy*- 
aiist  than  the  sons  of  those  who  had  so  violently  shaken  thrones  by 
means  of  the  jansenists,  the  magistracy,  and  the  philosophers.  Roy- 
alty was  in  the  eyes  of  the  feudal  party,  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  bour- 
geois party,  an  instrument  rather  than  a  principle.  When,  therefore, 
royalty  lent  its  support  to  the  bourgeoisie,  the  feudal  party  was  obliged 
to  intrench  itself  behind  the  power  of  parliament,  and  to  speak  the  lan- 
guage of  public  immunities:  and  when,  on  the  other  hand,  it  lent  itself 
to  the  views  and  passions  of  the  feudal  party,  it  was  then  the  turn  of 
the  bourgeoisie  to  attack  the  throne  in  the  name  of  liberty.  Thus  we 
account  for  the  contradictions  and  anomalies  that  make  up  the  political 
movement  of  the  Restoration. 

In  lb  16  the  bourgeoisie  might  almost  consider  itself  seated  on  the 
throne  beside  Louis  XVIII.,  whose  mind  it  swayed  through  M.  f>e- 
cazes.  Those  who  were  called  ultra-royalists,  began,  therefore,  to  wear 
down  the  royal  power,  and  they  all  graduated  as  doctors  of  liberalism. 
Here  you  had  M.  de  Vill^Ie  complaining  of  the  unconstitutional  influ- 
ence of  the  king  over  the  elections  of  the  Pas  de  Calais:  there,  MM» 
de  Castelbajac  and  de  Labourdonnaye  haranguing  from  the  tribune  in 
defence  of  the  liberty  of  the  press  and  of  the  individual.  Who  but 
remembers  the  petition  of  Mademoiselle  Robert,  and  the  stormy  discus- 
sions it  gave  rise  to?  What!  they  had  dared  to  visit  M.  Robert  with 
arbitrary  arrest!  They  had  gone  the  length  of  suppressing  his  journal  1 
But  what  was  to  become  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  if  it  were  >compe- 
tent  to  the  executive  to  deal  it  such  tremendous  blows?  What  perils 
hung  over  society,  if  autocracy  were  allowed  such  elastic  power  of  ex- 
tension ?  This  was  the  sort  of  language  held  from  one  end  of  France 
to  the  other,  and  by  whom  ?  By  the  ultra-royalutn.  Now  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  the  excessive  rigour  with  which  M.  Robert  was  treated, 
was  occasioned  by  a  pamphlet  said  to  have  issued,  from  his  press,  and 
in  which  the  majesty  of  the  crown  was  dragged  through  the  mire. 

The  part  played  by  the  liberaU  during  this  time  was  as  follows:  M. 
Decazes  prepared,  presented  to  the  chamber,  supported,  and  made  his 
friends  support,  the  system  of  the  censorship,  preventive  arrests,  and 
exceptional  laws.  M.  Villemain  kept  up  a  restless  watch  over  the  press, 
and  suppressed  journals  with  off-hand  flippancy.  M.  Royer  Collard, 
who  did  not  pass  for  an  ultra-royalist,  declared  strongly  for  the  pre-emi- 
nence of  the  royal  authority,  and  replied  in  these  terms  to  M.  Castel- 
bajac, on  the  subject  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  ««The  fact  must  not  be 
overlooked  or  niistaken,  that  wherever  there  are  parties,  public  jour- 
nals cease  to  be  the  organs  of  individual  opinions;  that  pledged  as  they 
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are  to  the  sevend  interests  that  command  them,  servingf  as  instruments 
of  their  policy,  and  as  the  field  of  their  battles,  their  liberty  is  but  the 
h'berty  of  raging  parties.*' 

The  law  of  election  of  February  6, 1817,  was  passed,  establishing 
departmental  election  of  a  single  degree,  and  fixing  the  electoral  quali- 
fication at  the  annual  contribution  of  300  francs.  Statistics  published 
by  the  ministry  show  that  the  number  of  citizens  paying  800  francs  of 
taxes,  patents  included,  was  90,878.  The  law  of  February  5th,  1817, 
therefore,  placed  the  parliamentary  power  in  the  hands  of  the  hour* 
geoisie.  Accordingly  there  arose  an  inversion  in  tbe  cast  of  parts  for 
the  political  drama.  The  bourgeoisie,  now  paramount  in  parliament, 
tamed  round  on  the  crown,  of  which  it  had  no  longer  need,  and  set 
about  defending  against  it  those  same  liberties,  the  championship  of 
which,  previouSy  to  the  law  of  the  5th  of  February,  it  had  abandoned 
to  the  feudal  party.  The  law  respecting  preventive  arrests  was  now 
to  be  repealed,  the  censorship  was  to  be  abolished,  and  the  ministry  of 
police  was  become  so  manifestly  a  sinecure,  that  M.  Decazes  himself 
felt  constrained  in  common  decency  to  call  for  its  suppression.  But  the 
more  the  monarchical  principle  humbled  itself  before  that  bourgeoisie 
by  which  it  had  before  been  so  strenuously  supported,  the  more  did  that 
party  redouble  the  exigency  of  its  demands.  Whilst  the  politicians  of 
the  Pavilion  Marsan  were  seeking  to  entangle  the  king  in  their  in* 
trigues,  the  bourgeois  writers  were  unremittingly  undermining  the 
foundations  of  the  throne.  The  AKnerve  was  every  day  becoming  more 
acrimonious  in  its  hostility.  Citizens  known  like  M.  Voyer  d'Argen- 
ton  for  their  austere  independence,  were  already  suggested  as  candi- 
dates for  the  consideration  of  the  electors.  The  elections  of  18 18  showed 
fully  how  this  movement  told.  Manuel  obtained  a  double  election  in 
La  Vendee,  and  La  Sarthe  sent  into  the  chamber  the  most  illustrious  of 
tbe  foes  of  the  royal  family,  M.  de  Lafayette. 

What  then  had  the  feudal  chamber  of  1815  done,  in  giving  so  much 
strength  and  permanence  to  the  power  of  parliament?  With  its  own 
hands  it  bad  forged  a  keen  and  glittering  falchion  for  the  bourgeoisie. 
History  is  full  of  these  deep  lessons  for  him  who  will  but  take  a  little 
pains  to  search  them  out.  Parties,  like  certain  monks,  often  spend 
their  lives  in  digging  their  own  graves,  though  not  perhaps  because, 
like  them,  they  are  filled  with  the  consciousness  of  their  own  nothing- 
ness. It  amuses  me  to  see  the  air  with  which  certain  men  strut  over 
the  stage  of  the  world;  they  fancy  they  are  iropelhng  society  onwards, 
whilst  they  are  only  fluttering  their  own  stationary  impotence ;  they 
set  up  for  immortality,  and  would  make  bold  to  usurp  God's  command 
over  the  future.  Laughable  ambition !  God  alone  marches  onwards 
through  the  vague  bustling  of  the  generations  of  men ! 

Meanwhile,  Europe  was  beginning  to  be  uneasy  at  the  state  of  things 
in  France.  The  foreign  sovereigns  had  counted  on  establishing  the 
internal  peace  of  the  country,  by  setting  up  in  it  the  charter  and  the 
political  dualism  it  sanctions.  Great  was  their  mistake,  and  at  last 
they  perceived  it.    M.  de  Richelii^u,  who  had  attended  the  congress  at 
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Aix-la-Cbapelle,  returned  from  it,  filled  with  lively  apprehensions  re* 
speciing  the  future  destinies  of  the  monarchy:  the  idea  of  changing  the 
electoriu  regimen  was  entertained.  Unfortunately,  the  danger  which 
had  excited  such  serious  attention  at  the  congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
was  not  comprised  in  the  law  of  the  6th  of  February.  In  order  tb^ 
consolidate  the  throne,  by  raising  it  above  the  assault  of  every  tem- 
pest, it  would  have  been  necessary  to  destroy  in  France,  had  that  been 
practicable,  not  this  or  that  electoral  arrangement,  but  the  elective 
power  itself;  for  whatever  were  the  hands  to  which  that  formidable 
lever  might  be  committed,  it  was  impossible  that  royalty  should  long 
resist  its  action.  To  transfer  the  elective  strength  to  other  hands,  was 
to  ^ive  the  monarchical  principle  other  enemies,  not  to  save  it. 

This  was  a  point  not  understood  either  by  the  sovereigns,  or  by  M. 
de  Richelieu,  their  representative  and  organ  in  the  council  of  minis- 
ters. In  the  end,  the  attempts  made  by  M.  de  Richelieu  to  overthrow 
the  law  of  the  5th  of  February  were  useless,  and  had,  as  we  know,  no 
other  result  than  that  of  expediting  his  downfall.  M.  Decazes,  his 
colleague  and  his  rival;  M.  Decazes,  whose  exile  he  had  demanded, 
remained  in  power,  taking  General  Dessole  into  the  ministry.  The 
aim  of  the  new  ministry,  was  the  maintenance  of  the  law  of  election ; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  monarchy  chose  ministers  whose  programme 
was  the  destruction  of  the  monarchy. 

No  doubt,  such  an  idea  had  not  entered  any  one*8  head.  The  bour- 
geoisie itself,  in  its  impetuous  course  towards  absolute  dominion,  had 
but  a  confused  notion  of  its  own  work,  and  was  far  from  believing  that 
to  render  royalty  dependent,  was  to  abolish  it.  But  again,  I  say,  men 
are  always  the  sport  of  things  they  accomplish.  Society  subsists  upon 
one  eternal  series  of  misconceptions. 

The  Dessole  ministry  was,  and  could  be  in  reality,  nothing  but  an 
uninterrupted  succession  of  victories  achieved  over  royalty  by  the  bour- 
geoisie, armed  with  the  power  of  parliament.  And  at  the  outset,  the 
first  act  of  the  session  of  1818,  was  to  vote  a  national  recompense  for 
the  service  which  M.  de  Richelieu,  it  was  said,  had  rendered  France, 
in  d<>livering  it  from  foreign  occupation.  What  that  service  cost  us,  I 
do  not  care  to  recollect,  but  it  could  with  truth  be  said,  that  on  this  oc- 
casion, the  honour  of  France  had  sweated  at  every  pore.  The  bour- 
geoisie, however,  had  attained  its  object;  its  wealth  had  grown  amidst 
the  humiliation  of  its  country :  some  gratitude  was  clearly  due  for  this 
to  M.  de  Richelieu.  Nevertheless,  he  was  a  man  of  integrity.  It  was 
his  evil  fate  to  have  had  to  sign  the  degradation  of  France;  still  it  is  not 
the  less  true  that  to  recompense  him  was  a  scandalous  act;  the  most 
he  deserved  was  compassion. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  vote  of  the  chamber  on  this  question  was  a 
manifest  stride  towards  a  parliamentary  dictatorship.  *' Beware!  be- 
ware!" was  the  cry  from  the  c6te  droit:  **all  this  is  anti'monarchical ; 
you  are  following  the  example  of  the  assemblies  of  the  Revolution.*^ 
But  it  is  puerile  to  call  upon  a  power  to  set  limits  to  itself.  The  cham- 
ber took  its  course,  and  thenceforth  pursued  it  without  a  pause. 
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Theie  was  no  end  to  the  efforts  made  to  conciliate  it.  The  king 
recalled  the  outlaws ;  M.  de  Gouvion  St.  Cyr  opened  the  army  lists  to 
old  officers ;  M.  de  Serres,  the  minister  of  justice,  wrote  to  all  the  attor- 
ney-generals, urgently  enjoining  them  to  respect  the  liberty  of  the 
individual;  M.  Decazes,  the  minister  of  the  interiori  publicly  announced 
that  the  industry  of  the  country  should  be  invited  to  make  periodical 
exhibitions  of  its  best  productions,  thus  inaugurating  the  gay  doings  of 
labour  on  the  ground  from  which  the  pomps  of  monarchy  had  already 
disappeared.  Need  I  continue  the  catalogue  T  In  a  bill  brought  in  to 
define  the  responsibility  of  minister^,  the  representatives  of  the  crown 
did  homag:e  to  the  political  omnipotence  of  the  bourgeoisie,  whilst  they 
confessed  its  judicial  omnipotence  in  another  bill  which  abolished  the 
censure  by  anticipation,  and  put  the  public  journals  under  the  jurisdic* 
tion  of  juries.  Thus  we  see  that  the  ministry  met  every  demand  upon 
them  with  full  and  frank  concessions.  When  two  rival  powers  stand 
face  to  face,  it  is  not  enough  that  the  weaker  give  way — its  destiny  is 
to  succumb.  The  bourgeoisie  always  demanded  something  more  than 
was  granted  it.  The  bill  respecting  ministerial  responsibility  was  con- 
sidered too  vague  and  incomplete:  that  which  laid  down  rules  for  the 
liberty  of  the  press  was  violently  assailed,  because  it  created  responsible 
publishers  and  imposed  recognizances.  The  complaints  urged  from 
the  tribune  were  loudly  and  formidably  echoed  by  the  press.  The 
chamber  of  peers,  alarmed  by  all  the  din  around  it,  had  talked  of  mo- 
difying the  law  of  the  5th  of  February,  and  the  ministry  had  instantly 
punished  it  by  a  large  creation  of  peers,  which  altered  the  character  of 
its  majority  and  let  in  upon  it  a  large  number  of  bourgeoisie.  Even 
this  was  not  enough;  the  effervescence  went  on  increasing.  The 
Afinerve  was  for  having  the  qualification  for  members  annulled ;  the 
CoruiitiUionnel  sarcastically  begged  to  know,  did  200  deputies  really 
and  truly  represent  thirty  millions  of  people?  M.  Bavoux  delivered 
inflammatory  harangues  to  the  students  of  the  university,  and  said,  in 
commenting  on  the  86th  and  89th  articles  of  the  penal  code,  which 
affixed  the  same  penahies  to  the  act  of  merely  plotting  against  the  life 
of  the  king  as  to  the  consummation  of  that  crime,  **The  dream  of  Mar- 
syas,  punished  as  high  treason  by  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  and  the 
death  of  that  gentleman,  who  was  executed  in  the  market-place  for 
having  entertained  the  thought  of  assassinating  Henri  III., — what  are 
these  but  facts  legitimated  by  our  present  code,  in  defiance  of  the  con- 
stant and  universal  reprobation  of  posterity?'*  It  is  easy  to  conceive 
what  must  have  been  the  efllect  of  such  language  on  the  feelings  of 
youth.  Disturbances  took  place  in  the  School  of  Law,  and  M.  Bavoux 
was  cited  before  the  criminal  court.  But  the  bourgeoisie  applauded 
his  courage,  the  jury  declared  him  not  guilty,  and  on  his  coming  out 
of  court,  the  students  thronged  round  him  to  congratulate  and  embrace 
him. 

The  news  from  abroad  added  to  this  turbulent  condition  of  the  public 
mind,  which  the  bourgeois  writers  took  such  active  measures  to  uphold. 
The  antimonarchical  manifestoes  of  the  German  associations  were 
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favonrably  received ;  the  assassiDation  of  Kotzebae  found  admirers.  It 
was  the  time  when  the  terrible  voice  of  the  Manchester  reformers  re- 
sounded through  ail  Europe.  It  is  superfluous  to  say  that  the  French 
press  reported  the  proceedings  of  those  countless  assemblies  that  covered 
the  soil  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  newspapers  teemed  with  such  state- 
ments as  the  following: — **  A  meeting  was  held  in  Smithfield.  Henry 
Hunt,  accused  by  the  adversaries  of  reform  of  having  received  money, 
replied,  'The  Duke  of  York  has  just  lost  at  play  the  sum  voted  to  him 
by  parliament  as  guardian  of  his  helpless  father.  That  is  a  specimen, 
I  suppose,  of  the  morality  of  the  higher  orders  of  society.  It  was  the 
same  morality  that  made  Lord  Sidmouth  bestow  the  place  of  clerk  of 
the  pells,  a  sinecure  of  3000/.  a  year,  on  his  son,  a  mere  boy.  The 
Duke  of  Sussex  has  just  abandoned  his  lawful  wife,  with  whom  he 
lived  for  a  very  long  time,  and  they  have  given  him  2678/.,  taken  out  * 
of  your  pockets,*  "  &c.  ^c. 

These  virulent  attacks  made  on  the  aristocracy  in  Englaad  harroo? 
nized  with  certain  interests  and  antipathies  in  France,  by  which  they 
were  caught  up  in  the  saloons  of  the  magistracy  and  the  financiers,  and 
passionately  applied  to  things  at  home ;  and  royalty  suffered  fr<xn  the 
rebound  of  these  strokes. 

The  feudal  party,  on  their  side,  like  dexterous  tacticians,  whQtted  the 
animosity  of  the  hourgeoisie  against  ministers.  M.  de  Chateaubriand 
wrote  in  the  ConservaUur  that  M.  Decazes  had  set  out  with  being  the 
persecutor  of  the  revolutionists,  and  that  he  had  persecuted  them  with- 
out measure.  General  Donnadieu  let  fly  a  pamphlet,  in  which  he  cast 
on  the  favourite  of  Louis  XVIIL  all  the  odium  of  the  events  in  Greno- 
ble in  1816.  He  stated  that  in  reply  to  an  application  for  mercy,  ad- 
dressed by  him  to  the  king,  on  behalf  of  seven  condemned  persons,  an 
order  was  transmitted  to  him  by  telegraph  to  put  them  instantly  to 
death.  There  was  nothing  but  what  was  laid  hold  of  as  a  ground  for 
criminating  the  government,  even  to  the  manifest  and  special  protection . 
granted  by  it  to  productive  talent;  and  the  Drapeau  Blanc  was 'in 
amazement  at  the  subtle  policy  of  M.  Decazes  in  contriving  that  the 
elections  should  be  coincident  with  the  exhibition  of  manufactures. 
This  was  a  plain  hint  to  the  bourgeoisie  that  the  government  flattered 
to  deceive  it. 

It  must  be  added  that  the  policy  of  the  ultra$  at  that  time  was  to 
provoke  to  jacobinism,  by  insulting  taunts.  ''Now  then,"  said  the 
Journal  des  Debats  to  the  adversaries  of  the  feudal  party,  a  propos  to  a 
recent  resolution  of  the  Germanic  diet,  "here  you  see  yourselves  con- 
strained to  admit  that  all  Europe  is  ultra  as  we  are.  Now  you  are 
convinced  that  what  you  call  Europe^  the  nations^  the  age^  turns  out  to 
be  at  bottom  nothing  more  than  a  few  petty  shopkeepers,  seated  on  bales 
of  cotton  and  hogsheads  of  sugar,  in  the  Rue  des  Ramasses,  at  Rouen, 
a  few  long-haired,  short  jacketed,  beardless  students,  of  the  university 
of  Jena,  and  a  few  thousand  honest  radicals  illuminated  by  the  fumes 
of  gin."  These  petty  shopkeepers  seated  on  bales  o/  cotton  and  hogs- 
heads of  sugar,  determined  to  show  what  they  could  do:  they  elected 
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M.  Gregoire,  and  thas  flung,  as  it  were*  the  gory  head  of  Loais  XYI. 
as  their  gage  of  battle  at  the  feel  of  their  enemies. 

But  their  enemies  rejoiced  at  this:  ** Give  us  jacobin  rather  than 
mintscerial  returns,"  had  been  the  exclamation  of  the  Drapemi  Blanc; 
and  the  wish  was  accomplished.  The  Duchess  d'Angouiertie's  grief 
broke  out  in  redoubled  paroxysms;  the  Comte  d'Artois*  appeals  claimed 
a  right  to  be  heard;  Louis  XVill.,  who  felt  the  remembrance  of  the 
Fooeh^  ministry  weigh  heavily  on  his  crown,  now  recoiled  before  the 
spectre  of  his  brother;  from  that  moment  the  repeal  of  the  law  of  Feb« 
ruary  5ih,  was  a  settled  thing. 

The  ministers  Dessole,  Louis,  and  Gouvion  St.  Cyr  were  for  uphold* 
ingthat  law;  they  were  compelled  to  retire,  and  at  the  head  of  the  new 
cabinet  appeared  to  the  astonishment  of  the  beholders— M.  Decazes! 
M.  Decazes,  who,  Speaking  from  the  tribune  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers, 
had  applied  the  epithet  pernicious  to  Barthelemy's  proposition ;  M • 
Deeaj»s,  who  had  corapeiied  the  Due  de  Richelieu  to  retire,  in 
order  io  guarantee  from  all  assault  that  same  electoral  system  which 
it  way  now  purposed  to  overthrow.  But  the  favourite's  ambition 
proved  to  him  a  sorry  counsellor.  When  one  changes  the  flag  he 
serves  under,  he  roust  give  pledges  to  the  new  party  of  his  adoption. 
M.  Decaket  was  obliged  to  suspend  the  liberty  of  the  individual.  The 
law  which  so  glaringly  demonstrated  the  defection  of  the  minister  was 
atigmatized  as  the  lot  des  suspects;  and  the  party  to  whom  he  made  an 
utter  sacrifice  of  his  honour,  used  the  lot  des  suspects  to  cast  into  prison 
the  friends  of  the  very  man  who  proposed  it.  As  for  the  liberal  party, 
it  goi  up  a  subscription  for  the  victims,  and  this  became  so  formidable 
that  the  lists  of  subscribers  might  be  and  were  considered  as  the  muster- 
roll  of  revolt.  What  gain  was  M.  Decazes  likely  to  reap  from  his  apos- 
tacy?  The  bourgeoisie  which  he  betrayed  abandoned  him,  and  the 
feudal  party  felt  no  gratitude  for  his  involuntary  return  to  them. 

Suddenly  strange  news  was  heard :  as  the  Due  de  Bern,  the  prince 
on  whom  the  perpetuity  of  the  royal  race  depended,  was  coming  out 
of  the  theatre,  he  was  seized  by  an  unknown  person,  and  stabbed  in 
the  side  with  a  poniard. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  U.  of  England,  when  the  dominant  party 
desired  to  eflect  the  ruin  of  the  papists,  it  suborned  an  audacious  im- 
postor, named  Titus  Oates,  to  charge  the  whole  catholic  party  with  the 
crime  of  one  individual.  Centuries  may  roll  their  flood  Qver  men  and 
nations,  but  the  old  mud  remains  unwashed  away  by  the  current. 
There  was  no  lack  of  Titus  Oateses  after  the  assassination  of  the  Due 
de  Berri.  The  prince,  said  the  enemies  of  the  bourgeoisie,  has  been 
ttabbed  by  a  liberal  idea:  and  as  nothing  was  waited  for  but  an  oppor- 
tunity to  overthrow  M.  Decazes,  those  who  were  called  ultra-royalists 
drove  him  from  the  helm  of  state,  with  the  cry  of  *«  You  are  the  accom- 
plice of  Louvel  !'*  Lying  pretexts  these,  no  doubt!  commonplace 
tricks  of  parties,  making  the  tomb  of  the  murdered  prince  the  scene  of 
their  combats,  and  turning  his  dead  body  into  a  weapon  of  strife.  The 
true  causes  of  Hd.  Decazes'  fall  were  much  less  odious  and  much  moro 
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decisive ;  he  fell  because  he  had  ceased  to  represent  any  thing  in  the 
government  on  the  day  when  he  declared  against  the  law  of  the  5th  of 
February ;  and  it  was  not  enough  to  keep  him  in  his  place  that  he  pos- 
sessed the  affection  of  the  kin&r,  at  a  time  when  royalty  was  only  a  de- 
crepit old  man,  to  whom  people  said  sire  when  they  spoke  to  him. 

The  assassination  of  the  Due  de  Bern  having  turned  out  a  perfect 
godsend  for  those  who  called  themselves  the  friends  of  kings  and 
princes,  M.  de  Richelieu  naturally  found  himself  advanced  to  the  ad- 
ministration. Here  we  approach  the  most  instructive  pages  of  the 
history  of  the  Restoration ;  but  before  we  explain  why  this  is  so,  let  us 
see  how  the  political  mission  of  the  new  cabinet  was  fulfilled. 

That  mission  consisted  in  the  transfer  of  political  power  to  other 
hands,  by  a  change  in  the  electoral  system.  No  time  was  lost,  and  in 
the  month  of  May,  1820,  the  draft  of  an  electoral  law  was  laid  before 
the  chamber,  which  had  been  convened  shortly  before.  The  bour- 
geoisie thus  threatened  rallied  all  its  forces,  and  prepared  for  a  vigorous 
defence,  it  published  pamphlets,  set  all  its  journals  groaning  or  growl- 
ing simultaneously,  procured  the  presentation  of  urgent  petitions  from 
the  provinces,  and  declared  that  the  charter  was  in  danger.  The  pub- 
lic mind  was  universally  alert;  the  discussion  began  in  uproar. 

There  existed  at  that  time  an  association  (to  all  intents  and  purposes 
a  revolutionary  club)  hatched  by  freemasonry,  the  puerile  solemnities 
of  which  served  only  as  a  cloak  to  cover  the  political  action  of  the  in- 
stitution. This  club,  founded  under  the  name  of  Los^e  des  Amis  de  la 
Verite  (Lodge  of  the  Friends  of  Truth)  by  four  clerks  in  the  board  of 
oc^rot,  MM.  Hazard,  Flotard,  Buchez,and  Joubert,  had  at  first  filled  up 
its  numbers  from  the  schools  of  law,  medicine,  and  pharmacy;  and 
afterwards,  at  the  suggestion  of  Bazard,  it  had  received  into  it  a  great 
number  of  young  men  who  were  serving  their  apprenticeship  to  com- 
merce. The  Loge  des  Amis  de  la  V4riU  had  thus  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining a  widespread  influence  among  the  young  men  of  Paris,  and  it 
was  in  a  condition  to  take  the  lead  in  political  agitation. 

Meanwhile  the  discussion  had  begun  in  the  chamber  of  deputies, 
amidst  the  most  intense  anxiety  of  parties;  and  M.  de  Cbauvelin, 
though  suffering  severely,  had  caused  himself  to  be  carried  to  the  Pa- 
lais Bourbon  in  a  style  calculated  to  make  an  impression  on  the  be- 
holders. Applauded  by  one  party  he  was  insulted  by  the  other.  The 
opportunity  was  a  favourable  one  for  exciting  the  people ;  and  the 
Loge  des  Amis  de  la  Verite  laid  hold  of  it ;  the  members  of  that  so- 
ciety spread  themselves  through  the  capital,  everywhere  diffusing  the 
spirit  that  possessed  themselves  ;  the  classes  of  the  university  broke  up, 
and  numerous  groups  of  students  assembled  round  the  palace  of  the 
legislative  body,  shouting  Vive  la  eharte!  On  the  other  hand  military 
men,  belonging  to  the  feudal  party,  and  most  of  them  dressed  in  plain 
clothes,  flocked  to  the  place  armed  with  canes.  A  brawl  ensued,  and 
a  young  man  was  killed^  Who  is  there  but  remembers  the  impression 
made  in  Paris  by  the  death  of  Lallemand  ?  He  had  a  right  to  touching 
obsequies ;  they  were  rendered  pompous.    The  disturbances  continued ; 
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the  whole  garnson  was  tamed  out ;  all  alonff  the  boulevards  rolled  an 
angry  muhitude  of  young  men,  whose  numbers  were  swelled  in  the 
Roe  St.  Antoioe  by  all  those  working  men  whom  wretchedness  keeps 
ever  ready  to  act  on  any  fortuitous  impulse.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
what  might  have  happened  if  the  rain,  which  fell  in  torrents,  had  not 
coK>perated  with  the  charges  of  cavalry.  The  scenes  in  the  chamber 
were  do  less  stormy.  The  father  of  the  unfortunate  Lallemand  had 
written  a  letter  to  avenge  the  memory  of  his  son,  which  some  of  the 
coort  journals  had  basely  outraged.  M.  Laffitte  read  the  letter,  in  tones 
of  deep  emotion,  whilst  the  deputies  of  his  party  cri6d,  with  hands 
outstretched  to  heaven,  ^  Horrible !"  *'  Atrocious !"  Manuel  appeared 
in  his  torn;  labouring  under  ill  health,  his  face  ashy  pale,  he  leaned 
against  the  marble  of  the  tribune  and  uttered  the  terrible  word,  *«  j9s- 
fotttns/**  Nothing^  was  heard  during  several  sittings  but  tales  of  hor- 
nnr  and  death  related  by  the  deputies  of  the  bourgeoisie.  M.  Demar- 
^y  had  seen  drsgoons  charging  an  inoffensive  crowd  in  the  Rue  de 
Rivoli,  and  two  of  them  forcing  their  horses  into  the  Passage  Delorme. 
Pictures  of  no  less  moving  import  were  portrayed  by  M.  Casimir  P6- 
rier.  And  all  this  while  the  journals  were  publishing  the  dismal  exa- 
mination of  Louvel,  that  strange  man,  who  had  slain  a  prince  only  that 
be  might  extinguish  in  him  a  whole  race  of  kings  at  one  blow ;  a  man 
of  implacable  convictions,  though  not  of  an  utterly  implacable  heart. 

In  the  course  of  the  immense  agitation  which  all  this  gave  rise  to, 
the  two  parties  accused  each  other  with  reciprocal  bitterness.  They 
were  both  right  to  a  certain  extent.  The  bourgeoisie  was  justified 
in  expressing  its  indignation  at  the  savage  violence  employed  in  quell* 
ing  sedition,  but  it  was  open  to  the  reproach  of  having  itself  been 
seditious. 

Some  cries  of  Vive  rEmpereur  had  been  uttered  in  the  streets ;  the 
deputies  of  the  c6i^  gauche  asserted  that  those  who  had  uttered  them 
were  agents  of  the  police,  and  that  they  alone  were  good  citizens  who 
had  cried  Vive  la  chartel  The  whole  spirit  of  the  bourgeoisie  stood 
revealed  in  these  propositions. 

We  have  subsequently  seen  the  bourgeoisie  stigmatize  with  passion- 
ate warmth  those  tumults  in  the  public  thorougfares  which  it<  protected 
with  a  high  hand  in  1819.  The  reason  is  simple:  in  1819  it  had  not 
yet  pushed  its  conquests  to  the  goal. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  as  all  bommotions  that  do  not  end  in  revolution 
eventuate  to  the  advantage  of  the  power  that  quells  them,  the  bour- 
geoisie was  vanquished  in  parliament  for  want  of  having  vanquished 
its  enemies  in  the  streets.  Some  of  its  leaders  were  seized  with  alarm, 
some  consciences  suffered  themselves  to  be  bought,  and,  after  stormy 
debates,  the  law  of  the  6th  of  February  gave  place  to  an  electoral  sys- 
tem which  gave  the  fetidal  party  a  representation  apart.  It  bad  called 
for  election  in  two  degrees:  it  was  given,  something  better  and  more 
than  it  had  demanded,  in  the  establishment  of  a  double  college.  Great 
was  the  joy  of  the  victors.  As  for  the  monarchy,  it  erred  if  it  thought 
xaelf  saved;  it  was  undone. 
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To  raise  the  throne  above  the  reach  of  the  stonn,  it  was  not  enough* 
as  I  have  already  said,  to  modify  this  or  that  electoral  scheme,  it  would 
have  been  necessary  to  destroy  the  elective  principle  itself.  The  truth 
of  this  observation  is  about  to  appear. 

The  Richelieu  ministry  had  just  achieved  over  the  bourgeoisie  one 
of  those  victories  that  seem  decisive  of  the  fate  of  empires.  What 
gratitude  was  due  to  him  from  the  feudal  party!  What  benedictions 
ought  so  signal  a  service  to  have  elicited  for  the  crown  from  the  lips 
of  royalists,  had  there  been  any  men  sincere  in  their  profession  of  the 
name ! 

Moreover  a  son  had  just  been  born  to  the  Duchesse  de  Berri,  as  if  to 
prove  that  LouvePs  hand  had  missed  its  blow*  and  that  Providence 
sided  with  the  monarchy.  It  is  madness,  unquestionably,  to  believe  in 
imperishable  dynasties,  when  their  futurity  rests  upon  the  head  of  a 
weak  puling  baby ;  and,  surely,  since  Vienna  held  the  son  of  Napoleon, 
no  one  had  any  longer  an  excuse  for  doubting  the  puerility  of  glory 
and  the  frailty  of  thrones.  But  such  is  the  imbecile  pride  of  the  great 
ones  of  the  earthy  that  it  debases  their  intellect  below  the  level  of  the 
most  commonplace  philosophy.  It  seemed,  then,  that  the  birth  of  the 
Due  de  Bourdeaux  was  necessarily  to  surround  royalty  with  a  new 
prestige.      ^ 

Add  to  this  that  ministers  set  every  engine  at  work  to  conciliate  the 
aristocracy.  It  was  natural  that  the  new  system  should  secure  it  the 
advantage  in  the  elections,  and  this  was  actually  the  case.  The  elec- 
tions of  1820  gave  the  bourgeoisie  but  a  very  small  number  of  repre- 
sentatives, and  produced  a  chamber  quite  as  feudal  as  that  of  1815* 
To  render  this  chamber  favourable  to  him,  M.  de  Richelieu  immediately 
adopted  as  colleagues  the  men  who  enjoyed  its  protection.  He  placed 
M.  de  Corbiere  at  the  head  of  the  royal  council  of  public  instruction, 
and  named  M.  de  Villele  minister  without  special  functions  (sans  porter 
feuilie). 

Vain  concessions !  The  two  principles  were  no  sooner  confronted 
than  they  gave  each  other  battle.  The  feudal  chamber  of  1820  showed 
itself  no  less  hostile  to  the  feudal  minister,  M.  de  Richelieu,  than  the 
former  bourgeois  chamber  had  been  to  the  bourgeois  minister  M.  De- 
cazes ;  so  natural  and  inevitable  a  thing  was  the  conflict  between  the  * 
two  powers. 

This  hostility  displayed  itself  at  once  in  the  address  in  reply  to  the 
speech  from  the  throne.  After  speaking  of  the  ameliorations  it  desired 
to  introduce  into  social  order,  the  chamber  went  on  to  say,  **  We  will 
prosecute  these  important  ameliorations  with  the  moderation  that  ia 
allied  to  strength,''^  This  language  was  decidedly  that  of  a  sovereign 
assembly. 

Meanwhile  the  session  opens.  And  what  voice  is  that  which  first 
resounds  from  the  tribune?  The  inexorable  voice  of  General  Donna* 
dieu,  reproaching  the  king's  ministers  with  attemps  at  shameful  and 
corrupt  practices.  Whilst  still  smarting  under  the  consequences  of  this 
accusation,  ministers  bring  forward  the  draft  of  a  law  respecting  the 
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donees,  one  which  was  a  first  step  towards  the  indemnity  to  the  emi* 
grants,  when,  hehold  yoq,  the  whole  aristocratic  faction  of  the  chamber 
cheers  M.  Duplessis  de  Grenadan  upon  his  defining  the  indemnity  to 
the  donees  as  wagea  to  conspirators.  A  municipal  law  was  impa* 
tiently  expected ;  ministers,  in  preparing  it,  labour  to  revive  in  it  the 
spirit  of  the  times  of  old ;  they  commit  the  whole  communal  power  to 
s  very  restricted  number  of  etectors  chosen  among  the  persons  of  most 
wealth.  Let  their  ideas  be  adopted  and  the  way  is  opened  for  the 
retarn  of  feudality  to  the  rural  districts.  But  what!  they  have  dared 
to  give  the  king  in  the  town  communes,  and  to  his  representative  in  the 
rural  communes,  the  right  of  nominating  the  prefect  and  his  adjuncts ! 
An  unpardonable  crime  in  the  eyes  of  the  royalists  of  the  chamber! 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Louis  uttered  this  exclamation,  wrung 
from  a  wounded  soul:  **!  was  surrendering  the  rights  of  my  crown  to 
tbem :  they  will  not  have  them :  it  is  a  lesson.*'  A  lesson  it  was  indeed, 
the  import  of  which  was  this:  wherever  there  shall  be  the  government 
of  a  king  and  that  of  an  assembly  set  face  to  face  with  each  other,  there 
will  be  disorder,  and  society  will  go  on  its  way  between  dictatorship 
and  anarchy,  that  is  between  two  abysses. 

Such  was  the  position  of  monarchy  in  France,  when  an  event  oc* 
carred  of  more  importance  to  it  than  the  birth  of  the  Due  de  Bour- 
deaux.  Napoleon  had  died  on  a  rock  far  away  in  the  west  in  the  midst 
of  the  ocean  I     The  world  was  moved  by  the  event. 

Deep,  immense  had  been  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  therefore  did  it,  better 
than  his  triumphs,  attest  his  genius.  To  what  vast  heart,  to  what 
indomitable  will,  to  what  excelling  intellect,  has  history  granted  abso* 
late  impunity?  What  great  man  has  not  been,  or  has  not  believed 
himseif  to  have  been,  destined  to  the  sad  renown  of  ahered  fortunes? 
Cesar  dies  assassinated  in  the  senate;  Sylla  is  seized  with  amazement 
and  awe  at  the  constancy  of  bis  prosperity,  and  he  abdicates;  Charles 
V.  takes  umbrage  at  his  own  might,  and  turns  monk.  The  destiny  of 
really  mighty  minds  is  not  to  remain  at  the  summit  to  the  end,  but  to 
fail  with  splendour.  Show  me  the  man  who  has  been  able  to  make 
himself  numeroos  obstacles  and  implacable  enemies :  when  those  obsta* 
cles  shall  have  exhausted  all  the  force  of  his  will,  and  when  those 
enemies  shall  have  trodden  him  under  foot,  then  I  will  hail  his  genius, 
>nd  marvel  at  the  energy  he  must  needs  have  possessed  to  work  out 
for  himself  so  vast  a  weight  of  woe. 

The  dynasty  of  the  Bwirbons  counted  one  enemy  the  less:  the  court, 
however,  was  mistaken  if  it  thought  it  had  reason  to  exuh.  While 
Napoleon  lived,  all  other  pretensions  besides  his  were  impossible :  when 
he  was  dead,  pretenders  rushed  thick  upon  the  field  of  conspiracy. 
There  was  a  party  for  Napoleon  II.,  a  party  for  Joseph  Bonaparte,  a 
party  for  the  Prince  Eugene ;  and  the  crown  was  set  up  to  auction  by 
t  multitude  of  obscure  and  subaltern  ambitions.  An  ofiTer  was  made  to 
Lafayette  on  the  part  of  Prince  Eugene  of  the  sum  of  five  millions  of 
francs,  to  cover  the  first  costs  of  a  revolution  in  favour  of  the  brother  of 
Ctueea  Hortense.    This  offer,  which  was  neither  accepted  nor  rejected 
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by  Lafayette,  gave  occasion  subsequently  to  his  voyage  to  America, 
and  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  the  strange  overtures  he  made  to 
Joseph  £k>naparte. 

But  the  most  formidable  enemy  of  the  throne  of  the  Bourbons,  was  a 
principle  under  whose  action  Napoleon  himself  had  succumbed, — the 
elective  principle.  The  session  of  1821  completed  what  that  of  1820 
had  begun.  The  royalists  of  the  chamber  replied  to  the  speech  from 
the  throne  by  an  address  containing  this  phrase  personally  insuhing  to 
the  monarch:  '^We  congratulate  ourselves,  sire,  on  your  uninterrupu 
edly  amicable  relations  with  foreign  powers*  entertaining  as  we  do  the 
well-founded  confidence  that  a  peace  so  desirable  is  not  purchased  by 
sacrifices  incompatible  with  the  honour  of  the  nation  and  the  dignity 
of  the  crown." 

So  then,  when  the  bourgeoisie  in  1830,  in  an  ever  memorable  address, 
set  the  sovereignty  of  parliament  in  opposition  to  the  royal  power,  and 
that  at  the  hazard  of  the  most  frightful  convulsions,  it  did  but  follow  the 
example  set  by  the  feudal  chamber  in  1821. 

'*  What!**  exclaimed  M.  de  Serres,  after  the  draft  of  the  address  had 
been  read,  **you  would  have  your  president  go  and  tell  the  king  to  his 
face,  that  the  chamber  entertains  a  well-grounded  confidence  that  he 
has  not  committed  acts  of  dastardy  and  baseness !  This  were  a  cruel 
outrage!"  What  M.  de  Serres  rightly  regarded  as  a  cruel  outrage, 
the  president  did  go  and  tell  the  incensed  but  powerless  king  to  his 
face.  It  was  beneath  the  hands,  then,  of  those  who  live  only  upon  the 
ignorant  adoration  of  the  multitude,  that  you  were  doomed  to  be  demo- 
lished, O  ancient  idols! 

At  this  stage  of  the  drama,  the  political  dualism  of  which  we  have 
just  traced  the  phases,  is  about  to  assume  a  new  character;  and  for  some 
time  it  will  have  for  its  result,  instead  of  the  conflict  of  the  two  powers, 
the  voluntary  thraldom  of  one  of  them.  In  order  to  make  this  change 
intelligible,  it  is  necessary  to  set  forth  the  origin,  the  aim  and  the  pro- 
gress of  carbonarism :  for  its  influence  on  the  relations  of  the  two  pow- 
ers was  destined  to  be  important  and  durable. 

On  the  1st  of  May,  1821,  three  young  men,  MM.  Bazard,  Flotar<f, 
and  Buchez,  were  seated  at  a  round  table  in  the  Rue  Copeau.  It  was 
one  of  the  meditations  of  these  three  unknown  men,  and  in  a  quarter 
amongst  the  poorest  of  the  capital,  that  arose  that  charbonnerie  which 
some  months  afterwards  set  all  France  in  a  flame. 

The  troubles  of  1820  had  resulted  in  the  military  conspiracy  of  the 
10th  of  August,  a  conspiracy  which  was  smothered  on  the  very  eve  of 
the  fight.  The  blow  dealt  against  the  conspiratora  had  resounded  in 
the  Loge  des  Jimw  de  la  Veriti,  the  principal  members  of  which/dis- 
persed. MM.  Joubert  and  Dugied  set  out  for  Italy.  Naples  was  in 
the  full  tide  of  revolution :  the  two  young  Frenchmen  made  a  tender  of 
their  services,  and  were  indebted  only  to  the  patronage  of  five  iQem- 
bers  of  the  Neapolitan  parliament  for  the  honour  of  being  allowed  to 
stake  their  heads  upon  the  issue  of  that  enterprise.  Every  one  knows 
the  manner  in  which  that  revolution  broke  down,  and  with  what  sad 
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rapidity  the  Aostrian  aitny  belied  the  brilliant  predictions  of  General 
Foy.  M.  Dugied  returned  to  Paris  carrying  under  his  coat  the  tri- 
coloured  riband,  the  token  of  the  rank  he  had  obtained  in  the  carbona- 
rism  of  Italy.  M.  Flotard  learned  of  his  friend  the  details  of  the  initia- 
tion, which  was  accompanied  with  practices  till  then  unknown  in 
France.  He  mentioned  the  subject  in  the  administrative  council  of  the 
Loge  masanique  des  Amis  de  ia  Verite^  and  the  seven  members  who 
composed  the  council,  resolved  to  found  a  French  charbonnerie,  after 
motoaily  vowing  to  keep  the  formidable  secret  inviolably  concealed. 
MM.  Limperani  and  Dugied  were  intrusted  with  the  task  of  translating 
the  rules,  which  the  latter  had  with  him  brought  from  Italy.  They  were 
admirably  adapted  to  the  Italian  character,  but  not  well  suited  to  become 
a  code  for  the  use  of  conspirators  in  France.  Their  tone  was  essentially 
religious,  and  even  mystical.  The  carbonari  were  considered  in  them 
but  as  the  militant  part  of  freemasonry,  as  the  army  devoted  to  Christ, 
the  patriot  par  excdlence*  Modifications  were  indispensable ;  and  MlM. 
Bochez^  Bazard,  and  Flotard,  were  selected  to  arrange  the  basis  of  a 
mora  scientific  organization. 

There  was  nothing  precise,  nothing  defined  in  the  leading  doctrine 
of  the  association:  the  comiderantM^*  as  they  were  drawn  up  by  MM. 
Bazard,  Flotard,  and  Buchez,  amounted  in  effect  to  this:  Seeing  that 
might  is  not  right,  and  that  the  Bourbons  have  been  brought  back  by 
the  stranger,  the  charbonniers  form  themselves  into  an  association  for 
the  purpose  of  restoring  to  the  French  nation  the  free  exercise  of  the 
right  it  possesses  to  choose  the  government  that  suits  it.  This  was  to 
predicate,  without  defining,  the  principle  of  national  sovereignty.  But 
the  vaguer  the  formula  the  better  it  suited  the  diversity  of  hostile  feel- 
ings. There  was  about  then  to  be  formed  a  conspiracy  on  an  im- 
mense scale,  to  be  prosecuted  with  immense  ardour,  and  this  without 
forecast  of  the  future,  without  previous  acquirements  of  study,  hap- 
hazard as  every  capricious  gust  of  passion  should  determine  its  course ! 

But  if  charbonnerie  was  a  piece  of  child's  play  as  a  principle,  con- 
sidered as  an  organization  it  was  something  mighty  and  marvellous. 
Melancholy  condition  of  mortals  1  their  strength  is  manifested  in  the 
means,  their  weakness  in  the  result. 

It  was  agreed  that  around  a  parent  association  called  the  haute  vente^ 
there  should  be  formed  under  the  name  of  ventea  centrales  other  asso- 
ciations, which  again  were  to  have  under  them  ventes  particulierea. 
The  number  of  members  in  each  association  was  limited  to  twenty,  to 
evade  the  provisions  of  the  penal  code.  The  haute  vente  was  originally 
composed  of  the  seven  founders  of  charbonnerie,  Bazard,  Flotard,  Bu- 
cbe^  Dttgied,  Carriol,  Joubert,  and  Limperani.  It  filled  up  vacancies 
in  its  own  body. 

The  following  was  the  method  adopted  to  form  the  ventea  centrales: 
Two  members  of  the  haute  vente  took  a  third  person  as  their  associate 

*  «  The  whereatet,"  if  the  reader  will  tccept  a  barbaritm  for  want  of  something 
better. — Translator, 
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without  making  him  acquainted  with  their  rank,  and  they  named  him 
president  of  the  incipient  vente,  at  the  same  time  assuming  to  them- 
selves the  one  the  title  of  deputy,  the  other  that  of  censor.  The  duty 
of  the  deputy  being  to  correspond  with  the  superior  association,  and  that 
of  censor  to  control  the  proceedings  of  the  secondary  association,  the 
haute  vente  became  by  these  means  the  brain  as  it  were  of  each  of  the 
vcftfes  it  created,  whilst  it  remained  in  relation  to  them  mistress  of  its 
own  secret  and  of  its  own  acts. 

The  vent€8  particulieres  were  only  administrative  subdivisions,  har- 
ing  for  objects  to  avoid  the  complications  which  the  progress  of  char- 
bonnerie  might  introduce  into  the  relations  between  the  fiaute  oen/eand 
the  deputies  of  the  venies  centrales.  As  the  latter  emanated  from  the 
parent  society,  so  did  the  inferior  societies  from  the  secondary.  There 
was  an  admirable  elasticity  in  this  arrangement:  the  veniea  were 
speedily  multiplied  ad  infinitum. 

The  impossibility  of  altogether  baffling  the  efforts  of  the  police  had 
been  clearly  foreseen:  in  order  to  diminish  the  importance  of  this  dif- 
ficulty, it  was  agreed  that  the  several  ventes  should  act  in  common, 
without,  however,  knowing  each  other,  so  that  the  police  might  not  be 
able  to  lay  hold  on  the  whole  ramification  of  the  system,  except  by 
penetrating  the  secrets  of  the  haute  vente.  It  was  consequently  for- 
bidden every  charbonnier  belonging  to  one  venie  to  attempt  to  gain 
admission  into  another,  and  this  prohibition  was  backed  by  the  penalty 
of  death. 

The  founders  of  charbonnerie  had  counted  on  the  support  of  the 
troops;  hence  the  double  organization  given  to  the  system.  Each  vente 
was  subjected  to  a  military  staff,  the  gradations  of  which  were  parallel 
with  those  of  the  civil  officerahip.  Corresponding  respectively  with 
charbonnerie^  the  haute  vente^  the  ventes  centrales^  and  the  ventes 
particulieres^  there  were  the  legion^  the  cohortesy  the  centuries^  and 
the  tnanipules.  When  charbonnerie  acted  civilly,  the  military  officer- 
ship  was  in  abeyance ;  on  the  other  hand,  when  it  acted  in  a  military 
point  of  view,  the  functions  of  the  civil  officers  were  suspended.  In- 
dependently of  the  force  derived  from  the  play  of  these  two  powere, 
and  from  their  alternate  government,  the  double  denominations  they 
rendered  necessary  afforded  a  means  of  baffling  the  researches  of  the 
police. 

The  duties  of  the  charbonnier  were,  to  have  in  his  possession  a  gun 
and  fifty  cartridges,  to  be  ready  to  devote  himself,  and  blindly  to  obey 
the  orders  of  unknown  leaders. 

Charbonnerie,  thus  constituted,  spread  in  a  very  brief  space  of  time 
through  all  quartera  of  the  capital.  It  made  its  way  into  all  the  classes 
of  the  university.  An  indescribable  fire  glowed  in  every  vein  of  the 
Parisian  youth ;  every  one  kept  the  secret ;  every  one  was  ready  to 
devote  his  life  to  the  cause.  The  members  of  each  vente  recognised 
each  other  by  means  of  particular  signs,  and  mysterious  reviews  were 
held.  Inspectors  were  appointed  in  several  ventes,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  see  that  no  member  failed  to  have  a  musket  and  cartridges.     The 
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members  were  drilied  in  their  houses,  and  often  was  the  exercise 
performed  on  a  floor  covered  with  strew.  And  all  the  while  this 
sJQgalar  conspiracy  was  extending  itself,  protected  by  a  silence  and 
reserve  without  parallel,  and  surround ing  the  society  with  a  thousand 
invisible  meshes,  the  government  was  tranquilly  slumbering  in  the 
shade ! 

The  founders  of  charbonnerie  were,  as  we  have  seen,  young  men 
of  obscure  station,  without  official  position  or  recognised  influence. 
When  the  tune  arrived  in  which  they  had  to  think  of  enlarging  their 
work,  and  casting  over  all  France  the  net  with  which  they  had  already 
covered  Paris,  they  hesitated  and  distrusted  themselves.  There  ex- 
isted at  that  time  a  parliamentary  committee,  of  which  M.  de  Lafayette 
was  a  member.  M.  Bazard,  who  was  on  intimate  terms  with  the  gene- 
ral, applied  one  day  to  his  friends  for  authority  to  admit  Lafayette  into 
the  secret  of  their  proceedings.  Objections  could  not  fail  to  suggest 
themselves :  Why  make  this  communication,  which  the  easy  character 
of  Lafayette  must  render  so  full  of  inconveniences  and  danger?  If  he 
consented  to  enter  the  ranks  of  charbonnerie,  and  to  stake  his  head  upon 
the  consequences  like  every  other  member — why  that  would  be  all  very 
well !  These  considerations  being  represented  to  Lafayette,  he  did  not 
hesitate,  but  entered  the  haute  ven/e,  and  his  example  was  followed  by 
the  boldest  among  his  colleagues  in  the  chamber.  The  directors  of  the ' 
system  were  deceived  if  they  thought  this  accession  indispensable. 
The  charbonniers,  having  never  known  from  what  hands  proceeded  the 
impulse  given  them,  had  never  doubted  but  that  they  were  acting  under 
the  orders  of  those  same  eminent  liberals  who  bad  been  so  recent! v  in- 
vited to  share  an  inscrutable  authority.  The  actual  presence  of  these 
individuals  in  the  haule  veniCj  therefore,  added  nothing  to  the  moral 
effect  which  up  to  that  time  had  been  produced  by  their  supposed 
presence*  As  for  the  possible  extent  to  which  their  powers  of  action 
or  their  daring  might  carry  them,  that  was  a  problem  for  the  future  to 
solve. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  their  accession  was  serviceable  at  first  to  the  pro- 
gress of  charbonnerie,  from  the  intercourse  they  kept  up  with  persons 
in  the  provinces.  Several  young  men,  furnished  with  letters  of  recom- 
mendation, went  into  the  provinces  to  propagate  the  system  there.  M. 
Flotard  was  sent  into  the  West,  M.  Dugied  into  Bourgogne,  M.  Rouen, 
senior,  set  out  for  Brelagne,  M.  Joubert  for  Alsace.  Considered  in  its 
relation  with  the  departments,  the  haule  vente  of  Paris  received  the 
name  of  venie  tupreme;  and  charbonnerie  was  everywhere  organized 
on  the  same  plan  as  in  the  capital.  The  impulse  was  general  and  irre- 
sistible; almost  the  whole  surface  of  France  was  covered  with  plots  and 
conspirators. 

Matters  arrived  at  such  a  pitch  that,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1821, 
every  thing  was  ripe  for  a  rising,  at  Rochelle,  Poitiers,  Niort,  Colmar, 
Neuf  Brisach,  Nantes,  B^fort,  Bordeaux,  and  Toulouse.  Ventea  had 
been  created  in  a  great  number  of  regiments,  and  even  changes  of  gar- 
rison became  a  rapid  means  of  propagating  charbonnerie.  The  president 
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of  a  vente  tniliiaire,  when  obliged  to  qait  a  town,  receiVed  the  half  of  a 
piece  of  metal,  of  which  the  other  half  was  sent  into  the  town  whither 
the  regiment  was  proceeding,  to  a  member  of  the  haute  verUe^  or  of  the 
vente  centrale.  Thanks  to  this  mode  of  communication  and  recognition, 
which  was  utterly  beyond  reach  of  the  police,  the  soldiers  initiated  into 
charbonnerie  became  its  travelling  bagmen,  as  it  were,  and  hawked 
Conspiracy  about  with  them  in  their  cartouche-boxes. 

Meanwhile  the  hour  for  an  explosion  was  arrived :  so  at  least  it  was 
supposed.  The  number  of  members  in  the  venie  supreme^  having  in- 
creased to  an  inconvenient  number,  an  acting  committee  was  appointed 
for  the  special  purpose  of  arranging  the  preparations  for  combat,  but 
with  the  understanding  that  it  was  not  to  come  to  any  definite  resolution 
without  the  assent  of  the  tenie  supreme.  'I'his  committee  displayed 
extraordinary  activity.  Thirty-six  young  men  received  orders  to  start 
for  Befort,  where  the  signal  for  insurrection  was  to  be  given.  They 
set  out  without  hesitation,  though  well  assured  that  they  were  marching 
to  death.  One  of  them  could  not  quit  Paris  without  absconding  from 
an  affair  of  honour:  with  no  less  promptitude  than  was  evinced  by  his 
comrades,  he  postponed  a  duel  for  a  more  serious  conflict, and  sacrificed 
to  a  patriotic  duty  even  that  reputation  for  courage  so  dearly  prized  by 
generous  souls.  As  the  last  hour  approached,  the  spirit  and  confidence 
of  the  conspirators  rose:  the  MarseiUaiBe^  that  magic  song  so  long  un- 
sung, was  heard  on  the  road  between  Paris  and  Befort. 

Blood  was  about  to  flow.  How  was  it  possible  not  to  think  of  the 
consequences  should  the  event  be  favourable?  True  to  the  spirit  of 
charbonnerie,  the  members  of  the  vente  mpreme  did  not  think  of  im- 
posing any  pardcular  form  of  government  on  France.  The  dynasty  of 
the  Bourbons  itself  was  not  absolutely  and  irrevocably  proscribed  in 
their  way  of  thinking.  But  in  any  case,  it  was  indispensable  to  provide 
for  that  grand  necessity  of  all  revolutions,  a  provisional  government. 
The  bases  of  the  constitution  of  the  year  III.  were  adopted,  and  the  five 
directors  named  were  MM.  de  Lafayette,  Corcelles  p^re,  Kcechlin, 
d'Argenson,  and  Dupont  de  TEure;  that  is  to  say,  an  fiomme  Wffpee,  a 
representative  of  the  national  guard,  a  manufacturer,  an  administrator, 
and  a  magistrate. 

Manuel  had,  up  to  this  time,  afforded  but  a  tremulous  and  undecided 
aid  to  charbonnerie.  Having  learned  that  it  was  intended  to  engage 
on  the  theatre  of  the  insurrection  those  who  were  preordained  to  regu- 
late its  successful  issues,  he  exerted  his  influence  over  some  of  them, 
and  particularly  over  M.  de  Lafayette,  to  dissuade  them  from  the  expe« 
dition  to  Befort;  whether  it  was  that  he  considered  the  enterprise  ill- 
conirived  or  premature,  or  that,  on  reflecting  on  the  events  of  the  future, 
his  rigid  soul  had  given  admission  to  a  secret  distrust. 

Certain  it  is,  at  any  rate,  that  of  all  the  influential  men  whose  pre* 
sence  was  expected  at  the  scene  of  action,  one  alone  set  out  for  the  spot, 
namely.  General  Lafayette.  But  a  domestic  duty  which  he  had  always 
religiously  fulfilled,  and  which  be  would  not  now  neglect,  detained  him 
some  hours  too  long  in  his  country-house  at  Lagrange.     On  the  Ist  of 
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Jfinaary,  1622,  the  postcbaise  in  which  the  general  and  his  son  were 
travelling  was  met  some  leagaes  from  Befort  by  a  carriage  containing 
MM.  Corcelles  junior,  and  Bazard.  "Well,  what  news?"  "All  is 
orer,  general,  alt  is  lost!*'  Lafayette,  in  despair,  changed  his  route, 
whilst  Corcelles  and  Bazard  hurried  to  the  capital  in  a  common  car 
drawn  by  poet-horses.  The  thermometer  stood  at  twelve  degrees  below 
the  freezing  point,  and  the  roads  were  covered  with  snow.  When 
Bazard  arrived  in  Parts,  he  had  one  ear  frozen. 

[  will  not  dwell  on  the  details  of  what  had  just  happened  in  Befort, 
->the  sergeant  who,  coming  into  his  quarters  on  the  eveningof  the  31st  of 
Decemher,  goes  up  to  his  captain,  slaps  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  by 
the  unusual  familiarity  of  his  language,  awakens  fatal  suspicions; — ; 
Toustain,  the  commandant  of  the  place,  apprized,  and  summoning  the 
officers  whom  he  keeps  by  him  ;-*the  perturbation  of  those  among 
them  who  were  implicated  in  the  plot ; — ^tbe  hesitation  of  the  soldiers 
engaged  in  the  conspiracy  when  they  found  themselves  deprived  of 
their  leaders ; — the  conspirators  assembling  tnmultuously  in  the  mar- 
ket-place;— the  guard  standing  to  arms; — the  column  of  young  men 
who  had  arrived  the  preceding  evening  in  th^  faubourgs,  advancing  to- 
wards the  market-place,  and  cut  in  two  by  the  raising  of  the  drawbridge 
at  the  critical  moment ; — ^the  pistol-shot  fired  at  the  king's  lieutenant, 
aod  the  bullet  flattening  on  his  cross  ;•— the  dispersion  of  the  conspire^ 
tors,  among  whom  were  the  brave  Colonel  Pailh^,  the  impetuous  Qui- 
Band,  and  I'ance,  a  man  of  unbertding  determination  and  devoted  heart ; 
—the  arrest  of  several  persons; — the  sympathies  excited  by  their  cou- 
rage;— ^their  trials ; — ^their  victorious  ascendancy  over  their  judges;— 
all  this  constitutes  assuredly  one  of  the  most  pathetic  episodes  of  the 
often  blood-stained  drama  of  the  Restoration.  Some  of  these  details  have 
been  published,*  but  there  are  others,  less  known,  which  deserve  a 
place  in  the  history  of  the  bourgeoisie. 

Charbonnerie  was  far  from  having  sustained  an  irreparable  defeat  at 
Bifort.  Though  smothered  at  one  point,  the  insurrection  might  break 
oat  at  another.  M.  Fiotard  had  been  sent  to  Rochelle  to  prepare  a 
movement  there,  and  that  town  was  full  of  conspirators.  The  three 
fh^9  de  baiaiUon  of  the  marine  artillery  waited  only  for  the  signal. 
There  were  privy  communications  kept  up  with  Poitiers,  apd  with  the 
garrison  of  Niort.  M.  Sofreon,  a  gallant  officer,  was  to  plilce  at  the 
service  of  charbonnerie,  seven  hundred  men,  forming  part  of  the  colo- 
nial depot  at  the  isle  of  Oleron,  whom  he  was  under  orders  to  conduct 
to  Senegal.  The  oflScer  at  the  head  of  the  depot  had  himself  listened 
to  the  confidential  communications  of  M.  Sofreon,  and  there  was  reason 
to  count,  if  not  on  the  aid  of  M.  Feisthamel,  at  least  on  his  neutrality. 
Active  measures  were  also  in  progress  at  Nantes,  and  General  Berton 
was  preparing  to  march  on  Saumnr. 

M.  Flolard,  who  was  about  to  quit  Rochelle,  was  dining  one  day  at 
the  tiable-d'hote  of  the  Hotel  des  Ambassadeurs,  when  a  conversation 

*  See  in  Parti  BivoMionairM^  the  iptereeting  DBrrative  ofM.  Tr^UU 
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on  the  afTairs  of  the  day  took  place,  in  his  presence,  between  two  mili- 
tary men  not  known  to  him.  *'That  blockhead*  Berton/*  said  one  of 
them,  **  he  thinks  himself  perfectly  safe,  and  fancies  he  is  conspiring 
in  the  dark ;  now  General  Despinois  receives  hourly  information  of 
his  procecfdings,  and  is  making  ready  to  have  him  shot  on  the  first  op- 
portunity.** Intensely  affected  by  what  he  had  overheard,  M.  Flotard 
set  out  instantly  for  Nantes,  and  did  not  take  the  road  to  Paris  till  he 
had  warned  General  Berton,  and  strongly  dissuaded  him  from  his  de* 
sign.  The  expedition  against  Saumur  took  place,  nevertheless;  it 
failed,  as  might  have  been  eipected,and  Berton  was  obliged  to  fly  from 
one  asylum  to  another. 

There  was  a  radical  defect  in  charbonnerie.  There  was  an  incessant 
collision  between  the  fiery  spirits  of  its  founders,  and  the  timidity  of 
the  men  of  note  who  afterwards  joined  the  association.  Again,  M.  de 
Lafayette  had  given  himself  up  without  reserve  to  the  young  mea 
whom  he  fancied  he  led,  and  by  whom,  on  the  contrary,  he  was  him- 
self completely  led.  To  please  them,  he  kept  aloof  from  his  colleagues 
in  the  chamber,  and  hid  himself  from  them;  the  consequence  of  this 
was  a  secret  want  of  harmony,  and  insurmountable  embarrassments  in 
circumstances  of  great  moment.  Add  to  this,  that  with  a  policy  very 
well  conceived  when  the  matter  in  hand  is  a  conspiracy  of  one 
day,  but  very  imprudent  when  it  is  applied  to  a  permanent  conspiracy, 
the  first  directors  of  charbonnerie  had  made  it  a  system  to  exaggerate 
their  strength,  in  order  to  increase  it,  and  had  ended  by  sowing  distrust 
around  them.  * 

Certain  it  is,  that  the  preparations  made  at  Rochelle  called  for  a  co- 
operation that  was  refused.  M.  Flotard  reported  the  state  of  things  oa 
his  return  to  Paris.  Success,  he  said,  was  certain,  if  an  important  per- 
sonage, known  in  the  country,  and  wielding  official  authority,  would 
consent  personally  to  incur  all  the  risks  of  the  enterprise.  General 
Lafayette  and  M.  Flotard  made  application  to  M.  de  Beausejour,  whose 
popular  sentiments,  simple  manners,  and  honourable  repute,  had  ac- 
quired for  him  great  influence  in  Rochelle  and  its  environs.  M.  de 
Beausejour  refused  to  go  thither,  under  the  pretext  that  he  had  an  en- 
gagement on  business  with  M.  de  Vill^le.  The  directory  of  charbon- 
nerie  lacked,  therefore,  at  once  the  strength  that  flows  from  prudence, 
and  that  which  results  from  audacity. 

M.  de  Lafayette,  in  whom  bis  love  of  popularity,  seconded  by  the 
prompting  of  a  naturally  generous  soul,  rekindled  all  the  ardour  of 
youth,  M.  de  Lafayette  volunteered  to  go  to  Rochelle,  as  he  had  before 
to  Befort,  but  the  sacrifice  was  not  accepted  at  his  hands,  and  Colonel 
Dentzel  was  appointed  to  accompany  M.  Flotard. 

At  Rochelle  they  joined  con>pany  with  General  Berton»  and  those 
immortal  sergeants  whom  the  Place  de  Gr^ve  awaited. 

The  14th  of  March,  the  day  fixed  on  for  the  explosion,  was  at  hand. 
Charbonnerie  had  at  its  disposal,  through  the  influence  of  the  officers 
and  non-commissioned  officers,  almost  all  the  garrisons  of  the  towns 
of  the  West.    Fifty-four  pieces  of  flying  artillery  were  to  belong  to 
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the  conspirators  at  a  moment  a^eed  on.  Rochelle  had  for  some  time 
assumed  a  strange  aspect.  The  hopes  of  one  party,  the  doubts  of 
others,  the  precautionary  measures  of  the  authorities,  the  half  disclos* 
iires  that  were  made,  the  conjectures  that  were  busy,  all  this  diffused 
an  uneasiness  throughout  the  city,  that  mingled  (so  to  speak)  with  the 
air  men  breathed.  When  the  storm  is  gathering  to  its  height,  patches 
of  blue  horizon  are  seen '  in  strong  contrast  with  the  gloomy  masses 
piled  up  above  them.  So  is  it  when  civil  tempests  gather;  before  they 
hurst,  they  illumine  and  cast  a  melancholy  grandeur  over  the  minds  of 
men. 

It  rarely  happens  that  a  thought  is  given  in  human  enterprises  to 
that  grain  of  sand  of  which  Pascal  speaks,  and  which,  if  placed  some- 
where or  other  in  Cromwell's  body,  would  have  changed  the  face  of  the 
world.  General  Berton,  the  military  leader  of  the  plot,  had  been 
obliged  to  leave  his  uniform  in  Saumur,  when  he  made  his  escape  from 
that  town.  Appearances  are  every  thing  in  revolutions,  and  this  the 
conspirators  well  knew.  They  made  attempts  to  procure  a  uniform  at 
Rochelle,  but  their  endeavours  were  fruitless,  nor  were  they  exempt 
from  danger.  It  was  necessary  to  send  to  Saumur.  But  the  me^en- 
ger  did  not  return  till  the  evening  of  the  I9ih  of  March.  Sergeants 
RaouT,  Qoabin,  and  Pommier,  who  had  been  long  suspected,  were 
arrested  on  the  morning  of  that  day,  and  cast  into  prison,  whence  they 
were  to  go  to  the  scaffold. 

At  daybreak,  on  the  20th  of  March,  three  men  got  into  a  boat  arid 
were  proceeding  towards  the  isle'  of  Aix.  *•  The  frigate,"  said  the 
owner  of  the  boat,  ^^must  have  had  some  difficulty  in  working  through 
the  channel  last  night."—**  What  frigate  are  you  talking  of?"  cried 
the  three  passengers,  scarcely  able  to  master  their  emotions. — "  The 
frigate  that  was  bound  to  Senegal."  At  this  unexpected  blow,  MM. 
Berton,  Dentzel,  and  Flotard,  stared  silently  in  each  other's  faces. 
There  remained  to  them  but  one  hope. 

Berton  and  Dentzel  were  recognised  in  the  isle  of  Aix  by  the  com- 
mandant ;  but  far  from  denouncing,  he  gave  them  a  friendly  reception  ; 
and  when  they  talked  of  pushing  on  to  the  isle  of  Oleron,  where  there 
were  still  500  men  left,  •»  Don't  think  of  doing  any  such  thing,"  said 
the  commandant ;  "  you  would  be  shot  there  on  the  spot."  They  were 
then  informed  that  in  a  conversation  which  had  taken  place  in  presence 
of  an  agent  of  the  government,  M.  Feisthamel  had  asked  M.  Sofreon 
if  he  was  not  acquainted  with  Qenerar Berton.  M.  Sofr^on's  reply  in 
the  affirmative  had  excited  the  most  lively  apprehensions:  hence  the 
harried  departure  of  the  troops  composing  the  colonial  depot.  The 
commandant  of  Aix  made  the  conspirators  bum  the  uniform  they  had 
hrougbt  with  them  before  his  eyes,  and  furnished  them  with  a  boat, 
which  conveyed  them  rapidly  to  Rochefort.  Once  more  were  the  at- 
tempts of  the  conspirators  baffied. 

The  sequel  is  well  known.  Thenceforth  charbonnerie  only  dragged 
on  its  way  through  its  martyr's  gore.  The  government  organized 
^nst  it  a  vast  and  hideous  system  of  provocatives.    Berton,  the  gal- 
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lant  indomitable  Berton,  bad  refused  the  bospitality  tbat  awaited  him 
in  a  foreign  land ;  he  rushed  again  into  the  hsts,  and  being  betrayed 
by  Wolfel,  died  without  surprise  or  complaint,  like  a  man  Jong  con- 
vinced that  his  life  belonged  to  the  executioner.  Two  of  his  com  pan* 
ions  in  misfortune  begged  for  mercy ;  but  8auge  shouted  on  the  scaf- 
fold the  cry  of  Vive  la  republiqut^  as  if  uttering  a  vengeful  prophecy ; 
and  CaflFig,  anticipating  his  enemies,  opened  his  veins,  and  died  in  the 
antique  nanner.  Some  time  after  the  arrest  of  Berion,  a  lieutenant- 
colonel,  the  unfortunate  Caron,  who  had  conceived  the  generous  hope 
of  saving  the  prisoners  implicated  in  the  affair  of  Befort,  suffered  him- 
self to  be  decoyed  into  a  meeting  in  the  forest  of  Brissac.  The  non- 
'  commissioned  officer,  Thiers,  basely  plagiarizing  the  villany  of  Wolfel, 
thr^w*  himself  into  the  colonel's  arms,  and  prevailed  on  him  by  per- 
fidioui  marks  of  devotedness  to  disclose  his  hopes,  whilst  spies,  con- 
c^led  behind  a  thicket,  gathered  up  the  fatal  confession.  Caron  was 
sentenced  to  death,  and  was  refused  the  bitter  consolation  of  embracing 
his*  wife  and  children  before  bidding  adieu  to  life:  he  died  the  death  of 
Marshal  Ney.  Courage  fails  me  to  proceed  further,  and  to  follow  you 
to  thai  Place  de  Gr^ve,  where  your  heads  rolled  on  the  soafibld,  after 
your  souls  had  mingled  in  a  last  embrace  before  the  eyes  of  a  pitying 
multitude,  O  Bories,  and  you,  worthy  companions  of  that  immortal 
young  man  !  The  Restoration,  having^  been  attacked,  had  certainly  a 
right  to  defend  itself,  but  not  to  defend  itself  by  dishonest  stratagema 
and  ambuscades ;  for  this  was  to  pervert  death  by  doom  of  law  into 
murder. 

On  the  evening  preceding  the  day  which  was  to  be  the  last  he  and 
his  companion  should  behold,  Bories  wrote  to  a  friend  from  his  cell  in 
the  Bicetre. 

'*  I'hey  are  starving  us :  they  intend  to  separate  us.  If  you  cannot 
rescue  us  to-day,  it  is  to  be  wished  that  we  may  die  to*morrow.** 

This  melancholy  wish  was  accomplished.  The  prisoners  had  been 
ofiered  pardon  at  the  price  of  certain  disclosures,  but  th^y  nobly  carried 
the  names  of  their  accomplices  with  them  to  the  grave. 

How  is  it  possible  to  avoid  making  here  a  painfql  comparison  ?  What 
did  the  bourgeoisie  do  towards  saving  the  lives  of  these  heroic  youths 
who  were  about  to  die  for  it  ?  What !  sixty  thousand  fran^  offered  to 
the  keeper  of  a  prison,  whose  place  brought  him  in  twenty  thousand 
annually — ^that  was  all  that  was  attempted !  And  when  the  fatal  car 
was  making  its  way  through  the  dense  masses  of  a  multitude  so  deeply 
affected,  that  men  were  seen  falling  on  their  knees,  and  old  men  unco- 
vering their  heads,  the  bourgeoisie  found  no  means  of  rousing  up  the 
people,  that  yety  bourgeoisie  that  had  been  able,  in  the  month  of  June, 
to  display  so  formidable  a  power  of  agitation  on  behalf  of  its  own 
threatened  interests ! 

I  have  done.  After  the  death  of  the  Rochelle  sergeants,  charbon- 
nerie  dwindled  and  fell  to  pieces.  Two  parties  sprang  up  on  it. 
One  of  these  was  for  declaring  distinctly  for  a  republic,  and  it  rallied 
round  Lafayette;  the  other  was  against  the  principle  of  imposing  any 
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puliealar  fofoi  of  gerernment  on  the  people,  and  decked  itself  with  the 
name  of  Manael.  These  divisions,  at  first  obscure,  soon  became  more 
sharply  marked ;  the  two  paijties  (n^rew  enreoomed,  and  broke  out  into 
rootoai  accusations.  Anarchy  made  way  into  the  association  from  all 
sides,  bringing  in  its  train  unjust  suspicions,  hatred,  selfishness,  and 
unlntkin.    The  period  of  devotedness.past,  that  of  intrigue  began. 

Charbonnerie  had  not  descended  into  the  depths  of  society  ;  it  had 
not  stirred  np  its  lower  strata.  How  could  it  have  been  expected  long' 
to  preserve  itself  from  the  vices  of  the  bourgeoisie — individualism,  nar- 
rowness' of  views,  vulgarity  of  sentiment,  exaggerated  love  of  purely 
material  prosperity,  and  grossness  of  instinct?  Charbonnerie  had  em- 
ployed the  generous  and  sound  part  of  the  bourgeoisie;  but  after  i^v* 
log  worn  k  out  and  given  it  into  the  hands  of  spit*s,  decoyers,  aiidW]te 
executioner,  what  noble  enterprise  yet  remained  for  it  to  attempt^p? 
what  coald  it  any  longer  effect  ?  It  was  in  this  stage  of  its  decay  a»d 
impotence  for  good,  that  it  accepted  and  submitted  to  the«  sway  of 
men  like  MM.  Merilhou  and  Barthe.  The  latter  had  given  tokea  of 
some  noble  promptings  in  his  defence  of  the  Befort  prisoners;  but  if 
any  one  attnbuted  to  him  the  virtues  of  a  true  friend  to  the'  people, 
that  man's  judgment  was  much  at  fault. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  since  1830  of  the  dramatic  scenes  enact« 
ed  under  the  shadow  of  charbonnerie,  of  the  oaths  of  hatred  to  royalty 
pledged  on  poniards,  and  of  other  ominous  formalities.  The  real  truth 
of  t^  matter  is,  that  charbonnerie  having  become  vastly  extended,  the 
om/es,  at  last,  escaped  from  all  central  control.  There  were  republic 
can,  Orleanist,  and  Bonapartist  vente»;  and  some  of  them  conspired 
for  the  pure  pleasure  of  conspiring.  The  rites  were  as  various  as  the 
prioctples,  and  an  association,  that  had  at  one  moment  been  so  formida* 
ble,  was  become  at  last  a  mere  chaos.  The  lack  of  guiding  principles, 
an  inherent  vice  in  the  constitution  of  charbonnerie,  was  among  the 
causes  of  its  ruin.     It  was  quite  natural  that  it  should  be  so. 

As  for  its  influence,  this  was  exhibited  in  two  distinct  results. 

By  manifesting  to  the  government  how  numerous  and  implacable 
were  its  enemies,  charbonnerie  hurried  it  upon  that  headlong  course 
of  reactions  that  led  straight  to  the  abyss. 

On  the  other  hand,  by  acting  with  equal  ardour  against  the  Bour- 
bon dynas|y  that  filled  the  throne,  and  against  the  feudal  party  thai 
bore  sway  in  the  chamber,  it  compelled  the  two  to  unite  their  forces, 
and  for  some  time  slackened  their  necessary  and  inevitable  tendency 
to  mntaal  rivalry. 

The  vigour  displayed  by  the  Restoration  under  the  Yill^Ie  ministry, 
and  the  violent  eiibrts  that  brought  destruction  upon  the  Polignac  ad- 
ministration, had,  therefore,  but  one  common  source— -namely,  char- 
bonnerie. 

This  is  the  reason  why  I  have  dwelt  at  length  on  this  episode  in 
the  history  of  the  Restoration,  the  character  of  which,  it  appeare  to 
*me,  has  hitherto  not  been  sufficiently  studied,  nor  its  importance  suffi- 
ciently appreciated.  - 
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See,  for  instance,  what  modifications  charbonnerie  occasions  in  the 
relations  between  the  crown  and  the  chamber.  We  do  longer  see 
that  continued  struggle  every  instant  renewed  which  began  in  1814. 
Royalty  humbles  itself  and  gives  way.  In  its  combats  with  charbon- 
nerie out  of  doors,  its  attitude  is  haughty,  and  its  victories  are  cruel ; 
but  on  the  political  sta^e  its  aspect  is  but  languid  and  subdued. 
There  is  now  but  one  real  power  in  France,  and  that  is  the  chamber ; 
and  the  king's  ministers  are  the  clerks  of  that  power. 

The  first  proof  I  find  of  the  justice  of ^is  observation  is  the  war  in 
Spain. 

Need  I  call  to  mind  how  strenuous  and  obstinate  was  the  repugnance 
which  the  project  of  an  ejcpedition  into  Spain  encountered  in  the  coun- 
cil ?  M.  de  Vill^le,  who  was  the  soul  of  the  ministry,  regarded  such 
an  expedition  as  a  public  calamity.  Louis  XVIII.  could  not  think  of 
it  without  horror.  And  how  many  were  the  arguments  to  '^dissuade 
from  it!  What  was  France  going  into  Spain  to  do?  To  overthrow 
the  constitution  in  the  blood  of  Spaniards!  To  carry  a  sort  of  IHth 
Brumaire  across  the  Pyrenees  1  To  what  end  ?  To  thrust  the  Penin- 
sula under  the  yoke  of  Antonio  Maranon  and  his  compeers,  men  of 
fearful  character  and  deeds,  who  held  a  rosary  in  one  hand  and  a  pistol 
in  the  other.  And  for  whom  ?  For  Ferdinand  VII.,  a  prince  of  whom 
M.  de  Chateaubriand  has  said,  that  he  had  sunk  down  from  the  intre* 
pidify  of  fUs  head  to  the  daetardy  of  his  heart;  a  despot  who  had  no- 
thing but  disdain  to  bestow  on  constitutional  monarchs,  on  Louis  XVIIL 
and  nis  charter!  Money,  too,  was  requisite  for  this  expedition;  and 
M.  de  Vill^le  showed  the  treasury  exhausted,  pubhc  credit  ruined, 
liberah'sm  nervously  excited,  manufactures  suspended,  commerce  panic- 
stricken.  Nor  was  that  all.  Charbonnerie  had  sown  the  seeds  of  re- 
volt in  the  army,  and  the  tricolour  flag,  borne  by  French  hands,  was 
floating  in  the  wind  on  the  other  side  of  the  Bidassoa.  Lastly,  Eng* 
land  was  growling;  Canning  was  showing  his  teeth;  and  Louis  XVllI. 
was  afraid  of  displeasing  Wellington. 

But  what  royahy  dreaded,  the  chamber,  on  the  contrary,  desired 
with  the  utmost  fervours  what  M.  de  Villele,  as  minister  of  Louis* 
XVIIL,  repudiated  ip  Paris,  M.  de  Montmorency  adopted  at  the*  con- 
gress of  Verona,  in  the  capacity  of  confidant  to  the  parliamentary  aris^ 
tocracy^  The  victory  was  with  the  chamber.  I  have  alreadv  assigned 
the  reason  for  this.  Harmony  having  become  a  matter  of  necessity 
between  two  powers  simultaneously  assailed  by  a  boundless  conspi-. 
racy,  it  was  the  part  of  the  weaker  of  the  two  to  give  way  to  the 
stronger. 

In  attempting  to  resist  the  will  of  the  chamber,  M.  de  Villele  did, 
therefore,  but  struggle  against  the  force  of  things;  and  if  he  fancied  he 
bad  achieved  a  great  victory  when  he  obliged  M.  de  Montmorency  to 
retire  from  the  ministry,  it  was  not  long  before  he  was  undeceived, 
for  that  same  parliamentary  sovereignty  which  M.  de  Montmorency 
represented,  immediately  seated  the  Vicomte  de  Chateaubriand  in  his 
vacated  place,  an  event  which  rendered  the  Spanish  war  inevitable. 
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With  a  Yiew  to  avoid  that  war,  Louis  XVIIl.  and  M.  de  Yiltele  had 
endeavoured  to  negotiate  a  reconciliation  between  Ferdinand  VII.  and 
the  CoTtest  to  be  based  upon  the  ratification  of  a  constitution,  on  the 
model  of  the  French  charter ;  and  M.  de  Vili^le  had  written  to  that 
purpose  to  M.  de  Lagarde,  French  ambassador  at  Madrid.  This  showed 
a  very  imperfect  comprehension  of  the  necessities  of  the  moment. 

What  signified  to  the  ruling  religious  and  feudal  party,  the  political 
situation  of  Spain,  as  it  afiected  the  Spanish  nation  ?  The  feudal  party 
desired  war  on  its  own  account;  it  desired  it  that  its  enemies  in  France 
might  be  convicted  of  folly  or  struck  with  terror. 

As  for  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  his  views  were  more  lofty;  his  desires 
were  still  more  fiery,  more  absolute^  M.  de  Chateaubriand  had  accom- 
panied M.  de  Montmorency  to  the  congress  of  Verona,  and  there  he  had 
studied  the  temper  and  inclinations  of  the  sovereigns.  He  knew  that 
in  declaring  for  intervention  in  Spain,  Austria  and  Prussia  merely  fol* 
lowed  the  impulse  given  them  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  who,  as  he 
also  knew,  was  prompted  to  demand  that  intervention  only  by  his  pride, 
and  in  order  that  his  hand  might  be  felt  in  all  the  affairs  of  Europe. 
Bat  M.  de  Chateaubriand  would  have  beheld  with  inortal  anguish  Rus- 
sian battalions  treading  the  ancient  land  of  Charles  V.  He  wished  to 
make  the  war  in  Spain  a  French  Afiair.  Devoted  to  the  Bourbons,  the 
thought  of  the  treaties  of  INld  sorely  tormented  his  poetical  fidelity, 
and  he  hoped  to  exalt  the  Restoration  by  putting  a  sword  into  its  hands. 

A  stigma  has  been  cast  oa  the  Spanish  war  by  calling  the  principle 
of  intervention  a  principle  of  oppression.  A  puerile  accusation  !  All 
nations  are  brethren,  and  all  revolutions  are  cosmopolite.  When  a 
government  believes  it  represents  a  just  cause,  let  it  make  that  cause 
triumph  wherever  its  triumph  is  possible;  this  is  more  than  its  right, 
it  is  its  duty.  But  was  it  possible  to  believe  the  cause  of  Ferdinand 
VH.  a  just  one?  Oh,  there  was  then  in  Spain  a  tyranny  more  to  be 
feared  than  that  of  the  Dt$camisado8^  the  tyranny  namely  of  the  Str-^ 
*  vUti,  Ferocious  hearts  beat  under  the  robe  of  the  Franciscans,  and 
ttiore  graves  were  to  be  opened  to  the  chant  of  Veni  Creator  than  to 
the  song  of  Tragala,  When  a  hundred  thousand  men  crossed  the 
Pyrenees  under  the  command  of  the  Due  d'Angouleme,  frequently  did 
M.'de  Chateaubriand  (he  has  said  so  since)  feel  his  heart  die  away 
within  him.  The  liberals  had  made  all  France,  from  one  endrto  the 
othi^r,  resound  with  appalling  predictions.  If  there  was  confidence  in 
ib»  chamber,  there  were  fear  and  misgiving  on  the  throne  and  around  It ; 
and  most  of  the  generals  who  accompanied  the  Due  d'Angouleme  had 
begun  the  march  ominously  shaking  their  heads,  because  they  remem- 
bered how  many  Frenchmen,  in  Napoleon's  day,  had  entered  Spain, 
never  to  return. 

The  expedition,  nevertheless,  succeeded :  but  its  condemnation  was 
written  in  its  very  success.  What  must  M.  de  Chateaubriand  iiave 
thought  when  he  learned  that  the  poniards  of  Ferdinand  VII.*s  miniona 
were  turned  against  the  liberators  of  that  monarch ;  when  he  read  the 
decree  of  Andujar ;  when  he  could  no  longer  doubt  that  France  had 
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made  herself  more  enemies  among  those  whose  cause  she  had  served 
than  among  those  to  whom  she  had  given  battle;  when  he  saw,  in  fine, 
M.  Pozzo  di  Borgo  eel  out  for  Madrid,  and  Ferdinand  VII.  bow  before 
the  influence  of  Russia,  to  which  he  owed  nothing,  after  having  rejected 
that  of  France,  to  which  he  owed  everything. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  triumphant  return  of  the  Due  d'An^ouIeme 
struck  consternation  into  the  bourgeoisie.  And  this  was  the  only  thing 
remarked.  Now,  was  there  in  this  war,  undertaken  contrary  to  the 
wish  of  royalty,  and  by  force  of  the  ascendancy  of  parliament,  nothing 
worthy  of  remark  save  the  disappointment  of  a  party?  Was  it  not 
manifest  to  any  man  who  should  have  looked  deeper  than  the  surface 
of  things,  that  the  right  of  peace  and  war  had  been  wrested  from  the 
crown  ? 

Yet  out  of  this  un perceived  though  real  defeat  of  the  monarchical 
principle  did  M.  de  Vill^le  draw  forth  the  strange  idea  of  septennial 
parliaments.  It  would  seem  then  that  M.  de  Vill^le  was  not  aware  that 
in  giving  the  diaoiber  a  seven  years'  existence  he  was  securing  to  it 
greater  consisteffce  and  prominence  ? 

It. is  true  the  diamber  was  dissolved,  and  that  a  new  chamber  was 
summoned  Ho  pass  the rseptennial  law.  «  But  under  the  influence  of  the 
law  of  the  dff»ble  vote,  and  in.the  excitement  produced  by  the  success 
of  the  war  in  Spain,  the  'assembly  could  not  fail  to  be  ultra-feudal. 
The  constitutional  regimen  disappeared  to  make  way  for  an  oligarchical 
government,  a  government  which,  having  no  root  in  society,  was  very 
soon  to  wear  itself  out  by  its  own  excesses,  but  not  till  it  had  enslaved 
the  crown,  and  forever  disabled  it  from  rising  again. 

I  do  not  know  whether  M.  de  Villdle  foresaw  this  result,  or  whether, 
if  he  had  foreseen  it,  the  prospect  would  have  given  him  much  concern. 
M.  de  Vill^le  had  a  genius  only  for  little  things:  he  was  the  man  of 
business  of  the  monarchy.  To  regulate  accounts,  prepare  budgets^ 
keep  the  bankers  in  order,  and  control  the  storms  of  the  stock  exchange, 
— all  this  he  was  competent  to  do  with  marvellous  facility.  And  M.  de 
Chateaubriand  was  not  an  inconvenient  colleague  for  him  in  this  respect ; 
for  the  pettv  routine  of  politics  embarrassed  the  latter,  and  he  laboured 
under  that  kind  of  incapacity  which  is  engendered  by  the  habit  of  pur- 
suing lofty  speculations.  But  his  literary  reputation,  the  gorgeousness 
of  his  manners,  the  sumptuosiiy  of  his  hfe,  his  influence  over  the  ele- 
gant  portion  of  the  nation,  everything  even  to  the  imposing  effect  of 
his  poetical  and  high-bred  indolence,  threw  M.  de  Villdle  into  the  shade. 
M.  de  Chateaubriand  was  one  day  about  to  speak  in  the  course  of  the 
discussion  on  the  septennial  law,  when  his  colleague,  M.  de  Corbi^re, 
requested  he  would  give  way  to  him  :  and  on  the  next  day,  the  Sunday 
of  the  Assumption,  M.  de  Chateaubriand  being  at  the  chateau,  received 
from  the  hand  of  his  secretary,  M.  Pilorge,  a  letter  in  the  following  terms : 

••M.  le  Vicomte,  I  obey  the  orders  of  the  king,  and  I  transmit  you 
the  ordonnance  hereto  annexed: 

*'  Le  Sieur  Comte  de  Vill^le,  president  of  our  couneil  of  ministry,  and 
minister  secretary  of  state  for  the  departnient  of  finance,  is  intrusted  par 
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mterm  with  the  portfolio.of  foreign  afiaira,  in  lieu  of  the  Sienr  Vicomte 
de  Chateaubriand." 

M.  de  ViU^le  could  not  have  made  a  more  rode  and  unmannerly  trial 
of  his  influence.  Afte^  having  successively  ousted  M.  de  Montmorency 
and  the  Due  de  Bellune,  he  compromised  the  dignity  of  the  crown  by 
the  insulting  dismissal  of  an  illustrious  man.  He  remained  without  a 
n?al  in  the  council:  but  in  the  chamber  he  had  masters. 

An  event  occurred  which  rendered  absolute  the  predominance  pos- 
sessed by  the  chamber.  Op  thqi  6th  of  September,  18S24,  the  princes 
and  several  grand  officers  were  assembled  in  the  chateau,  and  seemed 
as  though  they  expected  something.  Suddenly  the  door  of  the  apart- 
mem  was  thrown  open,  and  a  voice  cried  out,  «*The  king*  sirs  I"  It 
was  Charles  X.  that  entered.    Louis  XVIil.  had  just  expired. 

Louis  XVIII.  had  steered  his  course  smoothly  between  parties,  and 
he  congratulated  himself  on  this  in  his  last  moments.  What  had  he 
gained  by  it?  The  ability  to  die  quietly ,'ahnost  like  the  lowest  villager 
in  his  realm.  A  poor  triumph  this,  and  one  within  tile  reach  of  the 
shabbiest  ambition !  What  childishness  there  is  in  the  vanity  of  the 
great  ones  of  the  earth !  Here  is  a  king  who  holds  oilt  against  the  shock 
of  factions  for  want  of  power  to  vanquish  them,  and  of  cohrage  ta  be 
Tanquished  by  them;  he  ekes  out  his  r«ign  and  his  life,4«rith  the  help 
of  concession  after  concession;  in  exchange  for  pleasures,  not  given,  but 
promised  to  his  palled  senses;  he  surrenders  to  a  woman  the  government 
of  his  own  bouse,  after  having  abandoned  to  his  minietert  the  right  of 
yielding  up  in  his  name  and  in  his  stead  everything  he  eonaents  to  lose 
from  his  royal  prerogative;  and  when  at  last,  aged,  infirm,  and  broken 
down,  his  last  nauseous  draught  of  voluptuousness  drained,  consumed 
by  the  mocking  phantoms  of  desire,  he  feels  his  life  departing — then  he 
sits  up  erect  on  that  throne  he  can  only  bequeath  in  storm  and  teiQpest 
to  his  brother,  and  with  his  last  breath-^4ie  boasts ! 

It  is  reported,  that  sitting  on  the  fauteuil  on  which  he  was  about  lo 
expire,  surrounded  by  high  personages  in  tears, and  his  face  overspread 
with  the  ghastliness  of  hastening  dissolution,  he  called  to  him  the  young- 
est and  weakliest  prince  of  his  family,  and  then  laying  his  hand  on  the 
child's  head  as  it  bent  to  receive  his  blessing,  he  said,  **Let  my  brother 
husband  tenderly  the  crown  of  this  child." 

Very  idle  words  were  these!  Crowns  that  are  assailed  are  not  to  be 
husbanded  tenderly;  they  must  be  saved  or  lost. 

And  now  I  ask  what  had  been  the  fruits  of  that  long  series  of  fluctu- 
ations and  of  postponements  of  the  evil  day,  that  made  up  the  reign  of 
Louis  XVIIL  ?  On  the  surface  of  the  political  stage  discords  without 
end;  and  beneath  it  conspiracies,  treacherous  instigations  by  paid  spies, 
TJllaioous  snares  for  men's  lives,  military  executions;  these  were  the 
spectacles  that  reign  presented.  The  tempest  raged  everywhere,  in 
the  parliament,  in  the  press,  at  court,  in  the  towns,  in  the  rural  districts. 
Didier,  Tolleron,  Berton,  Bories,  what  reminiscences  !  Ay,  methinks 
that  same  plastic  policy  of  Louis  XVIIL  afforded  the  executioner  ample 
room  for  the  convenient  exercise  of  his  craft. 
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Natarally  so,  because  everything  that  proceeds  from  kings  who  are 
the  objects  of  attack  is  mortal.  Their  weakness  is  as  fatal  as  their 
strength,  and  their  dismay  as  their  fury.  If  they  choose  to  carry  things 
with  a  high  hand  and  can  do  so,  they  crush  down  all  before  them.  lU 
on  the  other  hand,  they  consent  to  yield,  as  they  cannot  yield  forever, 
they  provoke  aggressions  for  which  there  is  no  remedy,  failing  civil 
war,  but  the  guillotine.  What  do  I  say?  What  they  yield  in  one  place 
under  the  form  of  constituted  authority,  they  resume  elsewhere  by  way 
of  violence.  Let  their  enemies  put  oi¥  but  a  little  show  of  boldness,  and 
they  revenge  themselves  on  the  little  for  what  is  snatched  from  them 
by  the  great,  and  their  weakness  of  yesterday  seeks  compensation  in 
their  cruelties  of  to-morrow.  Thus  their  concessions  and  their  exactions 
alike  drink  up  the  blood  of  their  people.  When  Louis  XVIII.  gave 
orders  that  there  should  be  dancing  at  court  at  the  very  hour  when  the 
grave-digger  was  receiving  from  the  hands  of  the  executioner  the  gory 
corpses  of  the  four  soldiers  of  Rochelle,  Louis  XVEIL  took  his  revenge 
for  the  victories  of  the  chamber.  There  were  gay  doings  at  the  cha- 
teau, because  amidst  all  the  humiliations  of  royalty,  the  unpunished 
atrocity  of  that  fefe  wore  a  look  of  strength.  The  monarch's  pride, 
hunted  from  every  other  ground,  took  refuge  in  this  savage  piece  of 
swaggering. 

But  was  it  in  the  nature  of  a  series  of  truckling  compromises,  leading 
to  such  results,  long  to  preserve  the  monarchy  from  ruin  ?  Was  the 
process  of  perpfetually  eluding  the  antagonism  of  the  two  powers  equi- 
valent to  destroying  it?  And  must  not  every  fresh  effort  to  elude  it  have 
tended  to  wear  out  and  degrade  the  monarchical  principle?  "Let  my 
brother  husband  tenderly  the  crown  of  this  child."  And  how  should 
Charles  X.  have  been  able  to  do  this  long,  in  the  teeth  of  that  parlia- 
mentary authority,  so  jealous  and  so  intractable?  It  had  frequently 
changed  possessors  since  1814:  had  it  changed  its  nature?  No,  no. 
The  thoroughly  feudal  chamber  of  1816  had  treated  the  rojral  authority 
with  no  more  forbearance  than  had  the  thoroughly  bourgeois  chamber 
of  1817;  and  the  law  of  the  double  vote  had  been,  no  less  than  that  of 
the  5th  February,  an  implement  of  war  directed  against  the  throne. 

Had  it  been  possible  for  society  to  subsist  thus  divided  between  the 
authority  of  a  king  and  that  of  an  assembly,  this  phenomenon  .would 
certainly  have  shown  itself  under  the  reign  of  Charles  X. 

Let  us,  in  fact,  go  back  to  the  moment  of  the  death  of  Louis  XVIII. 
Was  it  not  the  foremost  desire  of  the  party  then  paramount  in  the 
chamber,  that  the  system  of  large  estates  should  be  re-established,  that 
an  independent  and  sumptuous  existence  should  be  restored  to  the  no- 
bles, and  that  centralization  should  give  place  to  the  sway  of  local 
influences?  These  tendencies  so  essentially  opposed  to  monarchy, 
these  tendencies  which  attacked  the  laborious  work  begun  by  Louis 
XL,  and  continued  by  Louis  XIV.,  were  precisely  those  of  Charles  X, 
Charles  X.  was  not  sensible  of  the  fact  that  monarchy  had  grown  and 
thriven  in  France  by  the  gradual  declension  of  the  noblesse,  by  the 
alienation  of  feudal  estates,  by  the  insensible  weakening  of  the  system 
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of  primogeniture  and  entail^  by  the  diacredit  of  the  ecclesiastical  juris- 
dictions,  by  centralization  above  all.  He  fancied,  in  his  ignorance,  that 
he  was  fortifying  the  monarchy  when  he  was  but  doing  his  best  to 
revive  feudalism.  Louis  XL,  in  order  to  be  king,  had  ceased  to  be  a 
geniiihomme.  Charles  X.  was,  by  sentiment  and  habit  of  mind,  much 
more  the  gentWwmme  than  the  king. 

It  resulted,  then,  that  at  the  death  of  Louis  XYIIL  the  elective  and 
the  royal  powers  were  united  by  a  strict  community  of  sentiments  and 
views. 

Accordingly,  as  far  as  vigour  was  concerned,  nothing  could  be  com* 
parable  ta  the  momentary  impulse  then  given  to  society.  The  milliard 
of  iodemnity-money  flung  to  the  hungry  emigrants,  the  kiw  of  sacrilege, 
the  law  OD  religious  communities,  the  elaboration  of  a  system  which 
replaced  property  on  those  two  grand  bases  of  feudalism,  the  right  of 
primogeniture,  and  the  law  of  entail;  all  this  formed  a  combination  of 
measures,  the  expediency  of  which  might  well  be  questioned,  and  their 
character  stigmatized,  but  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  deny  the  boldness 
and  imposing  energy. 

Nor  was  any  eflbrt  spared  for  the  success  of  this  gigantic  enterprise. 
The  combined  forces  of  the  legislative  and  the  royal  authorities  had 
need  of  being  backed  by  a  moral  force  capable  of  holding  in  check  that 
formidable  Voitairianism  to  which  the  eighteenth  century  had  given 
birth.  The  Congregation  is  formed,  disciplined,  and  extended.  Mys- 
tical affiliations  ramify  throughout  the  laiKl.  The  Jesuits  seize  on  the 
fbuntain*heads  of  human  intelligence,  in  order  to  adulterate  them,  and  at 
Saime-Anne  d'Auray,  Bordeaux,  Billom,Mqntrouge, and  Saint  Ac^eul, 
they  gird  up  their  loins  to  the  task  of  digging  in  the  rising  generation 
the  grave  of  its  predecessors.  This  was  an  inversion  of  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  but  executed  with  systematic  consistency  and  with  energy. 
Need  I  say  a  word  of  those  fanatical  sermons,  those  processions  trou- 
bling the  towns  and  covering  the  land,  those  expiatory  ceremonies,  the 
MUtrere  resounding  along  the  highways, and  the  holv  mummery  of  the 
coronation  renewing,  before  the  eyes  of  the  population,  the  antique 
alliance  between*  feudal  royalty  and  the  church? 

It  was  in  the  month  of  iVlay,  lb2d,  that  the  hand  of  an  archbishop 
held  the  crown  of  Charlemagne  suspended  over  the  head  of  Charles  X. 
What !  and  were  6ve  years  all  the  span  of  life  accorded  to  the  dynasty 
declared  in  the  cathedral  of  Rheims  to  be  God*s  daughter  and  im- 
mortal? That  was  all;  and  so  rapid  a  downfall  would  be  scarcely  com- 
prehensible, if  we  sought  its  explanation  merely  in  the  opposition  of  the 
bourgeoisie. 

That  opposition  was  vehement,  no  doubt.  The  bourgeoisie  let  loose 
all  the  might  and  energy  of  the  press  against  the  feudalism  of  parlia- 
ment; it  created  an  ephemeral  and  fictitious  popularity  for  the  chamber 
of  peers,  all  inflated  as  that  was  with  the  glory  of  having  rejected  the 
principle  of  primogeniture,  and  the  law  against  the  press  proposed  by 
M.  de  Peyronnet;  it  brought  the  majesty  oi  the  crown  to  the  feet  of 
pamphleteers  and  writers  of  ehmisonug  it  cried  up  with  ecstasy  tha 
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Memoirs  of  M.  de  Montlosier,  that  scattered  scandal  round  the  altar;  it 
awoke  the  old  spirit  of  the  parliaments  in  the  coura  royaies,  as  a  coun- 
terpoise to  the  league  of  the  priests;  and  then  it  resolved  that  it,  too« 
would  have  its  galas,  and  would  make  its  own  appeals  to  men's  imagi- 
nations. Thousands  of  citizens  were  seen  assembled  one  day  round  a 
newly-opened  grave.  Young  men  approached,  supponing  a  bier,  and 
followed '  by  a  long  file  of  rich  and  gilded  equipages.  All  the  wealth 
of  Paris  was  there.  The  obsequies  of  General  Foy  were  the  anti-part 
to  the  pomps  of  the  coronation. 

But  what  signified  all  this?  One  thing  was  lacking  to  these  move- 
ments to  make  them  parturient  of  a  revolution,  namely,  the  aid  and  co- 
operation of  penury ;  and  the  people  who  possessed  that  source  of 
might — what  could  it  understand  of  such  quarrels  ?  The  combatants 
fought  over  it,  but  not  for  it. 

The  rapid  decfme  of  the  royal  power,  under  Charles  X.,  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  it  remained  what  it  was,  whilst  the  elective  power 
insensibly  underwent  a  metamorphosis  fast  tending  to  bring  on  war, 
inevitable  and  fatal  war,  between  the  two  powers. 

And  is  there  any  thing  to  wonder  at  in  this  metamorphosis  of  the 
elective  power?  Had  not  the  adversaries  of  the  bourgeois  sway  them- 
selves unconsciously  adopted  the  habits  of  the  bourgeoisie?  Had  Ihey 
not  contracted  its  vices?  Had  not  the  spirit  of  traffic  crept  in  among 
the  preux  of  the  nineteenth  century  t  I  have  no  desire  to  stir  up  from 
their  foul  bed  all  the  financial  scandals  of  the  Restoration  ;  but  who  is 
there  but  knows  the  history  of  Ouvrard's  contracts?  and  what  names 
were  those  that  figured  ignominiously  in  certain  public  discussions  ? 
Colossal  fortunes  sprang  up  suddenly  after  the  war  in  Spain:  and  why? 
Because  the  royalists  had  speculated  on  a  rise  in  the  funds  and  had 
speculated  with  certainty.  It  is  notorious  that  the  patronage  of  the 
Jesuits  was  in  those  days  a  means  of  advancement  and  fortune ;  it  is 
notorious  that  the  Congregation  distributed  places,  classified  ambitions, 
and  offered  a  mundane  prize  to  the  fervour  of  every  professor  of  mys- 
tical piety.  And  the  first  minister  of  the  king,  he  who  had  been 
summoned  in  a  manner  to  lead  the  crusade  undertaken  against  the 
bourgeoisie,  was  he  not  a  man  of  the  stock  exchange  ?  Was  he  not 
M.  de  Vill^le,  a  bourgeois  all  over,  in  manners,  language,  sentiments, 
instincts,  and  capacity  ? 

The  feudal  and  religious  party  carried  then  within  it  the  causes  of 
its  own  ruin.  It  talked  of  founding  the  reign  of  religious  belief,  and 
its  oblations  were  ofiTered  only  at  the  shrine  of  interest;  its  zeal  was  kin- 
dled against  the  spirit  of  these  latter  times,  and  it  confessed  its  sway. 
Such  contradictions  are  the  suicide  of  parties. 

Moreover,  and  independently  of  its  moral  force,  the  bourgeoisie  pos* 
sessed,  through  the  institution  of  the  national  guard,  a  perfectly  organ- 
ized physical  force.  Excluded  from  parliament,  it  was  quite  natural 
that  it  should  make  the  public  thoroughfares  its  arena,  and  do  with 
menaces  what  it  could  not  do  with  laws.  A  review  imprudently  or- 
dered, gave  it  the  opportunity  it  longed  for:  cries  of  hatred  issuing  from 
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its  anned  ranks  resounded  in  the  ears  of  Charles  X,  himself.  In 
reality,  this  demonstration  was  no  rery  serious  affair;  at  least  it  was 
not  rery  revolutionary.  The  bourgeoisie  had  too  much  to  lose  by  a 
social  convulsion  to  allow  of  its  voluntarily  incurring  the  risk.  To  dis* 
arm  it  was  not  merely  a  puerility,  but  an  act  of  madness.  In  a  mo* 
Darchical  country,  the  throne  is  the  first  of  all  private  property,  and 
consequently  cannot  be  placed  under  a  more  trusty  safeguard  than  that 
of  a  bourgeoisie  militia.  But  the  Duchess  de  Berri  and  the  Dauphine, 
heanng  that  majesty  had  been  insulted,  forced  the  dictates  of  nalm 
good  sense  to  yield  to  the  suggestions  of  their  own  spleen ;  the  national 
guard  was  dismissed,  and  thus  was  the  road  left  free,  over  which  the 
unbridled  people  were  soon  to  push  their  way  to  the  very  throne. 

The  only  bulwark  left  M.  de  Vill^Ie  against  so  many  perils,  was  the 
chamber.  Unfortunately  for  him  and  for  the  monarchy,  that  parlia- 
mentary feudalism,  which  had  at  first  trodden  its  path  with  so  firm  a 
step,  had  come  to  reel  and  totter  like  a  drunken  man.  The  national 
gaard  had  been  dismissed,  and  now  it  was  necessary  to  dissolve  the 
chamber.     The  storm  blew  from  all  quarters  ^f  the  heavens  at  once. 

The  absolute  incompatibility  of  the  two  powers  was  this  time  proved 
in  a  striking  and  decisive  manner.  King,  ministers,  and  chamber,*- 
had  they  not  all  desired  the  same  things?  Had  they  not  marched  in 
concert  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  boldest  projects  ?  And  yet  they 
were  now  come  to  such  a  pass,  that  ail  further  concord  between  them 
was  hopeless!  A  new  chamber  was  summoned,  and  the  elections 
began. 

M.  de  Villdle  supposed  that  all  he  should  have  to  do,  in  order  to  re- 
main  in  office,  was  to  change  his  system.  But  would  a  feudal  king 
submit  to  lay  his  crown  at  the  feet  of  an  assembly  of  lawyers  and  shop- 
keepers? 

The  intense  anxiety  that  prevailed  during  the  course  of  the  elections, 
is  fresh  in  every  one's  memory.  A  disturbance  had  broken  out  in 
Paris,  when  the  bourgeoisie  had  been  threatened  with  loss  of  possession 
of  the  political  engine :  a  disturbance  broke  out  when  the  hope  of  re- 
capturing that  engine  was  set  before  it.  Blood  flowed  then  on  the 
pavement  of  the  Rue  St.  Denis.  The  two  parties  cast  the  blame  each 
00  the  other:  such  is  the  usual  practice  in  these  cases.  The  fact  ap- 
pears to  be,  that  if  the  police  Sid  not  directly  create  the  disturbance,  it 
orged  it  en.  Cast  an  eye  yonder,  and  look  at  men  trampled  down  under 
the  hoofs  of  horses,  or  bleeding  under  the  sabres  of  gendarmes,  to  aid 
the  triumph  of  some  candidate  or  another  of  the  cdtd  droit  or  of  the  cdie 
g€^che.  This  they  call  policy,  the  art  of  reigning,  and  heaven  knows 
what  besides.  As  for  me,  I  have  small  faith  in  the  political  efficacy  of 
sjjcb  machinations.  It  is  blasphemy  against  God  to  pretend  that  the 
destiny  of  empires  and  the  futurity  in  store  for  nations  are  dependent 
09  a  few  vulgar  devices  of  barefaced  knavery. 

The  elections  turned  out  as  was  expected  :  they  sent  two  parties  into 
the  chamber,  the  stronger  of  which  was  that  of  the  new  interests.  M. 
de  Villde  would, perhaps,  have  consented  to  obey  it;  but  he  must  have 
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encountered  a  greater  mass  of  hostility  in  order  to  propitiate  the  party, 
than  the  effort  to  keep  his  ground  would  have  stirred  up  a^inst  him. 
He  fell,  bringing  down  with  him  colleagues,  who,  like  MM.  de  Pey« 
.ronnet  and  de  Corbiere,  were  still  more  compromised  than  himself. 
Let  us  see  to  what  amounted  the  legacy  bequeathed  to  M.  de  Martignac. 

The  king  had  made  haste  to  say  to  his  new  ministers,  *'  M.  de  Yil* 
tele*s  system  is  mine;*'  and  the  chamber  made  haste  to  write  down  ia 
its  address,  that  M.  de  Villele's  system  was  deplorable.  The  whole 
history  of  the  Restoration  is  epitomized  on  this  simple  juxtaposition  of 
facts.  How  was  the  chamber  to  be  prevented  from  exercising  the 
paramount  strength  it  possessed?  And  what  should  hinder  the  head 
of  the  state  from  crying  out,  under  the  exasperation  of  insult,  as  did 
Charles  X.  upon  the  presentation  of  the  address,  **I  will  not  sufier  my 
crown  to  be  flung  into  the  mire !"  What  then  remained  to  be  tried  ? 
To  side  completely  with  the  elective  power?  M.  de  Martignac  could 
not  do  so  without  declaring  war  against  royalty.  To  serve  royalty  ia 
accordance  with  its  own  views  ?  He  could  not  do  so  without  declaring 
war  on  the  chamber.  To  combine  these  two  sorts  of  servitudes,  and 
to  hold  the  reins  of  government  on  the  tenure  of  being  doubly  a  slave? 
He  tried  this. 

And  really  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  circumstances  seemed  to  favour 
the  success  of  this  conciliatory  scheme.  The  bourgeoisie  had  gradu- 
ally lost  its  turbulent  disposition  in  proportion  as  it  advanced  more  and 
more  in  the  exercise  of  power:  it  even  watched  with  a  certain  anxiety 
over  the  safety  of  royalty,  from  the  time  that  it  had  begun  to  feel  capa- 
ble of  mastering  it.  The  royal  courts  which,  under  the  Villele  admi- 
nistration, had  systematically  returned  verdicts  of  acquittal  in  prose- 
cutions on  the  ground  of  tendency,  now  as  uniformly  visited  writings 
of  undue  violence  with  severe  punishment;  and  the  successive  con- 
demnations of  MM.  Beranger,  Cauchois  Lemaire,  and  Fontan,  evinced 
the  spirit  that  actuated  the  magistracy  under  the  Martignac  ministry. 

Circumstances  then  were  favourable  to  a  system  of  conciliation  be- 
tween the  two  powers,  had  that  conciliation  not  been  in  its  own  nature 
futile  and  impossible.  Do  but  examine  the  history  of  that  period.  M. 
de  Martignac  exhausts  himself  in  concessions  to  propitiate  the  ruling 
opinion.  He  excludes  the  congregational  party  from  the  ministry  in 
the  person  of  M.  de  Frayssinous,  and  h6  removes  the  Bishop  of  Her- 
mopolis  to  make  way  for  the  Abbe  Feutrier,  a  mundane  priest,  supposed 
to  be  a  liberal ;  he  extinguishes  the  influence  of  the  king's  agents  in 
elections ;  he  emancipates  the  press  from  the  yoke  of  the  royal  authori- 
zation, and  substituting  a  moneyed  for  a  political  monopoly,  he  puts 
the  weapon  of  journalism  into  the  hands  of  the  rich ;  he  abolishes  the 
censorship  ;  he  deals  the  power  of  the  Jesuits  a  mortal  blow ;  he  trans- 
fers the  right  of  interpreting  the  laws  from  royalty  to  the  chamber,  thus 
recognising  the  supremacy  of  the  latter.  And  the  bourgeoisie  clap 
their  hands ! 

But  when  after  so  amplifying  the  range  of  the  parliamentary  power, 
he  evinces  his  unwillingness  that  the  royal  power  should  be  utterly 
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Gripped  of  every  thing,  matters  assume  another  aspect.  He  presents 
two  bills  to  the  chamber,  one  for  a  law  on  the  organization  of  the  com- 
manes,  the  other  for  a  law  on  that  of  the  departments,  and  these  two 
bills  contain  his  death-warrant.  Offence  is  taken  at  the  refusal  of 
ministers  to  admit  the  elective  principle  to  operate  in  the  appointment 
of  mayors  ;  it  is  upheld  in  opposition  to  ministers,  that  the  chamber 
exercises  a  sovereign  right  of  the  initiative,  and  is  competent  to  sup- 
press by  an  amendment  the  conseils  cTarrondissement  established  by  a 
law.  The  blow  is  struck ;  the  ministers  have  lost  the  majority.  Whom 
had  they  to  sustain  them  ?  The  court  had  long  been  spinning  its  in- 
tngnes  round  them ;  the  king  had  in  his  heart  vowed  their  downfall, 
and  had  been  secretly  prepared  to  appoint  their  successors.  M.  de 
Martignac  went  out,  and  M.  de  Polignac  was  minister. 

On  the  2d  of  March,  1830,  the  day  fixed  for  the  convocation  of  the 
chambers,  Charles  X.  addressed  these  words  to  the  assembly:  "Peers 
of  France,  deputies  of  the  departments,  [  entertain  no  doubt  of  your 
co-operation  towards  effecting  the  good  I  desire  to  do.  You  will  reject 
with  disdain  the  perfidious  insinuations  malevolence  strives  to  propa- 
gate. Should  culpable  manoeuvres  raise  up  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
my  government,  an  event  which  1  cannot  and  will  not  anticipate,  I 
should  derive  the  necessary  strength  to  surmount  them  from  my  reso- 
lution to  uphold  the  public  peace,  from  the  just  confidence  of  the 
French,  and  from  the  love  they  have  always  evinced  for  their  king." 

And  what  was  the  reply  of  the  chamber  in  the  famous  address  of  the 
majority  of  221  ?  "  The  charter  has  made  the  permanent  concurrence 
of  the  political  views  of  your  government  with  the  wishes  of  your  peo- 
ple, an  indispensable  requisite  to  the  regular  course  of  public  affairs. 
Sffe,  our  loyalty,  our  devotedness,  condemn  us  to  tell  you  that  this 
concurrence  does  not  exist." 

The  chamber  was  dissolved  :  its  return  was  to  be  effected  onljr  over 
barricades,  to  the  sound  of  bells  tolling  for  unknown  obsequies,  and  by 
the  arms  of  children  of  the  people  clad  in  battle-stained  garments. 
Then  the  experiment  was  to  be  begun  over  again,  at  the  risk  of  draw- 
ing fresh  tears  from  the  bereaved  mothers  of  the  self-devoted,  the 
mothers  of  the  poor ! 

The  poor!  did  I  say?  It  is  the  first  time  I  have  pronounced  the 
word:  for  the  truth  is,  they  were  never  thought  of  in  the  debates  of 
sU  these  fifteen  years.  Triumphs  of  the  opposition,  defeats  or  victories 
of  the  court,  resistances  of  royalty,  what  was  there  in  you  for  which  the 
people  could  reasonably  feel  sadness  or  joy  ?  A  deal  of  noise  had  been 
made  over  its  head;  for  what?  Champions  had  marched  to  the  con- 
flict and  won  freedom  to  write:  was  this  for  the  people,  who  wrote  not 
at  all  ?  Nobles  and  rich  men  had  battled  with  each  other  for  the  elec- 
toral right;  was  this  for  the  people,  who  lived  only  from  hand  to 
mouth?  From  that  tribune,  so  long  resonant  to  the  language  of  faction, 
what  voice  had  been  heard  demanding  that  the  poor  man's  wages 
should  be  increased,  or  that  his  labour  should  be  diminished  ?  Amidst 
all  those  financial  discussions  that  served  as  food  for  the  rancour  of 
you  I. — 6 
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party,  bad  it  e?er  been  resolved  to  make  any  important  modification  in 
the  unequal  distributioa  of  taxation  ?  What!  the  eve  of  a  great  crisis 
was  arrived  after  fifteen  years  of  conflict  in  the  name  of  justice,  the 
country,  and  liberty;  and  the  people,  hurried  into  the  tumult  of  that 
crisis,  were  to  come  forth  from  it  only  to  find  the  conscription  return 
upon  them  in  the  shape  of  recruitment,  and  the  droits-reunia  in  the 
indirect  contributions ;  that  is  to  say,  they  were  again  to  take  up  their 
everlasting  burden. 

The  Restoration,  viewed  collectively,  presents,  it  must  be  owned,  a 
subject  of  painful  reflection  to  the  historian.  During  that  long  period, 
so  full  of  noise  and  agitation,  liberalism  often  achieved  disastrous  victo- 
ries. The  principle  of  authority  was  attacked  with  excessive  ardour, 
and  it  succumbed.  The  power  of  the  state,  divided  into  two  forces 
perpetually  bent  on  mutual  destruction,  lost  by  its  instability  its  title  to 
general  respect.  Incapable  of  directing  society,  since  it  was  itself  the 
seat  of  strife  and  anarchy,  and  could  hardly  maintain  its  own  existence, 
it  accustomed  men's  minds  to  the  dominion  of  license.  The  nation  was 
almost  always  forced  along  by  violence,  never  led.  What  was  the  con- 
sequence ?  The  orderly  gradations  of  rank  ceased  to  enjoy  the  willing 
tribute  of  public  deference;  reverence  for  tradition  disappeared.  To 
reach  the  priests,  whose  tyranny  had  become  intolerable,  men  trampled 
down  religion  itself  in  their  way.  Protestantism  became  the  funda- 
mental principle  in  matters  of  opinion  and  of  social  habits;  many  carried 
it  to  excess ;  there  was  a  time  when  the  eighteenth  century  seemed  to 
be  revived  bodily  in  the  nineteenth,  and  sarcasm,  which  had  soared  so 
high  as  to  make  kings  its  quarrvi  now  dared  to  strike  at  Heaven. 

The  confusion  in  the  material,  was  not  less  violent  than  that  in  the 
moral  world.  Just  as,  in  politics  and  religion,  the  bourgeoisie  had  al- 
most completely  sacrificed  authority  to  liberty,  community  of  faith  to 
Absolute  intellectual  independence,  fraternity  to  pride;  so  in  matters  of 
trade  and  manufactures  it  sacrificed  the  principle  of  association  to  that 
of  competition:  a  dangerous  principle  which  transforms  emulation  into 
implacable  war,  consecrates  all  the  abuses  of  might,  torments  the  rich 
man  with  insatiable  desires,  and  leaves  the  poor  man  to  perish  lonely 
and  neglected.  Accordingly,  in  conjunction  with  the  principle  of  com- 
petition, there  grew  up  rapidly  among  the  bourgeoisie  immoderate  thirst 
for  wealth,  the  fever  of  speculation, — in  a  word,  materialism  in  all  its 
cruel  and  gross  deformity.  To  augment  the  mass  of  wealth  without 
any  regard  to  its  distribution,  this  was  the  sum  and  substance  of  the 
economic  doctrines  adopted  by  liberalism.  Thev  were  heartless  doc- 
trines ;  they  forbade  the  intervention  of  any  tutelary  power  in  matters 
of  trade  and  manufacture;  they  protected  the  strong  and  left  the  weak 
to  the  mercy  of  chance. 

After  this  let  no  man  wonder  that  the  bourgeoisie  forgot  what  it  owed 
to  those  men  of  the  people  who  had  always  supported  it.  Alas  !  they 
were  once  more  to  shed  their  best  blood  in  its  quarrel;  and  we  shall  see 
whether  the  gratitude  of  the  bourgeoisie  equalled  the  amount  of  the  ser- 
rice. 
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It  is  certainly  a  painful  task  to  yerify  such  results,  and  the  historian 
who  writes  such  lines  has  need  of  some  courage  to  silence  the  voice  of 
his  heart.    What!  those  consuming  conflicts  between  men  arrayed  for 
matual  destruction — those  generations  successively  impelling  each  other 
with  groans  towards  a  goal  always  uncertain  and  always  desired ;  fights 
by  land  and  sea,  the  debates  of  assemblies,  the  intrigues  of  courts,  con- 
spiracies and  butcheries; — those  convulsions  without  number,  that 
change  revolt  into  dominion,  and  the  loftiest  hopes  into  pangs  of  mortal 
despair; — what !  all  this  to  brin?  about  some  pitiful  varioua-reading  or 
another  in  the  history  of  great  calamities  and  great  crimes  !     What  have 
I  seen  up  till  now  in  these  forms  that  vary  eternally  t    Eternal  tyranny ; 
aod  in  the  diversity  of  things  I  have  discovered  but  the  persistent  false- 
hood of  words.   Strange  and  cruel  mystery !  to  what  tempestuous  fatality 
are  we  then  devoted?     What  efibrts  spent  on  air!     What  an  endless 
Bum  of  energy  wasted  since  the  origin  of  human  society!    Can  it  be 
that  nations  are  doomed  to  tread  without  ceasing  the  same  dark  circle 
like  blind  horses,  assiduous  creators  of  a  motion  they  know  not  t    For 
afler  all,  to  what  amount  the  evolutions  of  mankind  in  history !    An 
anticipated  deception?    That  is  hope.     A  conunencement  of  defeat ? 
This  we  call  a  triumph.     Edifices  have  duration ;  ruins  alone  have  per- 
petQity.     What  matters  it  whether  tyranny  be  enforced  by  superstition, 
by  the  sword,  or  by  gold ;  whether  it  be  called  influence  of  the  clergy, 
feadalism,  or  the  reign  of  the  bourgeoisie,  what  matters  it  to  the  mother 
who  weeps  for  the  fruit  of  her  womb?    What  matters  it  to  that  old 
man  who  has  known  neither  repose  nor  love,  and  whose  last  breath  as 
he  dies  on  his  bed  of  boards,  is  spent  in  cursing  life  t    Will  he  whose 
doom  is  sufllering  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  be  he  slave,  serf,  or  pro- 
letary, will  he  find  in  the  changing  designations  of  an  evil  fortune  that 
never  changes,  motives  sufficient  to  absolve  Providence  ? 

Oh!  let  us  beware  how  we  utter  one  impious  word.  Our  powers  of 
▼ision  fail  to  embrace  the  whole  body  and  combination  of  things ;  this 
is  enough  to  put  all  blasphemy  to  silence.  We  know  not  the  kst  con- 
sequence of  what  we  call  an  evil :  let  us  not  speak  of  human  eflforts  as 
Wren  of  result.  Perhaps  we  should  think  Uhe  course  of  rivera  an 
absurdity,  did  we  know  nothing  of  the  ocean. 

It  seems,  after  all,  that  good  always  subsists  at  the  bottom  of  things 
side  by  side  with  evil,  as  if  to  destroy  it  insensibly  and  absorb  it.  All 
is  not  to  be  found  fault  with  in  the  work  of  liberalism  during  the  Re- 
storation. Though  generally  selfish,  the  bourgeoisie  had  its  heroes,  its 
manyre ;  and  the  generous  self-sacrifices  which  liberalism  brought  forth, 
were  not  the  less  grand  and  glorious  for  having  failed  to  kindle  the 
whole  soul  of  society.  Manuel,  causing  himself  to  be  forcibly  expelled 
from  the  chamber,  and  to  be  collared  by  a  sendarme  on  the  very  bench 
on  which  he  sat  as  a  legislator,  set  a  noble  example  of  resistance  to 
oppression.  Dupont  de  TEure,  Yoyer  d'Argenson,  Laffitte,  the  Abbe 
Gregoire,  and  General  Tarayre,  belonged  to  the  people  by  their  sym- 
pathies. The  press  disseminated  useful  truths  in  the  circle  whose 
iaterests  it  represented,  and  courageously  prosecuted  and  achieved  the 
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conquest  of  the  liberty  of  writing  in  defiance  of  obstacles  without  num- 
ber ; — a  yery  incomplete  liberty  indeed,  for  it  was,  on  the  whole,  but 
the  substitution  of  a  moneyed  for  a  political  pririleffe.  Among  the 
writecB  of  the  bourgeoisie  there  were  men  of  talent  and  of  heart;  MM. 
Comte,  Dunoyer,  Bert,  Chatelain,  and  Cauchois  Lemaire,  did  honor  to 
the  profession  of  the  journalist.  Paul  Louis  Courier  is  open  to  the 
reproach  of  having  come  short  in  his  pamphlets  of  that  generous  loye 
of  the  poor  which  would  sometimes  have  given  to  his  indignation  the 
eloquence  of  enthusiasm,  and  to  his  talents  the  potency  of  charity ;  but 
it  was  a  real  glory  for  the  bourgeoisie  to  have  hailed  its  defender  in 
Beranger,  a  cnild  of  the  people,  sublimely  uttering  the  language  of  the 
people. 

The  special  characteristic  of  the  Restoration  is,  that  in  its  course  the 
principle  of  authority  was  coqibatted  under  all  its  aspects ;  but  what  it 
lost  the  principle  of  liberty  gained,  and  that  the  more  surely,  inasmuch 
as  It  was  invoked  by  turns  by  all  the  conflicting  parties — by  its  enemies 
when  they  felt  themselves  victors,  by  its  porteges  when  they  were  Tan* 
quished.  There  was  also  (in  spite  of  that  general  tendency  towards 
splitting  up  into  fractions  which  we  haye  pointed  out)  a  certain  effective 
unity  in  the  onsets  of  the  bourgeoisie,  especially  towards  the  close  of 
the  Restoration.  The  liberal  party,  which  had  acted  at  first  only  under 
the  impulses  of  blind  instinct,  came  at  last  to  discipline  itself  under  the 
direction  of  some  studious  men  styled  doctrinaires;  and  the  results  of 
this  concert  in  negation  and  hate  proved  at  least  what  might  be  expected 
of  a  concord  founded  on  ideas  of  brotherhood  and  devotedness. 

Let  us  speak  out  the  whole  truth.  Liberalism,  by  the  very  abuse  of 
its  principle,  led  the  way  to  a  reaction  which  contained  the  germ  of 
Saint  Simonism,  and  which  engendered  the  various  social  schools  of 
which  we  shall  have  to  follow  the  progress.  The  conquests  to  which 
it  prompted  the  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  which  gave  birth  at  first  only  to 
a  systematic  criticism,  neither  far-reaching  nor  profound,  were  after- 
wards to  open  up  a  path  for  bold  and  fruitful  investigations.  Lastly, 
if  the  impulse  given  to  the  genius  of  trade  too  strongly  aroused  the  lust 
of  gain,  and  cast  into  oblivion  alike  the  habits  and  sentiments  of  grace 
and  good  taste,  and  the  most  imperative  duties  of  humanity;  on  the 
other  hand  it  had  a  favourable  infiuence  on  the  progress  of  the  sci- 
ences which  have  for  their  object  the  welfare  of  man,  and  the  applica* 
tion  of  which  to  the  amelioration  of  the  lot  of  the  people  itself,  awaits 
only  the  change  of  the  impure  medium  in  which  it  moves  and  suflers* 

What  do  we  know  after  all  ?  Perhaps  it  is  necessary  to  the  realiza- 
tion of  progress  that  all  the  bad  chances  be  exhausted.  Now  the  life- 
time of  the  human  race  is  very  long,  and  the  number  of  possible  solu- 
tions very  limited.  Every  revolution  is  useful  in  this  respect  at  least, 
that  it  absorbs  one  inauspicious  eventuality.  Because  societies  sonxe- 
times  fall  from  an  unhappy  condition  into  a  worse,  let  us  not  therefore 
too  hastily  conclude  that  progress  is  a  chimera.  I  fancy  I  see  before 
me  a  car  set  rolling  by  provident  hands:  the  road,  at  the  point  of  de- 
parture, is  well  ma^e,  wide,  and  perfectly  smooth ;  as  the  ca^  advances 
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it  becomes  narrow  and  miry ;  bat  do  you  not  see,  too,  that  as  the  car 
adTances  its  distance  from  the  goal  diminishes  ?  In  like  manner  it  is 
easy  to  discover,  even  in  the  succession  of  general  calamities,  a  law 
supremely  intelligent  and  logical.  If  eveiy  thmg  depended  on  chance, 
events  would  be  more  misceflaneous,  and  it  would  be  less  easy  to  trace 
their  connection  and  sequence.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  maleficent 
^oius  governed  the  world,  it  is  probable  that  the  forms  assumed  by 
public  maladies  would  be  as  monotonous  as  their  essence,  and  then  op- 
pression would  be  less  frequently  chastised.  Courage,  then !  Let  us, 
if  possible,  behold  in  the  tyrannies  that  arise  only  the  punishment  of 
the  tyrannies  that  fall.  The  dominion  of  an  exclusive  interest,  that  of 
a  man  or  of  a  caste,  such  has  hitherto  been  evermore  the  sore  affliction 
of  mankind.  Why  should  not  the  remedy  consist  in  the  combination 
of  all  interests,  since  these,  rightly  considered,  do  not  difier  one  from 
the  other  ?  Ere  long  all  theories  will  have  been  tried,  all  save  the  sim- 
plest and  the  noblest,  that  of  brotherhood.  Until  that  magnificent  ex- 
periment shall  have  been  made,  let  us  keep  watch  over  our  creeds,  and 
let  us  not  despair,  even  though  it  should  be  written  in  the  decrees  of 
God,  that  good  should  be,  alas !  but  the  exhaustion  of  evil ! 
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CHAPTER  I. 


SiNCB  M.  de-Polignac's  accession  to  power,  the  bourgeoisie  lived  in 
the  continaal  expectation  of  a  revolution,  and  its  feelings  fluctuated  be- 
tween anger  and  dismay. 

The  court  laboured  under  all  the  blindness  of  fanaticism,  but  it  dis- 
played ail  its  daring.  Missionaries  had  overrun  all  France,  exciting 
men's  minds  by  gloomy  harangues,  parading  before  the  eyes  of  women 
the  pomps  of  an  awful  religion,  and  setting  up  in  places  of  public 
resort  the  image  of  the  crucified  Redeemer.  Measures  adapted  to 
kindle  the  minds  of  the  soldiery  w«re  in  contemplation,  and  royalty 
was  preparing  to  brave  every  chance,  backed  as  it  was  by  soldiers  and 
by  priests. 

When  a  king  passes,  whether  his  road  lead  to  the  throne  or  to  the 
•cafibld,  some  confused  clamours  almost  always  issue  from  the  crowd. 
Sach  clamours  Charles  X.  had  heard  on  his  journey  to  Alsace;  he  had 
interpreted  them  in  the  sense  suggested  by  his  pride ;  he  believed  him- 
•elf  beloved. 

That  journey,  however,  had  been  marked  by  some  scenes  of  sinister 
omen.  At  Varennes  the  royal  family  had  been  obliged  to  stop  for  a 
change  of  horses  at  the  very  place  whence  Louis  XVI.  had  formerly 
been  brought  back  when  flying  from  his  capital  and  deserting  royalty. 
Suddenly,  the  dauphine  was  seized  with  a  convulsive  shuddering  at 
•ight  of  the  fatal  posthouse ;  and  ordering  her  people  to  drive  on,  she 
left  the  assembled  inhabitants  of  the  place,  by  way  of  adieu,  some  of 
those  words  that  prove  the  perdition  of  princes.  Further  on,  at  Nancy, 
the  royal  family  appeared  on  a  balcony  to  salute  the  people.  Some 
hisses  were  heard.  To  whom  was  the  insult  addressed?  The  dau- 
phine was  indignant ;  and  retreating  into  the  apartment  in  a  fit  of  tears, 
she  caused  the  windows  to  be  closed  abruptly. 

T^e  journey  to  Alsace  nevertheless,  taken  altogether,  was  not  an 
onfavourable  essay  of  popularity,  and  Charles  X.  returned  from  it  more 
self-assured  than  ever. 

Bat  before  mentioning  the  lengths  to  which  this  confidence  in  him- 
self carried  him,  we  must  first  bestow  a  glance  at  the  foreign  policy  of 
France  at  this  period. 

It  was  for  the  sake  of  a  dynasty's  interests  that  the  treaties  of  1816 
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had  been  imposed  on  France  by  the  Bourbons.  It  was  for  the  sake  of 
a  dynasty's  interests  that  measures  had  been  in  contemplation  since 
1829  for  essentially  modifying  those  treaties.  For  it  is  the  established 
rule  in  monarchies  that  the  destinies  of  a  people  should  follow  as  the 
affairs  of  a  family  lead  them. 

The  honour  of  this  project  belonged,  in  part,  to  M.  de  Reyneval:  M. 
de  Polignac  made  it  the  basis  of  bis  foreign  policy. 

Thus  a  great  diplomatic  change  in  the  world  was  in  preparation  in 
1830.     It  was  in  contemplation  to  reannex  the  Rhine  to  France. 

Negotiations  had  begun  on  this  subject  between  the  cabinet  of  St.) 
Petersburg  and  that  of  the  Tuileries.  The  following  were  to  have  been 
its  bases : 

France  and  Russia  contracted  a  close  alliance  specially  directed 
against  England.  France  resumed  the  Rhenine  provinces.  Hanover, 
wrested  from  Great  Britain,  was  to  be  divided  into  two  parts,  the  one 
destined  to  indemnify  Holland,  the  other  to  be  given  as  a  bonus  to 
Prussia,  whose  territory  was  further  to  be  augmented  by  the  addition 
of  a  part  of  Saxony  to  the  Prussian  provinces  of  Silesia.  The  King 
of  Saxony  was  to  be  compensated  at  the  expense  of  Poland.  To 
Austria  were  secured  Servia,  a  part  of  Dalmatia  not  in  her  possession, 
and  one  of  the  two  banks  of  the  Danube.  Russia,  mistress  of  the 
opposite  bank,  would  have  the  dominion  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  seat 
herself  in  Constantinople,  whence  she  might  at  her  leisure  invade 
Asia. 

Since  the  time  of  Peter  I.,  Russia,  it  is  well  known,  had  never  ceased 
to  covet  possession  of  the  Bosphorus,  and  her  ambition  had  been  but 
too  well  seconded  by  the  mistakes  and  the  delusions  of  France  and 
England.  The  battle  of  Navarino  had  taken  place  solely  for  her  ad- 
vantage. She  had  followed  up  its  consequences  with  a  vigour  that 
threatened  mischief  to  French  interests,  but  which  France  nervertheless 
applauded.  But  Russia  did  not  intend  to  stop  even  at  the  treaty  of 
Adrianople. 

Mahmoud  had  attempted  the  reform  of  his  empire.     A  vain  attempt! 
The  strength  of  races  lies  in  their  originality.     Mahmoud,  by  breaking, 
up  the  old  traditions,  enervated  his  people,  without  infusing  fresh  youth 
into  them ;  and  the  exhaustion  of  the  once  so  vigorous  race  of  the  Os- 
manlis  was  itself  but  a  symptom  of  the  decay  of  Islamism. 

Already  the  dogma  of  fatalism,  admitted  by  the  East,  had  given  sure 
signs  of  its  disastrous  influence.  Condemned  by  that  dogma  to  remain 
motionless  whilst  the  opposite  dogma.of  human  liberty  breathed  irre- 
sistible energies  into  the  nations  of  the  West,  the  East  seemed  to  ask 
again  of  Europe  the  life  it  had  formerly  bestowed  upon  her,  and  it 
presented  itself  as  a  rich  and  limitless  domain,  but  uncultivated*  and 
without  possessors. 

To  invite  Russia  thither,  was  to  put  the  whole  future  into  her  hands. 

As  for  France,  the  revolution  of  1789  had  rendered  her  essentially 
a  land  of  trade,  and  had  given  her  new  genius  the  wings  of  competi- 
tion ;  consequently,  she  could  thenceforth  contract  only  contiiiental 
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anianees.  For,  to  provide  a  constantly  expanding  market  for  a  con- 
suntly  increasing  production,  to  hasten  from  factory  to  factory,  to  pro- 
cure customers,  to  obtain  dominion  of  the  seas,  in  a  word,  to  follow 
the  path  which  the  genius  of  Britain  had  pursued,  such  were  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  situation  in  which  she  had  been  placed  by  the  triumph 
of  the  bourgeoisie.  In  renouncing  therefore  all  alliance  with  England, 
she  did  but  obey  the  laws  of  aii  inevitable  rivalry :  she  renounced  an 
ifflpossibility. 

But  was  France  on  the  Rhine  a  sufficient  equivalent  for  Russia  in 
CoDfltaniinople  ?  Was  it  worthy  of  a  people  like  ours  to  abandons  to  a 
people  newly  come  into  Europe,  and  still  semi-barbarian,  the  care  of 
the  affairs  of  the  world,  and  the  regulation  of  the  universal  destinies  ? 
Was  it  fit  that  French  activity  should  be  shut  out  from  the  field  that 
seemed  opened  to  it  by  the  immense  void  made  in  the  East  ?  Was 
mich  an  issue  too  great  for  that  ezpausive  force  which,  under  the  re«^ 
public,  had  exploded  in  immortal  catastrophes,  and  in  prodigious  con- 
quests under  the  empire  ?  Set  Russia  on  the  road  to  India,  and  might 
it  not  one  day  take  the  place  of  England,  even  as  a  maritime  power, 
and  cause  us  mortal  anguish  ?  The  Restoration  looked  neither  so  high, 
nor  so  far  ahead.  The  treaties  of  1816  had  left  burning  traces  in  the 
hearts  of  Frenchmen,  and  these,  it  was  hoped,  wotild  be  effaced  by  the 
recovery  of  the  Rhine  as  the  frontier  of  France. 

In  this  state  of  things  an  important  resolution  was  adopted  by  Charles 
X.  and  his  ministers.  The  slap  with  the  fan  given  by  the  Dey  of  Al- 
giers to  the  consul  of  France  had  as  yet  remained  unpunished.  En- 
couraged by  the  weakness  manifested  in  the  French  government  by 
three  years  of  ineffectual  blockade,  the  Dey  of  Algiers  had  caused  the 
vessel  of  an  envoy  sailing  under  a  flag  of  truce  to  be  fired  on,  and  had 
forced  our  consul  at  Tripoli  to  quit  his  post  precipitately.  Where  were 
these  outrages  to  stop?  How  long  was  impunity  to  last?  An  expe- 
dition against  the  African  pirates  was  resolved  on. 

'Russia  strongly  approved  of  this  project,  She  was  well  pleased  to 
see  France  encamped  on  the  African  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  be- 
cause there  she  might  keep  in  check  the  maritime  sovereignty  of  Eng- 
land in  those  latitudes. 

While  these  things  were  in  hand,  two  men  of  adventurous  spirit, 
MM.  Drovette  and  Leveron,  arrived  in  Paris.  They  presented  them- 
selves to  the  ministers  of  Charles  X.  as  envoys  from  Mohammed  Ali. 
The  Pacha  of  Egypt,  they  said,  was  ready  to  fall  upon  the  pirates, 
storm  their  lair,  and  avenge  on  their  leader  lihe  insult  offered  to  Fraixce. 

These  singular  overtures,  vehemently  resisted  by  MM.  de  Bour- 
mont,  m'mister  of  war,  d'Haussez,  minister  of  marine,  de  Guernon- 
Ranville,  and  Courvoisier,  were  received  by  the  Prince  de  Polignac  on 
the  contrary,  with  the  most  cordial  alacrity.  He  induced  the  king  to 
approve  them,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded,  without  consulting  the  coun- 
cil. It  contained  strange  stipulations :  France  engaged  to  furnish  to 
B4ohammed  Ali  ten  millions,  means  of  transport,  and  four  ships  of  the 
line  officered  by  Frenchmen. 
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On  reading  this  treaty  concluded  without  their  participation,  the  mi- 
nisters of  war  and  marine  were  exceedingly  irritated.  They  left  no- 
thing undone  to  throw  impediments  in  the  way  of  its  execution,  deter- 
mining to  resign,  should  their  efforts  ultimately  be  unavailing.  But 
the  religious  scruples  of  the  king  promised  them  an  easy  victory.  M. 
de  Bourmont  said  that,  for  his  part,  he  could  never  bring  himself  to 
make  Christian  officers  serve  under  the  orders  of  a  Mussulman. 
Charles  X.  was  staggered  ;  the  appeal  was  one  he  could  not  withstand; 
and  the  treaty  was  revoked. 

Mohammed  Ali,  who  had  already  received  intimation  of  it,  though 
not  officially,  displayed  no  irritation  at  the  breaking  off  of  the  negotia- 
tion. He  even  disavowed  all  that  had  been  proposed  in  his  name ; 
and  in  confirmation  of  his  disavowal,  he  stated  that  he  had,  as  duly 
bound,  demanded  a  firman  from  the  Sultan  to  authorize  the  steps  he 
had  intended  to  take,  and  that  it  was  refused  him.  Then,  and  not  till 
then,  it  was  determined  that  France  should  arm  in  her  own  quarrel. 

England  immediately  felt  all  her  old  grudges  revived.  She  assumed 
by  turns  an  air  of  surprise  and  of  indignation.  She  demanded  expla- 
nations, uttered  complaints,  and  threw  out  threats. 

The  French  government  was  neither  alarmed  nor  afifected  by  her 
remonstrances.  It  was  assured  of  the  support  of  Russia.  Austria  and 
Prussia  were  favourable  to  it;  all  the  petty  powers  of  Italy  approved 
of  the  design  of  clearing  the  Mediterranean  of  the  pirates  that  infested 
it.  The  King  of  Sardinia  beheld  in  the  enterprise  the  emancipation 
of  his  subjects'  commerce.  Holland  had  not  forgotton  that,  in  1808, 
M*  Fraissinet,  her  consul  at  Algiers,  had  been  insolently  sent  to  the 
chain  by  order  of  the  Dey,  for  a  slight  delay  in  the  payment  of  the  ac- 
customed tribute.  Spain  alone  seemed  uneasy  at  the  possible  ag- 
grandizement of  our  power,  which  was  about  to  approach  her  shores. 
But  there  was  nothing  to  fear  from  Spain :  her  diplomatic  reach  had 
never  ceased  to  grow  less  and  less  since  the  day  when  Charles  V.  had 
buried  himself  alive  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Just. 

Charles  X.  had,  moreover,  an  urgent  interest  in  resisting  the  injunc- 
tions of  England.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  bi'inging  him  to  under- 
stand that  the  embarrassments  of  his  domestic  policy  called  for  some 
brilliant  diversion  ;  that  monarchy,  which  was  beginning  to  reel  under 
the  reiterated  blows  of  liberalism,  required  to  be  defended  with  the 
ardour  of  passion ;  and  that  the  iclat  of  recent  conquest  would  render 
an  attempt  on  public  liberty  a  less  perilous  enterprise. 

Monarchy  had,  in  fact,  placed  itself  in  a  forced  and  desperate  situa- 
tion in  France.  There  subsisted  continually  between  the  power  of 'the 
king  and  that  of  the  assembly  that  inevitable  and  terrible  struggle  which 
had  terminated  fatally  for  Louis  XVI.  on  the  10th  of  August,  and  for 
Napoleon  on  the  day  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  Pifleen  years-  of 
varied  experiments  had  in  no  wise  altered  this  necessary  antagonism 
between  the  two  powers.  On  the  2d  of  March,  Charles  X.  addressed 
the  newly-convoked  chamber  in  the  words  we  have  elsewhere  cited  ;* 
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snd  the7  were  an»wer^  in  the  memorable  address  signed  by  221  de- 
poties.     The  chamber  was  prorogued. 

Immediate  dissolution  had  been  talked  of  at  first.  This  was  the  ad- 
▼ice  of  M.  de  Montbel,  who  would  have  had  the  ordonnance  to  that 
effect  followed  by  a  proclamation*  addressed  in  the  king's  name  to  the 
electors^  M.  de  Guernon  RanviUe  vigorously  opposed  this  suggesiirni, 
urging  that  to  make  the  king  thus  personally  engage  in  the  conflict  of 
parties  would  be  seriously  to  compromise  the  majesty  of  the  crown; 
and  that  defeat  in  that  case  would  be  a  deathblow  to  the  monarchical 
principle.  M.  de  Montbel  appeared  to  count  much  on  the  affection  of 
the  French  for  Charles  X.  M.  de  Ouernon  Ranville  did  not  hesitate  to 
declare,  in  the  monarch's  presence,  that  his  colleagues  laboured  under 
a  profound  error  in  that  respect.  *'The  French,"  he  said,  "have 
ceased  to  love  tlieir  kings.  Do  you  not  see  proof  of  this  in  the  impla- 
cable hatred  that  clings  to  men  meriting  and  possessing  the  highest  con- 
sideration,  horn  the  moment  they  have  been  honoured  by  the  choice  of 
the  crown  ?"  Charles  X.  was  not  offended  at  this  blunt  candour.  The 
idea  of  immediately  dissolving  the  chamber  was  abandoned.  But  things 
were  at  such  a  pass,  that  Charles  X.  had  no  other  alternative  to  fall 
back  upon  than  dictatorship. 

In  truth,  what  other  issue  was  left  the  crown  ?  Was  it  possible  for 
Charles  X.  to  forget  the  lesson  silently  inculcated  upon  him  by  the 
funereal  monument  erected  in  front  of  his  palace  !  Had  concessions 
saved  Louis  XVI.  ?  He  too,  finding  himself  menaced,  had  betaken  him 
to  retreating;  he  had  retreated  as  far  as  the  Place  Louis  XV»,  and  be- 
yond that  spot  he  could  retreat  no  farther,  for  he  was  stopped  by  the 
hand  of  the  executioner. 

Charles  X.  might  have  abdicated,  he  might  have  declared  royalty 
abolished  in  France ;  hut  what  other  kind  of  moderation  Was  possible 
in  his  position  ?  Concessions  would  only  have  had  the  effect  of  bring- 
ing him,  at  a  future  day,  to  the  alternative  of  abdicating  or  of  making 
himself  despotic. 

No  matter  for  that.  To  sacrifice  the  nation  to  this  obstinate  duel 
between  two  irreconcilable  powers,  to  strive  for  the  overthrow  of  all 
tbe  principles  achieved  by  so  many  years  of  revolution,  without  any 
other  excuse  than  the  impossibility  of  upholding  monarchy  against  the 
ibrce  of  circumstances,  this  was  a  crime  against  the  people  and  against 
God. 

Even  though  it  were  true  that  Charles  X.  sincerely  believed  himself 
right  in  daring  aU  extremes  for  the  safety  of  his  crown,  still  there  was 
one  damning  defect  in  his  plea  before  the  bar  of  history — ^he  did  not  take 
personally  upon  his  own  head  the  dangers  of  the  revolution  he  brought 
,  about.  Since  he  would  neither  lower  his  throne  nor  descend  from  it, 
be. should  have  died  on  it. 

But  Charles  X.  was  below  the  level  of  his  destiny  as  well  by  his  vir- 
taes  as  by  his  defects.  Full  of  good  faith  and  loyalty,  of  graciousness 
snd  courtesy,  true  to  the  ties  of  friendship,  faithful  to  his  oaths,  he  had 
sU  the  qualities  of  a  chevalier,  save  only  enthusiasm  and  courage.     Yet 
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there  was  somethingr  so  royal  in  his  manners,  that  in  spite  of  his  faint- 
heartedness, he  disarmed  scorn  even  in  a  land  of  warriors.  With  these 
qualities  he  might,  perhaps,  have  been  equal  to  the  requirements  of  his 
part,  if,  instead  of  being  obliged  to  carry  the  monarchy  on  his  shoulders, 
he  had  been,  like  his  ancestors,  upheld  and  carried  by  it.  Louis  XVIII. 
had  contrived  to  die  in  his  bed  only  by  making  his  reign  one  long  ab- 
dication of  royalty.  Charles  X.  had  groaned  in  his  heart  over  the  de- 
basement of  his  brother,  seeing,  as  he  did,  all  that  Louis  had  debased 
»roand  him.  He  hoped  to  reconstruct  what  had  been  destroyed,  and 
to  raise  up  what  had  been  cast  down  :  that  is  to  say,  to  emancipate  the 
crown,  in  the  teeth  of  parliamentarians  impatient  of  sway ;  to  revive  the 
authority  of  the  church  among  a  people  who  had  suffered  themselves  to 
be  made  partakers  in  the  celebration  of  atheism ;  to  re-establish  the 
prestige  of  royalty  in  a  country  where  a  king  had  died  in  the  common 
thoroughfare,  with  his  hands  bound  behind  his  back ;  to  resuscitate  the 
empire  of  etiquette  in  a  nation  fond,  if  not  of  equality,  at  least  of  its 
forms  and  its  lies.  The  task  waS  immense ;  it  would  have  exhausted 
all  the  genius  of  a  great  man  ;  it  did  not  astound  Charles  X.  It  is  true 
that  he  knew  not  its  vastness ;  he  was  surrounded  by  priests ;  and,  from 
the  day  when,  expiating  the  licentious  pleasures  of  his  youth,  he  had 
taken  the  communion  with  the  half  of  the  consecrated  wafer  presented 
to  the  dying  lips  of  the  Marchioness  de  Polastron,  his  piety  had  as- 
sumed a  high  wrought  and  melancholy  cast,  but  it  was  not  the  less  a 
oommon-place  piety,  without  depth,  without  compass,  and  one  which 
assured  fallen  Catholicism  a  sort  of  protection  mOre  stately  than  heroic. 
He  clung  to  old  notions,  but  it  was  for  want  of  intellect  to  judge  them, 
and  of  strength  of  mind  to  shake  them  off.  He  strove  for  the  aggran- 
dizement of  his  power,  but  that  much  more  for  the  purpose  of  making 
good  its  priitciple  than  of  extending  its  practical  application.  Little 
minds  delight  in  the  majesty  of  command,  its  might  is  striven  for  by 
manly  souls  alone.  Despotism  has  its  glory,  since  it  has  its  storms. 
Charles  X.  was  not  even  capable  of  rising  to  the  force  of  tyranny.  He 
used  often  to  say,  '*  You  might  bray  all  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon in  a  mortar,  and  not  extract  from  them  a  singlegrain  of  tyranny.*'  He 
spoke  truly.  That  dictatorial  authority  which  others  would  have  striven 
for,  from  excess  of  activity  or  of  volition,  he  coveted  only  from  indo- 
lence. His  humanity  was  not  less  than  his  mediocrity ;  and  if  he  de- 
sired that  his  power  might  be  absolute,  it  was  that  he  might  be  spared 
the  pain  of  making  it  violent.  For  in  him  there  was  nothing  energetic, 
not  even  his  bigotry,  nothing  great,  not  even  his  pride. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  Charles  X.  had  taken  his  resolution,  and  in  his 
thoughts  the  war  of  Algiers  became  every  day  more  and  more  part  and 
parcel  of  the  measures  which,  as  he  supposed,  were  to  put  royalty  be- 
yond  the  reach  of  its  foes.  The  remonstrances  of  England  were, 
therefore,  slighted.  Hence  a  ministerial  despatch,  addressed,  March 
12th,  to  M.  de  Laval,  then  our  ambassador  in  London. 

That  despatch  was  drawn  up  in  terms  of  studied  obscurity.  After 
iaying  that  the  purpose  of  the  expedition  had,  at  first,  been  to  revenge 
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dominkm  and  made  common  cause  with  the  nobles ;  the  king,  because 
lie  was  the  supreme  protector  of  the  nobles  and  of  the  clergy.  But 
ibe  Tiracity  of  these  antipathies  was  tempered  by  an  excessive  dread 
of  the  people,  and  by  appalling  recollections.  At  bottom,  it  liked 
monarchy  in  so  far  as  il  presented  an  obstacle  to  democratic  aspira- 
tions :  it  would  have  wished  to  subjugate  royalty  without  destroying 
it  TIhis  tormented  by  conflicting  sentiments,  farious  and  trembling, — 
placed,  in  a  word,  in  this  dilemma,  that  it  must  either  submit  to  the 
tvay  of  the  court,  or  let  loose  the  people,  it  hesitated  and '  was  be- 
wildered, not  knowing  whether  to  sit  down  patiently  or  to  gird  up  its 
IoIds  for  action. 

Meanwhile  some  restless  spirits  had  started  singular  ideas.  The 
elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons  had  been  likened  to  the  incorrigible 
hoQse  of  Stuart  They  talked  of  William  III.,  of  1688,  the  epoch  of 
a  pacific  and  yet  searching  revolution  ;  of  the  possibility  of  expelling 
a  dynasty  without  overturning  the  throne ;  of  the  murder  of  Charles  I., 
which  had  been  useless  till  the  expulsion  of  James  II.  This  language 
had  at  first  circulated  in  some  foions :  the  National,  a  paper  recently 
established,  had  made  it  public,  and  had  supported  its  tendency.  But 
ideas  like  these,  put  forth  with  reserve  by  skilful  writers  (MM.  Thiers 
aad  Mignet),  found  little  faith  among  the  public.  Those  even  who 
made  trial  of  their  virtue  scarcely  suggested  them  as  more  than  theore- 
tical views  of  remote  contingencies. 

There  was  at  this  period  no  real  republican  party  :  only  a  few  young 
men,  who  had  belonged  to  ckarbonnerie,  had  taken  up  an  overstrained 
liberalism,  and  professed  a  hatred  fpr  royalty  that  served  them  in  lieu 
of  a  methodical  scheme  of  politics.  Though  few  in  numbers,  their 
devotedness,  daring,  and  contempt  for  life,  might  have  enabled  them 
powerfully  to  arouse  tlie  people ;  but  they  wanted  a  leader :  M.  de 
Lafayette  was  but  a  name. 

Lastly,  apart  from  all  systematic  opinions.  Some  known  individuals 
wished  to  bring  on  a  revolution,  being  moved  thereto  by  various  mo- 
tives or  instincts;  MM.  Barthe  and  Merilhou  by  the  habit  of  conspir- 
ing; M.  de  .Laborde  by  warmth  of  soul  and  levity  of  mind ;  M. 
Mangttin  to  display  his  activity ;  M.  de  Schonen  by  hotheadedness ; 
MM.  Andry  de  Puyraveau  and  the  Abbe  de  Pompi^res  by  their  prin- 
ciples; others  by  temperament. 

Some,  like  MM.  de  Broglie  and  Guizot,  aware  of  the  impotence  of 
dogmatism  in  days  of  boiling  wrath,  shrank  from  the  idea  of  a  move- 
ment in  which  their  own  importance  would  dwindle  to  nothing.  Many, 
hke  MM.  Sebastiani  and  Dupin,  trimmed  between  fear  and  hope.  M. 
de  Talleyrand  waited. 

But  not  one  of  all  these  men  was  capable  of  more  powerfully  in- 
fluencing the  issue  of  a  revolution  than  M.  Laffitte,  because  he  was  at 
once  rich  and  popular.  Ill  adapted  for  playing  a  revolutionary  part  on 
that  grand  stage,  the  open  street,  no  one  could  better  than  he  direct  a 
revolution  of  palace-make.  His  acuteness  of  mind,  his  affability,  his 
graceful  vanity,  and  his  liberalism  devoid  of  gall,  had  bestowed  on  him 
s  sort  of  drawing-room  royalty,  the  eclat  of  which  he  sustained  with- 
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out  fatigue  and  with  pleasure  to  himself.  Under  the  Restoration  he 
had  not  conspired,  but  chatted  in  favour  of  the  Due  d'Orleans.  That 
was  enough  for  him :  for  he  possessed  not  the  passionate  pertinacity 
of  purpose,  nor  the  ardour  in  hatred  and  love,  that  are  the  twin  engines 
of  might  in  men  born  to  command.  Still,  in  spite  of  the  indolence  of 
his  desires,  he  was  capable,  on  occasion,  of  much  firmness  and  elastic 
impulsiveness,  like  tlie  female  sex,  which  he  resembled  in  habitual 
softness  of  character  and  nervous  sensibility.  He  listened  with  alac- 
rity to  the  counsels  of  the  poet  Beranger,  a  man  of  cool  head,  and 
strong  will;  and  he  had  need  of  such  a  stay,  his  own  nature  being 
adapted  to  intermittent  rather  than  continuous  effort. 

Such  were  the  sentiments  and  the  position  of  the  bourgeoisie  and  Its 
leaders ;  the  feelings  of  the  people  were  of  another  cast.  Full  of  the 
remembrance  of  him  who  had  been  its  emperor,  the  people  had  no 
other  political  faith.  It  had  imbibed  and  retained  from  the  military 
habits  of  the  empire,  and  from  the  license  of  the  camp,  a  profound  con« 
tempt  for  the  Jesuits  and  the  clergy.  It  disliked  the  Bourbons,  solely 
on  the  ground  of  the  disgraceful  manner  of  their  accession,  which  the 
popular  pride  connected  with  all  the  misfortunes  of  the  country.  For 
itself,  the  people  demanded  little,  because,  long  kept  in  utter  ignorance 
of  its  own  affairs,  it.  was  as  incapable  of  definite  desire  as  of  foresight. 
There  was,  therefore,  neither  community  of  interest,  nor  coincidence 
in  antipathies  between  it  and  the  bouTgeoisie. 

With  these  data  to  proceed  upon,  there  would  have  been  no  inordi- 
nate rashness  in  attempting  a  monarchical  coup  iPetat ;  but  there  was 
not  in  France  either  a  really  royalist  party  or  a  real  king. 

What  Charles  X.  was,  I  have  already  stated.  Two  royalist  parties 
beset  that  feeble  monarch  on  either  hand.  The  one  was  backed  by 
the  clergy;  it  consisted  of  old  emigrants,  and  gentilshommes^  and  had 
for  leaders  the  Prince  de  Polignac,  the  Baron  de  Damas,  and  the  Car* 
dinal  de  la  Fare :  the  other  built  upon  the  army,  and  comprised  all  the 
new  men,  most  of  them  generals  of  the  empire,  who  had  been  won 
over  by  the  Restoration,  and  such  of  the  ancient  noblesse  as,  moved 
by  interest  or  scepticism,  had  offered  their  services  to  the  existing 
government,  as  it  had  successively  offered  them  to  all  its  predecessors. 

These  two  parties  were  bent  on  equally  impossible,  though  opposite 
ends.  The  first  demanded  that  the  laws  of  primogeniture  and  entail 
should  be  re-established,  that  the  church  should  be  restored  to  its  an- 
cient splendour,  that  the  offices  and  dignities  of  the  state  should  be  con- 
ferred on  men  of  hereditary  title,  and  that  the  court  should  take  prece- 
dence of  the  parliament :  and  in  these  demands  they  imbodied  the  na- 
tural and  necessary  conditions  of  monarchy,  but  without  taking  the 
state  of  society  into  account.  The  second  party  required  that  the  sub- 
division of  estates  should  be  maintained,  that  the  clergy  should  mode- 
rate its  pretensions,  that  official  rank  should  take  precedence  of  here- 
ditary rank  even  at  court,  and  that  the  elective  power  should  be  treated 
with  tenderness  and  consideration :  and  thus  it  did  take  account  of  the 
state  of  society,  but  overlooked  the  conditions  on  which  alone  a  mon- 
archy can  subsist  and  endure. 
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Thii  division  of  royalists  had  day  by  day  acquired  a  more  strongly 
marked  character,  and  its  dangers  had  been  muhi plied  by  the  conspicu- 
ous predilections  of  Charles  X.  Those  who  had  not  received  the 
baptism  of  emigration,  those  whom  the-  king  had  not  known  as  the 
frieads  of  his  boyhood,  or  as  his  companions  in  exile,  met  with  a  kind 
and  gracious  reception  at  his  hands,  but  they  were  denied  his  confi* 
dence ;  he  made  them  feel,  through  all  the  outward  forms  of  an  exqui* 
site  politeness,  that  they  were,  aAer  all,  only  blues  restored  to  favour, 
tad  that  they  ought  to  think  themselves  very  happy  at  the  condescen- 
sion that  vouchsafed  to  make  use  of  their  devoted  services.  This 
slighting  tennper  on  the  monarch's  part,  the  sting  of  which  he  contrived 
to  mitigate  by  extreme  delicacy  of  manner,  manifested  itself  in  his  fa* 
vourites  in  impertinent  airs,  and  war  to  royalty  a  fruitful  source  of 
deadly  deception.  The  etiquette  of  the  court  was  particularly  offen- 
sive to  those  royalists  who  owed  their  distinction  only  to  their  swords: 
for  a  gentleman  with  unmixed  noble  blood  in  his  veins,  though  he  was 
bat  a  simple  sous'lieutenant,  was  preferred  at  the  chatenu  to  a  plebeian 
marshal  of  France.  Hence  arose  heartburnings,  and  latent  disaffeo> 
tions,  and,  on  the  part  of  the  superior  officers  of  the  army,  a  great  dis- 
trast  of  their  own  authority.  How  irritating  to  old  soldiers,  like  the 
Due  de  Raguse  and  General  Vincent,  must  have  been  this  absolute 
predominance  of  courtly  over  military  rank  !  They  had  seen  in  de- 
spotic countries  the  splendour  of  hereditary  titles  wane  before  that  of 
high  military  position ;  and  tl^ey  were  at  once  astounded  and  indig- 
nant at  the  thought,  that  under  a  constitutional  government  more  regard 
was  had  to  an  old  piece  of  parchment  than  to  the  most  exalted  claims 
of  service. 

To  these  errors,  committed  by  Charles  X.,  the  clergy  added  its  own. 
Whilst  the  inferior  clergy  brought  discredit  on  the  government  by  its 
petty  provocations  and  annoyances,  the  higher  clergy  compromised  it 
by  its  intrigues  and  its  pride.  The  influence  of  almoners  or  chaplains 
in  the  regiments  was  matter  for  sarcasm  among  the  officers  and  sol- 
diers, when  it  was  not  an  encouragement  to  hypocrisy.  When  the 
expiatory  monument,  erected  to  Louis  XVI.,  was  to  be  inaugurated, 
Charles  X.  was  to  appear  in  the  ceremony  dressed  in  violet,  that  being 
the  colour  of  mourning  for  kings.  •  Thereupon  it  was  whispered  about, 
among  the  soldiers,  that  his  majesty  intended  to  appear  in  public  in  the 
costume  of  a  bishop.  All  this  afforded  a  ready  handle  for  ridicule 
tmong  a  people  who  are  never  more  liberal  of  their  wicked  wit  against 
the  powers  that  be  than  when  under  arms.  At  all  events  it  is  clear 
that  those  who  call  down  the  divine  protection  on  their  heads,  should 
not  oblige  it  to  descend  to  too  great  a  lowness.  It  is  an  insult  to  the 
Supreme  Arbiter  of  all  things  to  associate  the  majesty  of  His  name 
with  thingS'that  have  no  grandeur  in  them.  The  alliance  cemented  by 
Charles  X.  between  monarchy  and  religion  did  not  exalt  the  throne, 
but  it  lessened  God's  image  in  the  eyes  of  the  people. 

Such  was  the  atmosphere  in  which  royalty  moved,  when  it  resolved 
to  breakdown  all  legal  resistance.  To  violate  the  charter  was  no  pur- 
pose of  the  king's,  even  in  thought.     Not  that  he  approved  of  it,  but 
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he  had  sworn  to  it,  and  he  was  both  a  gentleman  and  a  devotee.*  The 
14th  article  seemed  to  offer  him  the  means  of  making  the  accomplish* 
ment  of  his  wishes  compatible  with  the  respect  due  to  his  plighted 
word.  To  take  advantage  of  that  article  soon  became  the  most  earnest 
purpose  of  his  mind,  and  a  thousand  circumstances  gave  token  that 
he  was  full  of  some  project,  though  its  natur^  none  could  exactly 
define. 

The  most  clear-sighted  of  the  royalists  now  became  uneasy.  M.  de 
Vill^le  made  a  journey  to  Paris  to  avert,  if  there  were  yet  time,  the 
blow  he  saw  impending  over  royalty.  M.  de  Beugnot  said,  "The 
monarchy  is  about  to  founder  under  full  sail."  Ministers  were  daily 
beset  with  urgent  applications  from  all  quarters  for  a  solution  of  the 
fearful  enigma,  but  they  shrouded  themselves  in  mystery ;  and  when 
the  members  of  the  diplomatic  body,  trembling  for  the  peace  of  the 
world,  questioned  the  president  of  the  council  about  what  the  morrow 
was  to  bring  forth,  he  pot  them  off  with  assurances  of  security.  M. 
de  Metternich,  being  in  full  possession  of  the  strange  aspect  of  things 
at  the  court  of  Paris,  expressed  his  fears  to  M.  de  Rey neval,  the 
French  ambassador,  and  uttered  these  remarkable  words:  "I  should 
be  much  less  uneasy  if  M.  de  Polignac  were  more  so.'*t 
.  The  truth  is,  that  there  had  always  been  a  peculiar  character  of  dis* 
trust  and  hauteur  in  the  attitude  assumed  by  M.  de  Polignac  towards  fo- 
reign ambassadors ;  the  latter  were,  accordingly,  not  very  well  disposed 
towards  his  administration.  The  African  expedition  had  irritated  the 
English,  whose  fears  and  repugnances  tvere  represented  in  France  by 
Lord  Stuart.  Prussia,  by  its  own  account,  had  not  been  largely  enough 
considered  in  the  scheme  for  the  cession  of  the  Rhenine  provinces; 
and  this  had  slightly  ruffled  the  relations  of  M^  de  Werther  with  the 
court.  As  for  the  ambassador  of  Russia,  M.  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  he  was 
secretly  incensed  against  Charles  X.,  who,  without  violating  the  rules 
i>f  decorum,  had  never  been  able  to  bring  himself  to  treat  that  person- 
age otherwise  than  as  a  parvenu. 

Everything  combined,  therefore,  to  render  the  situation  of  the 
moment  grave  and  alarming.  But  Charley  X.  infected  M.  de  Polig- 
nac with  a  confidence  of  security,  which  was  reciprocally  rendered 
back  to  him  by  the  latter.  He  ha.d  ta^en  him  as  his  minister,  pre- 
cisely because  he  had  no  cause  to  apprehend  contradiction  from  him. 
Charles  X.  was  tojlally  destitute  of  decision  ;  but  like  all  irresolute  men, 
when  once  he  had  adopted  a  course  of  conduct,  he  willed  impetuously 
that  he  might  not  be  obliged  to  will  long. 

Therefore  it  was  that  both  king  and  minister  strove  with  obstinate 

*  '*  Charles  X.,  believing  hia  throne  nnd  the  charter  to  be  threatened,  determined 
io  defend  both.  It  cannot  now  be  denied  that  both  were  in  danger,  aince  the  charter 
tod  the  throne  were  overthrown  together.' *-~-AfS.  note  hy  M.  de  PoUgnac, 

t  We  have  before  ub  a  collection  of  autograph  letters  b/M.  de  Polignac  on  the 
events  of  1830.  We  shall  publish  these  notes  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  shall  re* 
quire,  even  in  those  cases  in  whioh  we  believe  we  have  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy 
of  their  assertions.  Candour  imperatively  suggests  this  course  to  us.  The  following 
is  one  of  these  notes:  <*The  ambassadors  made  no  representation.  I  did  not  aaffer 
them  to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  France." 
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and  impatient  wilfulness  ta  blind  tbeir  own  judgments.  Unhappy 
raen,  whose  rashness  was  unsustained  by  vigour,  who  rushed  on  danger 
with  their  eyes  shut,  braving  it  indeed,  but  not  with  deliberate  valour. 

Meanwhile,  the  long  continuation  of  public  uncertainty  excited  that 
spirit  of  speculation  congenial  to  the  higher  bourgeoisie,  and  afforded 
the  frequenters  of  the  stock  exchange  an  aliment  on  which  their  keen 
appetites  failed  not  to  I'asten.  The  bankers  sent  out  their  emissaries 
to  besiege  all  the  avenues  of  the  throne ;  priestly  influences  were  set 
in  operation ;  and  contracts  were  entered  into  with  persons  who  had 
the  ear  of  ministers.  A  financier,  who  had  acquired,  first  under  the 
Empire,  and  afterwards  under  the  Restoration,  a  deplorable  reputation 
for  boldness  and  address,  bound  himself,  by  a  deed  executed  in  pre- 
sence of  a  notary,  to  pay  fifty  thousand  francs  on  receipt  of  a  draft  of 
the  ordonnances,  which  he  foresaw  were  in  contemplation.  The  fifty 
thousand  francs  were  paid,  and  the  lucky  speculator  staked  upon  a  fall 
in  the  funds.  M.  Rothschild,  on  the  contrary,  speculated  on  a  rise, 
not  being  so  well  informed  of  what  was  going  on,  and  fully  believing 
that  the  mine  would  not  be  sprung  till  the  month  of  August.  In  the 
night  of  the  25th-26th  of  July,  M.  de  Talleyraud  sent  for  one  of  his 
friends,  whose  funds  were  deeply  invested  in  stock  exchange  trans- 
actions. He  told  him  he  had  been  to  St.  Cloud  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  and  had  sought  an  audience  of  Charles  X.  to  talk  with  him  on  the 
apprehensions  of  the  king  of  England,  of  which  he  had  received  in- 
timation ;  but  everything  had  been  done  by  the  influential  people  of 
the  chateau  to  prevent  his  having  access  to  the  monarch ;  he  had, 
therefore,  been  obliged  to  quit  St.  Cloud  without  effecting  his  purpose, 
and  he  had  every  reason  to  believe,  from  the  reception  he  had  met 
with,  that  a  catastrophe  was  imminent.  **  Speculate  On  a  fall,"  he 
added,  *'  it  is  a  safe  game." 

A  council  of  ministers  had,  in  fact,  been  held  in  Paris  on  the  24th, 
in  wliich  the  fate  of  monarchy  in  France  had  been  discussed  for  the 
last  time. 

The  ministers  made  no  question  as  to  the  necessity  of  a  coup  d'etat: 
nieh  a  step  had  been  formally  proposed  to  the  council  in  the  begin- 
ning of  July,  by  M.  de  Chantelauze.*  A  bold  leap  over  the  pale  of 
the  law  was  the  grand  object  M.  de  Polignac  had  proposed  ta  him- 
self. MM.  d'Haussez  and  de  Chantelauze  had  almost  made  the  adop- 
tion of  the  most  vigorous  measures  the  condition  of  their  joining  the 
administration.  But  M.  de  Guernon  Ranvilie  raised  more  than  doubts 
as  u>  whether  the  moment  was  opportune  for  a  coup  iVetat,  **  The 
elections,"  he  said,  '*  have  proved  adverse  to  us.  No  matter.  Let  us 
aofler  the  chamber  to  assemble.  If,  as  is  probable,  it  refuses  its  co- 
operation, it,  will  remain  demonstrated  before  the  eyes  of  nations  that 
it  is  it  renders  the  regular  course  of  government  impossible.  The 
responsibility  of  a  refused  budget  cannot  light  upon  the  crown.     Our 

•  The  minicleri  were  perfectly  unanimous  on  the  necessity  of  the  ordonnances,  and 
the  right  of  issuing  them.  M.  de  Ranvilie  alone  wished  that  the  execution  of  the  measure 
•bottid  he  postponed  for  some  weeks.  It  wai  a  mere  question  of  time.*'— ^AfS.  noi^  qf 
M,dePoUgnac. 
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sitaation  will  then  be  much  more  favourable,  and  we  ahall  be  in  a  con- 
dition to  consult  with  much  more  freedom  for  the  safety  and  welfare 
of  the  monarchy." 

M.  de  Guernon  Ranville  had  an  oratorical  facility  that  empowered 
him  to  encounter  the  wordy  war  of  the  chamber.  It  was  not  so  with 
his  colleagues.  M.  de  Pey  ronnet's  language  had  no  persuasive  charms. 
M.  de  Ghantelauze  was  animated  with  a  sort  of  morbid  ardour  that 
was  fretted  by  discussion.  MM.  de  Polignac,  de  Montbel,  Capelle, 
and  d'Haussez,  were  not  men  to  figure  to  advantage  in  the  tribune. 
These  considerations  had  prevailed,  and  it  had  been  decided  to  be  be* 
forehand  with  the  chamber  when  the  meeting  of  ministers  took  place 
on  the  24th. 

The  first  question  discussed  was  relative  to  the  electoral  scheme  to 
be  laid  down*  M.  d'Haussez  did  not  approve  of  the  plan  drawn  up 
by  M.  de  Peyronnet.  He  thought  that,  since  law  was  to  be  set  aside, 
the  more  boldly  and  completely  that  was  done,  the  better;  that  to  alter 
the  electoral  system  was  quite  as  dangerous  as  to  destroy  it,  and  was 
less  profitable;  that  the  rich,  whether  noble  or  bourgeois,  being  the 
natural  supporters  of  royalty,  were  the  proper  persons  on  whom  to 
rely;  and  consequently  the  best  course  to  take  was  provisionally  to 
summon  to  the  task  of  making  laws  persons  equal  in  number  to  the 
deputies,  taken  from  those  who  paid  the  highest  amount  of  taxes  in 
each  department.  This  project,  which  was  at  least  logical  in  its  auda- 
city, was  not  adopted. 

The  electoral  system  of  M.  de  Peyronnet  found  also  ah  opponent 
in  M.  de  Guernon  Ranville,  who  ended  by  saying  to  him,  *'  It  would 
come  just  to  the  same  thing  were  you  to  reduce  your  ordonnance  to 
four  lines,  and  decree  that  the  deputies  should  be  elected  by  the  pre- 
fects of  the  departments." 

The  forces  at  the  disposd  of  the  government  formed  the  next  sub- 
ject of  inquiry,  and  it  was  one  on  which  many  of  the  ministers  were 
not  free  from  considerable  disquietude.  On  the  departure  of  M.  de 
Bourmont,  M.  de  Polignac  had  added  to  his  functions  as  president  of 
the  council  those  of  minister  of  war — a  double  burden,  far  too  heavy 
for  so  weak  a  head.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  M.  de  Bourmont  had 
earnestly  requested  and  advised  his  colleague  to  take  no  decisive  steps 
before  his  return.  M.  de  Polignac's  confidence  in  himself  was  un- 
bounded. "How  many  men  can  you  count  on  in  Paris?"  said  M. 
d'Haussez  to  him.  '*  Have  you  at  least  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty 
thousand?" — "More  than  that,"  replied  M.  de  Polignac;  "1  have  forty- 
two  thousand ;"  and  rolling  up  a  paper  he  held  in  his  hands,  he  threw 
it  across  the  table  to  Baron  d'Haussez.  "Why  what  is  this?"  ex- 
claimed the  latter.  "I  find  set  down  here  but  thirteen  thousand  men ! 
— thirteen  thousand  men  on  paper !  that  is  to  say,  barely  some  seven  or 
eight  thousand  actual  fighting  men !  And  the  other  twenty-nine  that 
are  to  make  up  the  number  you  allege,  where  are  they  ?"  M.  de  Po- 
lignac positively  asserted  that  they  were  quartered  round  Paris,  and 
that  in  ten  hours  they  could  be  assembled,  if  necessary,  in  the  capital. 
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ThiB  coTiTenation  made  a  deep  impression  on  ministers.  They 
were  about  to  play  a  formidable  game  with  their  eyes  shut. 

The  25th  was  now  arrived,  and  nothing  very  positive  had  yet 
transpired.  So  vague  even  was  public  anticipation,  that  the  Prince  de 
Conde  gave  a  grand  fete  that  day  to  the  Due  d'Orleans.  The  hours 
rolled  on  in  joy  at  the  chateau  de  St.  Leu :  there  were  theatrical  per- 
formances in  the  evening,  and  the  Baroness  de  Feuch^res  appeared  on 
the  stage. 

During  this  time,  a  person  who  had  for  some  months  been  in  con- 
stant and  secret  intercourse  with  the  court, — M.  Casimir  Perier, — 
received  a  small  pote,  folded  triangularly,  at  his  house  in  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne.  He  opened  it  anxiously  in  presence  of  his  family;  his  face 
grew  livid,  and  he  let  his  arms  drop  in  despair. 

He  had  received  accurate  intelligence.  That  very  day  the  ministers 
were  assembled  at  St.  Cloud,  to  sign  the  ordonnances  that  suspended 
the  constitution  of  the  country. 

The  dauphin  was  present.  He  had  at  first  given  his  voice  against 
the  ordonnances;  but  he  very  soon  surrendered  his  own  opinion  in  de- 
ference to  the  king's :  for  the  dauphin  trembled  beneath  his  father's 
eye,  and  carried  to  a  childish  excess  that  respect  for  the  head  of  his 
family,  in  which  Louis  XIV.  desired  that  the  Bourbon  princes  should 
be  brought  up. 

The  ministers  took  tlieir  places  in  silence  round  the  fatal  table. 
Charles  X.  had  the  dauphin  on  his  right,  and  M.  de  Polignac  on  his 
left.  He  questioned  each  of  his  servants  one  after  the  other,  and  when 
he  came  to  M.  d'Haussez,  that  minister  repeated  his  observations  of 
the  preceding  day.  "  Do  you  refuse  ?"  said  Charles  X. — "  Sire,"  re- 
plied the  minister,  **  may  I  be  allowed  to  address  one  question  to  the 
king?  Is  your  majesty  resolved  on  proceeding,  should  your  ministers 
draw  back?" — "  Yes,"  said  Charles  X.,  firmly.  The  minister  of  ma- 
rine took  the  pen  and  signed. 

When  all  the  signatures  were  affixed,  there  was  a  solemn  and  awful 
pause.  An  expression  of  high- wrought  energy,  mingled  with  uneasi- 
ness, sat  on  the  faces  of  the  ministers.  M.  de  Polignac  alone  wore  a 
look  of  triumph.  Charles  X.  walked  up  and  down  the  room  with  per- 
fect composure.  As  he  passed  M.  d'Haussez,  who  was  looking  up 
with  an  air  of  deep  thought,  *' What  is  it  you  are  looking  at  so?"  he 
said. — *'  Sire,  I  was  looking  round  to  see  if  there  did  not  happen  to  be 
a  portrait  of  Strafford  here." 


CHAPTER  H. 

Thb  26th  of  July  passed  away  ver)& calmly  in  Paris.  At  the  Palais 
Royal,  however,  some  young  men  were  seen  mounting  on  chairs,  as 
formerly  Camille  Desnioulins  had  done.  They  read  the  Moniieur 
aloud ;  appealed  to  the  people  against  the  violation  of  the  charter,  and 
endeavoured  by  violent  gesticulation  and  inflammatory  harangues  to 
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excite  in  their  hearers  and  in  themselves  a  vague  appetite  for  agitation. 
But  dancing  was  going  on  in  the  environs  of  the  capital ;  the  people 
were  engaged  in  labour  or  amusement.  The  bourgeoisie  alone  gave 
evidence  of  consternation.  The  ordonnances  had  dealt  it  a  twofold 
blow:  they  had  struck  at  its  political  power  in  the  persons  of  its  legis- 
lators, and  at  its  moral  power  in  those  of  its  writers. 

At  first  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  throughout  the  whole  bourgeois 
portion  of  the  population  but  one  dull  uniform  stupor.  Bankers,  tra- 
ders, manufacturers,  printers,  lawyers,  and  journalists,  accosted  each 
other  with  scared  and  astounded  looks.  There  was  in  this  sudden 
muzzling  of  the  press,  in  this  bold  and  deep-searching  alteration  of  the 
elective  mechanism,  in  this  overturning  of  all  laws  bv  virtue  of  an  ob- 
scure article,  a  sort  of  arrogant  challenge  that  stunned  men's  faculties. 
So  much  daring  inferred  proportional  strength. 

It  happened  by  an  unhappy  freak  of  chance  that  the  revolution,  which 
was  to  end  in  casting  the  crown  into  chancery,  began  precisely  by  a 
consultation  of  lawyers.  At  the  fitst  news  of  the  ordonnances,  several 
journalists,  accompanied  by  some  jurisconsults,  hurried  to  the  house  of 
M.  Dupin  aine.  They  wished  to  know  was  there  no  means  of  pub- 
lishing the  journals  without  an  authorization,  and  how  far  a  step  of  such 
hardihood  would  be  sheltered  by  the  protection  of  the  judges  and  of 
the  laws.  At  this  meeting  appeared  some  men  who  were  destined  to 
figure  with  applause  on  the  public  stage.  Besides  M.  de  Remusat, 
who  manifested  a  calm  and  deliberate  firmness, stood  M.  Barthe,  plunged 
seemingly  in  a  sort  of  moral  intoxication  that  found  veni  in  words  of 
boyish  intemperance.  M.  Odilon  Barrot  sitting  a  little  apart,  turned 
over  the  leaves  of  a  Code  with  an  absent  air,  but  his  distress  was  visi- 
ble in  his  troubled  features.  As  for  M.  Dupin,  practised  as  he  was  in 
concealing  his  natural  pusillanimity  under  an  afifected  bluntness,  he  did 
not  refuse  his  advice,  but  he  cried  out  not  without  blustering,  that  he 
was  no  longer  a  deputy, — thereby  declining  all  political  responsibility 
as  to  events,  the  issue  of  which  was  unknown. 

Meanwhile  the  gamblers  of  the  stock  exchange  had  not  been  the  last 
to  be  moved  by  the  news  of  the  day.  They  had  read  in  the  fatal  lines 
of  the  Moniteur  some  of  them  millions  lost,  others  millions  won.  M. 
Rothschild  received  the  first  intelligence  of  the  ordonnances  in  the 
avenue  of  the  Champs  Elysees  as  he  was  returning  from  his  country- 
house.  He  turned  pale :  it  was  a  thunderbolt  to  a  speculator  for  a  rise. 
We  will  state  by-and-by  how  it  was  he  contrived  to  be  a  loser  of  only 
some  millions  of  francs.  Others  had  calculated  better:  the  ordonnances 
were  for  them  the  starting-point  of  a  series  of  profitable  operations. 
The  three  per  cents,  having  suddenly  fallen  from  seventy-eight  to  se- 
venty-two, there  were  men  who  could  date  their  fortunes  from  that 
day. 

The  emotion  felt  at  the  Institute  was  as  lively  as  that  at  the  Bourse^ 
but  of  a  loftier  character.  There  M.  Arago  saw  Marshal  Marmont, 
Due  de  Raguse,  rushing  to  him  with  flashing  eyes  and  features  con- 
vulsively disturbed.  *'  Well  I"  cried  the  marshal,  impetuously,  "  the 
erdonnances  have  just  appeared.     I  knew  it!    The  wretches,  what  a 
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horrible  situation  they  place  me  in !  I  shall  have  perhaps  to  draw  my 
sword  in  support  of  measures  I  detest!"  He  was  not  mistaken.  It 
was  his  destiny  to  be  twice  fatal  to  his  country. 

The  ^lo^e  of  Fresnel,  which  was  to  have  been  delivered  by  M. 
Arago  on  the  26ih4  had  attracted  a  great  concourse  of  people  to  the 
Institute.  M.  Arago  resolved  not  to  pronounce  his  discourse,  intend- 
ing to  allege  as  his  reason  the  absorbing  ipaportance  of  the  political 
events  then  pending.  Several  of  his  colleagues  strongly  counselled 
him  to  this  act  of  courage:  some  of  them,  among  whom  was  M.  Cuvier, 
a  man  greater  by  his  intellect  than  by  his  heart,  represented  to  him, 
on  the  contrary,  that  his  silence  under  such  circumstances  would  be 
factions,  and  that  he  owed  it  to  public  order,  that  he  owed  it  to  himself, 
not  to  compromise  the  majesty  of  science  in  the  struggles  of  party. 
While  the  matter  was  in  discussion,  M.  Villemain  appeared,  and  an 
extremely  violent  altercation  took  place  between  him  and  M .  Cuvier 
M.  Arago  at  last  decided  to  speak ;  but  he  took  care  to  introduce  into  his 
eioge  on  Fresnel  some  spirited  allusions  to  the  affairs  of  the  moment. 
They  excited  a  gloomy  enthusiasm  in  the  assembly. 

The  funds  had  fallen;  M.  Arago*8  words  were  applauded;  the  old 
monarchy  had  therefore  against  it,  from  the  very  first  day,  money  and 
science ;  of  all  human  powers  the  vilest  and  the  noblest. 

But  it  had  defied  a  power  more  formidable  still.  The  journalists, 
threatened  in  their  property,  in  their  political  importance,  perhaps,  in 
their  liberty,  had  assembled  tumultuoosly  in  the  office  of  the  National. 
What  was  to  be  done  ?  To  fill  the  streets  with  long  and  loud  cries  of 
alarm,  unfurl  the  tricolour  flag,  raise  the  faubourgs,  and  in  a  word, 
attack  royalty  sword  in  hand, — this  the  editors  of  the  Tribune  would 
have  hazarded  doing,  but  the  writers  of  the  liberal  papers  were  not  yet 
prepared  to  carry  the  zeal  of  their  convictions  to  such  lengths.  Full 
of  the  recollections  of  '98,  they  would  gladly  have  appealed  to  an  in- 
surrectional revolution  for  the  protection  of  their  threatened  interests, 
had  they  not  been  fearful  of  letting  loose  tempests  of  irresistible  fury. 
Besides,  could  they  hope  to  interest  the  passions  of  the  people  in  re- 
sentments of  the  bourgeoisie  ?  Would  the  workshops  furnish  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  soldiers  and  of  martyrs  to  the  cause  of  a  chamber 
where  the  people  had  no  representatives,  and  to  that  of  a  press  which 
had  not  yet  given  a  single  publicist  to  poverty  ?  Some  of  the 
vriters  assembled  at  the  office  of  the  National  had  recently  traversed 
Paris ;  they  had  noticed  nothing  indicative  of  the  approach  of  popular 
commotion.  The  people  make  no  utir,  they  said ;  .and  this  was  a 
phrase  well  calculated  to  damp  the  fire  of  courage. 

No  more,  therefore,  was  thought  of  than  protesting,  in  the  name  of 
the  charter,  and  the  protest  of  the  journalists,  as  drawn  up  by  MM. 
Thiers,  Chatelain,  and  Cauchois  Lemaire,  was,  in  fact,  but  an  intrepid 
and  solemn  homage  rendered  to  the  inviolability  of  the  law.  It  set 
in  array  against  the  dictatorial  power  of  the  ordonnances  the  authority 
of  the  fundamental  compact;  it  appealed  against  the  modifications 
arbitrarily  introduced,  both  into  the  elective  system  and  into  the  con* 
stitation  of  the  press,  not  only  to  the  terms  of  the  charter,  bat  to  the 
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decisions  of  the  tribunals,  and  to  the  practice  until  then  pursued  Jby  the 
king  himself;  lastly,  it  represented  the  violation  of  law  by  the  jg^overn- 
ment  as  the  consecration  of  a  disobedience  which  thereby  became 
necessary,  legitimate,  and  in  a  manner  sacred.  This  was  to  combine, 
in  due  measure,  prudence  and  energy.  The  protest  conceived  in  this 
spirit  was  unanimously  adopted. 

But  was  it  necessary  to  attach  to  it  the  signatures  of  all  who  con- 
curred in  promulgating  it?  MM.  Baude  and  Coste,  the  one  adminig- 
trateur,  the  other  principal  editor  of  the  Temps,  represented  that  the 
influence  of  the  journals  depended  in  part  on  the  mystery  in  which 
the  writers  of  them  were  shrouded;  that  the  solemnity  of  such  a  re- 
sistance as  that  now  proposed  would  inevitably  be  impaired  by  the 
publication  of  some  obscure  names;  and  that  it  was  expedient  to  leave 
the  whole  action  of  the  document  to  the  force  of  the  unknown.  M. 
Thiers  replied  that  it  was  better  to  secure  for  the  protest  that  sort  of 
favour  which  courage  deserves  and  always  obtains.  This  opinion  pre- 
vailed on  account  of  its  apparent  boldness.  In  reality,  to  divide  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  act  in  question,  and  to  spread  it  over  so  many  heads, 
.was  to  weaken  it. 

It  is,  nevertheless,  but  just  to  say,  that  most  of  those  who  signed, 
believed  that  they  did  so  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  and  some  of  ihem 
braved  the  chance  of  death  with  genuine  magnanimity.  A  deputatiotv 
of  students  having  presented  themselves,  M.  de  Laborde  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  encourage  them  to  revolt.  But  the  opinion  of  M.  Thiers,  M. 
Mignet,  and  of  most  of  the  influential  electors  was,  that  it  was  expe- 
dient to  borrow  from  the  law  itself  the  means  of  making  it  triumphant. 
Among  these  means,  the  refusal  of  taxes  was  one.  The  chamber 
having  been  illegally  dissolved,  a  refusal  of  taxes  was  but  an  appeal  to 
the  charter.  A  fresh  meeting,  composed  chiefly  of  electors,  was  held 
at  the  office  of  the  National.  The  purpose  was  to  organize  that  mode 
of  opposition,  which  had  begun  in  England  by  Hampden's  resistance, 
to  end  in  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  For  it  is  one  of  the  character- 
istics of  the  French  bourgeoisie  in  the  nineteenth  century,  to  have 
always  copied  the  procedures  of  England  without  understanding  tliem. 

There  were  among  the  persons  present  at  this  meeting,  some  men 
of  ardent  temperament,  and  some  violent  measures  were  proposed. 
M.  de  Schonen  evinced  extraordinary  excitement,  and  his  words,  in- 
terrupted by  sobs,  produced  a  deep  and  stirring  effect  on  the  hearers. 
M.  Thiers  strove  to  assuage  this  effervescence.  Addressing  the  most 
impetuous,  he  asked  them  where  were  the  cannons  they  could  bring 
to  match  the  royal  artillery ;  or  did  they  think  to  save  the  cause  of 
liberty  merely  by  offering  their  naked  bosoms  to  the  balls  of  the  Swiss. 
But  this  timidity  was  condemned  both  by  those  who  were  instigated 
by  sincere  enthusiasm,  and  by  those  who,  fearing  that  they  had  too  far 
committed  themselves,  thought  only  of  merging  their  own  perilously 
conspicuous  position  in  the  chaos  of  universal  uproar. 

During  this  time  some  deputies,  assembled  at  the  house  of  M.  de 
Laborde,  were  making  trial  of  their  own  mettle  and  powers  of  daring. 
The  cry  to  artm  had  sounded.    ^  Now  for  a  new  jeu  de  FaumCt** 
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laid  M.  BavoQz;  and  M*  Daunou  declared  the  neceseity  of  hairing 
recoarse  to  an  appeal  to  the  people,  M.  Casimir  Perier  suddenly 
appeared.  He  came,  not  to  urge  on  the  movement,  but  to  arreat  it  if 
possible.  He  said  that  the  chamber  had  been  dissolved;  that  conse- 
quently (hey  had  ceased  to  be  deputies  since  the  appearance  of  the 
Moniteur;  that  after  all,  the  men  who  made  coups  d^itat  did  them- 
selves appeal  to  the  charter,  and  that  there  was  no  judge  between  the 
authorities  and  opinion;  that  it  was  expedient  to  wait  the  issue  of 
erents,  to  give  public  indignation  time  to  declare  itself,  or  rather  to 
^ve  mistaken  royalty  time  to  strike  into  a  better  path.  And  all  this 
he  said  with  the  look  and  bearing  of  ^command,  and  in  impassioned 
tones.  Did  there  need  more  to  break  the  springs  of  impulse  at  a 
moment  when  hesitation  might  well  be  natural?  MM.  de  Schonen,  de 
Lahorde,  and  Villemain,  who  had  been  sent  by  their  colleagues  to  at- 
tend the  meeting  of  electors,  returned  thence,  in  vain  commissioned 
viih  strenuous  exhortations  to  courage.  Nothing  was  decided.  M. 
Oasimir  Perier,  whose  only  object  was  to  curb  impetuosityr offered  his 
house  for  the  next  day,  and  thQ  meeting  broke  up. 

Who,  then,  was  the  man  who  thus  presented  himself  as  mediator 
between  the  liberals  and  the  throne  at  this  solemn  hour?  Casimir 
Perier  was  a  man  of  tall  stature  and  assured  demeanour.  His  coun- 
tenance, naturally  mild  and  noble,  was  subject  to  sadden  derangements 
that  rendered  it  appalling.  The  quick  fire  of  his  glance;  the  im- 
petuosity of  his  gesture ;  his  feverish  eloquence ;  the  frequent  outbursts 
of  his  almost  frenzied  choler ;  all  seemed  to  mark  him  out  as  a  inan 
born  to  rouse  the  whirlwinds  of  civil  strife.  But  loftiness  was  lack- 
\fi%  to  his  mind,  and  generosity  to  his  heart;  he  had  not  that  devotion, 
without  which  the  art  of  swaying  minds  is  but  an  illustrious  charlatan- 
ism. He  hated  the  aristocracy  only  because  of  his  inability  to  match 
them ;  and  the  uproused  people  seemed  to  his  morbid  imagination  but 
as  a  horde  of  barbarians  rushing  to  pillage  through  seas  of  blood.  The 
love  of  money  kept  hold  of  his  mind,  and  added  to  his  dread  of  that 
people  which  was  made  up  of  poor  men.  Timid  with  vehemence,  and 
prompt  to  crush  beneath  his  tyrannical  htimour  whoever  provoked  it 
by  appearing  to  look  oq  it  with  misgiving,  he  loved  command  because 
it  promised  impunity  to  violence.  As  for  his  energy,  it  sprang  only 
from  crafty  but  in  him  craft  was  marvellously  seconded  by  an  acrimo- 
nious and  bilious  temperament.  Accordingly  he  took  immense  pride 
in  doing  little  things.  So  much  the  haughtier  in  appearance  as  he  was 
mean  in  reality,  his  empire  was  almost  irresistible  whenever  unworthi- 
sess  and  degradation  were  the  order  of  the  day ;  and  never  was  man 
filter  than  he  to  gain  acceptance  for  pusillanimous  designs ;  for  he  did 
noi  counsel  them — he  imposed  them. 

Casimir  Perier  would  therefore  certainly  have  smothered  the  revolu- 
tion in  its  cradle,  if  he  had  needed,  to  that  end,  only  the  support  of  his 
eolleagues ;  but  they  were  not  the  men  whom  the  march  of  events 
obeyed  that  day. 

Many  persons,  as  I  have  said,  after  yielding  to  their  first  impulses, 
feared  they  had  gone  too  far ;  and  as  they  had  little  reliance  on  royal 
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elemency,  they  resolved  to  make  the  resistance  general,  and  to  make 
the  people  interested  in  their  own  danger.  Thus  it  was,  that  on  and 
after  the  26lh,  it  was  rumoured  among  the  bourgeoisie  that  it  had  been 
resolved  to  close  the  workshops  and  to  turn  out  the  workmen  on  the 
streets.  Endeavours  were  also  made  to  compromise  the  judicial  authori- 
ties, and  these  easily  succeeded,  since  the  members  of  the  tribunals 
were  drawn,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  ranks  of  the  bourgeoisie ;  and 
the  publishers  of  the  Courier  Francis,  the  Journal  de  Commerce^  and 
the  Journal  de  Paris^  obtained  from  M.  Debelleyme,  president  of  the 
tribunal  de  premiere  imtance,  an  order  enjoining  the  printers  to  lend 
their  presses  to  the  non-authorized  journals. 

We  have  seen  in  what  manner  the  agitation  produced  on  the  surface  of 
society  had  begotten  the  protest  of  the  journalists.  This  protest,  by  giv- 
ing a  tangible  expression  to  legal  resistance,  compromised  certain  names, 
and  the  persons  thus  implicated  laboured  to  disseminate  revolt,  that 
they  might  not  have  to  bear  the  whole  brunt  of  the  danger ;  and  so  the 
commotion  was  gradually  propagated,  till  it  involved  the  lowest  ranks 
of  society.  A  few  stones  flung  at  M.  de  Polignac's  carriage  on  Mon- 
day evening  were  but  a  prelude  to  more  daring  enterprises.  Such  was 
the  concatenation  of  little  measures,  such  the  tissue  of  noble  instincts, 
of  indecisions  and  alarms,  by  which  legal  resistance  passed  into  an  in- 
surrection, which  was,  in  its  turn,  to  give  birth  to  a  revolution.  A 
strange  revolution  surely !  for  it  was  brought  on  by  the  higher  bour- 
geoisie, who  dreaded  it,  and  accomplished  by  the  people,  who  flung 
themselves  into  it  almost  unwittingly! 

It  was  in  the  following  terms  that  a  postilion  travelling  to  Fontaine- 
bleau  on  the  night  of  the  26-27,  told  one  of  his  comrades  the  news 
of  the  ordonnances :  **  The  Parisians  were  in  a  fine  stew  yesterday 
evening.  No  more  chamber,  no  more  journals,  no  more  liberty  of  the 
press." — "Ay,  ay,"  replied  the  other;  "well,  what'«  the  odds?  Do 
you  see  m.e  now,  provided  we  have  bread  at  two  sous  and  wine  at  four, 
I  don't  care  a  button  for  all  the  rest."  I  find  on  a  page  in  which  this 
anecdote  is  related,  this  note  in  the  handwriting  of  Prince  Polignac: 
"  A  charter,  as  regards  the  people,  resolves  itself  in  the  very  first  place 
into  three  things — work  to  do,  cheap  bread,  and  few  taxes  to  pay." 
M.  de  Polignac  was  mistaken  in  this.  He  spoke  only  of  the  material 
interests  of  the  people,  which  is  easily  contented,  indeed,  in  times  of 
ignorance.  Now  he  ought  to  have  taken  account  of  its  passions  in 
their  loftier  aspect:  for  all  that  was  requisite  to  make  the  postilion's 
language  no  longer  true,  was  that  the  tricolour  flag  should  be  unfurled, 
reminding  the  old  soldier  that  the  last  Waterloo  cartridge  had  not  yet 
been  fired. 


CHAPTER  ni. 

V 

The  most  active  portion  of  the  bourgeoisie  went  to  work  on  the  27th, 
and  nothing  was  left  undone  to  stir  up  the  people.     The  Gazette^  the 
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ifuotidiermet  end  the  Univerad  bad  submitted  to  the  ordonnttnceifrom 
eonvictioii  or  from  party  spirit;  the  Journal  des  -Ddbats  and  the  Corir 
iHiutiotmei  from  fear  and  mercantile  policy.  The  Globe^  the  National^ 
and  the  Temps^  which  had  appeared,  were  profusely  circulated.  The 
police  order  of  the  preceding  day,  forbidding  their  publication,  only 
served  to  stimulate  curiosity.  Copies  were  disposed  of  by  hundreds 
in  the  cafi§s,  the  reading-rooms,  and  the  restaurants.  Journalists  hurried 
from  manufactory  to  manufactory,  and  from  shop  to  shop,  to  read  them 
aloud  and  comment  upon  them.  Individuals  in  the  dresst  and  with 
the  manners  and  appearance  of  men  of  fashion,  were  seen  mounting 
on  stone  posts,  and  holding  forth  as  professors  of  insurrection ;  whilst 
students,  attracted  from  their  quarter  of  the  town  by  the  appetite  for 
emotion  natural  to  youth,  paraded  the  streets  armed  with  canes,  waving 
their  hats,  and  crying,  Vive  la  Charte! 

The  men  of  the  people,  cast  into  the  midst  of  a  movement  they  could 
not  comprehend,  looked  on  with  surprise  at  all  these  things ;  but  gradu- 
ally yielding  to  the  contagion  of  the  hour,  they  imitated  the  bourgeoisie, 
and  running  about  with  bewildered  looks,  they  shouted  as  others  did, 
Vivt  la  Charte! 

Some  among  the  instigators  of  sedition  were  sorely  afraid  they  had 
done  too  much.  They  had  intended  only  to  produce  a  demonstration 
that  should  afford  a  salutary  and  corrective  warning  to  royalty;  but 
what  if  this  should  prove  a  social  disruption  ending  in  plunder  and  in 
the  dictatorship  of  a  few  demagogues,  far  more  to  be  dreaded  than  that 
of  a  king?  Was  it  prudent  to  arouse  all  the  slumbering  passions  of  a 
social  body  left  without  bond  or  tie  ?  These  considerations  induced 
some  masters  to  retain  their  workmen ;  but  others  of  more  boldness 
dismissed  them,  saying, "  We  have  no  more  bread  to  give  you."  The 
printing-houses  were  soon  deserted  and  the  streets  thronged. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  revolutionary  alliance  between  the 
boui^eoisie  and  the  people :  it  was  rendered  more  strict  by  the  madness 
of  Charles  X.  and  his  ministera. 

The  general  officer  who  was  to  have  commanded  at  Paris  on  the 
27th  and  the  following  days,  not  being  able  to  fulfil  his  mission,  the 
Due  de  Ragnse  was  appointed  in*  his  stead.  Fatal  choice!— for — 
Paris  delivered  to  the  enemy ;  her  palaces  occupied  9y  barbarians ;  her 
museums  stripped  of  their  treasures ;  her  squares  illuminated  by  bivouac 
fires;  Cossacks  galloping,  lance  in  hand,  before  her  disconsolate  ma- 
trons, and  riding  to  the  overthrow  of  the  empire  on  horses  branded 
with  the  imperii  N. ;  all  the  woes  and  shames  of  the  country  were 
snmraed  op,  to  the  people's  thinking,  in  one  name,  the  name  of  the 
Due  de  Raguse.  In  placing  him  at  the  head  of  its  defenders,  the  old 
monarchy  put  the  climax  to  its  blunders ;  by  its  own  act  it  converted 
an  exclusively  bourgeois  quarrel  into  the  cause  of  the  people.  How 
should  the  people  have  stood  still,  with  agitators  behind  it  to  goad  it  on 
with  the  fear  of  famine;  and  before  it  Marmont  to' remind  it  of  the 
emperor  betrayed,  and  of  Waterloo  T 

But  the  blindness  of  Charles  X.  and  his  prime  minister  was  prodi- 
VOL.  I.— 8 
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gious.  No  precaution  had  been  taken.  There  were  at  most  12,000 
soldiers  in  Paris,  thti  garrison  of  which  had  just  been  diminished ;  at 
the  ministry  of  war  M.  de  Champagny  had  his  attention  engrossed  with 
administrative  details ;  and  M.  de  Polignac  was  regretting  that  he  had 
DO  ready  cash  to  invest  in  the  public  funds. 

The  hotheads  of  the  royalist  party  went  so  far  as  to  rejoice  at  all 
this  noise.  They  had  often  said  that  there  was  nothing  like  mowing 
down  faction  in  the  field;  that  Louis  XVI.  had  been  undone  by  excess 
of  good  nature;  that  the  safety  of  the  monarchy  demanded  victims, 
and  '93  called  for  expiations.  Their  fanaticism  saw,  therefore,  in  the 
spectacle  before  their  eyes,  only  a  proof  that  the  final  hour  appointed 
by  Providence  was  arrived.  What  would  be  the  result  of  this  great 
shock  given  to  society,  but  to  project  above  the  crowd  those  heads  it 
was  expedient  to  cut  ofif?  Warrants  ta arrest  the  signers  of  the  jour- 
nalists' protest  were  issued,  and  orders  were  given  to  seize  the  presses 
of  the  refractory  journals. 

The  Tempn  was,  of  all  the  journals,  that  which  had  displayed  most 
energy ;  an  invasion  of  its  premises  was  to  be  expected ;  and  about 
the  hour  of  noon  a  detachment  of  mounted  gendarmerie  drew  up  in 
order  of  battle  before  the  gate.  The  house  thus  menaced  was  situated 
in  the  Rue  Richelieu,  one  of  the  most  frequented  thoroughfares  of 
Paris,  and  the  presses  which  it  was  intended  to  seize  were  in  the 
buildings  at  the  further  end  of  a  large  court.  The  approach  of  the 
commitsaire  being  announced,  M.  Baude  had  the  doors  of  the  printing- 
house  locked,  and  the  gates  opening  on  the  street  thrown  wide  open. 
The  workmen,  the  contributors,  and  all  the  persons  employed  on  the 
paper  in  any  capacity,  drew  up  in  two  files :  M.  Baude  stationed  him- 
self in  the  space  between  them,  bareheaded ;  and  in  that  order  all  re- 
mained waiting  the  event  in  deep  silence.  The  passers  by  were  struck 
with  curiosity  and  stopped ;  some  of  them  bowed  respectfully ;  the 
gendarmes  were  uneasy. 

The  commissaire  arrived.  Obliged  to  pass  between  the  two  files 
of  men,  who  stood  mute  and  impassive  on  either  hand,  he  became 
agitated,  turned  pale,  and  going  up  to  M.  Baude,  he  politely  stated  to 
him  the  object  of  his  mission.  *'  It  is  by  virtue  of  the  ordo nuances. 
Monsieur,"  said  *M.  Baude  firmly,  ^*  that  you  are  come  to  demolish 
our  presses.  Well,  then,  it  is  in  the  name  of  the  law  that  I  call  on 
you  to  forbear."  The  commiaaaire  sent  for  a  locksmith:  he  came^ 
and  the  doors  of  the  printing-house  were  about  to  be  forced  open.  M. 
Baude  stopped  the  man,  and  producing  a  copy  of  the  Code,  he  read  to 
him  the  article  relating  to  the  punishment  of  robbery  accompanied 
with  housebreaking.  The  locksmith  uncovered  his  head  to  show  his 
respect  for  the  law ;  but  being  again  ordered  by  the  commis»aire  to 
proceed,  he  seemed  about  to  obey,  when  M.  Baude  said  to  him  with 
ironical  coolness,  *'  Oh,  go  on  1  it  is  only  a  matter  of  the  galleys." 
At  the  same  time  appealing  from  the  commisaaire  to  the  assize  courts, 
he  drew  out  his  pocket-book  to  enter  the  names  of  the  witnesses  pre- 
sent.   The  pocket  book  passed  from  hand  to  hand  and  every  one  in* 
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leribed  his  name.  Every  particular  in  this  scene  was  striking  and 
•inguIary-^M.  Baude's  stature,  his  sturdy  countenance,  his  keen  eyes 
overhung  with  thick  bushy  brows,  the  law  for  which  he  demanded 
mpect,  the  stubborn  determination  of  the  spectators,  the  protection  of 
the  absent  judges  invoked  within  a  few  paces  of  a  detachment  of  gen- 
darmerie, the  crowd  that  every  moment  grew  denser  outside  and  gave 
audible  expression  to  its  indignation.  The  terrified  locksmith  threw 
ap  the  job,  and  was  loudly  cheered.  Another  was  sent  for ;  he  en- 
deavoured to  execute  the  orders  given  him ;  but  suddenly  found  that 
his  tools  were  gone.  It  was  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  smith 
employed  to  rivet  the  irons  on  the  convicts.  These  proceedings,  which 
took  up  several  hours,  and  were  witnessed  by  great  numbers  of  per^ 
sona,  derived  a  real  historical  importance  from  the  circumstances.  By 
affording  the  people  an  example  of  disobedience  combined  with  atr 
tachmeni  to  the  laws,  two  cravings  of  its  nature  were  gratified^— viz., 
the  love  of  manifesting  its  independence,  and  the  necessity  of  feeling 
itself  governed. 

Daring  this  time  tumultuous  assemblies  were  held  in  various  parts 
of  Paris.  In  the  meeting  of  the  electors,  at  which  M.  Thiers  was 
present,  the  question  of  stirring  up  the  masses  was  beginning  to  be 
agitated,  and  M.  Feline  exclaimed,  **  We  must  put  all  our  enemies  out 
of  the  pale  of  the  law,  both  king  and  gendarmes."  But  full  of  the  idea 
that  a  conflict  between  an  unarmed  multitude  and  regular  troops  could 
oaly  lead  to  frightful  mischief,  M.  Thiers  strenuously  advised  keeping 
within  the  limits  of  legal  resistance,  and  above  all,  ^  not  mixing  up  the 
king's  name  with  these  burning  discussions." 

These  sentiments  were  those  of  most  of  the  deputies  assembled  in 
Paris.  Being  met  together  at  M.  Casimir  P6rier*s,  they  wasted  irre- 
trievable hours  in  making  speeches.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  meeting 
of  electors  sent  to  them  MM.  M^rilhou  and  Boulay  de  la  Meurthe  to 
inflame  their  zeal.  It  was  in  vain  that  MM.  Audry  de  Puyraveau, 
Mtoguin,  and  Labbey  de  Pompi^res  conjured  them  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  the  journalists,  and  protest  against  a  cot^  fTHai  that  disarmed 
tfiem.  M.  s!§bastiani  talked  of  nothing  but  a  letter  to  the  king;  M. 
Dapin  maintained,  as  he  had  done  the  day  before,  that  there  were  no 
k>nger  any  deputies;  and  M.  Casimir  PMer,  as  he  likewise  had  done 
the  preceding  day,  recommended  his  colleagues  to  lie  down  quietly 
ander  the  defeat,  and  to  adjourn  their  courage.  Yet  all  had  been  tur^ 
moil  and  agitation  around  these  stock-still  legislators  since  the  preced- 
ing day ;  and  of  this  they  had  ample  means  of  convincing  themselves ; 
for  the  sound  of  horses*  hoofs  clattering  over  the  pavement  of  the 
street,  rung  in  the  room  where  they  were  sitting;  and  some  young 
men  who  came  to  cheer  and  encourage  Casimir  Perier,  were  charged 
bjr  gendarmes  under  his  windows,  and  fell  bleeding  before  the  closed 
gates  of  his  hotel. 

Up  to  seven  in  the  evening  there  had  not  yet  been  any  very  serious 
engagement.  Stones  had  been  thrown  at  the  gendarmes  drawn  up  in 
famt  of  the  Palais  Royal.    In  the  Rue  du  Lyc^e  the  troops  had  fired 
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after  some  besitation,  and  a  man  had  been  killed.  In  the  Rue  St. 
Honore  a  shot  discharged  from  the  window  of  an  hotel,  by  a  foreigneiv 
had  provoked  a  volley,  by  which  that  foreigner  and  his  two  servants 
were  killed.  Lastly,  a  barricade  had  been  constructed  within  a  few 
paces  of  the  The&tre  Fran^ais,  and  lancers  had  swept  the  adjoining 
streets,  sabre  in  hand,  and  wounded  a  few  individuals.  Hitherto 
^ere  had  been  but  the  prelude  to  an  insurrection :  hut  the  aspect  of 
the  city  was  louring,  and  Paris  already  thrilled  with  the  portentous 
buzzing -that  foretold  a  desperate  strifb.  The  streets  were  crammed 
with  people  impelled  by  a  sombre  curiosity.  8ome  armourers'  shops 
had  just  been  pillaged ;  two  fresh  barricades  intersected  the  Rue  St. 
Honore,  and  a  detachment  of  the  guards  was  hastening  from  the 
Madeleine  to  destroy  them,  whilst  a  battalion  of  the  15th  light  infantry 
was  advancing  in  the  same  direction  from  the  Marche  des  Innocents. 
Muskets  glistened  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  Rue  St.  Denis,  and 
shouts  of  Vive  la  lignt!  broke  out  from  amidst  the  hollow  and  mys- 
terious murmurs  of  the  living  surges.  The  soldiers,  alternately  flat- 
lered  and  threatened,  were  in  a  state  of  the  most  torturing  perplexity : 
they  drove  the  multitude  before  them  with  friendly  looks  and  suppliant 
gesinres.  This  was  natural :  elegantly  dressed  women  had  been  seen 
at  the  windows  calling  jout  to  the  troops  ^*  Do  not  hurt  the  people;*'  and 
the  fashionable  frock  coat  was  seen  in  the  tumult  side  by  side  with  the 
tattered  jacket  of  the  proletary.  >  Here  then  there  was  not,  as  subse- 
quently at  Lyons,  an  army  of  modem  slaves  led  to  battle  by  other 
slaves :  the  leaders  in  this  case  were  potent  by  intelligence,  by  wealth, 
and  by  honours.  Now  such  is  die  mental  servility  in  every  society 
yet  in  its  childhood,  that  misfortune  protesting  against  iniquity,  is  held 
less  sacred  than  might  standing  up  in  its  own  defence  against  those 
who  have  dared  to  misjudge  its  force. 

No  sooner  had  the  agitation  descended  from  the  saloons  to  the 
thoroughfares  than  it  encountered  thousands  of  men  smitten  with  dis- 
gust of  life.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  too,  that  it  was  first  begun  in  the 
Palais  Royal,  that  is,  in  that  quarter  of  the  capital,  all  gorgeous  with 
gold  and  jewels,  where  civiliafation  cloaks  its  miseries  under  the  trap- 
pings of  its  pomps,  the  quarter  of  rich  men  and  of  prostitutes.  It  was 
from  these  impure  haunts  that  lie  masked  behind  glittering  shops,  that 
were  seen  issuing  on  the  evening  of  the  27th,  ^ith  wild  looks  and 
flushed  faces,  some  of  the  men  who  figured  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fray.  But  to  the  real  people,  to  the  people  that  toils  and  suffers,  was 
to  be  left  the  task  of  filling  up  every  page  in  the  history  of  these  con- 
diets  ;  and  on  the  part  of  that  people  all  was  pure  heroism,  noble  in- 
sticts,  and  ignorant  and  blind  magnanimity. 

Day  was  just  declining  when  a  man  appeared  on  the  Quai  de  T^cole, 
carrying  in  his  hand  that  tricolour  flag  which  had  not  been  seen  for  fif- 
teen years.  No  cry  was  uttered,  no  movement  took  place  among  the 
crowd  drawn  up  along  the  river  walls.  Amazed,  silent,  and,  as  if  im- 
mersed in  their  recollections,  they  continued  gazing,  long  after  it  passed, 
on  that  standard,  the  unexpected  sight  of  which  evoked  such  gloriotts 
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phantoms*  Some  aged  men  uneove^ed  their  heads,  others  sh^d  tears; 
every  face  had  tmrni^  pale. 

The  proceedings  in  the  course  of  this  day  at  the  fioole  Polyteoh- 
niqne,  which  was  destined  to  figure  so  illustriously  in  the  coming 
events,  was  as  follows :— M.  Charras,  a  pupil  who  had  been  etpelled 
from  the  school  for  having  sung  the  Maradllaise  at  a  banquet  five 
months  too  soon,  wrote  to  one  of  his  old  comrades,  informing  him 
that,  to  all  appearance,  there  would  be  open  hostilities,  and  bidding 
him  by  all  means  to  incite  his  companions  to  energy  in  the  cause* 
Along  with  the  note  he  sent  his  correspondent  the  journals  that  had 
appeared  that  morning.  The  privates  of  the  school  had  not  been 
able  to  go  abroad  into  the  city,  the  days  on  which  they  were  allowed 
that  privilege  being  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday ;  but  the  pupils 
who  ranked  as  sergeants  and  sergeant-majors,  being  permitted  to  go 
bto  town  every  day  between  two  o'clock  and  five,  went  all  over  Paris, 
and  on  their  return  they  related  that  the  troops  had  charged,  that  vie^ 
tims  had  fallen,  and  that  everything  seemed  in  preparation  for  a  serious 
conflict.  Their  predictions  appeared  to  be  verified ;  for  about  six  o'clock 
the  pupik  distinetly  heard  the  noise  of  platoon  firing  proceeding  front 
the  other  side  of  the  Seine.  The  most  lively  efiervescence  was  im* 
mediately  manifest  among  them;  their  studies  were  broken  off;  tbe 
ofiicers  and  M.  Binet,  tbe  inspector-general  of  studies,  first  threatened^ 
then  remonstrated,  but  all  in  vain ;  the  students  assembled  in  the  bil* 
Itard-room,  and  set  about  deliberating  on  the  course  they  should  adopt 
The  agitation  of  the  meeting  was  extreme.  At  last  it  was  resolved 
that  a  deputation  of  four  should  be  sent  to  Laflitte,  Casimir  P^rier,  and 
Lafiiyette,  to  declare  that  the  school  was  ready  to  second  their  efforts, 
and,  if  necessary,  to  east  itself  bodily  into  the  insurrection.  The  stu- 
dents selected  for  the  embassy  were  MM.  Lothon,  Berthelin,  Pinson* 
ni^re,  and  Tourneux.  They  forced  their  way  out,  and  made  for  the 
Rue  des  Foss^s-du-Temple,  to  the  apartments  of  M.  Charras.  There 
they  dressed  themselves  as  civilians,  for  they  were  afraid  of  being  ar- 
rested  on  the  way ;  and  all  five  set  out  for  the  hoqse  of  M.  Laffitie. 

What  an  aspect  did  Parts  present  at  the  moment  when  darkness  de- 
scended upon  it!  All  along  the  Boulevards,  on  the  Place  Louis  XV., 
the  Plaee  Venddme,  and  that  of  the  Bastille,  were  Swiss,  or  lancers,  or 
gendarmes  d*^lite,  or  euirassiere  of  the  guards,  or  foot  soldiers ;  pa* 
trols  crossing  m  every  direction ;  in  the  Rues  de  I'Echelle  and  des 
Pyramides  attempts  at  barricades ;  and  all  round  the  Palais  Royal  a 
swarm  of  men  assembled  from  idl  (juarters  to  batten  on  revolt ;  musket 
shots  as  yet  ibw  and  desultory;  at  the  foot  of  the  columns  of  the  Ex- 
change a  guardhouse  blazing,  and  shedding  an  ominous  flood  of  light 
ever  the  square;  under  the  peristyle  of  the  Th^tre  des  Nouveaut^d 
a  corpse,  laid  there  after  having  been  carried  about  with  cries  of  **  Ven- 
geance !"  darkness  gathering  thicker  and  thicker  over  the  city  from  the 
destruction  of  the  lamps ;  men  running  up  and  down  the  Rae  Riche- 
lieu bare-armed,  with  torches  in  their  hands.  Ay,  the  instigators  of  the 
iDsartection  might  well  be  terrifled  than,  for  where  was  the  roiling  mass 
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they  had  set  in  motion  to  stop?  "No,'*  vehemently  exclaimed  M.  de 
Remusat  in  the  office  of  the  Globe;  '*  no,  it  was  never  our  intention  to 
produce  a  revolution;  all  we  purposed  was  a  legal  resistance.*'  These 
words  having  heen  keenly  replied  to  by  M.  Paulin,  a  violent  altercation 
took  place,  and  threatening  exclamations  gave  reason  to  apprehend  a 
more  serious  conflict. 

M.  de  Remusat,  nevertheless,  bad  evinced  a  firmness  that  did  him 
honour,  as  long  as  matters  were  confined  to  constitutional  resistance. 
But  he  was  alarmed  at  all  the  contingencies  of  more  reckless  daring. 

The  fact  was,  that  all  these  bourgeois  feared  the  people  still  more 
than  they  did  the  court.  ^  Take  heed  what  you  do,  said  a  manufac- 
turer of  the  Faubourg  Saint^Marceau,  that  evening,  to  his  friends  of  the 
National;  "  if  you  give  the  workmen  arms,  they  will  fight ;  if  yoa 
do  not  give  them  arms,  they  will  rob." 

No  arms  were  given  them ;  they  took  them,  did  not  rob*  and  thought 
only  of  fighting. 

Meanwhile  some  citizens,  among  whom  were  MM.  Thiers,  Cauchois 
Lemaire,  Chevalier,  Bastide,  and  Dupont  were  deliberating  at  the  house 
of  M.  Gadet-Oassicourt  on  the  means  of  giving  regularity  and  system 
to  the  resistance.  The  house  was  in  the  Bue  St.  Honore ;  the  discus- 
sion was  carried  on  in  hearing  of  the  fusillade,  and  with  more  confusion 
than  ardour  of  spirit.  The  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  legal  forms 
was  energetically  advocated  by  M.  Thiers.  In  the  opinion  of  most 
present,  the  movement  going  on  in  the  capital  was  perfectly  identical 
in  character,  and  could  not  but  be  identical  in  result,  with  that  which 
had  broken  out  in  1827  in  the  Rue  St.  Denis.  The  meeting  had  no 
other  object  than  to  form  in  each  arrondissement  a  committee  of  resist^ 
anoe,  which  should  correspond  with  the  deputies.  But  revolutions  are 
not  accomplished  in  so  methodical  a  style.  A  few  intrepid  men,  such 
as  MM.  Charles  Teste  and  Anfous,  seated  apart  in  a  corner  of  the 
room,  grew  impatient  at  these  prolix  discussions;  they  quitted  the 
room  without  waiting  to  hear  them  to  an  end,  and  hurried  away  to 
concert  measures  with  their  friends  for  the  next  day's  batde. 

Another  meeting  took  place  at  the  house  of  General  Gourgaud,  at 
which  were  present  MM.  Clavet  Gaubert,  formerly  aide-de-camp  to 
General  Bertrand,»M.  Dumoulin,  Colonel  Dufays,  and  the  Command- 
ant Baoheville,  all  men  of  the  empire.  They  agreed  to  rendezvous 
next  day  in  the  Place  des  Petits-P^res,  not  far  from  Uie  Palais  Royal. 

Others  thought  only  of  forcing  Charles  X.  to  capitulate,  the  only 
means,  according  to  them,  of  steering  clear  of  those  two  perils,  des- 
potism and  pillage.  The  Baron  de  Vitrolles  received  a  visit  from  Dr. 
Thibault,  who  was  on  rather  intimate  terms  with  General  Gerard. 
The  object  of  this  visit  was  to  prevail  on  M.  de  Vitrolles  to  make  con- 
ciliatory overtures  to  Charles  X.,  his  influence  with  whom  was  weU 
known. 

But  a  revolution  was  become  inevitable.  Now  did  that  people, 
which  was  about  to  effect  it,  clearly  understand  its  import,  an<l  could 
it  foresee  iu  scope!    Did  it  know  where  were  iu  enemies!    Didil. 
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know  the  men  it  was  to  take  for  its  leaden  T  In  the  coarse  of  that 
evening  a  carriage  was  stopped  in  the  Rue  de  Clichy  by  a  band  of 
working  men  armed  with  sticks.  **It  is  a  minister  escaping,'*  they 
shooted,  furiously.  In  the  carriage  were  Madame  Danr^mont,  her 
two  children,  and  an  unknown  individual.  The  door  was  opened  and 
the  unknown  stepped  out.  He  would,  perhaps,  have  been  killed,  for 
he  dared  not  disclose  his  name,  when  ^  casual  passenger,  recognizing 
him,  cried  out,  Casimir  Perier !  The  moment  the  words  were  heardf 
enthusiasm  succeeded  to  threats,  and  the  crowd  carried  in  triumph,  as 
one  of  the  most  implacable  enemies  of  Charles  X.,  him,  who,  at  that 
▼ery  instant,  was  pondering  only  how  he  might  save  that  monarch's 
crown.  Too  often  the  people  fight  only  for  a  change  of  tyrants,  and 
adopts  leaders  of  whom  it  knows  nothing  but  their  names. 

Nearly  at  the  same  hour  the  youths  deputed  by  the  £cole  Polylech- 
nique,  knocked  at  the  gate  of  the  Hotel  Laffitte.  They  were  answered 
that  the  master  of  the  house  was  retired  to  rest.  He  was  to  be 
awakeped  the  next  morning  by  the  noise  of  a  revolution,  for  things 
were  hurrying  down  a  declivity  up  which  there  was  no  returning. 

M.  de  Polignac  on  his  part  was  taking  his  measures,  and  he  de- 
spatched orders  to  two  battalions  of  the  6th  regiment  of  the  guards, 
then  in  garrison  at  St.  Denis,  to  march  with  all  speed  on  Paris.  It 
was  night  when  the  order  reached  the  colonel.  The  drum  summoned 
the  two  battalions  to  their  colours ;  fifteen  rounds  of  ammunition  were 
delivered  to  the  soldiers;  and  the  colonel,  addressing  the  officers,  said 
to  them,  in  a  voice  of  deep  emotion,  "  Gentlemen,  we  march  to  Paris. 
Preserve  order  in  your  companies,  and  if  the  guards  engage^  let  every 
one  do  his  duty." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

DtmiNo  the  day  of  the  27th,  the  people,  suddenly  startled  from  its 
repose  by  the  uproar  of  passions  that  were  not  its  own,  had  made  ex- 
periments in  the  way  of  insurrection.  When  it  turned  out  into  the 
streets  on  the  28th,  it  had  not  yet  uken  an  exact  account  either  of  its 
afifections  or  its  hatreds;  but  it  was  suffering,  it  had  smelled  powder; 
-—what  more  was  needed  ?  Besides,  the  love  of  danger  and  an  appe- 
tite for  adventure  are  natural  to  those  who  have  long  bent  under  the 
harsh  discipline  of  penury. 

As  it  is  through  the  outward  signs  of  things  that  human  authorities 
obtain  their  position,  so  likewise  through  them  are  they  pulled  down. 
The  people  set  about,  in  the  first  place,  proscribing  what  was  most 
elevated  in  that  society  in  which  it  felt  itself  so  ill  at  ease ;  and  that 
which  was  roost  conspicuous  in  the  high  places  was  its  most  special 
object  of  hostility.  It  pursued  every  symbol  of  monarchy  with  insult. 
It  obliterated  the  signs  of  the  court-purveyors,  and  dragged  the  emblems 
..of  royalty  through  the  mire. 
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All  this  was  only  disorder.  The  tricolour  flag  was  anfiirled.  Thau 
began  the  revolution* 

In  thos^  three  pieces  of  differently-coloured  doth*  the  people  read  a 
whole  history  of  heroic  and  affecting  import.  It  meant  France  aboot 
to  become  again  the  first  nation  in  uie  world;  it  meant  the  imperial 
epic  about  to  recommence ;  nay,  more,  perhaps^ — it  meant  the  emperor 
who  was  not  dead.  Two  men  of  the  empire  appeared  at  the  post  of 
the  Bank:  one  of  these,  M.  Dumoulin,  wore  a  hat  and  feathers,  and 
die  uniform  of  an  orderly  ofRcer ;  the  other,  the  Commandant  Dofays, 
was  disguised  as  a  working  man :  he  had  a  red  handkerchief  wrapped 
round  his  head,  and  a  tricolour  flag  tied  round  his  loins.  They 
marched  along,  followed  by  two  or  three  hundred  men,  who  minglecl 
the  emperor's  name  with  invocations  to  liberty.  But  Vive  la  Charte  f 
was  the  cry  of  the  bourgeoisie.  The  men  of  the  people  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  charter,  threw  into  that  cry  all  the  vague  hopes  that 
swelled  their  bosoms.  Many  of  them  died  far  a  word  they  did  not 
understand:  the  men  who  did  understand  it  were  to  show  themselves 
by-and-by,  when  the  time  was  come  to  bury  the  dead.  Some  dezte- 
rous  contrivers  even  ventured  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  strife  to  have 
the  name  of  ^The  Bfack  Prince  whispered  about  through  some  groupe*. 
They  k^ew  how  irresistible  is  the  power  of  mystery,  and  how  poetieal 
is  the  ignorance  of  the  people. 

The  invasion  of  the  mayoralty  of  the  P^it$  Peres  was  one  of  the 
flrst  episodes  of  the  28th.  MM.  Degoussee*  Higonnet,  and  Laperehe 
had  repaired  thither  early  in  the  morning,  armed  with  muskets,  and 
ready  for  combat.  M»  Degoussee  wore  the  uniform  of  the  National 
Guard,  and  as  this  courageous  group  of  citizens  passed  along  the  Boo* 
levards,  they  were  joined  by  numbers  of  the  people.  The  post  was 
soon  forced,  the  mayoralty  taken  possession  of,  the  muskets  it  con- 
tained were  distributed  to  the  people,  the  drum  was  beat  to  arms,  ki 
the  startling  sound  of  the  drum  announcing  insurrection,  several  bour- 
geois put  on  their  uniforms  as  national  guards,  and  hastened  in  arms  te 
die  spot.  £|ome  of  them  detached  themselves  from  the  main  body, 
and  went  to  join  the  troops  of  the  line  in  keeping  guard  at  the  bank  t 
others  posted  themselves  in  the  mayoralty  to  preserve  public  order* 
These  were  strange  auxiliaries  for  insurgents.  Meanwhile  agitation 
was  spreading  in  every  direction,  and  musket-shots  were  fired  in  tl&« 
adjoining  streets.  Some  of  those  who  had  seized  the  post  wished  to 
go  out  and  join  in  the  fi^t :  the  national  guard  stopped  them,  one  of 
them  exclaiming,  ^  What  are  you  about?  They  will  fancy  we  are 
hostile." — ^*'  The  very. thing  I  intend  they  should,''  replied  M.  Higoo^ 
net,  contemptuously,  and  thereupon  he  threatened  to  shoot  the  other 
down.  Thus  the  majority  of  the  bourgeoisie  brought  only  distrust  and 
doubts  and  fears  to  that  horrible  mSlee,  into  which  working  men  and 
children  were  about  to  plunge  with  chivalric  blindness.  They  looked 
for  order  in  a  revolt,  and  beheld  nothing  but  the  preservation  of  a  lew 
shops  in  the  possible  downfall  of  a  throne. 

But  by  this  time  the  sturdy  inhabitants  of  the  faubourgs  were  riaiog 
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m  fiuwte,  and  poaring  in  towards  the  centre  of  Paris.  Groups  were 
coUecliDg  at  the  Porte  St.  Denis  and  the  Porte  St  Martin*  A  barricade 
was  begun  at  the  entrance  of  the  Faubourg  St  Denis  with  a  wagon- 
load  of  rough  stones.  The  journeymen  printers  were  collecting  in  the 
Paesage  Dauphine«  where  M.  Joubert  had  transformed  his  book  ware- 
lioaee  into  an  arsenaL  At  another  poiiit  M.  Andry  de  Puyravean, 
flinging  open  the  great  gates  ef  his  wagon  office,  called  the  combatants 
to  him  with  loud  shouts,  and  distributed  muskets  among  them.  In 
die  Faobonrg  St  Jacques  the  students  were  sticking  their  pistob  in 
their  belts,  and  arming  themselves  with  their  fowling-pieees.  On  the 
Pkee  de  la  Bourse  appeared  two  long  wicker  cases  filled  with  arms 
and  iaiperial  uniforms,  under  the  care  of  M.  £tienne  Arrago.  They 
caoie  from  the  Theatre  du  Vaudeville,  where  had  been  performed  some 
days  befors  the  play  of  Le  Sergent  Maihieu^  in  which  a  body  of  actors 
kad  to  appear  in  arms.  M.  Charles  Teste  distributed  these  weapons 
and  aaiformsin  his  house,  sumamed  La  Feiite  Jacobiniere,  The 
stndents  of  the  £eole  Polytechnique  had  broken  open  the  fencing-rooms 
daring  the  night  possessed  themselves  of  the  foils,  broken  off  the  but** 
lone  from  ihe  ends,  and  sharpened  them  on  the  stones  of  the  corridors.* 
Being  made  acquainted  about  ten  o'clock  with  the  ordonnance  dismissing 
the  school,  they  left  the  premises,  most  of  them  in  full-dress  uniform. 
They  were  greeted  in  the  Rue  de  la  Montagne-Sainte-Oenevi^ve  with 
•houts  of  Five  FEcoie  Polytechnique!  and  they  replied  with  shouts 
of  Tnye  la  LibertS  I  Vive  la  Chatie!  One  of  them,  holding  his  cocked 
bat  in  the  air,  tore  the  white  cockade  from  it  trampled  it  underfoot, 
and  raised  the  portentous  cry, '*  Down  with  the  Bourbons  1"  The 
example  was  quickly  followed.  But  the  school  dispersed ;  and  the 
exertions  of  the  pupils  became  almost  individual ;  the  consequence  was 
that  the  families  or  friends  of  many  of  them  were  able  to  keep  them 
back  from  the  conflict  so  that  instead  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  who, 
not  being  legitimists,  might  have  taken  part  in  the  combat,  only  sixty 
aetnally  fought. 

About  10  or  11  a.  m.,  MM.  Gharrfts  and  Lothon  presented  them-* 
selves  at  the  house  of  M.  Lafayette,  and  were  told  he  was  from  home. 
Another  deputation  which  had  preceded  them  had  received  from  the 
general  this  strange  reply,  **  Advise  your  comrades  to  keep  quiet** 
The  movement  was  universal,  and  those  who  seemed  naturally  called 
on  to  direct  it  remained  stricken  with  stupor.  Cbatelain,  chief  editor 
of  the  Courier  Franks,  on  hearing  that  the  people  were  tearing  down 
the  royal  arms  from  the  sharp  fronts  of  the  court  tradesmen,  and  were 
dtaggiBg  them  through  the  kennel,  had  exclaimed  that  **  The  game 
were  a  fine  one  for  the  Due  d*Orleans  if  he  had  the  courage  to  play  it" 
.  Meanwhile  the  Due  de  Raguse,  in  obedience  to  a  summons  received 
at  eight  in  the  morning,  went  immediately  to  M.  de  Polignac.  It  was 
not  till  then  that  the  ordonnance  appointing  the  marshal  to  the  command 
of  the  first  military  division,  was  put  into  his  hand.     This  ordonnance 

*  Under  th«  Reitoration  the  popilt  of  tlie  Ecole  Polytechnique  were  antrmed,  ex- 
cept the  tergeuta,  who  wore  twordc 
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should  have  been  notified  to  him  the  preceding  day;  bat  M.  de  Poligme 
had  thought  fit  .on  the  27th  to  put  the  commandant  of  the  place,  by  a 
special  order,  at  the  head  of  the  guards  stationed  in  Paris.  For  on  the 
one  hand  M.  de  PoHgnac  believed  that  what  he  regarded  as  a  mera 
outbreak  of  the  mob  would  be  very  easily  put  down ;  and  on  the^olher, 
he  would  rather  have  afforded  the  honour  of  that  little  triumph  to  a  man 
of  his  own  party  than  to  the  Due  de  Raguse,  who  passed  at  court 
almost  for  a  liberal. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  Paris  having  been  declared  on  the  28th  in  a  state 
of  siege,  the  Due  de  Raguse  found  himself  invested  with  a  real  military 
dictatoi-ship,  under  the  surveillance  of  the  prime  minister.  His  situa* 
tion  was  a  cruel  one.  If  he  took  part  with  the  insutgents  ho  betrayed 
a  king  who  had  relied  on  him;  if  he  put  so  many  mothers  in  mourn* 
ing,  without  even  believing  in  the  justice  of  his  cause^  he  committed  aa 
atrocity;  if  he  stood  aloof  he  was  twice  dishonoured.  Of  th^se  three 
lines  of  conduct  he  adopted  that  which  Mraa  most  £alal  to  the  people. 

Having,  however,  once  accepted  the  dictatorship,  he  had  a  very  aim* 
pie  means  in  his  hands  of  putting  down  the  insurrection,  and  that  was 
to  threaten  to  set  fire  to  Paris.  But  there  are  men  who  have  neither 
the  courage  of  virtue  nor  that  of  crime.  The  following  was  the  duke*a 
plan : 

The  troops  were  concentrated  round  the  Tuileries.  It  was  resolved 
that  they  should  set  out  thence  and  march  in  two  main  diviaions  to- 
wards the  south-east.  One  of  the  two  divisions  was  ordered  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  Place  de  Gr^ve  and  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  along  the  banks  of 
the  Seine ;  the  other  was  to  traverse  the  whole  length  of  the  boulevards 
from  the  Madeleine  to  the  Place  de  la  Bastille,  and  then  to  march 
through  the  whole  Faubourg  St.  Antoine.  Thus  it  might  be  said  that 
the  royal  army,  stretching  out  its  two  huge  arms  from  the  Tuiieriea 
south-eastwards,  one  to  the  right  along  the  quays,  the  other  to  the  left 
along  the  boulevards,  enclosed  the  insurrection  between  them  in  the 
most  important  and  most  tumultuous  portion  of  the  city.  But  it  was 
necessary  that  a  communication  should  be  contrived  at  some  other 
point  than  their  junction  between  these  two  lines,  thus  separated  by 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  ground  they  enclosed.  Two  battalions  of 
the  guards  were  therefore  ordered  to  occupy  the  Marche  des  Innocents 
in  the  Rue  Sl  Denis,  and  to  keep  that  street  open,  one  of  them  patrol- 
ling it  northwards  as  far  as  the  boulevards,  the  other  southwards  as 
far  as  the  Seine. 

The  defects  of  this  plan  were  manifest.  It  was  enough  for  the 
troops  to  traverse  the  blood-stained  route  marked  out  for  them  on  the 
map,  but  they  were  not  numerous  enough  by  a  great  deal,  to  occupy 
so  extensive  a  space.  And  then  to  push  them  into  the  streets  of  St. 
Denis  and  St.  Antoine,  from  which  an  infinity  of  small  crookied  alleys 
branched  ofi*  right  and  leA,  was  to  expose  them  to  death  from  all  quarterSt 
without  the  power  of  retaliating. 

But  what  other  plan  was  practicable  ?  How  was  it  possible  to  block- 
ade the  vast  city  of  Paris  with  a  few  thousand  men  ?    Had  Charles  X.y 
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when  he  signed  the  ordonnaocee,  been  able  to  foresee  a  revolution  ;  and 
had  he  taken  care  to  provide  victuals  for  the  troops,  it  might  have  been 
possible  for  him,  no  doubt,  to  recommence  the  events  of  the  13lh  Fm- 
demiairtt;  the  royal  array  closing  round  the  palace  of  the  kings  would 
have  tfwaited  the  insurrection  with  bayonets  fixed,  and  with  the  matches 
of  the  cannons  lighted;  and  if  the  insurgents  Jiad  confined  themselves 
to  running  about  the  city,  capturing  the  posts,  taking  possession  of  the 
public  buildings^  and  breaking  the  royal  arms,  the  bourgeoisie,  in  the 
excess  of  its  terrors,  would  not  have  delayed  long  to  seek  pardon  on 
its  knees,' only  too  happy  to  escape  from  the  fear  of  pillage  by  submit* 
ting  to  despotism. 

But  the  soldiers  wanted  victuals,  and  they  would  have  been  the  first 
to  be  forced  by  famine  to  lay  down  their  arms.  Once  more  I  repeat, 
there  were  but  two  alternatives  open  to  a  servant  of  Charles  X.,  either 
to  let  the  crown  of  that  tottering  old  man  fall  into  the  abyss,  or  to  set 
fire  to  the  four  corners  of  his  capital :  for  be  it  known  to  every  body 
politic  that  submits  to, the  sway  of  a  monarchy,  that  to  save  that 
monarchy  may  even  cost  no  less  a  price ! 

The  troops  then  put  themselves  in  motion,  the  cannons  rolled  along 
the  pavement,  and  civil  war  broke  out  in  Paris. 

What  was  to  be  the  issue  of  that  war?  The  aavana^  the  men  of 
letters,  and  almost  all  the  military  men,  looked  with  pity  on  the  popu- 
lar combatants  and  their  mad  scheme.  M.  Thiers  ran  ofT  to  seek  an 
asylum  at  the  house  of  Madame  de  Courchamp,  in  the  valley  of  Mont* 
iDorency.  M.  Cousin  talked,  at  the  office  of  the  G/o&e,  of  the  white 
flag  as  the  only  one  the  nation  could  recognize;  and  he  reproached 
M.  Pierre  Lerouz  for  compromising  his  friends  by  the  revolutionary 
tone  he  was  giving  the  journal.  M.  Dubois,  the  chief  editor  of  the 
Crlobe,  was  absent.  In  short,  th^ere  was  nothing  on  all  hands  but  per- 
tnrbatioD,  uncertainty,,  and  confusion  in  the  ranks  of  the  higher  bour- 
geoisie. « 

There  was  among  the  most  remarkable  writers  of  that  time,  one  of 
tall  figure,  abrupt  but  dignified  gestures,  retiring  but  thoughtful  fore- 
heitd.  He  had  been  a  soldier.  At  the  first  report  of  the  musketry,  he 
shook  his  head  sadly;  he  then  set  off  through  the  city,  unarmed,  with 
a  black  switch  in  his  hand,  heedless  of  the  balls  that  whistled  around 
him,  and  braving  death  without  seeking  triumph.  This  man,  destined 
to  an  illustrious  and  ill-fated  career,  was  then  little  known :  his  name 
was  Armand  Carrel.  ''Have  you  even  a  single  battalion?'*  was  his 
constant  qvestion  to  the  most  eonfident  among  his  friends.  On  the 
morning  of  the  28th,  passing  along  the  boulevards  with  M.  ^Itienne 
Arago,  who  was  evincing  much  ardonr,  "  Stay,'*  said  he,  pointing  to  a 
man  who  was  greasing  his  shoes  with  the  oil  of  a  broken  street-lamp, 
**  there  you  haVe  the  peopl&-*there  you  see  Paris !— Levity — ^reckless- 
ness — what  represents  great  things  applied  to  little  uses."  He  was 
mistaken  in  one-half.  The  people  was  about  to  take  part  seriously  in 
the  fight ;  it  was  indifferent  only  as  to  the  results  of  the  victory. 

Tl^  two  battalions  of  the  guards,  ordered  to  march  along  the  right 
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bank  of  the  Seine,  had  set  out  under  the  command  cf  General  Talon. 
Falling  in  with  the  L5th  light  infantry  at  the  Pont  Neuf,  they  carried 
it  along  with  them,  and  quitting  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  they  ad- 
vanced by  the  centre  line  of  the  bridge  into  the  isle  of  the  Cit^.  Then 
defiling  along  the  Quai  de  THorloge,  they  reached  the  entrancet>f  the 
bridge  of  Notre  Dame,  where  they  halted  for  a  moment. 

The  Hotel  «de  Ville  had  been  occupied  since  daybreak  by  some  in* 
trepid  young  men,  and  by  many  timid  citizens,  who  had  gone  thither 
for  the  protection  of  public  order;  the  latter  had  entered  because  the 
place  seemed  empty,  and  they  appeared  greatly  alarmed  at  the  impetu- 
osity of  their  companions.  But  the  Place  de  Gr^ve,  and  all  the  streets 
opening  upon  it;  were  thronged  with  men  of  uneonquerable  courage. 
The  tocsin  was  sounded  from  the  church  of  St.  Severin,  and  the  deep 
booming  bell  of  Notre  Dame  returned  a  still  more  awful  responi^e  to 
that  sound  of  mourning.  The  drum  was  beating  in  the  Rue  Planche- 
Mlbray,  which  facea  the  bridge  of  Notre  Dame,  and  the  crowd  was 
rushing  towards  the  quay. 

The  guards  advanced  upon  the  bridge,  and  suddenly  opening  their 
files,  exposed  two  pieces  of  artillery.  The  drum  ceased  to  beat:  the 
pavement  of  the  street  was  swept  of  all  but  the  dead.  The  guards 
passed  the  bridge,  deployed  on  the  Quais  de  Gdvres  and  de  Pelletier, 
lef^  a  platoon  to  guard  the  entrance  to  the  Rue  Planche-Mibray,  and 
spread  out  over  the  Place  de  Gr^ve,  driving  the  Parisians  before  them, 
who  retreated  rapidly  by  all  the  streets  and  lanes  that  opened  on  the 
square,  whilst  the  defenders  of  the  H^tel  de  Ville  escaped  by  the  back 
doors,  firing  as  they  ran. 

The  15th  light  infantry  had  remained  on  the  other  side  of  the  bridge, 
covering  the  March^-auz-Fleurs.  Motionless,  with  their  weapons 
resting  on  the  ground,  the  soldiers  of  the  15th  looked  on  without  taking 
any  active  part  in  the  fight.  Armed  citizens  passed  before  them  every 
moment,  and  the  officer  contented  himself  with  saying  to  them,  as  he 
pointed  with*  his  sword  to  working  men  carried  away  bleeding,  **  You 
see !  for  mercy's  sake,  do  not  go  across  !'*  But  sharpshooters  from  the 
Passage  Dauphine  and  from  the  Fauboui^  St.  Jacques  were  gradually 
accumulating,  in  defiance  of  all  resistance,  on  the  Quai  de  la  Cite. 
The  parapet  wall  of  the  Seine  protected  them  from  the  fire  directed 
against  them  by  the  guards  on  the  right  bank,  whilst  their  balls  took 
certain  eflfect  on  the  soldiers  that  overspread  the  Place  de  Gr&f«'«  Such, 
moreover,  was  the  ardent  spirit  of  the  men  of  the  people^  that  several 
of  them  rushed  upon  the  suspension  bridge  leading  to  the  Place,  in  the 
middle  of  which  a  cannon  was  pointed  against  them.  Several  dis- 
charges of  grape  were  sent  amongst  the  assailants,  and  several  times 
in  succession  was  the  bridge  frightfully  swept  by  the  shot.  M.  Ohar- 
ras,  of  the  £cole  Polytechnique,  was  on  the  left  bank,  sword  in  hand. 
A  workman,  who  was  shot  down  by  his  side  by  a  ball  through  the 
chest,  bequeathed  him  his  musket,  but  ammunition  was  wanting. 
A  lad  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  stepped  up  to  M.  Charras,  and  showing 
him  a  packet  of^a^tridges,  said,  **  We  will  divide  if  you  like,  but  oa 
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condition  ihat  you  lend  me  your  gun^  that  I  may  fire  off  my  ehare." 
The  musket  was  put  into  his  hands,  and  he  ran  to  have  his  shot* 
Just  at  that  moment  a  body  of  guards  advanced  across  the  bridge :  the 
insurgents  vanished  up  the  streets  opening  on  the  quay,  and  among 
them  fbe  intrepid  boy.  It  was  on  this  same  field  of  battle  that  a  young 
man,  who  carried  a  tricolour  fiag,  uttered  the  heroic  exclamation, ''  My 
friends,  if  I  fall,  remember  that  my  name  is  d'Arcole."  He  did  fall ; 
but  the*  bridge  that  received  his  corpse  has,  at  least,  preserved  his 
name. 

Some  paces  ofif  from  this  seen^  of  sM^tion,  the  students,  wete  erecting 
barricades.  Then  came  drums  of  the  national  guard  beating  the  nq^ 
pel  and  the  gen^rale*  Curious  spectacles  were  som^imes  mixed  up 
with  all  the  horrors  of  such  a  drama.  A  column  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
men  was  seen,  for  instance,  in  the  Rue  St.  Andre  des  Arts  marching 
with  a  violin  at  their  head.  The  women  stood  at  the  windows  ap- 
plauding every  armed  man  that  passed.  Encouragements  of  a  differ- 
ent kind  were  particularly  addressed  to  the  troops.  Small  printed  pa« 
pers  were  scattered  about  containing  these  words—*'  The  cowUry  Aa« 
a  marshaPa  tnmeheon  to  htatow  on  the  firat  colonel  who  shall  tnake 
common  cause  with  the  peopled*  Thus  all  things  concurred  to  aug- 
ment the  energy  of  this  movement,  the  most  extraordinary  that  ever 
seized  upon  the  population  of  a  great  city. 

But  the  insurrection  was  of  a  totally  different  character  in  the  rich 
quarters  from  that  it  displayed  in  those  whence  issued  the  combatants 
of  the  Place  de  Gr^ve.  The  prevailing  sentiment  in  the  Faubourg  St 
Honore  w|is  the  love  of  order,  the  ilesire  of  conservation.  This  sent^ 
ment  had  guided  a  great  number  of  national  guards  to  the  mayoralty 
y  of  the  first  arrondissement :  a  detachment  of  the  6th  regiment  of  the 
guards,  under  the  command  of  M.  Sala,  was  sent  thither,  but  not  a 
shot  was  fired.  *^  We  are  here,"  cried  ^e  national  guards,  ^  only  to 
insure  the  protection  of  property."-^*'  It  is  for  the  same  object  that  we 
are  come  hither,^'  replied  the  officer.  The  altercation  waa  warm :  at 
last  the  national  guards  gave  way,  and  M.  Sala,  whov  according  to  the 
orders  of  General  St.  Hilaire,  should  have  made  them  prisoners,  sent 
them  away  reassured  and  satisfied.  The  battalion  continuing  its  march, 
a  demi  company  was  attacked  iu  front  of  the  Madeleine  by  workmen 
armed  with  musk«la  and  pistols.  They  were  vigorously  received,  and 
whilst  some  of  the  assailants  dispersed  up  the  neighbouring  streets, 
others  ran  for  shelter  into  the  church.  A  company  followed  them 
thither  across  the  overthrown  barricades.  The  workmen  climbed  up 
into  the  roof:  the  soldiers  threatened  to  set  fire  to  the  scaffolding  with 
the  straw  lying  on  the  floor  of  the  unfinished  building:  the  men  came 
down,  and  were  shut  up  in  the  church.  Two  hours  afterwards  ano- 
ther detachment  came  and  set  them  at  liberty.  The  soldiers  who 
fought  at  the  Madeleine  and  in  the  neighbourhood  had  shed  and  had 
lost  blood.  Their  situation  was  distressing,  their  gloom  was  profound. 
And  yet  when  their  usual  hour  of  dinner  arrived,  they  were  heard  jok- 
ing about  the  surprise  and  impatience  they  fancied  tleir  cooks  would 
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feel,  who  had  been  leA  behind  at  St.  Denis.  Such  was  the  character 
of  this  war, — laugliter  and  tears  continually  mingled  together, — some* 
times  generous  and  courteous,  sometimes  implacable;  here  grave  as  on 
a  field  of  battle,  there  ludicrous  as  on  a  stage  in  a  fair,  it  set  forth  in 
bold  relief  all  the  dazzling  qualities,  but  likewise  all  the  unstable  versa- 
tility of  the  French  nation. 

Amidst  this  immense  and  confused  mel^e,  most  of  the  officers  of 
the  guards  thought  it  their  bounden  duty  to  remain  inviolably  true  to 
their  colours.  Some  of  them,  such  as  M.  Lemotheux,  recorded  their 
retirement  from  the  service,  but  still  with  the  full  determination  of  not 
declaring  it  openly  till  the  fighting  was  over.  Others  interpreted  their 
duty  differently.  The  Count  de  Raoul  de  la  Tour-du-Pini  for  instance, 
addressed  the  following  letter  to  Prince  Polignac: 

*'  MoivscioivEUB, — Afler  a  day  of  massacres  and  disasters  entered  on  in  defiance  of 
all  lawa,  divine  and  ha  man,  and  in  which  I  have  taken  part  only  from*  a  respect  to 
human  considerations  for  which  I  reproach  myself,  my  conscience  imperionaly  forbids 
me  to  serve  a  moment  longer.  I  have  given,  in  the  coarse  of  my  life,  prooft  sufficiently 
numerous  of  my  devotion  to  the  king  to  warrant  me,  without  exposing  my  intentions 
to  unjust  suspicions,  to  draw  a  distinction  between  what  emanates  from  him  and  the 
atrocities  that  are  committed  in  his  name.  I  have  the  honour  to  request,  monsetg- 
neor,  that  you  will  lay  before  the  king  my  resignation  of  my  commisstoa  as  captain  of 
his  guard."*  « 

Meanwhile  a  column  commanded  by  M.  de  St  Chamans,  and  cona- 
posed  of  two  battalions  of  the  first  regiment  of  the  guards,  a  battalion 
of  the  sixth,  and  about  i  50  lancers,  had  set  out  for  the  Place  de  la 
Bastille  by  way  of  the  boulevards,  accompanied  by  two  pieces  of  can* 
non.  It  marched  for  a  long  wfa^ile  without  meeting  witi)  any  very 
strenuous  resistance,  but  on  reaching  the  Portes  St.  Denis  and  St. 
Martin,  it  was  attacked  with  extreme  vigour.  Here  fought,  at  the  ^ 
head  of  a  heroic  and  ragged  multitude,  young  men  who  carried  with 
them  the  old  French  gaiety  into  the  thickest  perils  of  the  conflict, 
leaders  of  proletaries,  whom  one  would  have  taken,  from  their  gracefal 
gallantry  and  their  chivalric  ardour,  for  the  heirs  of  that  valiant  no* 
blesse  that  conquered  at  Fontenoy.  The  royal  troops,  attacked  on  all 
sides,  halted  and  fired.  This  time  there  were  none  killed  or  wounded. 
The  assailants  perceived  this,  and  returned  to  the  chaige  with  shouts 
of  laughter  that  mingled  with  the  dismal  noise  of  the  fusillade.  The 
cannons  were  brought  up.  At  Uie  moment  they  were  about  to  be- dis- 
charged, a  boy  darted  forward  upon  the  soldiers  and  fired  a  pistol  at 
them  at  point  blank  distance.  The  troops  continued  their  mareh,  but 
behind  them  the  crowd  came  on  in  heaps ;  the  trees  of  the  boulevards 
were  felled  with  the  axe,  and  barricades,  thrown  up  with  astonbhing 
quickness,  cut  oflf  all  hope  of  retreat  for  the  soldiers.  On  the  Place  de 
la  Bastille  M.de  St.  Chamans  found  a  numerous  assemblage  composed 
chiefly  of  women  and  children.  ''Work!  Bread!"  Such  were  tAe 
cries  that  issued  from  this  multitude :  those  who  composed  it  were 
almost  all  unarmed.     Strange  fact  1     Whilst  the  people  was  elsewhere 

*  '<  I  never  received  this  letter ;  I  would  have  sent  it  back  to  its  author.  In  the  mo- 
nent  of  danger,  no  one*s  resignation  is  accepted. ""^AfS.  toHe  of  M,d€  Polignac. 
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fighting  with  cries  of  which  it  knew  not  the  meaning,  on  the  Place  de 
la  Bastille  it  uttered  its  own  genuine  war-cry  without  thinking  of  fight- 
ing.  M.  de  St.  Chamans  advanced  among  the  groups  and  distributed 
all  the  money  he  had  about  him. 

He  found  the  square  occupied  by  a  regiment  of  cuirassiers  of  the 
guards,  the  50th  regiment  of  infantry  of  the  line,  and  a  squadron  of  gen« 
darmerie.  Though  these  troops  had  not  been  placed  under  his  com- 
mand, M.  de  St.  Chamans  ordered  the  cuirassiers  and  the  50th  to 
march  to  the  Place  de  Or^ve,  in  order  to  keep  the  communication  free 
between  his  column  and  the  soldiers  sent  to  the  Hotel  de  Viile.  But 
the  50th  and  the  cuirassiers,  not  being  able  to  effect  this  duty,  returned 
to  their  position  on  the  Place  de  la  Bastille. 

M.  de  St.  Chamans  himself  advanced  into  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine, 
of  which  he  made  himself  master  after  an  hour's  fighting. 

On  returning  to  the  Place  de  la  Bastitte,  he  found  there  the  50th  and 
the  cuirassiers.  Their  officer  reported  to  him  the  impediments  that 
had  prevented  the  execution  of  his  orders,  whereupon  he  immediately 
resolved  to  enter  the  Rue  St.  Antoine  at  the  head  of  the  same  column 
he  bad  led  from  the  Boulevard  de  la  Madeleine.  The  passage  was 
long  and  bloody.  Groups  of  invisible  sharpshooters  poured  a  hail- 
storm of  balls  on  the  troops,  and  broken  bottles,  tiles,  and  furniture 
were  flirng  down  on  them  from  every  window.  Feeble  women  car- 
ried heavy  paving-stones  up  to  the  roofs  of  their  houses,  and  hurled 
them  thence  on  the  heads  of  the  soldiers.  The  number  of  men  of  the 
people  who  appeared  in  the  open  street  with  muskets  in  their  hands 
was  not  in  reality  very  considerable,  but  the  multitude  of  those  who 
took  part  indirectly  in  the  combat  was  immense.  In  the  hottest  of  the 
fusillade  several  men  in  smockfrocks  were  seen  in  the  Rue  Culture- 
Sainte-Catherine  letting  themselves  down  by  ropes  from  the  walls  of 
the  pompiers*  barracks.  These  were  fighting  men,  who,  having  been 
made  prisoners,  had  been  placed  for  security  in  the  barracks,  and  whom 
the  pompiers  were  thus  sending  back  into  the  action.  Several  cannon 
shots  were  fired,  but  the  extreme  magnitude  of  the  occasion  that  con- 
verted a  city  into  a  field  of  batde  gave  supernatural  energy  to  courage, 
and  filled  the  very  air  men  breathed  with  a  contagious  intoxication. 
Doors  suddenly  opened  to  shelter  men  of  the  popular  party  at  the  mo- 
ment-they  were  hardest  pressed,  and  were  hastily  shut  at  the  moment 
they  entered ;  the  wounded  were  received  with  alaerity,  and  their 
wounds  dressed  by  sympathizing  hands;  making  lint  or  grinding  pow- 
der was  in  every  house  the  occupation  of  the  women — ^mothers,  sis- 
ters, or  lovers  of  those  who  were  going  to  death !  Never  was  the 
sunshine  so  intense ;  its  burning  heat  augmented  the  universal  mental 
fever. 

On  reaching  the  neighbourhood  of  the  church  of  St.  Gervais,  the 
column  headed  by  M.  de  St.  Chamans  found  its  progress  arrested  by 
a  huge  barricade,  which  was  promptly  escaladed  by  the  voltigeurs  in 
the  advance,  but  which  the  soldiers,  with  all  their  courage  ami  perse- 
verance, were  unable  to  demolish.     Here,  then,  there  was  an  insuper- 
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able  obstacle  to  the  march  of  the  cAvzlry  and  artiUery;  ao,  after  er* 
pending  the  last  cartridge,  M.  de  St.  Chamans  turned  off  to  the  left  to 
cross  the  Seine  bj  the  bridge  of  Austerlitz,  reach  the  esplanade  of  the 
Invalides  by  way  of  the  new  boulevards,  and  so  arrive  at  the  Place 
Louis  XV.  Such  were,  in  fact,  the  formal  orders  communicated  to 
him  before  he  entered  the  Rue  St.  Antoine,  in  a  despatch  which  ww 
put  into  his  hands  by  a  person  dressed  in  plain  clothes. 

During  this  time  the  soldiers  in  the  Place  de  Gr^ve  were  in  a  very 
bad  plight,  and  were  defending  themselves  with  great  courage.  Every 
house  had  become  a  fortress,  and  shots  were  rapidly  fired  from  every 
window.  Three  men  had  posted  themselves  behind  a  chimney,  anid 
thence  they  kept  up  a  deadly  fire  on  the  soldiers,  till  at  last  they  were 
discovered.  A  cannon  was  pointed  against  the  chimneys  but  before  it 
was  discharged,  the  cannoneer  made  a  sign  to  the  three  men  to  get  ovt 
of  the  way.  There  was  tiot  less  gallantry  and  generosity  on  the  part 
of  the  assailants.  But  what  were  these  attacking  7  What  were  those 
defending?  Others  could  tell!  Suddenly  a  loud  clattering  of  arms 
and  horses  was  heard  in  the  Place  de  Or^ve.  A  detachment  of  the 
50th,  preceded  liy  cuirassiers,  was  advancing  thither  along  the  quays. 
It  was  marched  into  the  yard  of  the  Hdtel  de  Ville,  and  its  cartridges, 
which  it  refused  to  use,  were  distributed  among  the  soldiers  of  the 
guards  who  were  more  pertinacious  defenders  of  royalty.  A  Swiss 
detachment  had  been  sent  from  the  Tuileries  to  the  succour  of  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  and  it  entered  the  Place  de  Gr^ve  at  double  quick  step. 
The  sight  of  those  red  uniforms  redoubled  the  fury  of  the  insurgents ; 
fresh  combatants  rushed  forth  from  every  alley,  and  a  barricade  was 
seized  and  manned  by  the  people.  The  Swiss  sustained  this  attack 
with  vigour ;  the  guards  advanced  to  support  them,  and  the  Parisians 
were  beginning  to  give  way,  when  a  young' man  advanced  to  fally  and 
cheer  them  on,  waving  a  tricolour  flag  on  the  end  of  a  lance,  and  shout- 
ing, **  I  will  show  you  how  to  die."  He  fell,  pierced  with  balls,  with- 
in ten  paces  of  the  guards.  This  engagement  was  tenible ;  the  Swiss 
left  many  of  their  numbers  stretched  on  the  pavement. 

The  war  all  over  Paris  abounded  in  scenes  whimsically  odd,  heroic, 
lamentable.  The  Marquis  d'Autichamp  had  taken  up  his  post,  seated 
on  a  chair  in  the  colonnade  of  the  I^ouvre,  opposite  St.  Germain- 
I'Auxerrois.  Bent  under  the  burden  of  his  years,  and  hardly  able  to 
sustain  his  tottering  body,  he  encouraged  the  Swiss  to  the  fight  by  his 
presence,  and  sat  with  folded  arms  gazing  on  the  dismal  spectacle  be- 
fore him  with  stoical  insensibility.  A  band  of  insurgents  attacked  the 
powder-magazine  at  Ivry,  on  the  Boulevard  de  I'Hopital,  broke  in  the 
door  with  hatchets  and  pole-axes,  rushed  into  the  courtyard,  and  obliged 
the  people  of  the  place  to  throw  them  packages  of'  powder  out  of  the 
windows ;  the  insurgents,  with  all  the  hot*headed  recklessness  of  the 
moment,  continued  with  their  pipes  in  their  mouths  to  catch  the  pack- 
ages as  they  fell,  and  carried  them  off  in  their  arms.  The  debtors 
confined  in  St.  Pelagic,  using  a  beam  for  a  battering  ram,  broke  open 
the  gates,  and  then  went  and  joined  the  guards  at  the  post,  to  prevent 
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ihe  esmpe  of  the  criminal  prisoners.  A  bloody  encounter  took  place 
in  the  Rue  des  Prouvaires,  and  exhibited  the  spectacle  common  enough 
in  civil  wars  of  brothers  fighting  in  opposite  ranks.  There  was  through* 
out  the  whole  city  a  sort  of  moral  intoxication,  the  aspect  of  which  it 
passes  the  power  of  human  speech  to  describe.  Amidst  the  noise  of 
musketry,  the  rolling  of  the  drums,  the  cries  and  the  groans  of  the 
combatants,  a  thousand  strange  reports  prevailed,  and  added  to  the 
vniversal  bewilderment.  A  hat  and  feathers  were  carried  about  some 
parts  of  the  town,  said  to  be  those  of  the  Due  de  Raguse,  whose 
death  was  asserted.  There  was  something  supernatural  iu  the  auda- 
city of  certain  among  the  combatants.  A  workman  seeing  a  company 
of  the  6th  of  the  line  emerging  upon  the  Place  de  la  Bourse,  ran 
straight  up  to  the  captain,  and  struck  him  a  blow  on  the  head  with  an 
iron  bar.  This  capuin's  name  was  Caumann.  He  reeled,  and  his  face 
was  bathed  in  blood ;  but  he  had  still  strength  enough  left  to  throw 
op  his  soldiers'  bayonets  with  his  sword  as  they  were  about  to  fire  on 
^k^  aggressor.  The  men  of  the  people  added  the  most  perfect  self- 
denial  to  their  intrepidity,  and  they  ranged  themselves  by  preference 
under  the  orders  of  any  combatant  whose  dress  pointed  him  out  to 
them  as  belonging  to  the  more  favoured  classes  of  society.  Further- 
more, the  young  men  found  at  every  step  guides  for  their  inexperience 
in  the  persons  of  old  soldiers  who  had  survived  the  batdes  of  the  em- 
pire,— a  warlike  generation  whom  the  Bourbons  had  for  ever  incensed 
in  1815. 

But  the  magnanimity  of  the  people  was  not  less  astonishing  than  its 
courage.  If  it  happened  in  the  heat  of  the  fight  that  the  rich  man  of- 
fered his  purse  to  the  poor  man  as  he  gasped  for  breath  and  almost 
fainted,  the  poor  man  accepted  no-  more  than  was  sufiicient  for  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  moment,  and  ran,  under  the  shower  of  balls,  to  return 
the  remainder  of  the  piece  of  gold  he  had  received  in  those  hours,  of 
intense  and  transient  brotherhood.  Sometimes  there  was  mingled  with 
ihis  disinterestedness  a  tone  of  poetry,  such  as  can  only  be  conceived 
by  noble  hearts  that  beat  beneath  rags.  Some  workmen  were  defend- 
ing a  barricade  thrown  up  in  the  Rue  St.  Joseph.  A  bourgeois  who  was 
fighting  among  them  saw  one  of  them  lean  faintly  against  the  stones  of 
the  barricade :  he  thought  the  young  man  was  wounded,  for  his  shirt  was 
bloody  and  his  face  was  deadly  pale.  The  bourgeois  bent  over  him ; 
but  the  workman  said  feebly :  **  I  am  hungry.*'  A  five*franc  piece  was 
immediately  tendered  to  him ;  upon  which  the  young  man  passing  his 
hand  under  his  bloody  shirt,  drew  out  a  ragged  royalist  flag,  and  said  to 
his  benefactor,  **  Here,  sir;  take  this  in  exchange." 

And,  oh  !  what  consoling  episodes  amidst  so  many  scenes  of  woe 
and  mourning !  In  the  Place  des  Victoires,  where  the  troops  under 
General  Wall  were  posted,  women  of  the  people  were  seen  carrying 
pitchers  full  of  wine  and  water,  which  they  oilered  to  the  parched  lips 
of  the  soldiers.  At  the  same  time  the  general  was  entering  into  nego- 
tiation with  M.  Degoussee  for  the  removal  of  the  wounded.  The  poor 
fellows  were  laid  on  cars,  and  it  was  an  insurgent  leader  dressed  m  a 
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blouse,  a  foraging  cap*  with  a  muakeC  in  his  hand,  who  undertook  with 
four  men  to  escort  the  melancholy  procession  through  the  wailin? 
streets  of  Paris.  Unparalleled  war,  in  which  every  combatant  braved 
death  twice,-— first  to  strike  down  tlie  enemy,  and  ithen  to  save  him  ! 

But  the  Marche  des  Innocents  was  the  spot  where  the  battle  was 
hottest.  The  battalion  which  set  out  thence  to  clear  the  ground  as  far 
as  the  boulevard  of  the  Rue  St.  Denis,  could  only  accomplish  its 
melancholy  task  with  incredible  exertion.  On  arriving  at  the  Cour 
Batave  it  encountered  a  murderous  fire,  and  it  had  nearly  thirty  men 
killed  or  wounded  before  it  reached  the  Porte  St.  Martin.  Its  brave 
colonel,  M.  de  Pleineselve,  was  wounded ;  the  soldiera  carried  him  on 
a  board.  As  fast  as  the  soldiers  advanced,  the  Rue  St.  Denis  became 
blocked  op  behind  them  with  barricades;  there  was  no  possibility  of 
their  retracing  their  steps.  General  Quinsonnas  remained,  therefore, 
in  the  Marche  des  Innocents  with  a  small  number  of  men,  hemmed  in 
on  all  sides  by  the  insnigents. 

Whilst  the  battle  was  thus  raging  in  various  parta  of  Paris,  the  fol- 
lowing is  what  the  deputies  were  doing:-— M»  Audry  de  Puyraveau 
had  appointed  them  to  assemble  in  his  hotel  at  noon.  M.  Audry  was 
powerful  and  rich ;  he  has  since  fallen  into  poveity  and  neglect ;  he 
has  felt  himself  smitten  in  every  sensitive  fibre  of  his  heart ;  and  at 
this  day  he  is  a  wanderer  in  a  foreign.  land,  not  having  been  able  to 
find  a  spot  where  he  might  rest  lus  head  in  a  land  where  he  had 
thought  to  build  a  home  for  freedom.  M.  Audry  disUrusted  the  firm- 
ness of  his  colleagues :  before  he  opened  his  doors  to  them,  he  secretly 
made  it  known  to  several  students,  and  to  a  great  Jiumber  of  work- 
people, that  a  meeting  of  deputies  was  to  take  place  at  his  house,  and 
that  they  must  be  frightened  into  a  determined  course  of  revolution. 
Accordingly,  on  their  arrival,  the  deputies  found  the  courtyard  filled 
with  a  loud  and  impassioned  concourse  of  people.  Some  young  men 
endeavonreil  ineffectually  to  get  into  the  meeting-room ;  but  it  was  on 
the  ground*fioor;  the  windows  were  open;  and  the  deliberations  most 
necessarily  take  place  under  the  eyes  of  the  people.  M.  Maugoin  was 
the  first  speaker :  ^  It  is  a  revolution  we  have  to  conduct,"  he  said ; 
^  our  choice  lies  between  the  royal  guards  and  the  people."  These 
words  startled  MM.  Sebastiani  and  Charles  Dupin,  who  cried  out, 
Tehemently,  **  Let  us  remain  within  the  bounds  of  law !"  M.  de  La- 
fayette smiled  disdainfully;  and  whilst  M.  Guizot  was  suggesting  to 
his  colleagues  that  they  should  interpose  as  mediators  in  the  insurrec- 
tion, a  false  report  arrived  that  the  Hotel  de  Ville  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  people.  The  assembly  was  thus  disUracted  by  a  twofold 
terror,  when  M.  Guizot  rose,  holding  in  his  hand  the  draft  of  a  pro- 
test, drawn  up  in  these  terms : 

**  The  uodertigned,  regnltrly  Alaeted  and  deputed  by  the  oollegefl  of  the  errondiMe- 
meDto  and  deperuneoti  hereinafVer-DaiDed  by  virtue  of  the  royal  ctdonoance  of  , 

aod  conformably  to  the  coostitutional  charter,  and  to  the  lawa  respecting  the  elecUoo 
of——;  and  being  at  thia  present  time  in  Paris,  deem  themseUea  absolutely  bound, 
by  their  duty  towards  the  king  and  France,  to  protest  agalnat  the  neaautea  irhich  the 
cwiiiaeiloni  of  Um  crown,  deceiving  the  iatentione  of  the  Boaarch,  hav«  lately  eanaed 
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to  be  adopted >  to  th«  oTerthrow  of  tho  lawfo]  ■jttom  of  oleetlonf,  tad  to  tbe  rain  of 
the  libertj  of  tho  proM.    The  said  meaaores,  contaioed  in  the  ordonnance  of-  , 

are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  nnderaigned,  directlj  oppoaed  to  tho  oonatitotional  charter^ 
to  the  conetituttonal  righta  of  the  chamber  of  peers,  to  the  lawa  of  the  French,  to  tho 
privilof  ee  and  the  deciaiona  of  the  tribanals,  and  calculated  to  cast  the  state  into  a  confa- 
aioQ,  perilons  alike  to  ita  preaent  peace  and  to  its  future  security.  In  tonseqaeneo 
whereof,  the  nndorstgned,  inviolabfy  faithful  to  their  oath  to  the  king  and  to  tho  ooo- 
stitutional  charter,  protest,  with  one  common  accord,  not  only  againat  thoaaid  mea- 
sures, but  asainat  all  the  acu  which  maj  result  therefrom.  And  whereas,  on  the  one 
baod,  tho  Chamber  of  Deputies,  not  having  been  constitntod,  eannot  have  been  legallj 
ditsoWed  {  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  attempt  to  form  another  Chamber  of  Depntieay 
after  a  now  and  arbitrarj  maoher,  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  constitutional  charter 
and  to  the  acquired  rights  of  the  electors,  the  undersigned  declare  that  thej  continue 
to  coBoider  themaelTes  as  legally  elected  and  deputed  by  the  colleges  of  the  arrondiaao- 
nenu  and  departmenta  of  whien  ^hey  hare  obtained  the  suffrages,  and  aa  not  capable 
of  being  oet  aside  for  others,  except  by  virtue  of  elections  made  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples and  the  forms  directed  b^  the  laws.  And  if  the  undersigned  do  not  actually 
exercise  the  rifbts,  and  do  not  dischar^ge  all  the  duties  conferred  and  imposed  on  them 
by  their  lawfulelection,  it  is  because  they  are  praTOoted  by  a  phyaical  Tiolence,  againat 
which  they  will  not  eeaao  to  proteat." 

Rivers  of  blood  were  flowing  in  Paris  at  the  moment  M.  Ouizot  was 
reading  this  document.  It  was  ▼ariously  received.  Some,  among 
whom  were  MM.  de  Lafayette,  Laffitte,  Audrv  de  Puyraveau,  Berard, 
Daunou,  de  Schonen,  Mauguin,  Bavoux,  de  Laborde,  and  Labbey  de 
Pompi^res,  could  hardly  understand  what  was  meant  by  talking  of 
fidelity  to  the  king,  and  of  counsellors  deceiving  the  intentions  of  the 
monarchy  tn  the  midst  of  a  ravaged  city,  and  amidst  the  din  of  a  hun« 
dred  combats.  Others,  such  as  MM.  Charles  Dupin  and  Sebastiana* 
thought  the  declaration  overbold.  M.  Casimir  Ffirier  made  himself 
prominently  conspicuous  by  his  convulsive  agitation.  Going  up  to  M. 
Laffitte,  he  said  to  him, «« We  must  absolutely  negotiate  with  Marmont. 
Four  millions  would  not  be  ill-bestowed  in  this  matter.*'  The  idea  of 
trying  to  effect  something  with  Marmont  was  quickly  caught  at  by  the 
whole  meeting,  and  M.  Laffitte  was  assigned  the  task  of  naming  the 
five  members  who  should  form  the  deputation.  He  named  MM.  Ca- 
simir Perier,  Mauguin,  Lobau,  and  Q6rard.  After  appointing  to  meet 
again  at  four  o'clock  at  M.  Berard's,  the  sitting  broke  up,  and  the  &7e 
commissioners  set  off  for  head-quarters,  stopping  on  their  way  at  M. 
Laffitte's  to  concert  the  plan  of  their  proceedings.  On  setting  foot  in 
the  Place  du  Carrousel,  M.  Casimir  Perier  could  not  help  saying  to  M. 
Laffitte,  io  the  excess  of  his  perturbation,  **I  very  much  fear  we  are 
going  to  cast  ourselves  into  the  jaws  of  the  wolf." 

The  deputies  had  been  anticipated  in  their  visit  to  the  Due  de  Ra- 
guse  by  M.  Arogo.  That  same  morning  the  latter  had  received  a  leu 
ter  from  Madame  de  Boignes,  intrealing  him  to  go  to  Marmont,  and 
exert  the  influence  he  possessed  over  him  to  save  Paris  from  irreparable 
disasters.  M.  Arago  hesiuited,  well  knowing  how  prompt  and  how 
envenomed  is  suspicion  in  times  of  civil  discord.  A  noble  thought 
occurred  to  him,  and  his  decision  was  taken.  Calling  his  eldest  son, 
he  desired  him  to  accompany  him,  as  none  could  suspect  a  father  of 
meditating  an  act  of  perfidy  to  be  done  in  the  presence  of  his  own  son. 
They  set  out,  made  their  way  througl)  the  flying  balk  to  head-quarten, 
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and  were  shown  into  a  room»in  the  centre  of  which  was  a  billtard-table, 
on  which  M.  Laurentie  was  writing  an  article  for  the  Quotidienne^ 
whilst  the  most  horrible  confusion  prevailed  all  round  him.  The  aides- 
de-camp  were  running  to  and  fro  bewildered,  pale,  and  covered  with 
dust  and  perspiration;  despatches ^^re  going  off  every  moment  from 
the  room  occupied  by  the  commander-in-chief;  a  thousand  tumultuous 
reports  were  arriving  from  without,  mingled  with  the  explosion  of  fire- 
arms ;  and  superior  officers,  huddled  promiscuously  together,  were 
standing  with  ears  bent  to  listen,  and  dejected  features,  anxioasly  fol- 
lowing all  the  fluctuations  of  the  conflict. 

When  M.  Arago  suddenly  presented  among  them  his  tall  figure, 
noble,  thoughtful  head,  and  piercing  eyes,  the  agitation  was  tremendous  : 
they  surrounded  him  on  all  sides  with  accents  of  terror  or  with  threats, 
as  though  there  were  embodied  in  his  person  some  startliitg  and  living 
image  of  the  uproused  people.  Upon  this  M.  Komierowski,  a  Polish 
officer,  going  up  hasiil}''  to  him,  said,  **Sir,  if  a  hand  is  laid  on  you,  I 
will  strike  it  off' with  my  sabre." 

M.  Arogo  was  conducted  to  the  commander-in-chief.  But  before  he 
opened  his  lips,  Marmont  cried  out  abruptly,  with  a  hurried  sweep  of 
his  arm,  »*  Propose  nothing  to  me  that  would  dishonour  me." 

"What  I  am  a  tout  to  propose  to  you  is,  on  the  contrary,  for  your 
honour.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  turn  your  sword  against  Charles  X. ;  but 
refuse  all  command,  and  set  out  this  instant  for  St.  Cloud."  ••  What! 
abandon  the  post  in  which  the  king's  confidence  has  placed  me!  I,  a 
soldier,  fall  back  before  insurgent  bourgeois !  give  Europe  reason  to 
say  that  our  brave  troops  have  retreated  before  a  populace  armed  with 
sticks  and  stones!  Impossible,  impossible!  You  know  my  senti- 
ments. You  know  whether  or  not  I  approved  of  these  accursed  ordon- 
nances.  But  there  is  a  horrible  fatality  upon  me;  my  destiny  must  be 
accomplished." — *»You  may  fight  against  that  fatality.  One  means 
remains  to  you  to  wipe  out  from  the  memory  of  the  Parisians  the  events 
of  the  invasion — off",  off",  without  delay  !" 

At  this  moment  a  man  rushed  into  the  waiting-room,  dressed  in  a 
jacket  with  a  hairy  cap  on  his  head.  All  was  confusion  at  the  sight 
of  this  unknown  individual;  he  was  on  the  point  of  being  arrested, 
and  he  had  hardly  time  to  dash  the  cap  from  his  head,  and  cry  out, 
"  Do  you  not  know  me?  I  am  the  aide-de-camp  of  General  duinsonnas. 
I  cut  off*  ray  moustaches  to  enable  me  to  get  here."  He  demanded  to 
speak  with  the  Due  de  Raguse ;  and  he  told  him  that  the  troops  posted 
in  the  Marche  des  Innocents  had  already  suffered  severely,  and  that  a 
reinforcement  was  necessary,  "  Why,  have  you  not  cannon  ?" — **  Can- 
non, monsieur  le  marechal !  What  can  cannon  do  against  the  paving- 
stones  and  the  furniture  showered  down  from  every  window  on  the 
heads  of  the  soldiers  ?" 

Just  then  a  lancer,  who  had  been  knocked  ofl^his  horse,  was  brought 
into  the  adjoining  room.  The  poor  fellow  was  covered  with  blood; 
his  uniform  was  partly  open  in  front,  and  showed  his  breast  stuck  with 
printing-types,  which  had  been  -used  instead  of  bullets. 
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Mannont  strode  up  and  down  the  room ;  his  tumultuous  emotions 
were  written  in  his  face.  **  Battalions !"  he  said,  impatiently,  to  the 
aide-de-camp.  '*  I  have  no  battalions  to  send  them  :  they  must  get  out 
of  the  difficulty  as  they  can.** 

The  aide-de-camp  left  the  room,  and  M.  Arago  returned  to  his  ex- 
hortations with  increasing  warmth.  »»Well,  well,"  murmured  the 
marshal,  '*  this  evening — I  will  see— "  '*This  evening  !  Do  you  know 
what  you  say?  This  evening  there  will  be  mourning  in  thousands  of 
families !  This  evening  all  will  be  over!  And  whatever  be  the  result 
of  the  conflict,  your  position  will  be  terrible.  Vanquished,  your  ruin  is 
certain;  victor,  you  will  never  be  forgiven  all  this  blood." 

The  marshal  appeared  shaken.  M.  Arago  went  on  with  increased 
energy:  •*  Must  I  tell  you  all?  As  I  came  along,  I  overheard  some  ill- 
boding  phrases  among  the  crowd :  They  are  firing  grape  on  the  peo^ 
ple$  it  is  Afarmoni  paying  his  debU,^*  At  these  words,  Marmonl 
clutched  at  the  hih  of  his  sword. 

The  arrival  of  the  five  deputies  was  announced.  M.  Arago  ma(!le 
way  for  them,  and  was  a  witness,  at  the  same  moment,  to  un  extraor- 
dinary scene.  M.  Glandevez,  governor  of  the  Tuileries,  having  shaken 
bands  with  one  of  the  five  negotiators,  M.  d'Ambrageac  dared  to  say 
that  he  would  complain  of  the  act  to  the  king.  Seized  with  indigna- 
tion. General  Tromelin  went  strj^ight  up  to  d'Ambrageuc,  and  acco2>ted 
bim  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  delighted  at  having  at  last  an  opportunity 
of  unburdening  his  bosom.  Bo  impetuous  was  this  choleric  burst,  thnt* 
bad  it  encountered  any  resistance,  swords  would  have  flashed  from  their 
scabbards.  Such  are  the  burning  antipathies  that  smoulder  beneath 
the  cold  and  deceitful  uniformity  of  courtly  life! 

As  he  was  going  away,  M  Arago  informed  M.  Delarue,  afde-de- 
camp  to  the  Due  de  Raguse,  that  he  had  seen  in  the  Place  de  I'Odeon, 
soldiers  disposed  to  side  with  the  people.  Deet)Iy  struck  with  the 
news,  M.  Delarue  hastened  to  communicate  it  to  Prince  Polignac,  and 
returned  disheartened,  saying,  ••  It  is  his'  desire  that  if  the  troops  pass 
over  to  the  people,  the  troops  likewise  shall  be  fired  upon.'* 

The  5ve  commissioners  were  introduced,  and  found  the  Due  de 
Raguse  alone.  M.  Lafl!iite,  speaking  in  the  nnme  of  his  colleagues, 
inireated  the  marshal  to  stop  the  eflTusion  of  blood  ;  and  he  represented 
to  him  all  the  fatal  consequences,  not  only  to  the  nation,  but  to  the 
throne,  of  an  obstinate  violation  of  all  the  constituent  laws  of  the  coun- 
try. The  marshal  replied,  that  it  was  not  for  him  to  jud«»e  of  the  un- 
constitutionality of  the  ordonnances;  that  he  was  a  soldier,  and  bound, 
under  pain  of  infamy,  to  remain  at  the  post  in  which  the  king's  confi- 
dence had  placed  him ;  that,  moreover,  before  the  revocation  of  the  or- 
donnances could  be  demanded,  the  Parisians  must  be  forced  to  lay 
down  their  arms,  and  that  the  salvation  of  his  honour  depended  on  his 
not  giving  way.  As  he  uttered  these  words,  he  turned  towards  Gene- 
tblg  Gerard  and,  Lobau,  with  looks  and  gestures  of  inquiry.  "Your 
honour!**  replied  Laffitte,  wiih  spirit,  **  your  honour,  monsieur  le  ma- 
rechal!  but  th«(|^are  not  two  honours;  and  of  all  crimes  the  greatest 
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is  to  shed  the  blood  of  one's  fellow-citizens  !'*  **  Can  you  possibly  ad- 
dress  this  language  to  me,  Monsieur  Laffitte ;  you  who  know  me  ?*' 
said  Marmont,  deeply  moved.  **  What  can  I  do  ?  I  will  write  to  the 
kinff." 

M.  Laffitte,  having  inquired  of  the  marshal  whether  he  had  any 
hope  in  the  success  of  this  last  effort,  the  latter  shook  his  head  sadly. 
*<  In  that  case,'*  said  M.  Laffitte,  **  I  am  determined  to  cast  myself,  body 
and  substance,  into  the  movement." 

An  officer  entered  and  spoke  in  a  whisper  to  Marmont,  who  turning 
suddenly  to  the  negotiators,  said,  <*  Would  you  object  to  see  Prince 
Polignac  ?**  On  their  replying  in  the  negative,  he  went  out,  but  re- 
turned almost  immediately.  The  prince  refused  to  receive  the  depu- 
ties.  Such  in  fact  was  the  invincible  infatuation  of  that  m6n.  On  the 
very  night  succeeding  that  bloody  day,  he  said  to  an  officer  named 
Blanchard,  who  bad  a  very  fine  voice,  and  who  had  commanded  the 
discharge  of  the  cannon  in  the  Place  de  Gr^ve  on  the  28th,  "  Sir,  I 
have  often  admired  your  voice ;  but  never  have  I  been  so  heartily  de- 
lighted with  it  as  on  this  day." 

It  was  with  shuddering  aversion,  as  we  have  already  seen,  that  the 
Due  de  Raguse  had  accepted  the  fatal  mission  imposed  upon  him. 
He  had  been  forced,  however,  to  issue  warjants  for  the  arrest  of  some 
men  who  had  long  heen  objects  of  suspicion  at  court,  such  as  MM.  La- 
fayette, Laffitte,  Audry  de  Puyraveau,  Eus^be  de  Salverte,  and  Mar- 
chais.  He  availed  himself  of  the  visit  of  the  deputies  to  withdraw 
those  cruel  mandates.  His  good  faith  served  him  for  a  pretext  to  this 
act.  He  then  wrote  to  the  king  as  he  had  promised.  This  was  the 
third  letter  he  had  addressed  to  Charles  X.  since  the  capital  had  been 
declared  in  a  state  of  siege.  The  first  had  miscarried :  m  the  second 
he  said,  **  Sire,  it  is  no  longer  a  disturbance;  it  is  a  revolution.  The 
honour  of  the  crown  may  still  be  saved ;  to-morrow  perhaps  it  will  be 
too  late."  Lastly,  in  the  third,  after  acauainting  the  king  with  the 
proceedings  of  the  ^ve  deputies,  he  urged  him  to  withdraw  the  ordon- 
nances,  at  the  same  time  informing  him  that  the  troops  cottld  hold  out 
for  a  month.  M.  de  Polignac  read  this  letter,  and  relying  on  the  as- 
surances it  contained,  he  wrote  on  his  own  part  to  Charles  X.  to  en- 
courage him  to  a  vigorous  resistance.  The  marshal's  despatch  was 
carried  to  St.  Cloud  by  M.  de  Komierowski ;  but  he  did  not  set  out  till 
some  minutes  after  the  courier  sent  off  by  Prince  Polignac.  Thus  the 
marshal's  counseb  made  no  impression  on  the  king,  who  sent  hiro 
•  orders  by  M.  de  Komierowski  to  concentrate  the  troops  round  the 
Tuileries,  and  to  act  with  masses. 

But  it  was  now  too  late  to  rest  the  salvation  of  the  monarchy  on  new 
arrangements  of  strategy.  The  insurrection  was  increasing  every 
minute ;  all  the  quarters  of  the  capital  were  putting  themselves  in  m*o- 
tion.  How  Mras  this  conflagration,  thus  blazing  in  a  thousand  places, 
to  be  extinguished?  The  revolt  had  long  crossed  the  Seinfw  The 
Passage  Dauphine  was  a  real  muster-ground,  whence  fresh  combatants 
rushed  forth  every  moment.  An  enthusiasm  that  bord4>f^d  on  deliriumt 
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prevailed  there.  Armand  Carrel,  who  deplored  combats  he  believed 
nseless,  had  gone  amongst  his  friends  to  represent  to  them  the  una- 
voidable sterility  of  their  heroism,  and  he  was  haranguing  them  from  a 
table  on  which  he  stood,  when  a  pistol,  pointed  at  his  breast,  showed 
him  how  irresistible  the  movement  had  become.  Furiocis  clamours  re- 
sounded  in  the  Roe  de  Qrenelle  8t.  Qermain,  round  the  hdtel  of  the 
minister  of  war,  and  Madame  de  Bourmont  was  so  terrified  that  she 
herself  gave  orders  to  hoist  the  tricolour  flag.  M.  de  Ghampagny  had 
it  removed. 

That  superior  officer  had  for  the  last  two  days  neglected  nothing  to 
enable  him  to  be  of  service  to  the  cause  of  his  adoption ;  but  he  was 
left  in  ignorance  of  every  thing,  and  was  never  consulted.  It  was  from 
a  man  who  was  perfectly  unconnected  with  the  war  office  that  M.  de 
Polignac  received  the  military  intelligence  he  reoutred:  and  such  was 
the  infatuation  of  the  leading  men,  that  no  one  nad  even  thought  of 
warning  the  camps  of  Luneville  and  St.  Omer.  M.  de  Champagny 
expressly  proposed  that  this  should  be  done;  but  the  telegraphic  line 
was  broken.  Of  the  three  brothers,  who  had  the  direction  of  the  tele« 
graph,  two  were  liberals,  the  third  a  royalist.  The  devpatch  was  car« 
ried  as  far  as  Ecouen,  across  the  barricades  by  a  poor  soldier  of  the 
invalides,  with  a  wooden  leg.  In  short  there  was  an  utter  want  of  fore" 
thought,  an  indescribable  confusion  in  the  higher  quarters  whence  all 
orders  should  have  issued.  No  regular  distribution  of  rations  had  been 
made  to  the  troops.  M.  de  Champagny  hearing  that  the  bakery  for  the 
troops  was  threatened,  immediately  sent  word  to  head-quarters,  and  two 
companies  of  veterans  were  sent  thither,  who  were  no  sooner  arrived 
on  the  spot  than  they  suffered  themselves  to  be  disarmed.  '  M.  de 
Champagny  instantly  applied  to  M.  de  la  Tour  Mauberg,  governor  of 
the  Invalides;  a  sort  of  new  bakery  was  established  at  the  ficole  Mili- 
taire  with  stores  belonging  to  the  Invalides.  Labour  in  vain  I  When 
rations  were  to  be  carried  to  the  troops,  it  was  found  that  the  communi- 
cations were  cat  oflf,  and  hunger  was  added  to  the  sufferings  endured  by 
the  soldiers  on  that  frightful  day. 

At  four  o'clock  the  deputies  met  according  to  appointment  at  M.  B6- 
rard*s.  Intense  anzietv  was  depicted  in  every  face.  M*  Laffitte  re- 
ported what  had  passed  between  the  commissioners  and  the  Due  de 
Raguse.  So  then,  royalty  did  not  deem  itself  in  danger ;  it  even  be- 
lit*ved  itself  competent  to  dictate  conditions!  Was  it  not  very  impru- 
dent to  brave  a  power  so  self-assured  ?  Exclamations  bursting  from  all 
parts  of  the  room  testi6ed  the  panic  fears  of  the  assembly.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  perseverance  of  the  Parisians  in  revolt,  the  fierce  and 
ominous  shouts  ottered  in  the  very  courtyard  of  the  hotel,  the  turbu- 
lent ardour  of  the  citizens  that  crowded  round  the  doors,  the  distant 
pealing  of  bells  mingled  with  the  discharges  of  musketry  and  the  roll 
of  the  drums,  all  this  proved  that  St.  Cloud  was  not  the  sole  abode  of 
strength,  and  that  the  people,  no  less  than  royalty,  had  its  passions. 
What  course  was  to  be  taken  ?  That  of  courage,  said  Berard  and  some 
of  his  friends.  Two  joumalistSi  MM.  Andra  and  Barbaroux,  hcd  rushed 
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into  the  TOotti«and  there  they  stood  shaming  the  weakness  of  the  depo- 
tieby  and  conjuring  them  to  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  insurg* 
ants,  and  not  leave  without  a  leader  a  population  armed  for  the  cause 
of  the  lK>urgeoi8ie.  M.  Coste,  at  the  same  time  brought  in  a  proof  copy 
of  the  protest  of  the  iournalists,  which  he  had  been  directed  to  print; 
hut  not  content  with  having  struck  out  from  it  every  expression  savour- 
ing of  monarchy,  he  refused  to  publish  it  unless  the  deputies  affixed 
their  signatures  to  it.  They  were  called  on  to  decide  one  way  or 
other*  M.  Sebastiani  was  afraid,  and  left  the  room  accompanied  by  M. 
Benin  de  Vaux  and  General  Grerard,  and  by  degrees  the  meeting  was 
reduced  to  a  very  small  number.  To  avoid  the  risk  of  real  signatures, 
the  expedient  was  suggested  of  making  out  a  list  of  names ;  this  would 
leave  every  one  an  opportunity  of  falling  back  on  a  disavowal;  and  as 
if  this  device  did  not  appear  sufficiently  reassuring,  it  was  projposed 
to  swell  the  list  of  names  by  adding  those  of  all  the  liberal  deputies 
absent  from  Paris.  "^That  is  a  very  good  thought,**  said  M.  Laffitte» 
sarcastically ;  **if  we  are  beaten,  no  one  will  have  signed;  if  we  are 
victors,  signatures  will  not  be  lacking/'  M.  Dupin  aine,  was  not  pre> 
sent  at  this  meeting.  His  name  was  set  down  in  the  list,  but  struck 
out  by  M.  Mauguin,  who  seemed  to  fear  a  violent  remonstrance  on  ihe 
part  of  his  colleague  in  case  of  failure.  The  deputies  as  they  with- 
drew had  to  pass  through  a  multitude  filled  with  indignation  at  their 
conduct.  M.  Sebastiani  among  others  was  pursued  with  that  popular 
execmtion  which  two  days  afterwards  was  lost  in  songs  of  triumph. 
Eternally  barren  lesson ! 

General  Vincent  who  had  gone  over  several  parts  of  the  raging  city* 
in  company  with  General  Pajol,  set  out  in  the  evening  for  St.  Clood, 
to  state  his  impressions  to  Charles  X. ;  to  tell  him  that  the  aspect  of 
thin^  was  becoming  more  and  more  gloomy :  that  no  news  had  beeu 
received  either  of  the  Comte  de  St.  Chamans  or  of  Geneml  Talon ;  that 
the  troops  were  without  victuals,  that  they  were  dying  of  thirst,  and 
found  nothing  on  their  way  but  threatening  looks  or  ck»ed  doors.  A 
courtier  whom  General  Vincent  met  on  the  roed,  and  to  whom  he  com- 
municated these  melancholy  details,  found  means  to  arrive  before  him 
at  St.  Cloud,  to  belie  his  report  beforehand,  being  well  assured  of  in- 
gratiating himself  with  the  monarch  by  ivirarning  him  against  the  truth. 
Charles  1l.,  therefore,  lent  a  cold  ear  to  the  painful,  but  faithful  reports 
brought  him  by  the  general.  **  The  Parisians,*'  he  said,  ^  are  in  a 
state  of  anarchy;  anarchy  will  necessarily  bring  them  to  my  feet.'* 
Like  all  princes,  Charles  A.  had  little  faith  in  the  devotion  of  any  but 
those  who  consented  to  join  in  his  own  illusions ;  and  as  no  one  could 
flatter  these  at  such  a  moment  without  betraying  him,  the  courtiers  did 
betray  him  for  fear  of  displeasing  him. 

As  the  hours  rolled  on,  the  anxiety  of  the  men  of  half  measures  be- 
came more  and  more  intense.  Casimir  Perier  especially  appeared 
panic-stricken.  He  had  said  to  M.  Alexandre  de  Girardin  on  the 
morning  of  the  28tb,  ''The  best  thing  for  France  is  the  Bourbons  with- 
out the  tiftra«."    In  fact  he  had  then  no  other  thought  than  how  to 
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^namntee  the  throne  of  Charles  X.  M.  Alexandre  de  Qirardio*  agree- 
ing in  his  views,  hastened  to  St.  Cloud,  to  urge  the  king  to  recall  the 
ordoonances. 

Trepidation  and  alarm  prevailed  in  the  royal  abode,  though  they 
foand  no  tongue.  No  one  was  at  his  post ;  the  routine  of  service  was 
almoet  wholly  suspended;  and  the  high  officers  of  the  household  were 
slinking  away  one  after  the  other.  Among  the  most  practised  cour- 
tiers, however,  uneasiness  was  tempered  by  the  fear  of  ofiending  their 
liiaster;  some  of  them  even,  with  a  reBnement  of  adulation  which  their 
paleness  belied,  affected  to  be  full  of  confidence. 

That  morning  Madame  Gontaut  ran  through  the  guards'  hall  to- 
wards the  apartments  of  Charles  X.,  hiding  her  face  in  her  bands,  and 
crying  out  ^  Save  the  king,  Messieurs  !  save  the  king  !*'  Every  one 
instantly  started  to  his  feet ;  the  guards  put  on  their  helmets  with  all 
apeed;  M.  de  Damas,  who  was  walking  in  the  park  with  his  royalpu- 
pil,  caught  him  up  in  his  arms,  and  ran  as  fast  as  he  could  up  the  Tro- 
cadero,  followed  by  M.  Mazas  supporting  the  terror-stricken  Madame 
de  Damas.  The  cry,  '*To  arms !"  inopportunely  raised  by  a  sentinel, 
liad  been  enough  to  set  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  chateau  in  confusioiv 
and  dismay. 

.  M.  de  Girardin,  however,  found  Charles  X.  perfectly  confident  of  suc- 
cess, and  immovable  in  his  purpose.  While  he  was  imploring  him  to 
recall  the  ordonnances,  the  Duchess  de  Berri  made  her  appearance, 
and  when  she  talked  with  passionate  vehemence  of  the  necessity  of 
preserving  the  crown  and  its  dignity  by  a  firm  and  resolute  bearing, 
^Good  God  I  Madame,"  cried  Girardin,  'Mt  is  not  my  own  interests  I 
am  here  to  advocate,  but  yours^  The  king  is  not  wagering  his  own 
crown  merely;  he  wagers  that  of  monseigneur  the  dauphin;  he  wagers 
that  of  your  son,  Madame !"  He  continued  to  urge  his  suit,  and 
Charles  X.  referred  him  to  the  dauphin;  but  the  latter  answered  drily, 
**  I  am  the  first  subject  in  the  kingdom,  and  as  such  I  must  have  no 
other  will  than  the  king's."  The  common  policy  of  princes,  obedient 
to  servility,  or  traitors  even  to  assassination. 

Other  attempts  of  the  same  kind  were  made  on  Charles  X.  in  the 
coarse  of  the  day.  The  Baron  de  Yitrolles  appeared  at  the  chateau, 
and  ur^d  the  king,  in  pressing  terms,  to  treat  with  the  factious,  re- 
presenting to  him  that  it  was  sometimes  good  policy  to  yield  to  circum- 
stances, in  order  to  be  the  better  able  to  control  them  at  a  future  day, 
and  that  this  had  been  Mazarin's  policy,  and  up  to  a  certain  point  that 
of  Richelieu  himself.  Charles  X.  did  not  conceal  the  repugnance  he 
felt  at  dealing  by  stratagem  and  subterfuge  wiih  revok.  Besides,  he 
thought  he  had  mic^ht  on  his  side,  and  he  spoke  with  so  much  assur- 
ance of  the  inevitable  triumph  of  his  will,  that  the  baron  was,  for  the 
moment,  convinced.  But  when  he  returned  that  evening  to  Paris, 
passing  blood-stained  barricades,  and  with  the  noise  of  musketry  in  his 
ears,  he  no  longer  doubted  that  the  voices  of  lying  courtiers  lulled  the 
unfortunate  king  to  sleep  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice.  He  had  another 
interview  with  Doctor  Thibault,  who  handed  him,  not  exactly  on  the 
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part  of  Oeneral  06rard,  but  in  his  name,  a  slip  of  paper,  on  which  were 
written  two  names,  those  of  MM.  de  Mortemart'  and  Gerard.  The 
Baron  de  VitroUes  undertook  to  go  next  day  to  St.  Cloud,  and  propose 
those  individuals  to  the  king  as  his  ministers.  Such  was  the  origin  of 
that  Mortemart  ministry  which  was  to  be  so  soon  swept  away  by  the 
tempest. 

While  Charles  X.  thouffht  only  of  inspiring  all  around  him  with  his 
own  fatal  security,  a  bold  scheme  was  concocting  almost  before  his 
eyes  in  the  apartments  of  Madame  de  Gk)ntaut.  Convinced  of  the  old 
monarch's  impotence  to  defend  his  dynasty,  General  Vincent  had  re- 
solved to  save  royalty  without  the  king's  co-operation,  unknown  to  the 
king,  and«  if  necessary,  despite  the  king.  He  went  to  Madame  de 
Gk>ntaut  and  set  forth  to  her  that,  in  the  existing  state  of  things,  the  fate 
of  the  monarchy  depended  on  a  heroic  resolve,  and  he,  therefore,  prtK 
posed  to  her  to  take  the  Duchess  de  Berri  and  her  son  to  Paris.  He 
suggested  that  they  should  take  Neuilly  in  their  way,  get  hold  of  the 
Due  d'Orleans,  and  oblige  him  by  main  force  to  take  part  in  the  hazards 
of  the  enterprise;  they  should  then  enter  Paris  by  the  faubourgs,  and 
the  Duchess  de  Berri,  exhibiting  the  royal  child  to  the  people,  should 
confide  him  to  the  generosity  of  the  combatants.  Madame  de  Gontaut 
approved  of  this  scheme.  In  spite  of  its  adventurous  character,  or 
rather  for  that  very  reason,  it  won  upon  the  excitable  imagination  of 
the  Duchess  de  Berri,  and  everything  was  arranged  for  carrying  it  into 
execution.  But  the  infidelity  of  a  confederate  put  Charles  X.  in  pos- 
session  of  the  plot,  and  it  broke  down. 

Meanwhile  the  insurrection  was  raging  in  all  quarters  of  the  city, 
and  everywhere  the  people  had  the  advantage.  A  Swiss  battalion  was 
posted  on  the  Cluai  de  r£cole.  The  Due  de  Raguse,  who,  a?  already 
stated,  had  received  orders  to  concentrate  his  forces  round  the  Tuileries, 
sent  directions  to  the  lieutenant-colonel,  M.  Maillardoz,  to  march  forth- 
with to  the  MarchS  des  Innocents  and  bring  off  General  (iuinsonnas, 
who  was  hemmed  in  there  on  all  sides.  M.  de  Maillardoz  immediately 
left  the  duai  de  I'ficole,  at  the  head  of  the  Swiss,  and  reached  La 
pointe  St.  Eustache  by  the  Rue  de  la  Monnaie,  but  instead  of  turning 
off  towards  the  Marche  des  Innocents,  by  the  Rue  Montmartre,  he  pur- 
sued his  march  through  the  Rue  Montorgueil.  This  was  a  fatal  error ; 
for  before  ever  he  reached  the  Rue  Mandar  the  pavenient  \ras  strewed 
with  dead,  and  when  he  had  to  enter  that  street,  which  was  stopped  up 
by  an  enormous  barricade,  it  was  a  horrible  butchery.  The  barricade, 
however,  was  passed,  but  the  next  day  many  corpses  of  Swiss  soldiers 
were  seen  stretched  on  the  stones  that  composed  it ;  and  that  of  one  of 
their  officers  lay  across  it,  a  dismal  monument  of  the  dauntlessness  and 
of  the  vengeance  of  the  people !  M.  de  Maillardoz  continued  his 
route,  reached  the  Rue  Montmartre  and  passed  through  it,  amidst  a 
hail  of  musketry,  down  to  the  Marche  des  Innocents.  There  he  form- 
ed a  junction  with  the  force  under  General  Gtainsonnas,  and  the  whole 
body  marched  away,  by  the  river  side,  to  take  up  their  position  on  the 
Ctuai  de  Tficole. 
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As  for  the  troops  in  the  H3tel  de  Villc,  they  continued  to  defend 
themselves  against  a  constlintly  atigmentinfir  muhitude  of  assailants. 
Posted  at  the  windows  of  the  building  they  kept  up  a  constant  raking' 
fire  on  all  the  surrounding  streets.  The  number  of  victims  at  this  point 
was  considerable  at  lip.  m.,  that  is  to  say  at  the  hour  when 'the  de* 
puties,  assembled  for  the  second  time,  at  the  house  of  M.  Audry  de 
Puyrav^au,  were  afibrding  another  spectacle  of  their  indecision  and 
impotence.  MM.  Laffitte,  Liafayette,  Mauguin,  Audry,  de  Laborde, 
Bavcrax,  and  Chardel  displaced,  at  this  meeting,  a  firmness  that  did 
them  honour ;  but  M.  S^bastiani  wns^  more  than  ever,  a  stickler  for  due 
order  of  law.  *•  We  are  negotiating.  Messieurs;"  said  he.  "  Our 
functions  here  are  those  of  mediators,  and  we  do  not  even  possess  any 
longer  the  title  of  deputies."  "  We  are  conspiring  as  the  people  con- 
spires, and  with  it,**  replied  M.  Mauguin,  with  warmth  ;  and  M.  Laf- 
fitte  repeated  the  same  threat  he  had  held  out  to  the  Due  de  Raguse, 
**  If  the  ordonnances  are  not  withdrawn,  I  will  throw  myself  body  and 
snbatance  into  the  movement.*'  The  room  was  on  the  ground  floor, 
and  the  people  heard  all  that  passed,  through  the  windows^  which  M. 
Audry  de  Puyraveau  had  ordered  to  be  opened.  Ere  long  there  was 
one  unanimous  shout  of  indignation  against  M.  de  S^bastiani.  Seve- 
ral combatants  rushed  into  the  courtyard,  and  reported  how  murderous 
had  been  the  conflict.  Upon  this  MM.  LafJEiyette,  Laffitte,  Audry  de 
Puyraveau,  and  de  Laborde,  stung  with  grief,  cried  out  that  the  depu- 
ties must  direct  the  efforts  of  the  people,  join  in  its  dangers,  and  adopt 
its  standard.  M.  Quizot  remained  silent  and  motionless.  M.  Mechin's 
countenance  betrayed  his  dissatisfaction  and  embarrassment.  As  for 
M.  SIbastiani,  he  had  no  sooner  heard  mention  of  the  tricolour  flag, 
than,  rising  with  signs  of  the  most  violent  anxiety,  he  declared  that  for 
himself  he  could  take  no  part  in  such  discussions,  and  that  there  was 
no  national  flag  except  the  white  flag.  Then  turning  to  M.  Mechin, 
"Are  you  cominflf  ?'*  he  said,  and  they  both  went  out.  *•  We  have  had 
enough  of  idle  talking,**  said  Audry  de  Puyraveau ;  ••  the  time  is  come 
to  act.  Let  us  show  ourselves  to  the  people,  and  in  arms.**  Liafayette 
demanded  that  a  post  should  be  assigned  him,  declaring  that  he  was 
ready  to  go  to  it  that  instunt.  Once  more  the  deputies  separated,  with- 
out ■      ■  ^  '  ~^  "'* 
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nothing 

were  forwards  seen  figiiring  among  the  triumphen. 

Some  lively  acclamations  greeted  Lafayette  as  he  left  the  house. 
Age  had  enfeebled  his  body  without  chilling  his  heart.  Intoxicated, 
moreover,  with  popularity,  he  was  ready  to  sacrifice  his  life :  but  his 
ardour  was  perpetually  counteracted  and  damped  by  the  persons  about 
him.  In  that  night  of  the  28th-29th,  he  walked  about  for  a  while 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  M.  Carbonel,  and  followed  by  M.  Lasteyrie  and 
a  domestic,  his  ear  drinking  fn  by  anticipation  the  shouts  that  would 
doubtless  greet  him  as  he  passed  on  the  morrow,  and  inhaling  with 
ecstasy  the  odour  of  revolt  diflTused  throughout  the  city.    He  reached 
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his  carriage^and  was  just  stepping  into  it,  when  a  citizen  came  up  and 
said,  **  General,  I  am  going  to  the  Cour  des  Fontaines,  where  I  am  ex* 
pected  by  some  insurgents,  I  will  speak  to  them  in  your  name,  and 
tell  them  that  the  national  guard  is  under  your  command."  **  Are  you 
mad,  sir  ?"  immediately  exclaimed  M.  de  Carbonel.  '*  Do  you  want  to 
have  the  general  shot  ?"  Such  were  the  influences  that  beset  Lafayette 
in  the  midst  of  a  crisis  in  which  it  was  plainly  incumbent  on  him  to 
venture  his  head  upon  the  issue.  Here  was  a  palpable  confirmation 
of  the  fact,  that  the  potency  of  well-known  names,  however  great  it 
be,  is  not  always  sufficient ;  and  certainly  amongr  the  combatants  of 
July,  more  than  one  was  fully  aware  that  everything  is  permitted  to 
the  daring  of  new  men  in  times  of  popular  commotion.  For  instance, 
whilst  in  one  part  of  Paris,  the  warmest  friends  of  Lafayette  were  afraid 
of  allowing  his  great  name  to  be  compromised,  the  following  charac- 
teristic scene  was  taking  place  at  another  point.  At  the  very  same 
hour,  two  citizenSi^  MM.  Higonnet  and  Degoussee  were  walking  in  the 
then  deserted  Place  des  Petits  Peres,  when  a  stranger  accosted  them 
and  said,  "The  fight  begins  again  to-morrow.  I  am  a  military  man. 
Do  you  want  a  general  ?"—"  A  general  ?"  replied  M.  Degoussee. 
**  All  that  is  wanted  to  make  one  o8-hand  in  times  of.  revolution,  is  the 
Jielp  of  a  tailor.**  And  M.  Higonnet  added,  **  You  want  to  be  a  ge* 
send  ?  Very  well ;  put  on  a  uniform,  and  away  with  you  to  where 
they  are  fighting.**  The  stranger*s  name  was  Dubourg ;  he  thought  the 
advice  good ;  acted  upon  it,  as  we  shall  see  by  and  by,  and  was  the 
^next  day  king  of  Paris  for  a  time. 
"  Silence  had  settled  on  the  city  with  the  coming  on  of  night.  What 
a  day  did  it  close  upon !  Paris  had  never  seen  any  more  terrible  even 
during  the  savage  feuds  of  the  Armagnacs  and  Bourguignons.  Now 
for  what  had  all  this  blood  been  shed  ?  Vive  la  Chariel  had  been 
shouted,  but  the  cry  had  terrified  within  the  walls  of  their  dwellings 
both  the  deputies  and  the  greater  part  of  those  whose  power  was 
founded  on  the  charter.  Vive  la  Cliartel  had  been  shouted  ;  but  who 
were  the  combatants?  They  were  acme  young  bourgeois,  men  of  heart 
and  resolution,  who  saw  in  the  charter  only  despotism  ingeniously  dis« 
guised;  they  were  proletaries  to  whom  the  charter  was  unknown,  and 
who,  had  they  known,  would  have  execrated  ii  v  lastlj^  and  above  all, 
they  were  the  boys  of  the  streets  of  Paris,  a  harebiaioed  .and  valiant 
race,  heroic  from  recklessness,  greedy  of  amusements,  andf,  therefore, 
martial,  for  as  much  as  battles  are  a  sort  of  sport.  And  as  if  to  pm  the 
climax  to  this  huge  and  awful  derision,  the  commander-in-chief  of  v^^ 
royal  troops,  the  Due  de  Raguse,  condemned  the  ordinances,  for  the 
maintenance  of  which  he  poured  his  volleys  upon  the  people.  What 
of  that  7  the  game  was  to  be  played  out  to  the  end,  for  human  folly  is 
not  so  quickly  exhausted.  So  then,  after  the  massacres  of  the  ^th, 
barricades  were  busily  erected  in  anticipation  of  the  massacres  of  the 
29th :  and  in  that  sleepless  night  how  many  mothers  sat  waiting  for  a 
son  who  never  returned  ! 

The  troops,  meanwhile,  had  fallen  back  from  all  points  on  the  Tuile- 
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ties.  Those  thai  occupied  the  H&tel  de  Ville,  hav^ing  but  forty  cartridges 
left  at  midnight,  determined  at  Jast  to  retreat.  They  sallied  forth,  car- 
rying their  dead  or  wounded  comrades,  and  marched  in  doubt  and 
apprehension,  with  ears  bent  to  catch  the  least  sound,  and  seeming  to 
suspect  fresh  assailants  behind  every  barricade.  But  they  encountered 
no  enemies :  all  they  met  on  their  way  were  the  dead  they  stumbled 
over  in  the  dark. 


CHAPTER  V. 

At  daybreak  on  the  20th,  some  rigilant  bourgeois  iell  the  house  of 
M.  Baude  to  explore  the  city ;  it  was  silent,  deserted,  and  showed  bloody 
traces  of  the  preceding  day's  events.  On  arriving  at  the  Place  de 
Gr^ve,  where  still  lay  some  corpses,  they  were  struck  with  the  death- 
like quiet  prevailing  there.  They  then  agreed  to  go  severally  into  the 
various  quarters  of  the  capital,  and  everywhere  to  propagate  the  false 
report,  that  an  immense  assemblage  had  collected  in  front  of  the  Hdtel 
de  Yille,  with  the  intention  of  proceeding  to  the  Louvre. 

The  workingmen  of  the  faubourgs  were  already  preparing  to  renew 
the  6ght;  but  a  certain  portion  of  the  bourgeoisie  were  tormented  with 
thoughts  of  a  different  kind.  M.  Baude,  followed  by  a  numerous  band, 
with  which  he  had  visited  9everal  barracks  and  sounded  the  fidelity  of 
the  soldiery,  found  a  company  of  national  guards  drawn  up  in  line  of 
battle  in  the  Place  Royaie.  He  harangued  them  warmly,  told  them 
that  the  troops  were  everywhere  surrendering  up  their  arms,  and  endea- 
voured to  hurry  them  with  him  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  They  obstinately 
refused  to  follow  ;  they  had  aimed,  they  said,  solely  to  save  their  houses 
from  pillage. 

During  this  time  a  citizen,  named  Ohille,  was  making  his  way  through 
the  line  of  sentinels  in  the  Place  du  Carrousel,  under  the  guidance  of 
an  unknown  individual,  to  whom  the  soldiers  opened  a  passage.  Being 
introduced  to  the  Due  de  Raguse,  •«  Monsieur  le  mar^chal,"  he  ex- 
claimed, in  a  voice  trembling  with  emotion,  *<your  troops  are  firing 
from  some  balconies  in  the  Rue  St.  Honor€  on  inoffensive  citizens !  can 
you  not  put  a  stop  to  such  atrocities?" — "You  insult  me,  sir,  in  regard- 
ing me  as  the  author  of  such  orders,*'  replied  the  duke.  **  I  have  just 
given  injunctions  to  the  troops  to  fire  only  in  self-defence.  This  is 
lEibout  to  be  made  known  to  Paris  by  a  proclamation." — "  How  !"  re- 
sumed M.  Galle ;  '*  for  two  days,  monsieur  le  marechal,  you  have  been 
keeping  tip  a  fire  upon  the  people,  and  the  municipal  authority  has  not 
yet  shown  itself!" — ^**True,"  said  the  marshal,  dashing  his  hand 
against  his  forehead  with  the  gesture  of  despair ;  **  it  is  true !"  Then 
calling  his  secretary,  "  Let  the  mayors  of  Paris  be  summoned  to  attend 
here  within  an  hour!" — *•  Within  an  hour,  monsieur !  But  who 
knows  what  will  happen  within  that  hour?  Perhaps  you  will  not  be 
in  existence,  nor  two  hundred  thousand  Parisians,  nor  the  king,  nor  I 
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who  address  you.  What  must  be  done,  monsieur  le  marechal?  allow 
me  to  tell  you :  set  out  instantly ;  stop  the  fusillades  that  you  hear  from 
this  place  ;  go  to  St.  Cloud,  and  tell  the  king  that  we  have  torn  up  the 
pavement  of  our  streets ;  that  the  roofs  of  our  houses  are  piled  with 
stones;  that  a  hundred  thousand  of  the  bravest  soldiers  should  not  take 
Paris;  and  that  many  persons  who  understand  the  art  of  war,  myself  to 
begin  with,  are  about  to  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  population, 
if  immense  concessions  are  not  made*'' 

The  duke  replied, despondingly, that  the  king  knew  all;  but  that  he 
would,  perhaps,  listen  to  a  deputation,  provided  it  were  a  deputation  of 
the  bourgeoisie.* 

Immediately  after  this  interview,  the  Due  do  Raffuse  gave  orders  to 
the  mayors  to  assemble.  Four  of  them  responded  to  the  summons. 
The  proclamation,  of  which  the  marshal  had  spoken,  was  printed ;  and 
some  prisoners  were  set  at  liberty,  and  commissioned  to  distribute  copies 
among  the  people. 

The  royal  troops  were  now  far  removed  from  the  populous  quarters, 
all  access  to  which  was  barred  them  by  the  innumerable  barricades  that 
had  sprung  up  in  the  course  of  the  night.  They  now  occupied  only 
the  cordon  extending  from  the  Louvre  to  the  Champs  Elysdes.  Troops 
of  the  line  were  stationed  in  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries  and  in  the 
Place  Vendome.  The  guards  covered  the  Carrousel,  the  Place  Louig 
XVm  the  Boulevard  de  let  Madeleine,  and  the  inner  court  of  the  Palai« 
Boyal ;  several  posts  had  been  established  in  the  Rue  St.  Honore ;  two 
Swiss  battalions  defended  the  Louvre ;  and  the  muzzles  of  the  cannons 
were  everywhere  pointed  in  the  direction  by  which  the  multitude  could 
arrive. 

The  Swiss  appeared  restless;  but  a  very  different  feeling  prevaiied 
among  the  rest  of  the  troops.  Exhausted  with  hunger,  worn  down 
with  fatigue,  sons  after  all  of  the  people,  in  whose  minds  the  shame  of 
defeat  was  combated  by  the  horror  of  victory,  they  stood  leaning  feebly 
on  their  weapons,  with  drooping  hearts  and  leaden  looks.  Thoee 
houses,  behind  every  window  of  which  they  were  assured  of  an  enemy ; 
those  streets,  deserted  and  blazing  in  the  sunshine,  through  which  they 
had  been  led,  and  where  lay  so  many  of  their  comrades  slain  by  invisi- 
ble assailants ;  those  high  barricades ;  the  silence  of  that  yast'  city,  in 
which  there  reigned  neither  tumult  nor  repose ;  those  shrill  and  desul* 
tory  cries  of"  Vive  la  Charter^  the  wild  appeal  to  a  system  of  law  of 
which  the  majority  were  ignorant;  all  thia  disconcerted  the  stoutest 
hearts,  and  the  officera  themselves  vacillated  in  utter  confusion  of  soul. 

The  people,  master  in  its  own  domain,  was  quitting  the  faubourgs  in 
bands,  and  advancing  along  the  boulevards  in  dense  columns. 

A  whimsical  scene  was  passing  at  the  same  moment  in  the  heart 
of  Paris.  Between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock,  a  man  of  middle  height  and 
energetic  countenance,  marched  through  the  Marche  des  Innocents, 
dressed  in  a  general's  uniform,  and  followed  by  a  great  number  of  armed 

*  Evidence  of  M.  Oalle  at  the  trial  of  the  ministeri,  toI.  u.  p.  128. 
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It  waft  from  M.  Evareste  Dumouliny  editor  of  the  CqnBtitution* 
neif  that  this  man  had  received  his  uniform,  purchased  at  an  old-clothes 
shop;  and  the  epaulettes  he  wore  had  been  given  him  by  the  actor 
Periet:  they  came  from  the  property  room  of  the  Opera  Comique. 
*<  What  general  is  that  ?"  was  asked  on  all  hands ;  and  when  those 
about  him  replied  **  It  is  General  Dubourff,'*  Vive  U  General  DubourgI 
shouted  the  people,  who  had  never  before  heard  the  name.  But  all 
had  then  an  immense  need  of  being  commanded. 

The  procession  took  its  way  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  where  the  general 
installed  himself*  Some  minutes  afterwards  the  tricoknir  flag  had 
ceased  to  float  over  the  buildingf,  A  man  entered  the  room  where  M. 
Dubourg  was  seated,  and  where  several  young  men,  ranged  round  a 
table,  were  busy  writing.  **  General,  the  upbcdsterer  is  here.  What 
colour  is  the  flag  to  be  t**-^**  We  must  have  a  black  flag,  and  France 
will  retain  that  colour  till  she  has  reconquered  her  freedom." 

M.  Baude  appeared  in  his  turn  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  to  enjoy  the 
privileges  offered  to  the  daring.  He  -constituted  himself  secretary  to  an 
ideal  government,  and  sent  out  proclamations.  M.  Franque,  an  avocat, 
received  orders  to  hasten  to  the  house  of  M.  Seguier,  first  president  of 
the  Cour  Royalet  arrest  him  and  bring  him  by  force  to  the  Hotel  de 
Ville.  These  people  wished  to  place  the  insurrection  under  the  ap- 
parent patronage  of  the  judicial  authorities.  Thus  the  two  men  who 
had  chosen  to  be  the  government  for  some  hoars,  were  the  government. 
They  were  obeyed. 

M.  Baude  was  no  sooner  installed  than  he  took  some  measures  of  ur- 
gent expediency.  He  made  M.  de  Villeneuve  take  an  account  of  the 
treasury  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  which  was  found  to  contain  a  little  more 
than  five  millions  of  francs.  He  sent  for  the  syndics  of  the  bakers,  who 
informed  him  that  the  stock  of  bread  stuflf  in  Paris  was  enough  for  a 
month*s  supply ;  and  he  sent  word  to  the  syndics  of  the  butchers  that 
cattle  should  be  admitted  into  the  capital  free  of  toll  while  the  crisis 
lasted.  Lastly,  he  caused  committees  to  be  ^appointed  in  each  of  the 
twelve  arrondissements  of  Paris  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  correspond 
with  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 

Whilst  busied  with  the  cares  of  this  authority  so  boldly  usurped,  M. 
Baude  received  the  visit  of  M.  Claprote,  an  attache  of  the  Prussian 
embassy.  That  gentleman  informed  him  that  the  attitude  of  the  Parisian 
population  during  those  astonishing  days,  had  sUuck  all  the  members  of 
the  diplomatic  body  not  only  with  amazement  but  with  admiration ;  that 
their  despatches  expressed  this  twofold  sentiment,  and  were  of  a  nature 
to  render  probable  the  maintenance  of  peace  between  monarchical  Europe 
and  revolutionary  France. 

A  short  time  after  this,  some  workmen  came  with  loud  shouts,  bring- 
ing in  a  man  they  had  arrested  at  the  barriers,  and  who  was  found  to 
be  the  bearer  of  a  despatch,  carefully  sealed.  This  individual  was 
questioned,  and  proved  to  be  a  Swedish  oflicQr  whom  Count/  Loewen- 
hielm»  the  minister  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  had  sent  off  in  the  night 
with  a  report  to  the  cabinet  of  Stockholm  of  the  events  that  had  just 
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occurred.  -  M.  Baude  sent  back  the  officer  and  his  despatch  unbroken  to 
Count  Lowenhielm.  The  Swedish  minister,  touched  by  such  courtesy, 
hastened  to  write  his  acknowledgments  to  M.  Baude;  but  he  did  not 
make  his  appearance  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  as  it  was  stated  at  the  time 
that  he  did,  and  which  he  could  not  have  done  without  imprudently 
breaking  through  the  reserve  enjoined  him.  For  some  politicians  sus* 
pected  Bernadotte  of  having  long  cherished  ambitious  hopes ;  they  be- 
lieved that  fortune,  by  taking  him  from  a  camp  to  set  him  on  a  throne, 
had  pufied  up  his  mind  to  the  degree  of  inspiring  him  with  dreams  of 
the  crown  of  France.  The  fall  of  the  Bourbona  was  an  event  of  which 
he  might  endeavour  to  take  advantage.  Did  he  entertain  the  thought  ? 
We  cannot  tell.  At  any  rate  events  were  destined  to  march  with  more 
rapid  strides  than  his  desires. 

There  were  two  military  governments  in  Paris ;  which  of  the  two 
was  to  remain  possessor  of  the  supreme  authority  ?  All  hope  of  con- 
ciliation was  now  chimerical.  Orders  to  cease  firing  had  been  de- 
spatched to  the  several  posts,  but  it  never  reached  them.  The  quarter- 
masters of  the  companies  posted  in  the  Place  du  Carrousel,  had  been 
commanded  to  copy  the  marshal's  proclamation,  and  had  actually  done 
80,  some  writing  on  their  knees,  others  on  drum-heads;  but  the  fusil- 
lade was  kept  up,  notwithsuinding,  in  front  of  the  colonnade  of  the 
Louvre  and  elsewhere,  with  great  vivacity.  A  month  and  a  halPs  pay 
was  assigned  to  every  soldier,  and  the  distribution,  which  was  facilitated 
by  the  vicinity  of  the  treasury,  was  instantly  made  in  the  Place  du  Car- 
rousel. An  eight-pounder  was  pointed  at  the  entrance  of  the  Rue  de 
Rohan.  Lastly,  the  soldiers  of  the  6th  regiment  of  the  guards,  posted 
in  the  houses  adjoining  the  Palais  Royal,  made  all  ready  to  repel  the 
attack;  for  the  mass  of  the  assailants  was  swelling;  the  boding  hum 
of  the  city  was  spreading  wider  and  Wider,  and  the  barricades  in  the 
Rue  Richelieu,  approaching  the  position  of  the  soldiers  with  surprising 
rapidity,  were  becoming  trenches  of  attack. 

The  boldness  of  the  royalist  leaders  was  not  commensurate,  either 
with  the  threatening  character  of  the  measures  taken  by  them,  or  with 
the  magnitude  of  tne  danger.  The  Due  de  Raguse  formally  refused 
to  authorize  the  artillery-men  to  discharge  the  cannon  planted  in  the 
Rue  de  Rohan;  and  a  young  officer  of  the  6th  guards  having  applied 
to  him  for  permission  to  discharge  some  cannon-shots  against  the  Quai 
Voltaire,  **Sir,"  said  the  marshal,  passionately,  *^do  you  want  to  make 
the  city  a  heap  of  ruins  ?'* 

As  for  the  dignitaries  of  the  realm,  the  peers  of  France,  they  were 
only  occupied,  at  this  moment,  in  lamenting  over  their  compromised 
position,  their  property  flung  to  the  ravening  populace*  their  heads, 
perhaps,  threatened!  The  people  was  let  loose;  how  was  it  to  be 
checked?  and  they  outdid  each  other  in  cursing  M.  dePolignac.  Pos- 
sessors of  a  fortune  made  up  of  the  wrecks  of  four  revolutions ;  fortu- 
nate for  fifteen  years  in  a  country  whose  calamities  were  typified  in 
their  prosperity,  they  had  adhered  to  absolute  monarchy  from  calcula- 
tion, not  from  conviction.    For  this  very  reason,  they  had  been  able 
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to  exercise  a  forethought  of  which  M.  de  Polignac  was  incapable,  be- 
cause he  was  disioteresied,  like  all  fanatics,  and  honest  and  sincere  in 
his  blindness. 

"We  foretold  all  .this,"  said  these  great  personages  to  each  other j 
**the  wild  beast  should  have  been  lulled,  and  they  have  irritated  him. 
Here  we  are,  on  the  brink  of  a  fathomless  pit,  and  why?  Because  our 
^ge  counsels  have  been  rejected ;  because  the  court,  swayed  by  the 
fatal  ascendancy  of  a  madman,  has  not  been  able  to  moderate  the  move- 
ment of  the  counter-re  vol  utioq.  What  is  to  become  of  us?  Who 
knows  but  that  the  repeal  of  the  ordinances  would  be  sufficient  to  quiet 
the  people?    That  would  be  the  saving  of  us." 

M.  de  Semonville,  the  grand  referendary  of  the  pourt  of  peers, set  out, 
therefore,  from  the  Luxembourg  to  head-quarlers,  accompanied  by  M. 
d'Argout.  They  found  the  Due  de  Raguse  in  perturbation  and  despair. 
When  he  saw  them  come  in,  the  marshal  went  into  the  adjoining  room, 
where  the  ministers  were  assembled,  and  immediately  returned  with 
M*  de  Polignac.  M .  de  Semonville  l^eaped  bitter  and  violent  reproaches 
on  the  prince,  who  replied  calmly,  and  withdrew.  Furious  at  a  resist- 
ance which  left  them  exposed  naked  to  danger,  the  two  monarchical 
negotiators  proposed  to  the  marshal  that  he  should  arrest  ministers  who 
had  been  guilty  of  risking,  for  the  king's  sake,  the  fortunes  of  the 
servants  of  royalty.  M.  de  Glandevez  oSered  his  sword ;  the  Due  de 
Raguse  hesitated;  M.  de  Pe^^ronnet  reappeared;  and,  as  a  last  effort, 
MM.  de  Semonville  and  D'Argout  set  oflf  for  St.  Cloud. 

Just  as  their  carriage  was  entering  the  main  alley  of  the  garden  of 
the  Tuileries,  a  man  sprang  before  the  horses'  heads,  pointing,  with 
one  hand,  to  St.  Cloud,  and  with  the  other,  to  a  carriage  following  that 
of  the  two  negotiators.  It  was  M.  de  Polignac's,  and  the  man  who, 
with  this  mute  eloquence,  urged  M.  de  Semonville  to  make  haste,  was 
one  of  those  he  had  a  moment  before  vyished  to  arrest,  M.  de  Pey ren- 
net!* 

An  alarming  intelligence,  recently  received,  had  caused  a  consterna- 
tion in  that  chateau  of  St.  Cloud  whither  the  ministers  were  bound ; 
news  had  arrived  there,  very  early  in  the  morning,  that  the  town  of 
Versailles  was  in  open  insurrection.  The  vicinity  of  the  town  gave 
this  event  a  formidable  character.  A  few  hours  more,  perhaps,  and 
the  revolt  would  besiege  royalty  in  its  very  palace.  No  time  was  to 
be  lost  in  displaying  vigour.     Two  companies  of  gardes-du-corps  were 

*  ^  It  was  neither  the  summoof  of  the  Dae  de  Raguse  nor  that  ofM.  de  Semonville 
that  gave  occasMin,  at  hat  been  tappoaed,  to  the  departure  of  the  ministera  for  St. 
Ciood  I  and  this  for  the  very  simple  reaaon,  that  they  made  none,  having  no  title  to  do 
ao.  The  departure  of  the  ministera  waa  occasioned  by  a  letter  from  Charlea  X.,  inform- 
ing ministers  tliat  if  was  his  intentioji  to  assemble  his  council  on  the  following  morning. 
My  carriage  was  waiting  for  me  in  the  court-yard  of  the  Tuileries  long  before  the  arrival 
'  «r  M.  de  S4monvtll«. 

•  <*  The  deposition  of  M.  de- Semonville  before  the  Chamber  of  Peers  was  only  a  scene 
for  effect,  got  up  in  the  silence  of  the  cabinet.  I  positively  disavow  the  greater  part  of 
fhe  things  related  by  him,  and  in  which  he  makes  me  figure  as  an  actor ;  but  every  one 
to  his  mania ;  that  of  M.  de  Semonville  is  always  to  dress  up  aomething  (br  the  stage.** 
— JtfS.  mU  qfM.  d%  Polignac. 
VOL.  I. — 10 
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then  in  the  courtyard  of  the  chateau  ;  they  might  be  marched  against 
Versailles;  but  there  was  no  captain  of  the  guarda  at  hand,  to  lead  the 
adventurous  expedition.  On  the  other  hand,  to  put  under  the  orders 
of  some  general  of  the  empire,  a  corps  which  gentlemen  of  the  highest 
noblesse  thought  themselves  alone  worthy  to  command,  were  a  very 
rude  infraction  of  court  privileges.  .  Such  a  derogation  from  etiquette 
was,  in  the  eyes  of  Charles  X.,a  matter  of  almost  as  much  importauce 
as  the  loss  of  a  battle*  But  there  comes  a  time  when  liiatters  invinci- 
bly force  themselves  back  to  their  natural  level,  and  when  logic  prevails 
over  the  petty  arrangements  of  human  vanity.  General  Vincent  ofiered 
to  take  the  command  of  the  guards,  and  to  ofier  was,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, to  prescribe.  His  services  were  accepted  by  the  dauphin ; 
Charles  X.  smothered  his  dissatisfaction  ;  and  the  general  set  out  for 
Versailles  at  the  head  of  the  two  companies  of  garaes^du-corps,  sup- 
ported by  two  or  three  hundred  gendarmes.  When  he  came  to  the 
last  turn  of  the  road,  he  halted  his  men,  and  advancing  alone  to  the 
£ate,  he  sent  to  demand  an  interview  with  the  authorities  of  the  town. 
The  secretary-general  and  the  mayor  soon  came  to  him,  followed  by  a 
numerous  detachment  of  national  guards.  The  group  appeared  very 
animated,  and  what  was  remarkable  enough,  the  cry  that  issued  from 
every  mouth  was.  To  tht  Commune!  To  the  Commune!  the  revolu- 
tionary cry  of  the  12th  century.  General  Vincent,  who  had  been 
knocked  off  his  horse,  in  this  same  place,  when  fighting  against  the 
Cossacks  in  1814,  displayed  great  firmness  combined  with  prudence; 
and  a  calmer  temper  was  beginning  to  prevail,  when  a  column  of  men 
of  the  people,  armed  with  guns  or  pistols,  and  with  their  arms  bare, 
rushed  into  the  road.  The  shouting  was  then  renewed  ;  the  agitation 
became  tremendous,  and  General  Vincent  returned  to  his  men.  But 
hardly  had  he  rejoined  them,  when  the  gendarmes  quitted  the  service, 
and  went  over  to  the  people,  and  he  was  obliged  to  lead  the  gardes-da- 
corps  back  to  the  heights  of  St.  Cloud. 

While  these  things  were  goingon,  the  ministers  arrived  in  the  chateau. 
M.  de  Polignac*s  carriage  drove  up  almost  at  the  same  moment  as  M.  de 
Semonville*s.  The  Duchess  de  Berri,  who  had  opened  her  window 
at  the  sound  of  the  wheefs,  waved  a  friendly  salute  to  M .  de  Polignac 
alone.  Shortly  afterwards  the  grand  referendary,  who  had  gone  in  the 
first  instance  to  the  Due  de  Luxembourg,  was  summoned  to  the  king; 
and  as  he  entered  the  apartment,  he  met  M.  de  Polignac,  who  said  to 
him,  putting  his  hand  to  his  neck,  >*  You  come  to  demand  my  head? 
No  matter.   I  have  told  the  king  you  were  here:  have  the  first  word.*' 

M.  de  Semonville  expected  to  find  the  king  in  great  agitation,  and  ho 
was  struck  by  the  calmness  of  his  countenance  and  the  gravity  of  his 
demeanour.  Charles  X.  listened  with  an  incredulous  air  to  the  news 
that  was  brought  him,  and  even  sought  to  re-assure  M.  de  Semonville 
as  he  had  done  the  day  before  by  M.  de  Vitrolles.  He  said  that  every 
measure  was  taken  to  smother  the  insurrection;  that  he  relied  on  the 
soldiers;  that  the  revolt  would  wear  itself  out,  because  the  people  had 
uo  leaders,  and  the  order  to  shoot  the  instigators  had  been  executed. 
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M.  de  S^monTille  did  all  in  his  power  to  undeceive  the  king,  but  in 
vain.  "Well  then,  sire,"  he  exclaimed,  at  last,  ••!  must  tell  you  all: 
if  the  ordinances  are  not  recalled  within  an  hour,  no  more  king,  no  more 
royally." — ^** Perhaps  you  will  grant  me  two  hours,"  replied  the  king, 
with  oflended  pride;  and  he  was  retiring,  when  M.  de  Semonville  fall- 
ing on  his  knees,  seized  his  clothes,  and  as  the  king  continued  to  retreat, 
he  dragged  himself  along  the  floor  in  a  piteous  manner  1  **  The  dau- 
phine!  think  of  the  dauphine,  isire!"  he  exclaimed.  Charles  X.  was 
affected,  but  he  remained  firm  in  his  resolution. 

The  ministers,  however,  held  a  council  together;  M.  de  Vitrolles  had 
also  arrived  in  St.  Cloud,  bringing  with  him  the  strip  of  paper  on  which 
Doctor  Thibault  had  on  the  preceding  day  inscribed  these  two  names, 
unknown  to  most  of  the  combatants,  Mortemart  and  06rard. 

A  change  of  ministers  was  under  discussion  at  St,  Cloud;  at  Paris 
they  were  no  longer  fighting  for  anything  but  the  overthrow  of  royalty. 

The  struggle  had  recommenced  at  several  points.  Pupils  of  the 
£cole  Polytecbnique  went  through  the  Faubourg  St.  Jacques,  knocking 
at  the  door  of  every  lodging-house,  and  calling  out  **  Students,  turn 
out!"  A  gathering  had  been  formed  in  the  Place  de  I'Odeon:  arms 
were  wanted,  and  a  voice  cried  out,  "To  the  barracks  in  the  RueTour- 
non!"  A  moment  after,  and  the  barracks  were  taken ;  the  gendarmes 
fled ;  and  the  first  that  rushed  in  threw  out  to  the  eager  crowd  sabres, 
small  swords,  cartridge-boxes,  muskets,  and  carbines.  Each  pupil  of 
the  £cole  Polytecbnique,  as  he  received  a  weapon,  cried  out,  "  Who 
will  follow  me  ?"  and  immediately  groups  of  twenty,  thirty,  forty  work- 
men ranged  themselves  behind  him  ;  the  drums  beat,  and  the  march 
began.  One  of  these  detachments  hurried  off  to  take  the  post  of  the 
Place  St.  Thomas  d'Aquin  from  the  Swiss;  another  went  to  seize  a 
powder  magazine  near  the  Jardin  des  Plantes ;  a  third,  consisting  of 
from  two  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  marched  against  a 
depot  of  the  ffarde  royale,  in  the  place  de  TEstrapade.  The  soldiers 
appeared  at  the  windows  with  their  muskets  in  their  hands.  People 
called  out  to  them  "  Do  not  fire,  no  harm  will  be  done  to  yod ;"  the 
column  continued  to  advance ;  a  young  man  named  Hostel,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  this  moment  of  hesitation,  climbed  hastily  up  to  the  window, 
and  said  some  words  to  the  ofiUcer,  which  were  not  overheard ;  when 
instantly  the  latter  took  off  his  coat  and  put  it  on  the  young  man,  whom 
he  pressed  in  his  arms.  The  post  was  evacuated,  and  the  arms  were 
delivered  to  the  people.' 

A  nearly  similar  scene  took  place  at  the  Prison  de  Montaigne,  a  few 
paces  from  the  Pantheon.  The  commandant  of  the  post  had  drawn  up 
his  men  in  order  of  battle  in  the  street.  Maes,  a  brewer  of  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Mat-ceau,  was  at  the  entrance  of  the  street  followed  by  a  hun- 
dred workmen,  and  ready  to  fire,  when  M.  Charras  came  running  up, 
dressed  in  bis  uniform.  He  spoke  a  few  words  warm  from  the  heart ; 
no  more  was  necessary ;  the  officer  lowered  his  sword,  and  the  soldiers 
swOre  not  to  fire  on  their  brethren. 

At  this  moment  the  Place  de  TOd^on  was  covered  with  armed  meiu 
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In  a  wine  shop,  at  the  corner  of  the  street  which  opens  on  die  middle 
of  ihe  square,  a  great  number  of  students  and  workmen  were  making 
cartridges  under  the  direction  of  some  old  soldiers*  At  first  there  was 
a  want  of  paper;  but  upon  the  people  shouting  out  for  a  supply,  enor- 
mous heaps  were  thrown  down  from  all  the  windows  of  the  square. 
Balls  were  brought  every  moment  from  an  extemporaneous  foundry  set 
up  in  the  Place  St.  Suipice,  where  tin  and  lead  were  cast.  Close  to 
the  portico  of  the  Odeon,  there  was  a  cart  containing  two  barrels  of 
powder,  the  heads  of  which  had  been  knocked  in:  they  came  from  the 
magazine  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes.  Two  pupils  of  the  £cole  Poly^ 
technique,  MM.  Liedot  and  Millette,  continued  uninterruptedly  baling 
out  the  powder  with  their  hats. 

During  the  distribution  of  the  powder,  which  was  accomplished  with 
heroic  recklessness,  M.  Lothon  was  named  by  acclamation  general-in- 
chief  of  the  little  army,  but  an  unknown  individual  having  claimed  the 
post  as  an  old  soldier,  M.  Lothon  cheerfully  ceded  the  authority  to  him. 
The  stranger  put  on  a  red  sash;  the  drum  beat  the  ban,  and  the  whole 
column  was  in  motion.     It  consisted  of  a  thousand  men. 

Thirty  or  forty  men  detached  themselves  under  the  command  of  M. 
Lothon,  and  took  the  direction  of  the  Pont  Neuf.  They  crossed  the 
Seine  and  proceeded  by  the  Rue  St.  Thomas-du-Louvre  towards  the 
Place  du  Palais  Royal.  There  they  were  met  by  a  very  brisk  fire,- 
and  retreated.  M.  Lothon,  to  rally  his  men,  advanced  alone  into  the 
square,  but  he  had  not  gone  twenty  steps,  when  a  ball  struck. him  in 
the  head,  and  stretched  him  lifeless.  He  was  not  picked  up  for  a  long 
time  after;  his  cocked  hat  was  riddled  with  balls. 

M.  Baduel,  another  pupil  of  the  school,  was  leading  a  detachment  <^ 
five-and-tweniy  or  thirty  men  to  ^he  Tuileries,  when  he  was  brought 
down  by  a  grape-shot  nearly  at  the  foot  of  the  Arc  de  Triomphe. 

The  main  body,  from  which  these  two  detachments  had  gone  off, 
marched  to  the  Caserne  de  Baby  lone,  occupied  by  the  Swiss.  As  it 
approached  the  barracks,  it  separated  into  three  divisions.  One  of  these 
posted  itself  in  the  street  fronting  the  barracks;  the  second  went  to  the 
entrance-gate,  by  a  street  nearly  perpendicular  to  it;  the  third  advanced 
upon  the  rear  of  the  building,  through  an  alley  then  flanked  in  a  great 
measure  by  garden  walls.  This  third  colonnade,  which  was  com- 
manded by  M.  Charras,  had  no  sooner  entered  the  alley  than  a  brisk 
fusillade  opened  upon  it  from  an  unfinished  house  on  its  right.  Three 
men  fell;  five  drummers  who  were  beating  the  charge  fled;  a  work- 
man, in  bringing  down  his  weapon,  killed  the  man  who  marched  before 
him;  the  column  became  disorderly,  and  the  ranks  fell  back, precipi- 
tately on  each  other.  M.  Charras  rushed  forward,  with  his  hat  onlhe 
j)oint  of  his  sword,  followed  by  a  man  of  the  people  named  Besnard, 
enthusiastically  waving  the  tricoloured  flag.  The  Swiss  redoubled 
their  fire;  fortunately,  some  Parisian  sharpshooters  appeared  at  the 
windows  of  the  neighbouring  houses,  and  began,  in  their  turn,  to  fire 
on  the  Swiss  with  such  success,  that  the  latter  abandoning  the  unfin- 
ished house,  made  their  way  back  to  the  barracks  through  the  gardens 
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Gharras,  Canlrez  (another  pupil  of  the  Ecole  Polytechnique)  and  Bes- 
nard  advanced  again,  followed  by  some  workmen,  and  soon  after  by  the 
whole  mass.  Sharpshooters  posted  themselves  in  the  gardens  and  on 
the  roof  of  a  bouse  adjoining  the  barracks,  which  were  thus  surrounded 
on  all  sides.  The  Swiss  had  placed  mattresses  against  all  the  windows, 
and  made  a  desperate  defence.  The  assailants,  on  their  part,  almost 
all  working  men,  sustained  the  fire  with  astonishing  intrepidity.  Three 
pupils  of  the  school  fought  at  their  head,  MM.  Vanneau,  Lacroix,  and 
d'Ouvrier.  The  first  received  a  bail  in  the  forehead  ,that  killed  him  on 
the  spot ;  the  two  others  were  severely  wounded.  M.  Alphonse  Moutz, 
a  student,  received  a  ball  through  the  thigh,  and  died  five  days  after- 
wards. M.  Barbier,  a  professor  of  mathematics,  was  shot  in  the  left 
arm.  Others  fell  whose  names  have  remained  in  obscurity;  these  were 
of  the  people ! 

The  attack  had  been  going  on  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  when 
the  thought  occurred  to  one  of  the  assailants  to  heap  straw  before  the 
doors  of  the  barracks:  it  was  set  on  lire,  and  the  Swiss  fled  through  the 
gardens.  Some  of  them  would  neither  run  away  nor  surrender;  they 
were  killed.  Among  them  was  Major  Dufay.  The  drums  beat  the 
recall;  the  column  formed  again  in  the  Rue  de  Sevres,  and  marched  to 
the  Tuileries. 

But  the  royal  palace  was  already  in  the  possession  of  the  people. 
The  Louvre,  which  had  been  constituted  a  fortress,  was  taken.  This 
extraordinary  event  was  thus  accomplished. 

A  great  mass  of  assailants,  issuing  from  all  the  narrow  streets  ad- 
joining the  church  of  St.  Germain  TAuxerrois,  had  advanced  towards 
the  Louvre,  which  some  young  men  in  a  freak  of  poetic  extravagance 
had  talked  of  capturing,  with  a  band  of  music  at  their  head.  The 
Swiss  posted  on  the  colonnade,  kept  up  a  tremendous  fire,  which  was 
vigorously  returned  by  the  Parisians. 

The  Due  de  Raguse  was,  during  the  time,  in  the  Place  du  Carrousel, 
making  all  ready  for  a  last  and  desperate  engagement.  Intelligence 
was  brought  him  that  the  soldiers  in  the  Place  Vendome  were  in  com- 
munication with  the  people;  that  they  were  wavering  in  their  alle- 
giance; and  that  a  defection  was  to  be  apprehended.  The  marshal 
immediately  resolved  to  withdraw  the  two  regiments  from  contact  with 
the  people,  to  march  them  to  the  Place  Louis  XV.  and  the  Tuileries, 
and  to  replace  them  with  the  Swiss,  who  had  neither 'brothers  nor  rela- 
tions among  the  people  whom  it  was  intended  to  cannonade.  Calling 
his  aid-de-camp,  M.  de  Guise,  he  said  to  him,'* Hasten  to  M.  de  Salis; 
let  him  send  me  one  of  the  two  battalions  under  his  command ;  one  is 
enough  for  the  defence  of  the  Louvre." 

When  this  order  reached  M.  de  Salis,  there  were  Swiss  in  the  court- 
yard of  the  palace,  and  in  the  colonnades ;  those  in  the  latter  position 
were  alone  exposed  to  the  fire.  M.  de  Salis,  wishing  to  send  fresh 
troops  to  act  against  the  people,  resolved  to  send  the  duke  the  battalion 
that  was  actually  engaged,  and  to  supply  its  place  with  that  which 
had  not  yet  fought.    But,  with  strange  inadvertency,  instead  of  first 
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calling  up  into  the  Louvre  the  hattalion^that  was  in  the  courtyard*  he 
began  by  marching  away  that  which  occupied  the  colonnade.  The 
people  perceived  that  the  fire  of  the  Swiss  was  silenced ;  they  saw  no 
enemies  before  them.  A  bold  lad  had  already  climbed  up  by  a  spout, 
and  planted  a  tricolour  flag  on  the  Louvre.  Some  of  the  assailants 
entered  by  a  wicket  which  had  been  left  open,  got  into  the  abandoned 
halls,  ran  to  the  windows  and  fired  on  the  Swiss.  Aimusement  and 
alarm  seized  the  intrepid  mercenaries,  the  fearful  and  bloody  tradition 
of  the  10th  of  August  rushed  upon  their  minds,  and  they  turned  ab- 
ruptly and  fled  with  all  speed  across  the  Place  du  Carrousel.  During 
this  time  the  people  flred  pistols  into  the  locks,  broke  open  the  doors 
with  axes,  and  poured  in  floods  all  over  the  Louvre,  whilst  another 
portion  of  the  assailants  pursued  the  fugitives.  The  Due  de  Raguse, 
his  face  burning  with  rage  and  shame,  endeavoured  to  rally  his  soldiers  ; 
he  succeeded  in  bringing  some  of  them  back  to  the  Tuileries,  but  the 
disorder  was  immense.  M.  de  Guise,  who  had  his  sabre  in  his  hand, 
lost  it  in  this  horrible  rout,  and  only  found  it  again,  a  long  way  off, 
hanging  from  the  curb  of  a  gendarme's  horse.  Musket-shots  followed 
thick  upon  each  other,  the  men  of  the  people  were  coming  up  flashed 
and  wild  with  success.  The  Swiss  reached  the  Pavilion  de  THorloge, 
passed  it  in  disorder,  and  scattered  over  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries. 
The  panic  spread  to  the  troops  posted  there,  and  from  these  it  was 
communicated  to  those  stationed  in  the  Place  Louis  XV.  Some  of 
these  routed  soldiers  tore  ofl*  their  epaulettes  in  their  confusion,  others 
hastily  threw  away  their  uniforms.  Some  officers,  borne  away  by  the 
irresistible  force  of  the  flood,  broke  their  swords  in  despair.  In  an 
instant  the  rout  was  become  general,  and  the  king's  army  was  in  full 
retreat  through  the  Champs  Elysees. 

At  the  moment  when  the  troops  were  thus  hurrying  along  the  line 
extending  from  the  Louvre  to  the  Arc-de-l'£toile,  a  window  was  gently 
opened  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  and  the  Rue  Saint-Florentin. 
** Good  God!  what  are  you  doing,  M.  Keyser?"  cried  a  broken  and 
aged  voice  from  the  further  end  of  a  sumptuous  apartment.  **  You 
will  have  the  hotel  pillaged!" — •* Never  fear,"  replied  M.  Keyser; 
**  the  troops  are  in  full  retreat ;  but  the  people  are  intent  only  on  pur- 
suing them." — '* Indeed!"  said  M*.  de  Talleyrand,  and  stepping  up  to 
the  clock,  "  Note  it  down,"  he  added,  in  a  solemn  tone,  *«that  on  the 
29th  of  July,  18M,  at  Ave  minutes  past  noon,  the  elder  branch  of  the 
Bourbons  ceased  to  reign  over  France."  This  was  rather  prematurely 
tolling  the  knell  of  the  ancient  monarchy ;  but  to  predict  great  misfor- 
turies,  in  order  to  betray  them  afterwards,  was  the  vanity  o{  that  faith- 
less soul. 

Whilst  the  muhitude  that  had  captured  the  Louvre  was  hurrying 
through  the  long  gallery  of  the  museum  towards  the  palace  of  the 
Tuileries,  MM.  Thomas,  Bastide,  Guinard,  Joubert,  and  Ganja  were 
entering  it  by  the  wicket  of  the  Pont  Royal.  In  a  moment  the  royal 
dwelling  was  wholly  occupied  by  the  Parisians,  and  a  tricolour  flag  was 
planted  by  Thomas  and  Joubert  on  the  top  of  the  buildings    A  com- 
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batant  opened  ooe  of  tbe  gatea  of  the  garden  for  General  Bertrand,  and 
the  companion  of  the  emperor's  exile  entered,  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
into  the  place  where  he  had  not  set  foot  since  1815. 

The  people  broke  statues  of  kings  in  tbe  palace  hails  ;  portraits  of 
princes  were  torn  with  the  points  of  pikes  or  bayonets,  and  workmen 
carried  home»  as  the  sole  trophy  of  their  victory,  some  strips  of  painted 
canvass.  In  the  hall  of  the  marshals  the  victors  discharged  their 
pieces  at  some  portraits  that  awakened  recollections  of  perfidy ;  but 
many  a  head  was  uncovered  before  the  portrait  of  Macdonald,  whom 
the  failing  fortunes  of  his  benefactor  had  found  faithful  in  1814.  A 
great  number  of  working  men  had  installed  themselves  in  the  hall  of 
the  throne,  each  of  them  sat  on  the  throne  in  his  turn,  and  then  they 
placed  a  dead  man  upon  it. 

This  act  of  taking  possession  presented,  for  several  hours,  an  incon- 
ceivable mixture  of  heroism  and  heedlessness,  of  buflfoonery  and  gran- 
deur.  Men  of  the  humble  classes  were  seen  pulling  on,  over  their 
bloody  shirts,  flowered  gowns  that  had  pressed  the  slim  waists  of  prin- 
cesses, and  they  stalked  about  in  this  odd  accoutrement,  thus  making  a 
joke  of  their  own  victory,  between  their  penury  of  the  past  day  and 
their  penury  of  the  morrow. 

But  the  rumour  having  spread  that  the  doors  of  the  Tuileries  were 
open  to  every  body,  men  of  various  conditions  flocked  thither.  Many 
robberies  evincing  a  cultivated  taste  were  committed  in  this  medley 
concourse.  The  articles  which  disappeared,  and  which  have  not  been 
recovered,  were  generally  rare  books,  sumptuous  editions,  elegant 
slippers,  a  muhitude  of  charming  trifles,  all  sorts  of  things  calculated  to 
tempt  the  cupidity  of  the  reflned  and  fastidious.  With  these  excep- 
tions little  mischief  was  done.  The  rich  man  went  up  to  the  poor  man 
and  said  to  him, '« My  friend,  you  have  a  gun,  keep  guard  over  these 
splendid  cases.'* — '*  Very  well,"  replied  the  poor  man,  and  he  would 
have  suffered  death  rather  than  have  failed  to  fulfil  the  order.  A  young 
man  had  got  possession  of  a  royal  hat,  ornamented  in  a  very  costly 
manner;  some  of  the  people  saw  him  and  stopped  him.  ^' Where  are 
you  going  with  that?  No  stealing  here  !*' — **  It  is  only  a  token  I  am 
taking  with  me." — *«  All  well  and  good ;  but  in  that  case  the  value  of 
the  article  is  of  no  consequence.*'  So  saying,  they  took  the  hat, 
trampled  if  under  their  feet,  and  returned  it  to  the  young  man.  The 
people  therefore  kept  perfect  watch  over  themselves.  A  workman, 
named  Miiller,  had  been  appointed  chief  guardian  of  valuables  by  M. 
de  Cailleux,  the  conservator  of  the  museum:  he  fulfilled  his  duties 
nobly,  laboriously,  and  at  the  risk  of  his  life.  Some  days  afterwards, 
when  order  was  restored,  a  workman,  named  Miiller,  presented  himself 
to  M.  de  Cailleux,  imploring  some  assistance.  He  was  without  work 
and  starving. 

During  this  time  the  waters  of  the  Sejne  were  carrying  along  books, 
vestments,  and  hangings,  thrown  into  it  from  the  sack  of  the  archbishop- 
ric; and  a  body  of  men,  among  whom  pompiers  made  part,  were  re- 
turning in  triumph  from  the  Caserne  de  Baby  lone,  waving  tbe  red  coata 
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of  the  vanquished  Swiss  on  the  points  of  bayonets.  The  people  had 
broken  forcibly  into  the  artillery  museum;  so  that  in  this  insurrection  of 
the  nineteenth  century  figured  the  casque  of  Godefroy  de  Bouillon,  the 
matchlock  arquebuse  of  Charles  IX.,  and  the  lance  of  Francis  L 

The  courtyard  of  the  Palais  Royal  was  full  of  troops;  the  house  of  a 
clothier,  situated  on  one  side  of  the  square,  and  the  Cafe  de  la  Regence, 
on  the  opposite  side,  were  occupied  by  two  companies  of  the  6th  guards, 
under  Captains  de  Conchy  and  Moele.  After  several  attacks  gallantly 
sustained,  these  two  officers  were  forced  to  retreat.  The  former  having 
been  wounded  by  a  bail,  was  carried  to  the  guardhouse,  where  the  in* 
surgents,  furious  at  the  loss  qf  their  comrades,  talked  of  shooting  him ; 
a  combatant,  named  Bazin,  saved  him.  During  this  time,  one  of  the 
people  who  had  made  his  way  into  the  courtyard  of  the  palais,  entered 
into  a  parley  with  the  officer,  and  the  court  was  evacuated. 

The  Due  deRaguse  had  forgotten,  in  the  hurry  of  the  retreat,  a  com- 
pany of  the  3d  guards  in  the  Rue  de  Rohan.  The  soldiers  posted  in 
the  house  of  a  hat  manufacturer,  a  few  paces  from  the  Theatre  Fran- 
^ais,  fired  from  all  the  windows  on  some  men  who,  under  cover  of  the 
columns  of  the  portico,  or  of  the  angles  of  the  streets,  kept  up  this  hot 
contest  with  unflinching  vigour.  Two  young  men  were  fighting  side 
by  side:  one  of  them  was  mortally  wounded;  the  other  who  was  load- 
ing his  gun  continued  his  employment,  saying  in  a  low  stifled  voice  to 
his  comrades,  *'If  I  am  killed,  you  will  pick  this  poor  fellow  up,  will 
you  not?    He  is  my  brother!" 

The  house  was  carried  after  a  murderous  conflict:  Captain  Menuisief 
was  flung  out  of  a  window  on  the  third  story ;  several  of  the  soldier:^ 
were  slaughtered,  and  the  rest  were  led  prisoners  to  the  Place  de  la 
Bourse.  It  was  one  of  the  most  terrible  episodes  of  the  revolution,  and' 
it  was  the  last. 

The  resistance  had  been  obstinate;  it  provoked  acts  of  vengeancet 
A  soldier  had  hidden  himself  in  a  press;  he  was  discovered  there  by  k 
manufacturer  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  who  ran  him  through  with 
a  bayonet. 

But  if  victory  showed  itself  implacable  in  some,  in  most  it  was  mag- 
nanimous and  humane.  An  officer,  named  Rivaulx,  having  made  his 
escape  over  the  housetops,  had  slipped  into  the  alley  of  a  neighbouring 
house,  whence  he  had  entered  the  shop  of  a  milkman,  which  was  empty 
at  the  moment.  *A  penthouse  that  had  been  thrown  down  served  him 
for  a  place  of  concealment.  Suddenly  voices  were  heard  in  the  dark 
alley,  and  the  shop-door  was  opened.  "He  is  in  this  house,"  said  the 
armed  men  who  had  rushed  in ;  and  they  accompanied  these  words 
with  the  most  frightful  threats.  The  officer  heard  all  from  his  place  of 
concealment;  every  word  sounded  to  him  like  a  sentence  of  death,  and 
he  was  terrified  at  the  noise  of  his  own  breathing.  There  were  some 
pieces  of  packing-paper  about  him;  his  breath  stirred  them,  and  this 
was  enough  to  betray  his  hiding-place.  A  man's  foot  irod  lightly  on 
his  arm,  and  he  thought  himself  lost;  he  was  saved.  "What  good  are 
we  doing  here?"  cried  the  man  who  had  discovered  him,  roughly. 
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••Let  us  go  search  the  house."  He  left  the  place,  hurrying  his  com- 
panions with  him,  and  returned  a  moment  afterwards  in  search  of  the 
officer  who  owed  him  his  life,  and  who  escaped  by  means  of  a  disguise. 
Lieutenant  Goyon,  after  having  courageously  defended  himself  from 
story  to  story,  was  shut  up  in  a  room  with  some  of  his  soldiers.  Death 
to  the  offirer!  was  shouted  on  all  hands  by  the  incensed  crowd  of  assail* 
ants-  "Here  I  am!"  he  cried,  immediately  opening  the  door.  Struck 
by  many  hands  at  once,  he  fell  with  his  face  bathed  in  blood ;  but  two 
of  the  insurgents  sprang  towards  him,  took  him,  up  in  their  arms  and 
carried  him  away  at  the  risk  of  their  lives.  Another  officer,  named 
Ferrand,  had  a  more  unhappy  fate:  he  fell  mortally  wounded;  but  it 
was  one  of  the  insurgents  who  waited  by  him  in  his  last  moments,  re- 
ceived his  last  breath,  and  undertook  to  execute  his  dying  wishes.  The 
history  of  revolutions  is  full  of  similar  traits:  they  prove  that  great  crises, 
hy  over-exciting  the  various  powers  of  the  soul,  magnify  human  nature 
in  all  its  dimensions. 

Two  hours  after  this,  Doctor  Delaberge,  one  of  the  combatants  of  the 
Louvre,  was  returning  home,  when  he  met,  in  the  Rue  Neuve-des-Ca- 

Eucines,  a  man  he  could  scarcely  recognise,  so  pale  and  haggard  were 
is  features.  M.  Casimir  Perier  rushed  to  him  and  entreated  him  to 
save  some  gendarmes  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  office  of  foreign 
affairs,  and  who  were  beset  by  a  frantic  multitude  shouting  for  their 
blood.  Doctor  Delaberge  went  into  the  building,  followed  by  some  re- 
solute men,  and  found  eighteen  gendarmes  in  the  pantry,  who  had 
stripped  off  their  uniforms,  and  were  expecting  to  be  massacred.  He 
fnade  them  put  on  plain  clothes;  and  whilst  he  stood  at  the  front  door 
haranguing  the  people  and  keeping  them  in  play,  the  poor  fellows 
vscaped  by  the  door  opening  on  the  Flace  des  Capucines. 

About  the  same  time,  two  large  chests  covered  with  gray  cloth  arrived 
on  the  Place  de  la  Bourse.  M.  Charles  Teste,  who  then  had  the  com- 
mand of  the  Bourse,  had  th^em  opened:  they  contained  the  silver  plate 
of  the  chateau,  and  the  most  valuable  ornaments  of  the  chapel.  Those 
who  escorted  and  protected  these  rich  articles,  had  on  their  persons 
nothing  but  blood-stained  rags. 

The  conflict  seemed  ended,  but  still  the  city  had  not  got  rid  of  all  its 
foes.  From  the  Place  Vendome,  in  which  there  were  two  regiments 
of  the  line,  the  garde  royale  extended  as  far  as  the  Madeleine  along  the 
Rue  de  la  Paix  and  the  Boulevard  des  Capucines.  But  an  incurable 
discouragement  had  seized  the  troops.  Some  soldiers  had  seen,  from 
their  station  in  the  Place  Vendome,  the  rout  of  the  fugitives  from  the 
Louvre,  the  capture  of  which  was  no  longer  unknown  in  the  ranks. 
Defection  was  momentarily  to  be  apprehended.  General  Wall,  observ- 
ing M.  Billiard,  rode  up  to  him  and  said,  "Monsieur,  do  you  know 
Casimir  Perier?  It  is  important  that  he  should  be  informed,  without 
delay,  that  the  king  desires  to  speak  with  him."  M.  Billiard  hurried 
oflfto  Casimir  Perier,  but  he  was  not  at  home. 

The  news  of  a  truce  concluded  between  him  and  Charles  X.  spread 
npidly.     Unknown  agents  carried  it  about  among  the  various  groups, 
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and  strenoously  exhorted  the  people  to  Jay  down  their  arms.  Other 
citizens,  on  the  contrary,  conjured  them  to  distrust  these  harangues, 
and  not  to  quit  the  field  of  battle  till  the  victory  was  secured.  Such, 
in  particular,  was  the  language  addressed  to  the  people  near  the  Rue 
de  la  Chaussee-d'Antin  by  MM.  Berard  and  Dupin  aiue.  The  ardour 
of  the  latter  was  extreme,  and  singularly  at  variance  with  the  attitude 
he  had  maintained  up  to  that  time:  whether  it  was  that  the  spectacle 
of  the  victorious  Parisians  had  fired. his  imagination,  or  that  he  wished 
to  gain  forgiveness  for  having  doubted  of  the  people*s  success  by  the 
loudness  and  vehemence  with  which  he  partook  in  it.  Be, this  as  it 
may,  belligerent  suggestions  prevailed*  and  indignation  was  the  feeling 
entertained  towards  those  who  talked  of  accommodation  in  the  midst 
of  the  victims  of  royal  obstinacy.  A  white  handkerchief,  waved  by  a 
man  who  rode  on  horseback  along  the  boulevard,  exasperated  the  mul-> 
titude  to  the  highest  pitch.  The  commandant  Roux,  and  M.  Durand, 
advocates  for  the  pacification  of  Paris,  were  quickly  surrounded  by  a 
furious  crowd  shouting  out  for  their  death.  They  were  saved  through 
the  interposition  of  MM.  Gerard  and  Berard,  who  took  them  away  to* 
M.  Laffiite's,  under  pretence  of  having  them  tried  there. 

During  this  time  a  column  of  insurgents  was  entering  the  Rue  de 
la  Paix  by  the  Rue  Neuva-Saint-Augustin.  It  was  preceded  by  a  brave 
citizen,  M.  Froussard,  who  came  running  up  with  his  musket  slung 
over  his  shoulder,  and  a  pistol  in  each  hand.  After  threatening  Gene- 
ral Wall,  he  delivered  a  soldier-like  address  to  the  troops,  conjuring 
them  to  remember  their  origin,  and  that  their  enemies  in  this  warfare 
were  their  brethren.  Several  of  the  people,  taking  advantage  of  the 
hesitation  of  the  soldiers,  had  gradually  approached  the  ranks,  and  a 
thousand  energetic  or  touching  appeals  were  uttered  by  the  excited 
multitude.  The  force  of  persuasion  and  sympathy  soon  became  irre- 
sistible, and  the  soldiers  all  along  the  Rue  de  la  Paix  turned  up  the 
butts  of  their  muskets  in  the  air.  Casimir  Perier,  who  was  then  at  the 
house  of  M.  Noel,  his  notary,  at  the  comer  of  the  Rue  de  la  Paix  and 
the  Rue  Neuve-Saint-Augustin,  saw  this  movement  of  the  guards 
from  a  window ;  he  hastened  down  into  the  street  and  declared  bis 
name,  and  amidst  the  cries  that  bailed  his  presence,  a  captain  broke 
his  sword. 

Casimir  Perier  now  clearly  perceived  which  side  of  fortune^s  balance 
decidedly  preponderated,  and  he  made  all  speed  to  M.  Laffitte's.  The 
moment  he  entered,  M.  Auguste  Billiard  went  up  to  him  and  said,  «'I 
am  commissioned  to  tell  you  that  Charles  X.  desires  to  confer  with 
you."  Casimir  Perier  returned  a  haughty  refusal  to  this  proposal. 
His  soul  was  already  pledged  to  the  winning  cause. 

Many  persons  of  note  were  at  this  moment  assembled  at  M.  Laffitte*s. 
A  great  noise  was  heard  at  the  gate  of  the  hotel :  it  was  a  sergeant, 
named  Richemont,  who  demanded  admission,  and  when  the  servants 
objected  to  allow  a  soldier  to  pass  into  rooms  where  such  grave  matters 
were  in  debate,  Richemont  drew  his  sword,  and  taking  it  by  the  blade, 
offered  the  hilt  to  the  servants,  still  urging  his  request.    At  last  he  was 
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shown  in.  He  came  to  announce  that  the  &3d  of  the  line  was  ready 
to  join  the  people,  and  that  the  body  of  officers,  with  the  exception  of 
the  colonel  and  the  majors,  had  deputed  him  to  convey  the  intelligence 
to  General  Gerard.  At  the  request  of  the  general.  Colonel  Heym^s 
went  out  dressed  in  plain  clothes,  and  proceeded  to  the  Place  Yen- 
dome  with  Sergeant  Richemont.  On  the  way  they  met  M.  Laffitte's 
brother,  who  was  assembling  some  national  guards,  and  he  joined 
them.  .  They  made  their  way  through  the  lines  to  the  colonel ;  their 
earnest  words  were  passed  from  man  to  man  through  the  ranks;  the 
officers  applauded ;  the  colonel,  who  resisted  at  first,  was  finally  over* 
come.  The  soldiers  stipulated  only  that  they  should  Tetain  their  arms 
and  their  colours,  a  military  punctilio  which  could  not  be  denied  them, 
and  the  regiment  marched  to  the  Hotel  Laffitte  with  the  drums  beating 
before  iu 

The  courtyard  of  the  hotel  was  soon  swarming  with  soldiers  :  6ve 
officers  entered  the  grand  saloon.  M.  Laffitte,  who  was  reclining  on  a 
sofa,  having  hurt  his  foot,  received  them  with  kindness  and  dignity. 
**  Messieurs,"  he  said  to  them,  "keep  your  arms,  but  vow  not  to  use 
them  against  the  people.**  The  officers  stretched  out  their  hands  to 
take  the  oath.  ''No  oaths.  Messieurs,**  said  Laffitte  with  emotion; 
**  kings  have  dishonoured  them ;  the  word  of  brave  men  is  enough." 
These  words  were  rapturously  applauded,  and  every  one  was  giving 
free  course  to  the  strong  emotions  of  the  day,  when  suddenly  a  volley 
of  musketry  was  hear^*  What  language  could  depict  the  tumult  that 
then  burst  forth  in  the  rooms  t  The  royal  guards  were  assuredly  vic- 
torious ; — the  enemy  would  be  on  the  spot  forthwith  ; — and  every  one 
look  to  his  heels:  the  passages  were  choked  up  with  people  struggling 
to  get  out;  and  several  persons,  M.  Mechin  among  others,  jumped  into 
the  garden  from  the  windows  of  the  ground-floor.  In  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye  M.  Laffitte  was  deserted  by  ail  those  that  had  surrounded  his 
sofa,  with:  the  solitary  exception  of  his  nephew,  JM^.  Laroche.  His  wife 
had  fainted :  as  for  himself,  as  calm  as  ever«  he  look  advantage  of  the 
interval  this  rout  afforded  to  have  his  leg  dressed  by  his  nephew.  What 
had  been  the  matter  after  all  ?  The  soldiers  of  the  6th  had  followed 
the  example  of  their  comrades  of  the  6dd,  and  going  over  to  the  cause 
of  the  people,  they  had  discharged  their  muskets  in  the  air  to  give 
assurance  of  their  friendly  intention^. 

Well,  this  same  Hotel  Laffitte,  the  theatre  of  such  marvellous  alarms, 
was  by  and  by  to  be  decked  with  the  name  of  the  headquarters  of  the 
revolution. 

The  battle  over,  the  city,  so  long  motionless  and  hidden,  suddenly 
became  alive  again,  and  everywhere  presented  an  imposing  and  ani- 
mated concourse.  In  a  few  moments  a  countless  mass  had  spread  like 
a  sea  through  the  streets,  squares,  and  boulevards  :  the  dismal  and  por- 
tentous silence  of  the  preceding  day,  interrupted  only  by  the  roar  of 
fire-arms,  was  now  succeeded  by  the  din  of  Parisian  life  in  its  noisiest 
mood.  But  how  came  it  that  the  capital  was  free  ?  What  mysterious 
power  had  made  troops  so  brave,  so  well  disciplined,  give  way  before 
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scattered  bands  composed,  in  a  great  measure,  of  workmen  and  boys  f 
There  was  something  inexplicable  to  all  men  in  such  an  event,  and 
astonishment  was  universal. 

The  first  moments  of  triumph  belonged  to  joy  and  brotherly  feeling: 
an  enthusiasm  unparalleled  quickened  the  pulses  of  every  heart.  The 
man  of  fashion  familiarly  accosted  the  man  of  the  people,  whose  hand 
he  did  not  then  shrink  from  grasping.  Persons  who  had  never  seen 
each  other  before  embraced  like  old  friends.  The  shops' were  that  day 
thro^^n  open  to  the  poor.  In  many  places  wounded  men  passed  by 
borne  on  litters,  and  every  one  saluted  them  with  afifection  and  respect. 
Blended  together  in  one  common  feeling  of  enthusiasm,  all  classes 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  their  old  grudges;  and  seeing  the  open-handed 
generosity  on  the  one  side,  and  the  reserve  and  modesty  on  the  other, 
one  would  have  thought  he  had  before  him  a  society  habituated  to  the 
brotherly  practice  of  having  all  things  in  common.  This  lasted  some 
hours. 

That  evening  the  bourgeoisie  kept  armed  watch  for  the  preservation 
of  their  property.  The  sentiment  of  fraternity  had  abruptly  given  way 
among  the  prosperous  to  a  distrust,  composed  in  part  of  fear  of  the  re- 
turn of  the  troops,  and  of  that  of  the  people  in  a  much  greater  degree. 
Vigilant  patrols  traversed  the  city  in  every  direction.  To  pass  with  any 
freedom  from  one  place  to  another  it  was  necessary  to  be  furnished  with 
the  watchword.  A  great  number  of  arbitrary  arrests  were  made :  the 
bourgeois  in  uniform  disairmed  the  workmen  in  jackets,  and  even  the 
bourgeois  in  plain  clothes.  Two  of  the  combatants  of  the  preceding 
day,  M.  Dupont  and  Godefroi  Cevaignac,  were  arrested  in  this  way  at 
the  Croix  Rouge,  and  only  owed  it  to  their  determined  conduct  that 
the'y  were  left  in  possession  of  their  muskets. 

Previously  too,  on  the  28th,  national  guards  had  been  seen  acting  as 
sentinels  at  the  bank  conjointly  with  the  troops  of  the  line ;  and  whilst 
the  people  were  fighting,  M.  Dequevauvilliers  had  repaired  to  head- 
quarters to  obtain  the  watchword  from  the  Ducde  Raguse,  and  permis- 
sion for  the  national  guard  to  act  freely  for  the  protection  of  property. 

Properly,  therefore,  ran  not  the  least  risk  in  the  month  of  July  :  it 
would  have  been  protected  by  the  providence  of  the  bourgeois,  even 
had  it  not  been  so  by  the  disinteresledness-of  the  proletaries. 

We  must  not  omit  to  say  that  this  disinterestedness  was  not  left  with- 
out stimulus.  During  the  days  succeeding  the  victory  of  Paris,  the 
journals  vied  with  each  other  in  extolling  the  self-denial  of  the  poor; 
the  admiration  it  called  forth  was  loud  and  unanimous.  It  was  related 
that  a  workman  had  deposited  a  silver  gilt  vase  at  the  prefecture  of 
police,  and  would  not  even  slate  his  name;  that  another  had  found  a 
bag  containing  three  thousand  francs  under  the  wicket  of  the  Lpuvre, 
and  had  immediately  carried  it  to  the  Commune.  A  phrase  uttered  by 
an  unfortunate  artizan  was  greatly  admired,  "Equality  before  the  law- 
is  all  very  well;  but  equality  of  fortune  is  an  impossi-bility."  Lastly 
there  was  no  end  of  magnifying  the  good  conduct  displayed  by  the 
people  in  shooting  robbers  taken  in  the  fact,  and  the  number  of  these 
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•popular  executions  was  designedly  exaggerated.  A  man  having  been 
arrested  for  purloining  .a  piece  of  plate  of  very  small  value,  was 
dragged  away  under  an  arch  of  .the  Pont  d*Arcole.  The  wretched  man 
burst  into  tears,  and  cried  out,  *' What !  death  for  such  a  little  thing!  It 
was  poverty  that  tempted  me.  Mercy  1  I  have  a  family.  Let  me,  at 
least,  embrace  my  wife  and  children  for  the  last  time.  Is  there  never 
a  man  among  you  that  has  suflered  the  pangs  of  hunger  ?  Mercy ! 
mercy  !"  He  was  made  fo  kneel  down,  and  was  shot  dead.  There 
was  nothing  spontaneous  in  this  savage  act  of  justice  on  the  part  of 
those  who  executed  it:  the  order  for  the  murder  emanated  from  the 
Hotel  de  Ville. 

Nevertheless,  all  that  was  said  of  the  disinterestedness  of  the  people 
was  true;  and  there  was  no  reason  just  then  for  being  chary  of  encou- 
ragement to  the  virtues  of  which  there  was  immediate  need. 

At  the  close  of  the  day  M.  Charras  conducted  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville 
a  party  of  those  who  had  fought  at  the  Caserne  de  Babylone.  He  found 
General  Lafayette  very  composed;  and  having  asked  him  what  should 
be  done  with  the  two  hundred  volunteers  who  were  waiting  below  in  the 
Place  de  Gr^ve,  he  was  answered,  '^  Let  them  return  peaceably  to  their 
homes;  they  must  have  need  of  repose."  M.  Charras  observed  to  the 
general  that  many  of  those  brave  fellows  would  find  no  bread  at  home 
on  their  return.  **  Well,  then,  let  them  have  five  francs  per  man,"  said 
the  general.  The  ofier  was  made  known  to  the  workmen.  We  don't 
fight  for  money,  was  the  cry  that  buret  simultaneously  from  every 
mouth.  The  least  poor  among  these  men  had  not  ten  francs*  worth  on 
his  back. 

Whilst  the  fusillade  was  ceasing  in  Paris,  and  ;they  were  digging  in 
front  of  the  Louvre  two  large  pits,  which  were  hallowed  by  a  priest,  and 
surmounted  with  a  cross  bearing  these  words.  To  the  Frenchmen  who 
died  for  liberty,  those  who  were  assembled  at  the  Hotel  Lafiitte  were 
busy  founding  a  new  dynasty. 

Here  begins  a  series  of  intrigues,  frivolous  in  appearance,  but  which 
are  characteristic  and  were  decisive. 

All  the  moneyed  men  whom  the  sense  of  danger  had  collected  in 
those  sumptuous  saloons,  were  disturbed  and  thoughtful.  Already 
they  looked  upon  their  mansions  as  given  up  to  plunder;  and  struck 
by  the  might  the  people  had  displayed,  they  counted  little  on  its  great- 
ness of  soul. 

M.  Laffiite's  plan  was  determined.  Goine  i^p  to  M.  Oudart,  he  said, 
*•  Yesterday  I  requested  you  to  go  to  Neuilly.  The  prince's  reply  to 
the  notification  I  sent  him  was,  /  thank  you,*  Have  the  goodness  to 
return  to  him.  Let  him  take  his  choice  between  a  passport  and  a 
crown.  If  I  succeed  I  will  not  charge  him  banker's  commission :  if  I 
fail  he  will  disavow  my  proceedings." 

People  flocked  from  all  parts  to  Laffitte's :  the  apartments,  the  court- 
yards, and  the  gardens  were  crowded  with  grand»  sei^neur«i  capitalists, 

*  This  form  of  reply  ii  negative  in  French. — Translator, 
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men  of  the  law,  and  national  guards.  Inquisitive  spectators  posted 
themselves  on  the  roofs  of  the  adjoining  hcKises.  A  huge  buzzing  rose 
from  this  incessantly-renewed  swarm  of  persons  animated  by  various 
passions.  Some  cartridges  halving  been  brought  into  the  courtyard 
occasioned  a  violent  uproar ;  for  the  men  of  the  people  scrambled  for 
them,  there  being  yet  more  shots  to  fire.  M.  Degoussee  entered,  hold- 
ing a  paper  in  his  hand.  That  intrepid  cit^en  had  gone  at  daybreak 
to  offer  General  Pajol  the  command  of  the  national  guards.  In  revolu- 
tions, authority  belongs  to  him  who  lays  hold  on  it.  But  the  general 
having  replied  that  an  authorization  from  the  deputies  seemed  to  him 
to  be  necessary,  M.  Degoussee  hastened  to  the  Due  de  Choiseurs, 
where  he  met  M.  Dupin,  and  the  latter  wrote,  ^  The  deputies  assembled 
in  Paris  authorize  General  Pajol  to  take  the  command  of  the  Parisian 
militia.** — "  Parisian  militia  !*'  exclaimed  M.  Degoussee,  **  why  that 
word  ?" — *^  Because  the  national  guard  bae  been  legally  dissolved,"  re- 
plied M.  Dupin,  who  did  not  choose  to  risk  his  bead  in  this  revolution. 
That  same  morning,  in  that  same  hotel  of  the  Due  de  Choiseul,  he  had 
said,  on  hearing  of  the  success- of  the  royal  army,  and  in  presence  of 
the  Chevalier  de  Pannat,  •*  The  royal  troops  are  gaining  the  day  on  all 
points,  and,  mafoi,  it  is  very  fortunat^that  it  is  so." 

The  deputies  assembled  at  Laffitte*s,  signed  the  written  authorization 
presented  tb  them  by  M.  Degoussee ;  but  they  did  so  with  trouble  and 
dismay.  To  give  the  armed  people  a  chief  who  was  not  a  deputy, 
was  to  set  up  by  the  side  of  the  legal  authority  an  authority  purely 
insurrectional.  Just  as  M.  Degoussee  was  quitting  the  room,  M. 
Baillot,  a  deputy  of  Meiun,  hurried  up  to  him,  and  asked  to  see  the 
authorization,  as  if  to  look  jt  over,  and  he  did  not  give  back  the  paper 
till  be  bad  furtively  torn  off  the  signatures.  This  was  the  style  in 
which  the  bourgeoisie  prepared  itself  for  the  management  of  public 
affairs. 

Meanwhile,  the  throng  was  increasing :  a  man  of  the  people  brought 
news  that  the  Louvre  was  taken  ;  M.  de  Lafayette  arrived.  Audry  de 
Puyraveau  had  gone  to  him  very  early  in  the  morning  to  urge  him  to 
take  the  command  of  the  troops,  and  was  received  by  M.  Carbonnel, 
who  said  to  him,  «*  But  do  you  know,  you  are  about  to  make  the  general 
incur  great  risks  ?'*  To  which  Audry  warmly  replied,  *'  And  I,  too, 
sir,  have  I  not  been  running  great  risks  these  two  days  ?*'  On  his  way 
to  Laffitte's,  Audry  de  Puyraveau  found  a  great  concourse  of  the  people 
in  the  Rue  D'Artois,  and  M.  Mignet  crying  out  to  them,  "Make  your 
minds  easy,  my  friends ;  this  evening  you  will  have  the  Due  d*Orleans 
for  king." 

Those  who  were  met  at  Laffitte's  had  not  all  arrived  as  yet  at  so 
definite  a  plan,  but  they  all  heartily  invoked  the  establishment  of  a 
regular  government ;  some  that  the  revolution  might  find  a  pilot ;  others, 
and  these  were  the  majority,  that  it  might  be  rigorously  watched  and 
kept  in  check.  Already,  too,  the  necessity  of  a  directing  power  had 
been  proclaimed  in  the  streets  by  the  combatants  themselves.  Several 
citize.ns  had  assembled  tumultuously  in  the  house  of  Garnier  Pages,  ia 
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the  Rue  Sainle  Avoye ;  and  there  it  had  been  determined  that  General 
Liafayette,  General  Gerard,  and  the  Due  de  Choiseul,  should  be  invited 
to  take  the  pubh'c  force  into  their  bands.  At  the  same  lime,  by  a  sin- 
gular coincidence,  MM.  Charles  Teste  and  Tachereau  were  creating  in 
the  offices  of  the  National  a  provisional  government,  consisting  of  MM. 
Lafayette,  Gerard,  and  Labbey  de  Pompi^res.  Upon  the  advice  of  the 
poet  Beranger,  the  name  of  the  Due  de  Choiseul  was  substituted  for 
that  of  the  latter;  and  a  proclamation,  which  the  Conatitutionnel  was 
erroneously  induced  to  publish,  spread  through  Paris  the  grand  news 
of  a  government  which  existed  only  in  the  minds  of  some  courageous 
forgers,  who  counted  on  success  for  acquittal. 

Presently  nothing  was  done  in  the  capital  but  by  virtue  of  this  imagi- 
nary power :  the  most  intelligent  city  in  the  world  was  governed  by 
a  word. 

Men  who  had  received  their  warrant  from  themselves  alone,  installed 
themselves  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  as  representatives  of  the  provisional 
government ;  end  in  that  capacity  they  parodied  the  majesty  of  com- 
mand, signed  orders,  distributed  employments,  and  conferred  dignities. 
Great  was  the  number  of  those  who,  on  the  faith  of  some  college  remi- 
niscences, dreamed  then  of  playing  the  part  of  Sylla ;  and  side  by  side 
with  young  men  of  thoughtful  courage,  and  disinterested  in  their  daring, 
were  seen  ambitious  scramblers,  whose  hardihood  was  mere  ignorance 
of  obstacles,  or  the  delirium  of  vanity.  Their  reign  was  short,  because 
those  who  would  dare  greatly  n^ust  be  able  to  do  greatly;  but  it  was 
real,  and  gave  occasion  to  scenes  of  unexampled  buffoonery.  Gentle- 
men parcelled  out  the  administration  of  France  between  them  by  private 
contract  in  the  Salte  St.  Jean,  where  applicants  for  office  were  arriving 
every  moment  to  bow  before  the  omnipotence  of  the  rulers  of  the  place. 
There  M.  Dumoulin*  held  sway  by  virtue  of  his  cocked  hat  and  feathers 
and  his  brilliant  uniform.  He  had  promoted  himself  to  the  rank  of 
commandant  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  nnd  he  fulfilled  the  functions  of  that 
post  up  to  a  certain  point.  M.  Alexandre  de  Laborde  had  put  in  his 
claim  for  a  place  in  the  victory,  and  the  commandant  of  the  hotel,  with 
adnurable  coolness,  named  him  Prefect  of  the  Seine  by  beat  of  drum. 
M.  de  Montalivet,  who  had  been  absent  from  Paris  during  the  conflict, 
came  in  his  turn  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville  to  make  known  his  expectations; 
but  it  was  to  M.  Baude  he  addressed  himself.  He  asked  for  the  direc- 
torship of  the  bridges  and  roads,  at  the  same  time  declaring  that  if  M. 
Baude  had  reserved  this  for  himself,  he  would  cheerfully  forego  his 
claim.  M.  Baude  replied  like  a  man  who  did  not  think  himself  em- 
powered either  to  give  or  to  take.  Thus  this  strange  revolution  exhi- 
bited, in  the  space  of  a  few  days,  all  the  various  aspects  of  humanity, 
heroism  and  meanness,  manly  passions  and  childish  vanities,  grandeur 
and  wretchedness,  that  is  to  say  the  whole  man. 

During  this  time  a  deputation,  of  which  the  two  brothers  Garnier- 
Pag^s  made  part,  entered  the  Hotel  Laffitte,  with  an  ofier  of  the 

^  Qq.  Duboorg  f— TVoiufalar. 
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government  to  Generals  Lafayette  and  Gerard.  The  latter  replied 
evasively ;  the  former  met  the  proposal  with  boyish  ardour.  He 
merely  asked  permission  to  communicate  it  to  his  colleagues;  and 
going  among  them,  he  said,  *«  Gentlemen,  I  am  strongly  solicited  to  take 
the  command  of  Paris/'  But  Lafayette  master  of  Paris  signified  the 
people  master  of  the  thoroughfares. 

M.  Bertin  de  Vaux  was  present,  a  man  without  elevation  of  soul,  but 
of  rare  penetration,  and  of  a  certain  reach  of  mind  for  evil.  Adroit  in 
managing  others  through  the  care  he  took  always  to  avoid  making  him* 
self  promine;it  or  conspicuous,  be  had  long  gathered  round  him,  through 
his  brother's  instrumentality,  several  superior  writers,  who  insensibly 
imbibed  his  notions,  and  submitted  to  his  supremacy,  the  more  because 
he  did  not  suffer  them  to  discern  it.  In  this  way  he  had  created  in 
the  Journal  des  Debats,  a  power  with  which  every  successive  govern- 
ment had  been  forced  to  make  terms.  M.  Bertin  de  Vaux  had  no  po- 
litical passions :  the  egotism  of  his  opinions  was  cold  and  thoroughly 
calculated.  Too  intelligent  not  to  be  very  well  aware  that  a  change  in 
political  fdrms  may  after  all  amount  to  no  more  than  a  new  fashion  of 
protection  accorded  to  the  same  interests,  he  had  served  all  the  suc- 
cessive governments  one  after  the  other,  without  ceasing  to  be  true  to 
his  own  doctrines,  which  were  those  of  '69.  M.  Bertin  de  Vaux  was 
one  of  the  statesmen  of  the  bourgeoisie. 

Admirable,  too, .was  his  knowledge  of  that  body.  He  knew  how 
great  was  its  strength,  and  how  far  it  was  capable  of  pushing  its  mas- 
ter passion,  the  love  of  property.  He  kpew,  therefore,  that  to  stifle 
the  social  revolution  to  which  the  political  revolution  was  about  to  give 
birth,  there  was  but  one  step  to  be  taken,  the  reorganization  of  the  na- 
tional guard,  or,  in  other  words,  the  enrolment  of  proprietors  for  the 
defence  of  property,  ^yhen  he  heard  Lafayette  talk  of  wielding  the 
authority  of  state,  he  began  to  play  the  enthusiast,  and  cried  out,  "  If 
we  cannot  resuscitate  Bailly,  the  vfrtuous  mayor  of  i7b9,  let  Us  rejoice 
at  finding  again  the  illustrious  chief  of  the  national  guard."  This  was 
an  adroit  way  of  recalling  to  Lafayette's  mind  one  of  those  recollec- 
tions that  are  dear  to  the  vanity  of  aged  men :  besides,  Lafayette  had 
no  very  commanding  range  of  vision.  . 

Lafayette  accepted  the  proposal  made  to  him,  and  set  out  for  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  the  Tuileries  of  the  people  since  the  era  of  the  10th  ot 
August.  Every  one  pressed  forward  to  see  the  marquis,  who  was  be- 
loved of  the  people,  as  he  passed ;  they  helped  him  over  the  barriers; 
and  he,  leaning  on  the  arms  of  M.  Carbonnel  and  of  M.  Audry  de 
Puyraveau,  proceeded  on  his  way,  cheered  by  the  popular  acclama- 
tions, and  smiling  at  this  ovation,  which  brought  freshly  back  to  him 
the  impressions  of  his  young  days. 

In  the  Rue  Neuve-Saint-Marc  he  perceived  a  young  man,  M.  £tienne 
Arago,  who  wore  a  tri-coloured  cockade  in  his  hat.  He  sent  word  to 
him  by  iVl.  Paques  to  take  it  ofT,  and  when  Arago  manifested  his  sur- 
prise, *•  Not  yet,  my  friend,"  he  said  to  him,  waving  his  hand.  Thou- 
sands of  citizens,  however,  already  wore  the  tricolour  ribbon  in  their 
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battonlioles ;  but  such  was  the  stupor  with  which  this  unlooked-fd^ 
reyolation  had  affected  the  noblest  minds  !  At  the  moment  Lafayette 
passed  under  the  archway  of  the  Hdtel  de  ViHe,  the  muhitude  rent  the 
sky  with  a  long  sustained  shout  of  joy  mingled  with  the  discharge  of 
musketry.  Colonel  Dubourg  being  apprized  by  M.  £tienne  Arago  of 
the  generals  cLrrival,  replied,  **  A  tout  seigneur^  taut  hormeur  ;"  he 
went  to  meet  the  old  general,  bowed  respectfully  before  him,  and  an 
hour  afterwards  M.  de  Lafayette  held  in  his  hands  the  destinies  of 
France. 

The  deputies  who  had  formed  a  little  close  committee  at  M.  Laf- 
fitte^s,  to  which  the  public  were  not  admitted,  saw  clearly  how  impor- 
tant it  was  for  them  that  they  should  counter-balance  the  power  of  a 
man  who  had  received  his  investiture  from  the  people.  To  this  end 
they  chose  from  their  own  body  General  Gerard  to  intrust  him  with 
the  direction  of  active  operations.  As  for  the  organization  of  the  civil 
power,  was  it  expedient  to  create  a  provinonal  government  as  M. 
Mauguin  required,  or  merely  a  municipal  commiaaion^  as  M.  Guizot 
proposed  !  The  latter  opinion  prevailed,  because  it  was  the  more  timid 
of  the  two,  and  decided  nothing.  A  ballot  was  taken  then  for  the 
nomination  of  the  members  who  should  con\pose  the  commission ;  and 
the  choice  fell  on  MM.  Casimir  Perier,  Laffitte,  Gerard,  t)dier,  Lobau, 
and  Audry  de  Puyraveau«  The  latter  was  put  in  nomination  without 
his  own  knowledge,  and  only  heard  of  his  appointment  at  the  Hotel  de 
Yiile.  M.  Odier  refused  to  act,  and  his  place  was  supplied  by  M.  de 
Schonen.  M.  Laffitte  had  hurt  his  foot;  but  in  addition  to  this,  it  vras 
necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  plans,  that  he  should  make  his 
own  house  the  focus  of  all  the  events  of  the  day.  General  Gerard 
made  the  military  duties  which  had  just  been  imposed  on  him  a  pre* 
text  for  not  goincr  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  The  deputies  applauded  his 
course,  delighted  to  have  an  homme  (T^peesii  their  disposal ;  and  the 
commission  finally  com  posed  of  MM.  Casimir  Perier,  Lobau,  de  Scho- 
nen, and  Audry  de  Puyraveau,  completed  its  numbers  by  the  adjunC" 
tion  of  M.  Mauguin. 

The  municipal  commission  was  no  sooner  formed  than  it  published 
the  following  manifesto,  a  palpable  testimony  of  the  distrust  that  armed 
against  the  people  that  bourgeoisie  which  was  about  to  lay  hold  of  the 
rudder  of  the  state. 

**  The  depotiea  mwftmbled  in  Pirii  have  felt  it  their  doty  to  remedv  the  grsTe  dang«n 
thet  Cbreatee  the  aecarity  of  persona  and  property.  A  comnDisaton  haa  been  named  to 
watch  over  the  intereata  ofalJyin  the  abaence  of  all  regular  organ ization.*' 

This  manifpsto,  so  insulting  to  the  people,  wns  the*  first  measure 
taken  by  the  first  authority  that  emanated  from  the  revolution.  This 
was  making  great  haste.  The  municipal  commission,  nevertheless, 
rendered  some  services,  and  it  would  have  rendered  greater,  Bad  it* 
consented  to  follow  the  course  M.  Mauguin  wished  it  to  take.     Unfor- 
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innately,  M.  Mauguin  exercised  but  a  feeble  influence  over  his  col- 
leagues: he  was  regarded  with  misgiving  by  the  rigid  Audry  du 
Puyraveau ;  M.  de  Schonen  had  no  sympathy  with  him ;  and  General 
Lobau  was  shy  of  a  superiority  tonirhich  he  could  not  lilbroit  without 
detriment  to  his  own  personal  importance.  An  active  and  intelligent 
young  roan,  M.  Hypolite  Bonnelier,  had  been  among  the  first  to  enter 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  where  the  functions  of  secretary  had  been  assigned 
to  him  by  Lebyette^:  he  was  retained  in  that  post  by  the  municipal 
commission ;  but  it  took  likewise  as  secretary,  M.  Odilon  Barrot,  who 
had  been  recommended  to  it  by  M.  L^ffitte.  This  circumstance  had 
no  little  influence  on  the  attitude  assumed  by  the  new  authority* 
There  existed  between  M.  Mauguin  and  M .  Odilon  Banot  a  discre- 
pancy of  opinion  rendered  more  intense  by  a  latent  rivalship,  thai 
neither  owned  to  himself,  but  which  actuated  them  both. 

M.  Matfguin,  however,  was  no  sooner  installed  than  he  displayed  all 
his  natural  activity.  M.  Bavoux  was  named  prefect  of  police,  and  M. 
Chardel  director  of  the  post-office.  A  proclamation  placed  the  public 
monuments  under  the  protection  of  the  French  people.  Various  cir- 
culars were  drawn  up,  having  for  their  object  to  make  provision  for  the 
most  immediate  necessities.  M.  Mauguin  wished  that  the  municipal 
commission  should  assume  the  title  of  provisional  government.  Gen- 
eral Lobau  opposed  this  in  the  most  decided  manner.  Meanwhile  a 
notification  arrived  that  many  workmen  were  in  want  of  bread :  money 
was  necessary.  Application  was  made  to  M.  Casimir  Perier,  who  re- 
plied, •*  It  is  past  four  o'clock,  my  cash-room  is  closed.'* 

During  this  day  of  the  29th  the  Hotel  Laffitte  never  ceased  for  a 
moment  to  be  the  centre  of  the  agitators  of  Paris :  people  flocked  to  it 
simultaneously  from  all  parts ;  deputations  succeeded  deputations ;  the 
people  had  free  admission ;  and  in  this  vast  medley  not  a  sinffle  actof 
Tiolence  was  committed,  not  one  article  was  stolen.  M.  Laffitte's 
horses  were  running  in  every  direction,  mounted  b^  unknown  riders» 
and  in  the  evening  tbey  were  all  safe  again  in  the  staUes.  But  the 
representatives  of  the  higher  bourgeoisie  did  not  the  |ess  cherish  a 
deep  distrust  of  the  people. 

General  Pajol,  who  had  entered  the  courtyard  crying  out,  **  I  bring 
you  the  Waterloo  hat,"  was  very  badly  received :  Ueneral  Lafayette 
was  too  popular  not  to  be  looked  on  still  more  unfavourably.  In  order 
to  beget  for  General  Gerard  an  influence  which  might  be  turned  to  ac- 
count at  need,  he  was  strongly  urged  to  put  on  his  uniform,  show  him- 
self to  the  people,  and  visit  the  rarricades.  M.  Casimir  Perier  wrote 
to  his  son's  tutor,  *«  Come  without  delsy  to  the  Hotel  Laffitte,  and 
bring  horses  with  you."  M.  Gerard  hesitated,  but  the  request  was 
urged  with  increased  earnestness.  **  Just  the  way  with  all  you  mili- 
tary men,"  said  M.  Eugene  Laffitte,  to  stimulate  him,.  **  you  cannot 
march  unless  you  are  followed  by  red  trousers."  At  last  thegeneml 
gave  way,  and  he  set  out  to  show  the  people  it  was  in  no  f«ar  ol  want- 
mg  leaders  after  the  battle.    He  still  wore  the  white  cockade,  w4iieh 
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be  took  off  at  the  suggestion  of  M.  Sarrans,  but  he  did  not  put  any 
other  in  its  place. 

On  the  whole,  whether  it  was  from  fear,  indifierence,  or  thoughtless- 
nesSr  those  who  had  already  presented  themselves  as  leaders  nowhere 
eyioced  any  impatient  alacrity  to  hoist  the  colours  for  which  the  people 
had  fought.  The  manner  in  which  the  tricolour  flag  was  hoisted  at 
the  Hotel  de  Ville  deserves  to  be  narrated.  M.  Dumoulin  having  per- 
ceived one  lying  rolled  up,  and  all  covered  with  dust,  behind  a  piece 
of  furniture,  signified  his  intention  of  hanging  it  out  from  a  window  of 
the  Salle  St.  Jean,  and  did  so  upon  a  sign  of  assent  from  M.  Baude. 
Nations  are  too  often  led  with  signs  and  words;  but  this  was  a  fact 
which  all  the  great  men  of  the  moment  seemed  not  aware  of.  M, 
de  Lafayette,  seconded  by  the  chief  of  his  stafl^,  Colonel  Zimmer,  a 
brave  officer,  but  whose  capacity  was  n^ore  limited  than  his  patriotism 
and  zeal,  left  matters  of  policy  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  hands  of  sub- 
ordinates. 

A  peer  of  France  was  hastening,  meanwhile,  to  the  Hotel  Laffitte. 
This  was  the  Due  de  Choiseul.  He  had  learned  that  he  governed 
France,  and  the  news  paralyzed  him  with  terror.  As  none  could  fore- 
see what  might  yet  arise  out  of  so  sudden  a  commotion,  the  Due  de 
Choiseul  took  M.  Laffitte  to  witness  bow  innocent  he  was.  He  pro- 
tested above  all  against  the  association  of  his  name  with  that  of  La- 
&yette,  adding  that  he  would  be  sole  possessor  of  power  or  nothina. 
**  At  that  rate  you  shall  be  nothing,  M.  le  Due,'*  a  voice  exclaimed. 
The  duke  subsequently  published  a  manifesto  terminating  with  these 
words :  «*  Now  that  the  victory  is  no  longer  uncertain,  I  deem  it  a  duty 
of  conscience  to  declare  that  I  never  made  part  of  the  provisional  go- 
vernment, and  that  no  proposal  of  the  kind  was  ever  made  to  me.  I 
accepted,  silently,  all  dangers  in  the  hour  of  combat;  I  owe  homage  to 
truth  in  the  hour  of  victory."    This  was  admired* 

Meanwhile  the  royal  army,  forced  to  abandon  the  capital,  had  con- 
tinued its  retreat  towards  St.  Cloud,  but  every  battalion  followed  its  own 
route  as  it  were  by  chance.  The  Swiss  battalions,  part  of  the  3d  battalion 
of  the  guards,  the  i5th  light,  and  some  detachments  of  the  1st  guards, 
took  the  road  by  Cours  la  Reine  and  the  Quai  de  Chaillot.  More  vic- 
tims fell  at  Chaillot.  Children  started  out  unexpectedly  at  the  corners  of 
the  streets  and  fired  on  the  troops  with  a  ferocity  that  was  inexplicable. 
Here  fell  one  of  the  most  accomplished  and  gallant  officers  of  the  guards, 
M.  Lemotheux.  No  one  had  more  forcibly  than  he  disapproved  of  the 
ordinances,  und  he  was  preparing  to  tender  his  resignation.  He  fell 
dead,  struck  by  a  ball  discharged  by  an  insurgent  only  ten  years  of  age. 
Other  officers  received  mortal  wounds,  and  one  was  on  the  point  of  being 
made  prisoner.  Being  separated  from  his  regiment,  he  was  obliged  to 
^pasa  the  night  at  Chaillot,  whence  he  escaped  the  next  day  in  disguise. 
.The  disinterestedness  and  grandeur  of  the  end  aimed  at  can  alone  ab- 
polve  those  who  excite  the  thirst  of  blood  among  a  people,  for  there  is 
.something  in  it  epidemic.    The  revolution  of  July  was,  even  to  child- 
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hood,  an  encoangement  to  heroism,  but  it  was  also  a  provocation  to 
cruelty. 

The  battalions  which  had  not  taken  the  road  by  Cours  la  Reine  had 
rallied  at  the  Arc  de  I'Etoile  whence  they  extended  as  fat  as  the  Porte 
Maillot.  They  were  close  by  the  hoase  of  Casimir  Perier ;  a  major  and 
some  officers  were  asked  in ;  they  were  politely  received,  and  refresh* 
ments  were  set  before  them.  Their  distress  of  mind  was  poignant  and 
profound.  What  terrible  soldiers  are  these  Parisians  1  said  the  major 
pondering  over  ail  the  gaps  death  had  made  in  his  regiment.  There, 
as  at  Chaillot,  a  band  of  children  assailed  some  soldiers  with  firearms; 
and  the  latter,  pursuing  their  aggressors,  entered  a  house  where  some 
workmen  were  drinking,  and  these  they  slaughtered  in  their  blind  ex- 
asperation. Some  cannon  shots,  fired  in  the  direction  of  Neuilly,  threw 
balls  into  the  park,  which  the  Due  d'Orleans  had  an  opportunity  of 
weighing  in  his  hand ;  one  of  these  balls  killed  a  villager  who  was  cross- 
ing the  bridge.  Thus  the  mischief  that  every  war  produces  survived 
the  war. 

The  dauphin,  who  had  superseded  the  Due  de  Raguse  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  troops,  came  to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  to  receive  them,  hot 
not  one  opportune  thought  couM  he  borrow  from  his  grief,  or  rather 
from  his  anger.  Going  up  to  a  captain,  he  asked  him  how  many  meD 
he  had  bst.  «*Many,monseigneur,"  replied  the  captain  with  big  tears 
rolling  down  his  cheeks.  "You  have  plenty,  you  have  plenty,"  was 
the  careless  remark  of  the  dauphin,  who  was  born  a  prince.  The  troops 
arrived  in  St.  Cloud, dying  with  hunger,  breathless  and  panic-stricken. 
They  were  made  to  bivouac  in  the  park.  The  greatest  disorder  pre- 
vailed in  the  environs  of  the  chateau.  The  horses  were  standing  ready 
saddled  and  loaded  in  the  courtyard;  the  pupils  of  St.  Cyr  arrived  in 
haste ;  there  were,  moreover,  round  that  endangered  throne  four  pieces 
of  cannon,  and  some  schoolboys  to  work  them.  The  Due  de  Bordeaux 
was  at  dinner.  It  is  related  that  M.  de  Damas  having  caused  the  table 
to  be  cleared,  the  Due  de  Bordeaux  himself  took  several  silver  dishes, 
which  he  raised  with  difficulty  over  his  head,  and  handed  to  the  attend- 
ants to  carry  down  to  the  soldiers.  This  afibrded  the  young  prince 
much  amusement;  it  was  a  new  kind  of  game  for  the  child. 

The  time  for  compromises  was  now  gone  by  for  Charles  X.  His 
enemies  had  obtained  such  success,  that  nothing  remained  for  him  but 
to  continue  wholly  king  or  wholly  xd  cease  to  be  so :  a  favourable  position, 
because  an  extreme  one.  As  long  as  the  chances  were  on  his  side,  it 
was  allowable  for  him  to  yield  somewhat ;  but  now,  on  the  point  of  being 
struck  down,  there  was  but  one  course  left  him,  one  only  course,  to  fight 
to  the  death,  no  longer  for  royalty  alone,  but  for  autocracy.  This  is  the 
course  he  would  have  taken  had  his  soul  been  as  iofiy  as  his  rank;  for 
to  hearts  worthy  of  empire  the  excess  of  disaster  is  itself  a  might. 
But  the  misfortune  of  this  king  was  to  foster  in  a  vulgar  mind  the  growth 
of  gigantic  designs.  He  was  doomed  to  be  crushed  beneath  the  inor- 
dinate weight  on  which  he  had  presumed  to  try  his  strength. 

The  Due  de  Mortemart  had  arrived  the  preceding  evening  in  Su 
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Cload.  He  was  a  grand  seigneur  half  converted  to  liberalism.  Being 
a  soldier,  he  had  acquired  in  camp-life  a  bluntness  of  language  and  a 
simplicity  of  manners  that  ill  consorted  with  the  habits  of  tbe  aristo- 
cracy: he  had  served  with  Qeneral  Sebastiani,  the  friend  of  the  Due 
d'Orleans;  at  Waterloo  he  had  almost  saved  the  life  of  a  son  of  the  peo- 
ple. General  Mouton ;  as  ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg,  he  had  been  the 
medium  of  the  constitutional  recommendations  addressed  to  the  cabinet 
of  the  Tuileries  by  the  Emperor  Nicolas.  For  all  these  reasons,  Charles 
X.  little  liked  him.  He  sent  for  him  however.  In  a  first  intervieif 
they  had  had  together,  Charles  had  said,  &  propos  to  the  danger  of  con- 
cession, •*!  have  not  forgotten  the  events  that  took  place  forty  years  ligo. 
I  do  not  wish  to  ride  in  a  cart  like  my  brother,  I  choose  to  ride  on 
horBeback."  But  the  old  monarch's  feelings  were  now  no  longer  the 
same,  and  he  declared  to  the  Due  de  Mortemart  that  he  named  him  his 

ETiiae  minister.  The  duke  respectfully  but  strenuously  declined  the 
onour, alleging  his  natural  disinclination  for  public  affairs,  bis  incapacity, 
his  love  of  repose,  and  a  fever  that  he  had  carried  with  him  from  the  hanks 
of  the  Danube.  Charles  X.  persisted,  and  at  last  exclaimed  impetu- 
oasly,  *•  You  refuse  then  to  save  my  life  and  that  of  my  ministers?"— 
«*  If  that  is  what  your  majesty  demands  of  me — *'  **  Yes,  that  very 
thing,"  said  the  king,  interrupting  him,  and  he  added,  with  an  involun- 
tary outbreak  of  distrust,  **  Lucky  still  that  they  impose  upon  me  only 
you !" 

M.  de  Polignac  appeared  in  the  hall  where  MM.  de  Vitrolles,  de 
Semonville,  and  d'Argout  were  awaiting  some  decision.  M.  de  Polig- 
nac would  only  admit  M,  de  Vitrolles  to  the  king ;  but  M.  de  Semon- 
ville going  up  to  him  took  hold  of  his  hands  affectionately,  and  said, 
**  You  know,  my  dear  prince,  what  confidence  we  repose  in  you,  bat 
the  circumstances  are  momentous ;  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  WjS 
should  speak  to  Charles  X."  M.  de  Vitrolles  seconded  this  entreaty, 
and  the  three  negotiators  were  introduced  to  the  king.  A  dignified 
resignation  was  manifested  in  all  his  deportment;  but  his  countenance 
betrayed  that  inward  bitterness  which  human  vanitv  ineffectually  disa- 
vows. **  Messieurs,*'  he  said,  "you  have  so  willed  it;  go,  tell  the 
Parisians  that  the  king  revokes  the  orders ;  but  I  declare  to  you  that  I 
believe  this  to  be  fatal  to  the  interests  of  France  and  of  the  monarchy." 

The  three  negotiatora  set  off  in  an  open  carriage  for  Paris,  followed 
by  the  Comte  de  Girardin  on  horaeback.  On  the  road  M.  de  Semon- 
ville continually  cried  out, "My  friends,  the  ministere  are  down,"  and 
be  accompanied  these  words  with  coarse  oaths,  flatteries  as  he  thought 
them,  when  addressed  by  a  grand  seigneur  from  his  coach  to  the 
people.  In  this  way  they  reached  the  Place  de  Gr^ve.  Several  times 
on  the  route,  M*  de  Vitrolles  had  felt  his  hand  cordially  grasped  by 
men,  who,  had  they  known  his  name,  would  have  stretched  him  dead 
on  the  spot. 

The  Hotel  de  Ville  presented  at  this  time  the  twofold  aspect  of  a  club 
and  of  a  camp:  it  was  the  rallying-point  of  all  the  daring  spirits,  the 
place  of  bivouac  of  the  insurrection.    A  shudder  ran  through  the  three 
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gmlihhcmnM  at  the  sight  of  those  bold  determined  faces,  those  brawny- 
figures  dressed  in  raffs,  those  muskets,  swords,  and  patches  of  gore. 
What  was  the  style  of  language  befitting  this  palace  of  equality  ?  Ought 
they  not  to  make  use  of  the  word  citizen,  which  '93  had  inscribed  in 
its  formidable  vocabulary  ?  Meeting  on  4he  steps  of  the  hotel  M.  Ar- 
mand  Marrast,  whom  he  did  not  know,  M.  de  Semonville  said  to  hiiQ, 
dubiously,  **  Can  we  speak  with  M.  Lafayette  ....  young  manf^* 
Thus  he  cloaked,  under  the  dignity  of  his  great  age,  the  obstinate  pride 
of  his  rank. 

The  negotiators  were  kindly  leceived  by  the  municipal  coramission* 
which  had  been  joined  by  M.  Lafayette.  Incalculable  consequences 
might  have  been  expected  from  this  first  attempt  at  reconciliation  be* 
tween  royalty  and  the  bourgeoisie.  But  to  aspire  to  save  the  throne 
was  hazardous  at  such  a  moment,  above  all  in  such  a  place :  for  the 
multitude  was  chafing  below,  and  demanding  in  payment  for  their  blood 
not  something  better,  but  something  new. 

M.  Baude,  however,  having  announced  to  the  crowd  that  Charles  X. 
consented  to  revoke  the  ordinances,  one  of  the  people  shouted,  *«  Long 
live  our  good  king  who  capitulates !"  but  the  cry  was  not  responded  to 
by  those  about  him. 

When  the  three  were  introduced  to  the  commission,  M.  de  Semon- 
ville was  the  first  to  spejtk.  His  voice  was  very  weak,  whether  it  was 
that  fatigue  had  really  exhausted  his  strength,  or  that  he  wished  to  ex- 
cite in  tne  mittds  of  the  commissioners  that  sort  of  interest  which  is  felt 
for  the  devoted ness  of  an  aged  roan.  He  apologized  for  the  presence 
of  the  too  famous  Baron  de  VitroUes;  then  he  commanded  to  the  gene- 
rosity of  the  victors  that  royalty  which  had  been  so  oflen  smitten,  and 
which  had  tearfully  suflTered  itself  to  be  disarmed.  Though  the  nomi- 
nation of  MM.  Morteroart  and  Gerard  was  all  that  had  as  yet  been  talked 
of  at  St.  Cloud,  he  gave  it  to  be  understood  that  the  king  would  readily 
assent  to  give  them  Casimir  Perier  for  colleague,  and  he  pointed  to  that 
individual  as  he  spoke.  Then  turning  to  M.  de  Lafayette,  he  reminded 
him  that  forty  years  before,  the  dangers  that  beset  Paris  had  brought 
them  both  together  in  that  same  Hotel  de  Ville.  Suddenly  a  messenger 
enters,  and  delivers  a  letter  to  Casimir  Perier,  from  the  Comte  Alex- 
andre de  Oirardin,  informing  him  that  negotiations  had  been  opened. 
The  surprise  this  caused  was  extreme.  What  meant  this  playing  at 
cross  purposes  ?  Was  the  commission  made  the  dupe  of  some  intrigue! 
Uneasiness  and  misgiving  were  depicted  in  the  austere  and  noble  coun- 
tenance of  Audry  de  Puyraveau.  M.  de  Vitrolles,  who  was  seated 
next  M.  de  Schonen,  vainly  tried  to  sooth  him,  saying,  as  he  slapped 
him  on  the  knee,  *•  J^A,  mon  Dim  I  I  am  more  a  friend  to  the  charter 
than  you  yourself ;  it  was  I  that  suggested  the  declaration  of  St.  Ouen.** 
M.  de  Schonen  had  been  implicated  too  deeply  to  look  for  impunity  to 
anything  else  than  the  downfall  of  a  monarchy,  from  which  Ney's  death 
had  snatched  the  prerogative  of  mercy.  He  spoke  out  all  the  agitation 
of  his  soul  in  these  terrible  words:  **It  is  too  late!  The  throne  of 
Charles  X.  has  foundered  in  blood  1"    As  for  M.  Mauguin,  whose  na- 
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tural  ardoar  was  tempered  by  judgment  and  forethoaght,  he  did  not 
regard  the  monarchy  as  yet  lost,  and  he  wished  that  an  ear  shonld  be 
lent  to  nes^otiatron.  **  Have  yon  written  powers  ?**  he  asked.  This 
unexpected  question  disconcerted  M.  de  Semon Title;  whereupon  the 
frank  and  uncompromising  Audry  de  Puyraveau,  starting  up,  and  run- 
ning to  the  window^  cried  out,  **Say  not  a  word  more  of  accommoda- 
tions, or  I  will  call  up  the  people!" 

The  envoys  of  Chafes  X.  withdrew ;  but  Casimir  P^rier,  who  still 
retained  some  hopes,  entreated  them  to  go  to  Laffitte,  and  make  a  last 
effort  on  behalf  of  Charles  X.  M.  de  Semonville  was  discouraged,  and 
refused ;  the  two  others  consented ;  and  the  colleague  of  M.  de  Morte- 
roart  gave  them  a  pass,  in  which  the  name  of  Amaud  was  substituted 
for  that  of  VitroUes,  which  might  have  called  up  dangerous  recollections. 
With  that  scrap  of  paper,  the  negotiators  passed  freely  through  the  city, 
in  which,  as  I  have  already  said,  were  arrested  that  very  evening  se- 
veral young  men,  who  had  fought  gallantly,  but  to  whom  M.  Casimir 
Perier  had  not  given  a  safe  conduct! 

M.  d*Argout  presented  himself  alone  to  M.  Laffitte.  The  heat  was 
suffocating,  the  windows  were  open,  and  the  rooms  were  full  of  people. 
M.  d'Argout  drew  M.  Laffitte  aside  into  a  window  recess.  The  negotia- 
tor's voice  was  hollow  and  broken,  and  when  he  spoke  of  Charles  X.,  it 
was  almost  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  *^The  ordinances  are  withdrawn,** 
he  said,  **and  we  have  a  fresh  ministry.*'  *«Thi8  decision  should  have 
been  token  sooner,"  replied  Laffitte.  "At  present— "—"The  exigen- 
cies remain  the  same — " — ^*'No  doubt,  but  the  situations  are  changed. 
A  century  has  elapsed  within  twenty-four  hours."  M.  Bertin  de 
Yaux  was  in  the  room.  He  thought  he  could  guess  that  there  was  a 
compromise  in  liand,  and  he  cried  out  joyously,  "  So  then  at  last  we 
shall  be  able  to  negotiate."  These  words,  repeated  amongst  the  crowd 
that  thronged  the  hotel,  produced  the  most  violent  agitotion.  Some 
men  of  the  people,  covered  with  dust  and  worn  down  with  fatiguot 
were  stretched  on  the  seats  in  the  dining-room.  One  of  them  abruptly 
threw  open  the  door  between  that  room  and  the  one  in  which  Laffitte 
and  Argout  were  conversing,  and  making  his  musket  ring  on  the  floory 
he  called  out  with  a  terrible  voice,  "  Who  dares  to  tolk  here  of  nego- 
tiating with  Charles  Xr*-«"No  more  Bourbons,"  was  shouted  at  the 
same  moment  in  the  vestibule.  "You  hear  them,"  said  Laffitte. 
••Then  you  would  refuse  to  listen  to  any  proposal!"  replied  Argout. 
"Is  your  visit  official  ?" — ^•^ Officious  only,  but  were  it  official?"  "Then 
as  it  might  be."  M.  Argout  withdrew.  The  Louvre  was  token;  the 
capse  ofCharles  X.  was  lost. 

That  evening  M.  Laffitte  received  likewise  a  visit  from  M.  Forbin 
Janson,  who  came  to  ask  a  safeconduct  for  M.  de  Mortemart,  his  father- 
in-law.  M.  de  Mortemart  was  waited  for  till  midnight,  but  he  did  not 
come. 

M .  d'Argout  had  been  enabled  to  judge,  from  the  result  of  his  visit, 
of  the  real  state  of  things;  but  by  pursuing  his  mediation,  even  though 
it  should  lead  to  nothing,  he  was  providing  for  his  future  prospecto 
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under  either  party.  He  went,  therefore,  in  search  of  Baron  de  Yitrol- 
lea,  who  was  waiting  for  him  in  company  with  M.  Langsdorfl*,  and 
they  all  three  took  their  way  hack  to  St.  Cloud.  MM.  Charles  Laffitte 
and  S^valette  accompanied  them,  and  served  them  as  a  safeguard. 

The  day  of  the  29th  had  been  doubly  remarkable.  On  that  day  the 
people  made  the  throne  vacant,  and  the  bourgeoisie  took  its  measurea 
to  dispose  of  it.  On  one  side  the  labour,  on  the  other  the  recompense. 
Then,  as  €ver,  nameless  victims  served  as  stepping-stones  to  the  heari- 
]ei|s  ambitious. 

When  darkness  was  gathering  over  Paris,  General  Pajoi  was  as- 
cending the  Rue  de  Ghabrol  in  a  melancholy  mood.  Turning  to  M. 
Dagoussee,  who  accompanied  him,  he  said,  "*  You  led  determined  men 
to.  the  fight;  can  you  reckon  on  their  zeal?"*— ** Undoubtedly."— 
*^ Enough  to  give  them  orders  to  arrest  the  deputies?*'— '» Oh,  for  that 
I  could  venture  to  pledge  myself." — **ln  that  case  the  revolution  is  a 
failure." 

The  alarms  at  the  chateau  de  St.  Cloud  had  ceased  for  some  hours. 
The  great  saloon  looking  towards  Paris  presented  an  astonishing  spec- 
tacle. The  king  was  seated  with  M.  Duras,  gentleman  of  ihe  bed- 
chamber, M.  de  Ituxem^urg,  captain  of  the  guards,  and  the  Duchess 
de  Berri,  at  a  card-table.  The  dauphin,  who  always  suffered  himself 
to  be  engrossed  with  little  things,  and  never  thought  of  great  ones,  was 
poring  over  a  map.  M.  de  Mortemart,  restless  among  all  these  cooi-^ 
posed  personages,  was  every  moment  going  to  the  balcony,  and  listen- 
ing anxiously  to  every  distant  sound. 

The  rubber  of  whist  played  that  evening  by  Charles  X.,  was  speedily 
recounted  in  the  capital,  where  it  excited  a  great  burst  of  indignation* 
very  reasonable  in  those  who  desired  no  more  royalty,  puerile  in  those 
who  were  employed  in  making  another  king. 

The  Due  de  Luxembourg  had  given  orders  to  a  lieutenant  of  the 
guards  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  some  cavalry,  and  reconnoitre  the 
road  to  Neuilly.  The  officer  on  his  return  informed  him  that  he  bad 
observed  an  unusual  bustle  in  the  park  of  Neuilly  and  about  the  cha- 
teau ;  adding,  that  had  he  been  authorized  to  do  so,  he  could  easily 
have  carried  off  the  Due  de  Orleans.  Charles  X.  overhearing  the  lasl 
words,  said  sternly  to  the  officer,  ''Had  you  done  that,  sir,  I  would 
have  loudly  disavowed  the  act." 

Night  was  come,  and  the  party  was  about  to  separate,  when  the  Due 
de  Mortemart  went  up  to  the  dauphin,  and  begged  him,  as  he,  the  duke» 
was  going  to  Paris  on  a  mission  from  the  king,  that  he  would  revoke, 
at  least  as  far  as  himself  was  concerned,  the  order  cutting  off  all  com- 
munication between  Paris  and  St.  Cloud.  ''Eh?— What? — ^the  order 
^— very  well — we  will  see."  The  duke  could  obtain  no  more  definite 
reply.  He  withdrew,  therefore,  to  his  chamber,  more  distressed  than 
surprised,  for  the  words  of  Charles  X.  hung  heavy  at  his  heart. 
«* Lucky  that  they  force  only  you  upon  me;"  bitter  words  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  a  man  who  believed  he  was  risking  his  head  for  the  safety 
of  his  king.    But  Charles  X.  trusted  only  in  those  who  had  a  suffi- 
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cieolly  ample  stock  of  boseneas  to  make  their  own  opinions  wholly 
subservient  to  bis.  This  showed  but  little  knowledj^e  of  the  art  of 
reigning,  which  consists,  not  in  annulling  the  power  oforiginal  thought 
in  others,  but  in  making  it  the  monarch's  own,  as  did  Louis  XIV,  and 
Napoleon. 

After  all,  by  one  of  those  contradictions  easily  to  be  accounted  for  in 
days  so  full  of  unexpected  contingencies,  Charles  X.  showed  as  much 
hesitation  when  the  Duo  de  Mortemart  proposed  to  fulfil  his  mission, as 
he  had  before  shown  eagerness  to  impose  it  upon  him.  '*  Sire,"  said 
the  new  minister,  ** Time  presses;  I  must  be  gone."  And  the  king 
answered,  *'Not  yet,  not  yet;  I  expect  news  from  Paris." 

MM.  d'Argout  andVitrolles  arrived  during  the  night;  they  hastened 
to  M.  de  Mortemart  to  request  he  would  come  to  a  prompt  decision. 
**But  how  am  I  to  obtain  recognition  in  the  capital?"  he  objected. 
** Would  you  have  me  appear  there  as  a  political  adventurer?  I  must 
at  least  have  the  king's  signature."  The  new-comers  insisted :  they 
had  seen  Paris  in  one  of  those  violent  situations  in  which  a  single  minute 
is  enough  to  give  or  take  away  an  empire. 

It  was  therefore  decided  that  ordinances  should  be  hastily  drawn  np, 
revoking  those  of  the  25th,  re-establishing  the  national  guard,  the  cosn- 
mand  of  which  was  intrusted  to  Marshal  Maison,  and  naming  M.  Casi- 
mir  Perier  to  the  ministry  of  finance,  and  General  Gerard  to  that  of  war. 
But  everything  was  wanting,  pens,  ink,  and  paper:  there  was  not  even 
a  protocol  at  hand  to  serve  as  a  modeL  A  great  deal  of  difficulty  was 
felt  in  getting  out  of  these  petty  embarrassments^ — imperceptible  threads 
on  which  God  is  pleased  to  hang  the  destiny  of  royal  families  1  The 
difficulty  increased  when  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  the  signature  of 
Charles.  Several  lines  of  gardes-du-corps  had  to  be  passed  in  order  to 
reach  his  apartments.  The  Due  de  Mortemart  did  all  he  could  to  bend 
the  rigour  of  etiquette  in  that  critical  moment,  but  in  vain.  The  gardes- 
du-corps  thought  themselves  the  more  strictly  bound  to  obey  the  letter 
of  their  orders,  as  royalty  was  in  danger.  Vexed  and  exasperated  at 
this,  the  Due  de  Mortemart  went  to  the  valet-de-chambre  on  duty,  and 
said  to  him  with  extreme  warmth,  *«Sir,  I  hold  you  responsible  for  all 
that  may  happen."  At  last  he  was  introduced  into  the  bedroom  of 
Charles  X.  The  old  king  was  in  bed :  he  sat  up  feebly,  and  said,  in  a 
despondinff  voice,  **  Ha !  it  is  you  Monsieur  le  Due."  M.  de  Morte- 
mart told  him  he  must  make  haste;  that  the  ordinances  required  to  be 
signed  forthwith,  and  that  for  his  own  part  he  was  ready  to  set  off. 
''Let  us  wait  awhile,"  replied  Charles  X.  *«But,  Sire,  M.  d'Argout  is 
here;  he  will  tell  you  the  state  things  are  in  at  Paris."— *•  I  will  not 
see  M.  d'Argout,"  said  the  kin^,  who  did  not  like  him.  ••  Well  then. 
Sire,  the  Baron  de  VitroUes  is  with  him.  Is  it  your  pleasure  he  should 
be  brought  in?" — ^''The  Baron  de  VitroUes?  Yes,  let  him  come  in." 
M.  de  VitroUes  was  sent  for;  he  came  from  M.  de  Polignac's  bedroom, 
where  he  found  the  prince  half-asleep;  and  when  be  asked  what  incon- 
ceivable rashness  could  have  prompted  him  to  give  so  haughty  a  chal- 
lenge to  the^  revolutionary  spirit,  when  he  had  but  seven  thousand 
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men  at  his  disposal,  **  The  lists  showed  thirteen  thousand,*'  was  the 
prince's  reply. 

M.  de  Vitrolles  having  gone  up  to  the  king's  bed,  Charles  X.  made 
a  sign  to  the  Due  de  Mortemart  to  withdraw :  the  offended  minister  said 
in  a  low  tone,  ^^  If  it  were  not  that  the  king's  head  is  to  be  saved — " 
and  left  the  room. 

Seeine  before  him  under  such  circumstances  the  man  who  had  alwajrs 
exercised  so  potent  an  influence  over  his  mind,  Charles  put  on  a  stem 
countenance,  and  said,  ••What !  is  it  you,  M.  de  Vitrolles,  who  come  to 
urffe  Ine  to  give  way  before  rebellious  subjects?  M.  de  Vitrolles  earn- 
estly replied  that,  in  the  existing  stale  of  things,  he  thought  he  could 
not  give  a  stronger  proof  of  de  voted  ness  to  his  king,  and  that  it  wouki 
•be  deceiving  him  were  he  to  attempt  to  make  light  of  the  case.  *'  I  go 
still  further,"  he  added,  **  and  I  question  whether  your  majesty  can 
now  enter  your  revolted  capital ;  I  am  sure  the  dignity  of  your  crown 
would  suffer  severely :  but  what  is  to  be  done  !  How  is  a  whole  popu- 
lation of  insurgents  to  be  put  down  T  It  would  be  a  hundred  times  bet- 
ter to  transfer  the  centre  of  this  horrid  war  elsewhere.  Do  you  think 
you  can  reckon  on  La  Vendee  ?  I  am  ready  to  prove  my  devotedness 
to  the  last."  Charles  X.  appeared  to  reflect  for  a  moment.  •*  La  Ven- 
dee !"  be  said,  musingly,  *•  it  would  be  very  difficult ! — very  difficult !" 

The  Due  de  Mortemart  was  called  in  again.  The  king's  temper 
seemed  to  him  to  have  undergone  a  complete  change :  his  dejection  had 
given  place  to  a  singular  kind  of  nervous  excitement ;  he  showed  almost 
an  eager  alacrity  to  sign  the  ordinances,  at  the  same  time  narrowing  his 
concessions  within  certain  limits.  Such  was  the  manner  in  which  the 
monarchy  surrendered  its  sword. 

It  was  almost  day  when  the  Due  de  Mortemart  left  the  king's  bed- 
room. He  met  M.  de  Poligoac  on  the  terrace.  This  was  the  first  time 
he  had  ever  seen  him*dressed  in  the  uniform  of  a  general  officer.    The 

Si^ince  was  in  a  state  of  great  excitement.  Before  them  lay  Paris  bid- 
en  in  a  cloud  of  mist  and  smoke ;  and  the  firing  of  the  advanced  posts 
was  heard  at  intervals.  Suddenly  M.  de  Polignac,  stretching  out  his 
arms  towards  the  capital,  cried  out  like  one  inspired,  **  What  a  misfor- 
tune that  my  sword  broke  in  my  hand ;  I  was  in  the  act  of  establishing 
the  charter  on  indestructible  bases !"  Then  turning  to  M.  de  Morte- 
mart, *^Do  not  fear  that  I  shall  throw  impediments  here  in  the  way  of 
your  mission.    You  are  going  to  Paris ;  I  to  Versailles." 

A  carriage  conveyed  M.  de  Mortemart,  with  MM.  d'Argout  and 
Mazas,  to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  where  they  were  stopped  and  refused 
permission  to  proceed.  The  dauphin,  who  had  taken  the  command  of 
the  troops  the  day  before,  and  who  was  bent  on  preventing  concessions 
at  all  costs,  had  written  to  the  officers  of  the  advanced  posts,  forbidding 
them  on  their  lives  to  allow  any  one  to  pass  who  came  from  St.  Cloud. 
After  a  very  sharp  altercation,  M.  de  Mortemart  obtained  leave  to  pro- 
ceed ;  but  he  had  to  pass  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  on  foot,  making  a  long 
bend  out  of  his  way,  lest  he  should  be  arrested  at  the  barrier  of  Passy. 
He  observed  that  from  the  Pont  du  Jour  to  the  Pont  de  Grenelle  all  was 
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lonely  and  silent.  He  got  into  Paris  by  climbing  a  wall  in  which  a 
breach  had  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  smuggling  wine.  He  walked 
on  without  a  cravat,  and  with  his  coat  on  his  arm,  falling  in  with  differ- 
ent groups  of  working  men,  whose  suspicions  he  disarmed  by  a  few  ctt- 
hand  soldierly  phrases,  and  in  this  style  he  reached  the  Place  Louis 
XV.  It  was  now  about  eight  in  the  morning;  the  city  was  silent, and 
all  the  windows  were  closed ;  no  one  was  seen  in  the  streets  but  a  few 
persons  quietly  passing  along.  *«  It  is  the  calmness  of  strength,**  said 
the  Dnc  de  Mortemart  to  those  who  accompanied  him. 

The  Parisians  had  spent  the  night  in  constructing  barricades  to 
secure  the  city  from  all  Assault.  Lampiann  placed  in  the  windows  and 
on  the  piles  of  stones  rave  light  to  the  busy  groups  at  work  from  point 
to  point.  What  was  the  condition  of  life  of  these  workers  ?  For  whom 
did  they  keep  watch  besides  those  heaps  of  stones?  What  were  their 
hopes?  Strange  clamours,  followed  by  long  intervals  of  silence,  were 
heard  bursting  from  the  remote  quarters  of  the  city ;  and  the  bourgeois 
patrols  halted  to  hearken  to  that  voice  of  the  people  in  the  night.  Watch 
waa  likewise  kept  at  the  Hotel  Laffitte. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

The  monarchy  was  vanquished !  The  people  was  encamped  in  the 
streets  and  thoroughfares:  what  was  to  ensue  ? 

At  daybreak  on  the  80th,  M.  de  Qlandev^s  called  on  M.  Laffitte, 
and  the  following  important  and  memorable  conversation  took  place 
between  those  gentlemen: 

**Well,  sir,**  said  the  governor  of  the  Tuileries  to  the  banker,  *<here 
you  are,  master  of  Paris  these  twenty-four  hours.  Will  you  save  the 
monarchy  ?" — ^*  Which  monarchy,  sir  ?  That  of  1789,  or  that  of  1814  ? 
—••The  constitutional  monarchy.** — »« There  is  but  one  means  by  which 
it  can  be  saved,  that  is  by  crowning  the  Due  d'Orleans.**  ••  The  Due 
d*Orleans,  sir,  the  Due  d*Orlean8 !  But  do  you  know  him  ?**  ••  Yes, 
these  fifteen  years.***^*  Be  it  so.  What  are  the  duke*s  titles  to  the 
crown  ?  The  boy  reared  in  Vienna  may  at  least  appeal  to  the  memory 
of  his  father*s  glory ;  and  it  must  be  owned  Napoleon  has  written  hia 
annals  in  characters  of  flame  upon  roen*s  minds.  But  what  prestige 
encompasses  the  Due  d*Orl6ans?  Does  the  people  even  know  his 
history  ?  How  often  has  it  heard  his  name  ?*' — ••  I  consider  that  an 
advantage  rather  than  otherwise;  Deriving  no  strength  whatever  from 
his  influence  on  men*s  imaginations,  he  will  find  it  the  less  easy  to 
overstep  the  limits  within  which  it  is  desirable  that  royalty  shoulci  be 
confined.  And  then  the  prince  has  private  virtues  which  to  roe  are 
warrant  for  his  public  virtues.  His  life  is  exempt  from  the  scandalous 
impurities  that  have  sullied  that  of  many  princes.  He  shows  his  self- 
respect  in  respecting  his  wife;  he  makes  himself  loved  and  feared  by 
his  children.'*:— •'  Commonplace  virtuesy  and  surely  not  so  exalted  that 
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tbey  cannot  be  adequately  recompensed  save  by  tbe  gift  of  a  crown ! 
Are  you  not  aware,  too,  that  he  is  accused  of  having  openly  approved 
of  the  homicrdal  votes  of  his  father,  and  having  been  implicated,  in  the 
evil  days  of  our  history,  in  schemes  having  for  their  purpose  for  ever 
to  exclude  the  direct  heirs  of  tbe  unhappy  Louis  XVI.  from  the  throne, 
and  of  having  mainUiined  in  London,  during  the  Hundred  I>aysi  an 
attitude  that  made  him  an  object  of  the  strangest  suspicions  7  That  he 
may  have  been  calumniated  when  he  has  been  represented  as  caressing 
all  parties  since  1815,  procuring  the  restitution  of  his  appanage  in  de- 
fiancei  of  the  laws,  eaaxinft  dismay  among  the  purchasers  of  national 
estates  by  his  numerous  lawsuits,  cringfing  at  court,  and  out  of  court 
flattering  all  the  mischief-makers;  this  is  possible,  probable  if  you  will. 
But  one  thing  at  all  events  is  certain,— namely,  that  Louis  XVill.  pat 
him  in  possession  of  vast  domains ;  that  Charles  X.  personally  inter- 
ceded to  procure  him  an  independent  appanage  sanctioned  by  law ; 
and,  lastly,  that  the  title  of  *  royal  highness,*  which  he  so  coveted,  has 
been  graciously  accorded  him.  Loaded  with  favours  by  the  elder 
branch,  he  is  not  in  a  position  to  allow  of  his  gathering  up  their  heri- 
tage; and  would  he  himself  permit,  were  he  aware  of  it,  that  his  name 
should  be  used  to  kindle  the  conflagration  that  must  consume  his 
family  !*' — «*  We  are  not  to  discuss  the  personal  interests  of  the  prince, 
monsieur  le  baron ;  what  we  have  to  look  to  is  the  interests  of  the 
country,  threatened  as  it  is  with  anarchy.  I  do  not  enter  into  the 
question  whether  the  situation  of  the  Due  d'Orleans  is  painful  or  not  to 
his  feelings,  but  simply  whether  or  not  his  advancement  to  the  throne 
is  desirable  for  France.  Now  what  prince  is  freer  than  he  from  the 
prejudices  that  have  just  hurried  Charles  X.  to  his  downfall  ?  What 
prince  has  made  more  open  and  decided  profession  of  liberalism  ?  And 
what  course  can  you  suggest  preferable  to  that  of  placing  the  crown 
on  his  head  ?"-^*  If  you  believe  Charles  X.  guilty,  at  least  you  will 
admit  that  the  Due  de  Bordeaux  is  innocent.  Let  us  preserve  the 
crown  for  him.  He  will  be  trained  up  in  good  principles.  Does  La- 
fayette very  sincerely  desire  a  republic  ?" — '*  He  would  wish  for  it,  if 
he  were  not  afraid  of  too  deep-searchiufi^  a  convulsion.*' — ^  Well  then, 
let  a  council  of  regency  be  established.  You  would  take  part  in  it 
with  Lafayette.** — ** Yesterday  that  might  have  been  possible;  and 
had  the  Duchess  de  Berri,  separating  her  cause  from  that  of  the  old 
king,  presented  herself  with  'her  young  son^  holding  a  tricolour  flag  in 
her  hand-—-"  *^A  tricolour  flag!  Why  it  is  in  their  eyes  the  symbol 
of  every  crime.  Rather  than  adopt  it  tney  would  suffer  themselves  to 
be  brayed  in  a  mortar.'*— *4n  that  case,  monsieur,  what  is  it  you  have 
to  propose  to  me  ?'* 

M.  de  Glandev^s  took  his  leave.  The  plan  he  had  suggested  ac- 
corded with  the  secret  hopes  of  many  great  personages,  who  were 
unwilling  that  the  chain  of  tradition  should  be  entirely  broken.  One 
single  scheme  could  eflfect  the  twofold  purpose  of  preventing  the  prin- 
ciple of  legitimacy  from  beinff  overthrown  in  France,  and  hindering 
royalty  from  too  openly  provdciog  the  revolutionary  spirit :  this  was* 
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whilst  respecting  tjie  divine  right  of  Henry  V.  to  confide  the  destinies 
of  ibe  monarchy  to  the  prudence  of  the  Due  d'Orl§ans. 

Bach  was,  for  a  moment,  the  view  taken  hy  M.  de  Talleyrand.  Laf- 
fitte  went  further.  Surprised  at  the  political  influence  of  a  man  whom 
he  had,  till  then,  looked  on  as  a  mere  banker,  the  old  diplomatist  could 
not  help  giving  way  to  a  feeling  of  vexation,  which,  contrary  to  his  ha- 
bits of  reserve,  he  suffered  to  show  itself,  that  very  night,  in  presence 
of  his  intimate  acquaintances.  <* Really,"  said  he,  **M.  Laffitte  counts 
me  for  very  little." 

But  M.  Laffitte  relied  on  the  advice  of  a  man  far  superior  to  Tfilley- 
rand  in  range  of  vision  and  acuteness  of  intellect.  B§ranger  had  too 
keen  an  eye,  too  inexorable  a  sagacity,  to  be  accessible  to  enthusiasm. 
When  he  saw  the  throne  of  Charles  X.  tottering,  he  immediately  ask- 
ed himself,  where  lay  the  strength.  It  was  in  the  bourgeoisie,  and  of 
this  he  might  have  found  proof,  if  needful,  in  his  own  person.  Had 
he  contented  himself,  as  a  poet,  with  celebrating  the  ffreatness  of  the 
people,  as  linked  with  the  recollection  of  the  imperial  glory,  his  genius 
would  long  have  remained  unrecognised;  but  with  the  lines  in  which 
he  sung  of  the  emperor,  he  had  put  forth  others  against  the  stupidity 
of  legitimate  kings,  and  the  insolence  of  the  nobles;  in  this  way  he 
had  come  to  be  adopted  by  the  banking  and  high  commercial  classetj— * 
thence  his  literary  fortune.  His  renown  made  its  way  from  the  saloon 
to  the  workshop,  and  his  popularity  was  immense.  It  was  impossible, 
therefore,  that  he  could  shut  his  eyes,  in  1830,  to  the  preponderance  of 
the  bourgeoisie ;  and  as  that  class  could  have  but  one  possible  head, 
the  successor  of  the  regent,  as,  moreover.  Napoleon  was  not  on  the  spot, 
Beranger  became  the  soul  of  the  Orleanist  party.  He  did  little  persons- 
ally,  it  is  true,  but  a  great  deal  through  others.  He  hardly  let  himself 
be  seen  at  all  prominently;  but  by  his  counsels,  which  were  religiously 
hearkened  to,  he  acted  strongly  on  the  leading  men  of  the  bourgeoisie. 
But  for  him  it  is  doubtful  whether  M.  Laffitte,  for  instance,  would  have 
so  steadily  and  perseveringly  exerted  himself  for  the  realization  of  their 
common  wishes. 

As  for  the  motives  that  prompted  Beranger  to  this  determination^ 
should  history  condemn  or  acquit  him?    Neither  the  one  nor  the  other* 

Whilst  he  upheld  Laffitte*s  steps  in  the  ways  of  Orlean ism,  Beranger 
took  care  to  put  him  on  his  guard  against  their  royal  creature.  Fear- 
ing his  friend*s  weakness,  the  sagacious  poet  advised  him  not  to  consent 
to  be  made  a  minister,  but  to  reserve  himself,  in  case  of  need,  for  an- 
other revolution.  Beranger*s  decision  was  therefore  neither  egotistical, 
nor  altogether  shortsighted ;  but  he  is  open  to  reproach  for  not  having 
understood,  that  in  a  movement  that  shuffled  all  things  promiscuously 
together,  nothing  was  impossible  with  the  help  of  energy.  The  peo- 
ple, turned  out  into  the  streets,  too  little  knew  what  itself  would  havov 
not  to  bestow  on  those  who  should  have  resolutely  placed  themselves 
at  its  head,the  reward  of  intelligent  and  virtuous  daring.  Great  deeds, 
after  all,  never  sprang  but  from  a  sublime  madness.  Unfortunately, 
not  to  know  how  to  dare,  is  the  fatal  defect  of  the  too  quicksighted*. 
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Beranger  desired  a  king,  even  whilst  he  distrusted  Tojalty^becaase  he 
saw  clearly  and  promptly,  that  it  was  easier  to  make  a  monarch,  than 
to  establish  a  republic.  He  was  sincere,  he  was  true-hearted ;  but  ho 
was  the  dupe  of  his  own  clearsightedness. 

The  Due  d*Orleans  had,  therefore,  in  his  favour,  the  day  after  the 
people's  victory,  the  power  of  names  and  that  of  ideas,  Jacques  LAffitto 
and  Beranger. 

M.  de  Giandev^s  had  just  left  M.  Laffitte,  when  the  latter  was  visited 
by  MM.  Thiers,  Mignet  and  Lareguy.  The  draft  of  an  Orleanist  pro- 
clamation was  drawn  up  by  M.  Thiers,  and  it  was  agreed  that  it  should 
be  published  in  the  Naiional^  the  Courier  FrangaU^  and  the  Can^ 
merce.  It  had  required  the  whole  strength  of  a  people  to  overthrow 
one  dynasty,  and  were  one  deputy  and  three  journalists  enough  to  ere* 
ate  another  T 

Nevertheless,  the  indifference  of  the  people,  which  was  favourable 
to  the  projects  of  the  Orleanists,^ might  become  a  source  of  serious  im- 
pediments to  them  according  to  circumstances.  When  MM.  Thiers 
and  Mignet  set  out  on  the  80th,  with  some  friends  from  the  oSfie  of 
the  Naitanal  to  the  Bourse,  distributing  printed  strips  among  the  crowdt 
containing  eulogies  upon  the  Due  d*Orleans,  they  must  have  been  much 
struck  by  the  astonishment  their  proceedings  occasiooed,  and  when  they 
reached  the  Place  de  la  Bourse,  they  must  have  felt  this  stiU  more 
strongly,  for  there  they  were  received  with  hisses. 

The  elevation  of  the  Due  d'Orleans  to  the  throne,  naturally  found 
opponents  in  those  young  men  who  had  sided,  in  the  affairs  of  eharban* 
fierte,  with  Lafayette  against  Manuel ;  accordinffly,  they  ran  all  ovfer 
Paris,  propagating  their  own  apprehensions  and  antipathies.  When 
M.  Pierre  Leroux,  for  instance,  announced  to  the  combatants  of  the 
Passage  Dauphin  the  plot  that  was  in  hand,  one  unanimous  bunt  of 
lage  was  heard.  *^  If  that  be  the  case,  the  battle  is  to  be  begun  again, 
and  we  will  go  and  cast  fresh  balls.'* 

On  witnessing  the  explosion  of  anger  which  he  had  himself  provoked, 
M.  Pierre  Leroux  hurried  off  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville  to  warn  Lafayette. 
He  vividly  depicted  to  him  what  was  ffoing  on,  reminded  him  of  his 
own  former  efforts  to  give  a  wholly  republican  impulse  to  eharbonnerie, 
and  of  the  duty  thence  imperatively  prescribed  to  him  under  existing 
occurrences ;  and  he  ended  by  repre^nting  to  him,  that  the  accession 
of  another  Bourbon  to  the  throne,  would  m  the  signal  of  a  new  and 
terrible  conflict. 

Seated  in  a  large  arm*chair,  his  eyes  fixed,  his  body  motionless,  La* 
&yette  seemed  like  one  stunned.  Suddenly  M.  de  Boismilon  came  in, 
and  requested  the  liberation  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  Du<^  d'Orleans, 
who,  having  quitted  his  regiment  at  Joigny,  had  been  arrested  by  M. 
LeuUier,  the  mayor  of  Montrouge.  *•  You  must,  at  least,  be  allowed 
time  to  deliberate,'*  said  M.  Pierre  Leroux  to  Lafayette ;  and  M.  de 
Boismilon  having  left  the  room,  Leroux  hastily  wrote  an  order  to  uphold 
the  arrest.  He  placed  the  paper  before  Lafayette,  who  was  on  the 
point  of  signing  it,  when  M.  Odilon  Barrot  made  his  appearance,  in 
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tbe  noiform  of  a  national  guard.  He  drew  the  old  general  into  another 
icxxn,  and  hringing  him  round  to  more  timid  measures,  he  prevailed  on 
him  to  send  oflT  M.  Comte  to  Montrouge,  with  an  order  for  the  young 
prince's  liberation. 

The  rumour  of  this  arrest  had  reached  the  peristyle  of  the  Theatre 
dea  Nouyeautes,  where  a  band  of  violent  and  daring  men  were 
bivouacked  under  the  command  of  M.  Etienne  Arago.  '*  A  prince!" 
they  shouted*  **let  us  eo  and  shoot  him."  And  they  began  to  march. 
Their  young  commander,  not  being  able  to  restrain  them,  wrote  to  M. 
de  Lafayette,  that  the  life  of  the  Prince  de  Chartres  was  in  danger,  and 
that  he  must  make  haste  if  he  would  aave  him.  For  his  own  part^  he 
took  care  to  lead  his  men  by  a  great  round.  At  some  paces  from  the 
Barri^re  du  Maine,  he  made  them  lie  down  in  the  ditches  by  the  side 
of  the  road,  under  pretext  that  they  needed  rest,  and  he  hastened  to  the 
officer  on  guard  at  the  barrier,  and  begged  that  he  would  not  allow  the 
men  when  they  came  up  to  pass  through  with  their  arms.  He  then 
pushed  on  to  Montrouge,  where  M.  Gomte  was  already  arrived.  The 
Due  de  Chartres  immediately  set  oflT,  preceded  by  MiVi.  Bond  rand  «nd 
Boismilon,  for  the  Groiz-de-Berry,  where  M.  LeuUier  was  obliged  to 
exert  his  authority  as  mayor  to  procure  him  post-horses.  Tbe  young 
inan  trembled  from  head  to  foot,  though  he  was  not  aware  how  much. 
his  life  had  been  in  jeopardy.  For  what  would  have  been  the  event 
had  M.  Etienne  Arago  taken  as  much  pains  for  his  destruction  as  ho: 
had  to  save  him  T  And  who  can  say  what  course  things  would  have 
taken  in  that  case  ?  Gould  the  Due  U'Odeans  have  picked  up  a  crown 
out  of  his  son*s  gore?  A  (juarter  of  an  hour  gained,  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  loet^— on  this  alternative  hung  the  destinies  of  a  race !  A  hard 
lesson  this  to  pride! 

The  Orleanists  did  not  fail  to  give  out  that  the  Due  de  Ghartres  had 
left  Joigny  to  ofier  his  sword  to  the  cause  of  the  insurrection.  Their 
adversaries  affirmed  on  the  contrary,  that  he  had  set  out  to  receive 
orders  from  Gharles  X.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  M.  Leullier,  who 
had  converted  a  patriotic  arrest  into  a  generous  hospitality,  rendered  in 
this  aflair  an  incalculable  service  to  the  house  of  Orleans,  which  it  very 
quickly*forgot. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  victory  could  not  long  remain  in  suspense  between 
the  republicans  and  the  Orleanists.  The  latter  had  the  immense  ad- 
vantage of  a  government  all  ready  to  their  hands.  M.  Laffitte  could, 
therefore,  assume  with  impunity  all  the  prerogatives  of  sovereignly,  and 
it  was  he  who  sent  Garrel  to  Rouen  to  direct  the  revolution  there.  It 
was  at  his  house,  too,  that  the  deputies  assembled  on  the  morning  of  the 
dOth,  when,  under  the  momentary  presidence  of  M,  Berard  (M.  Laf- 
fitte's  hurt  preventing  his  being  present^,  was  read  the  following  pro- 
damation,  which,  thanks  to  the  zeal  of  tne  Orleanists,  already  covered 
all  the  walls  of  Paris. 

'*  Charlet  X.  can  never  retarn  to  Parit:  be  hat  thed  the  blood  of  the  people. 
'*  A  republic  would  eipoie  oi  to  horrible  divisions:  it  would  involve  us  in  hostilities 
with  JSnrope. 
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"  The  Dne  d'Orl^ftni  ii  a  prince  devoted  to  the  eause  of  fhe  roToIotioa. 

<<  The  Due  d'Orl^ani  hai  never  fbaght  igainit  ut» 

*'  The  Due  d'Orl^ani  was  at  Jemappet. 

*'  The  Dae  d*Ori^ane,ii  a  citizen  king. 

"  The  Due  d*OrI^ani  hai  carried  the  tricolonr  flag  under  the  enemj'a  fire ;  the  Doc 
dK)rM«ni  can  alone  carry  it  again.    We  will  have  n»  other  flag. 

*'  The  Due  d*Orl^ani  does  not  declare  himtelf.  He  waits  for  the  exprenion  of 
onr  wishei.  Let  oi  proclaim  those  wishes,  and  he  will  accept  the  charter,  as  we  have 
always  understood  and  desired  it.  It  is  from'  the  French  people  be  will  hold  his 
crown." 

This  proclamation  was  drawn  up  with  great  art.  It  repeated  the 
name  of  the  Due  d*Orieans  again  and  again,  in  order  that  this  name, 
little  known  to  the  people,  might  nevertheless  be  deeply  imprinted  on 
its  memory.  By  talking  of  the  tricolour  flag  and  of  Jemappes  to  a 
multitude  who  troubled  themselves  little  about  political  forms,  it  en- 
gaged on  behalf  of  the  elect  of  the  bourgeoisie  that  national  feeling  that 
baa  been  exalted  to  so  high  a  pitch  by  the  victories  of  the  Republic 
and  of  the  Empire.  Lastly,  it  invoked  the  sovereignty  of  the  people, 
the  better  to  destroy  it,— an  old  trick  of  courage-lacking  ambition. 

The  reading  of  such  a  manifesto  could  not  but  produce  a  sensation 
in  the  assembly.  Eulogies  on  the  Due  d*Orleans  passed  from  mouth 
to  mouth.  What  more  was  wanting  to  create  a  powerful  party  among 
these  men?    The  Due  d*Orleans  was  monarchy  and  a  name. 

General  Dubourg  having  presented  himself,  at  this  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, in  the  uniform  of  a  general,  and  with  a  whip  in  his  hand,  the 
deputies  looked  upon  his  visit  only  as  an  audacious  piece  of  impu- 
dence. They  refused  to  listen  to  him,  or  even  to  receive  him.  Legal 
authority  was  already  organizing  itself  above  the  wreck  of  the  insnr- 
rectional  powers,  and  the  dominion  of  men  altogether  new  to  fame  was 
beginning  to  wane  before  the  might  of  established  reputations. 

But  it  was  essential  to  turn  to  the  advantage  of  monarchy  the  moral 
force  of  that  revolution,  the  physical  force  whereof  was  then  stationed 
in*  the  Place  de  Qr^ve.  The  deputies  resolved  to  set  up  the  Palais 
Bourbon  against  the  Hotel  de  Ville;  and, under  the  pretext  that  node- 
liberation  of  serious  moment  could  take  place  in  the  house  of  a  private 
individual,  they  resolved  to  assemble  at  noon  in  the  legislative  palace. 
This  showed  a  perfect  understanding  of  the  exigencies  of  the  moment. 
Power  never  possesses  so  much  prestige  as  immediately  afler  violent 
and  sudden  perturbations;  for  what  most  embarrasses  and  confounds 
men  congregated  together  is  to  see  themselves  without  masters. 

It  was  not  possible,  however,  to  give  the  crown  to  the  Due  d*Or- 
l^ns  without  first  knowing  how  far  the  wings  of  his  ambition  might 
carry  him  at  need.  Some  messages  had  already  been  despatched  Uy 
him.  The  following  letter,*  written  at  the  Chateau  de  Neuilly,  at  a 
quarter  past  three  in  the  morning  of  the  dOth  of  July,  by  one  of  the 
messengers  M.  Laffitte  had  sent  thither  the  preceding  day,  will  give 
an  idea  of  the  way  of  thinking  which  prevailed  at  that  time  in  the  chft- 
teau: 

■»  This  letter,  published  in  the  Manorial  de  PHdltl  de  Vilk,  is  still  in  the 
of  M.  Uyppolite  Bonnelier. 
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M  The  Doc  d*Orl^Df  ii  U  NeviHy  ^prfUi  til  hit  fttiily.  Netr  Wm,  tt  P^ tetin,  ue  tl|t 
roytl  troopB ;  tnd  tn  order  iMoed  by  (he  court  would  be  enough  to  ■oitch  bim  from 
the  Bttien,  which  miy  fiod  in  bim  t  tulficient  wtrrttt  oTifti  futart  wctrity. 

*<  It  !■  proDOted  to  wtit  on  bim  in  the  name  of  the  conttituted  aothofitiet,  taiteb|j 
tccomptiiied,  tnd  to  offer  him  the  crown.  Should  he  pletd  ftmlly  considerationa  or 
acroplea  of  delicacy,  it  will  be  anawered  him,  that  bia  abode  in  Pari^  it  important  to 
the  tranquillity  of  the  capital  and  of  Prtnce,  tnd  that  it  if  neceattry  to  place  him  in 
atfecy  there.  The  iafiUlihiUty  of  thlt  mettore  mtj  be  reltvd  oa.  Farthenuore,  itmmj 
be  aet  down  for  AerUin  that  the  Due  d'Oil^ot  will  not  be  alow  to  unite  bimaelf  fullj 
with  the  wiahea  of  the  nation." 

This  110(6  was  doubtless  intended  to  point  out  to  the-partisana  of  the 
duke  the  course .  they  were  lo  pursue.  They  were  to  ofier  him  the 
crown  with,  a  show  of  forcing  it  upon  faira,  and  under  pretext  that  his 
presence  in  Paris  was  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  order.  But  they 
were  given  to  understand  beforehand  that  they  would  not  incur  the  two- 
fold risk  of  the  offer  and  of  a  refusal. 

M.  Thiers  had  reappeared  at  the  Hotel  Laffitte.  On  hearing  that  he 
had  been  forestalled  at  Neuilly,  he  complained,  with  ill  humour,  of  hay- 
ing been  forgotten.  ^*  Why  it  is  a  tnatter  of  jcourso  that  the  absent 
ahoald  be  forgotten,"  said  Beranger,  in  a  tone  of  quiet  sarcasm. 
**  After  all,  who  stops  yon  ?'*  M.  Thiers  had  his  mission  authenticated 
by  M.  Sebastiani*  and  set  out  accompanied  by  M.  Schefier.  He  went 
10  woo  fortune. 

Oa  arriving  at  the  Chateau  de  Neuilly,  the  two  negotiators  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Duchesse  d*Orleaos,  her  husband  being  abfent.  Whilst 
M.  Thiers  was  unfolding  the  purport  of  his  message,  great  uneasiness 
was  depicted  on  the  austere  countenance  of  the  duchess  i;  and  when  she 
kamed  that  it  was  proposed  to  convey  into  her  family  a  crown  snatched 
from  the  head  of  an  old  man  who  had  always  proved  himself  a  faitn- 
ful  kinsman,  and  a  generous  friend, '^  Sir,'*  said  she,  addressing  iV([. 
Schefier,  with  an  emotion  full  of  true  greatness,  **how  could  you  pos- 
sibly take  upon  you  such  a  commission  J  That  M.  Thiers  should  have 
done  so  does  not  so  much  surprise  me:  he  does  not  know  us  much;  but 
you  have  been  admitted  to  our  intimacy,  you  have  had  opportunities 
of  appreciating  us — ah  1  we  can  never  forgive  you  this.*'  A  rejection 
of  their  suit,  prompted  by  such  noble  sentiments^  left  the  two  envoys 
speechless,  when  Madame  Adelaide  entered  the  room,  followed  by 
Madame  de  Montjoie. 

Madame  Adelaide  bad  too  masculine  a  mind,  and  too  little  pious  fond- 
ness of  heart,  to  yield  to  iamily  considerations.  Nevertheless,  feeling 
acutely  the  dangers  that  encompassed  her  brother,  she  hastened  to  say, 
*'Let  them  make  my  brother  a  president,  a  national  guard,  anything 
they  please,  provided  they  do  not  make  him  an  outlaw.**  These 
words  were  the  plain  and  genuine  expression  of  the  prince's  own  feel- 
ings  at  that  moment.  But  what  M.  Thiers  came  lo  offer  was  a  crowui 
and.  Madame  Adelaide  was  not  prepared  to  repulse  so  tempting  an 
offer.  Thoroughly  devoted  to  her  brother,  whose  views  she  shared, 
and  over  whom  she  possessed  some  influence,  she  had  dreamed  for  iiiai 
of  honours  ^he  d(ipmed  him  worthy  to  enjoy.  One  only  fear  seemed 
still  to  haunt  her.    What  would  Europe  think  I    To  seat  himielf  en 
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the  throne  which  Louis  XVI.  had  quitted  for  the  scaffold — would  not 
this  carry  alarm  into  every  royal  house,  and  place  the  peace  of  the  world 
in  jeopardy? 

M.  Thiers  replied  thdt  these  fears  were  uproundiess ;  that  England* 
•till  full  of  the  recollection  of  the  vanquished  Stuarts,  would  clap  her 
hands  at  an  issue  of  which  her  own  history  furnished  the  precedent; 
and  that  as  for  the  absolute  kings,  far  from  reproaching  the  Due  d*Or- 
leans  for  fixing  on  his  own  head  a  crown  that  hung  tossing  in  the  storm, 
they  would  be  thankful  to  him  for  having  made  his  own  pkration  serve 
as  a  bulwark  against  the  impetuous  flood  of  lawless  passions ;  that  therl^ 
was  something  great  in  being  the  saviour  of  France  ;  and  that  if  it  was 
too  late  for  legitimacy,  the  time  for  monarchy  was  not  yet  gone  by; 
that  after  all  nothing  was  left  the  Due  d*0rlean8  but  a  choice  between 
dangers,  and  that  in  the  existing  state  of  things,  to  recoil  from  the  pos* 
sible  perils  of  royalty,  was  to  run  full  upon  a  republic  and  its  inevitable 
violences. 

Such  arguments  were  not  of  a  nature  to  move  the  humble  and  pious 
soul  of  the  Duchesse  d*Orieans,  but  they  found  easy  acceptance  with 
Madame  Adelaide.  As  a  child  of  Paris,  as  she  herself  said,  she  offered 
to  go  among  the  Parisians.  It  was  agreed  that  word  should  be  sent  to 
the  duke,  and  M.  de  Montesquieu  was  despatched  to  him. 

He  was  then  at  Raincy,  where  he  had  taken  refuge.  Hearing  of 
the  events  in  preparation  he  stepped  into  his  carriage,  and  M.  de  Mon- 
tesquieu rode  on  before  him  on  horseback.  Presently  the  latter  thought 
the  sound  of  the  wheels  was  growing  fainter,  and  turning  round  he  saw 
the  prince's  carriage  making  its  way  back  to  Raincy  as  fa^t  as  the 
horses  could  go.    The  natural  effect  this  of  the  uncertainties  that  per- 

•  plexed  the  prince ! 

The  time  was  come  when  he  should  l)e  resolved  and  determined  ;  it 
found  him  vacillating  and  weak.  Not  to  run  after  the  distributors  of 
empty  popularity,  but  to  attract  them  to  him  by  degrees;  to  avoid 
every  conspicuous  step,  whilst  at  the  same  time  managing  to  be  thought 
pledged f^  to  refuse  nothing,  to  appear  to  promise  much;  to  keep  fair 
with  influential  agitators  as  future  conservators  of  a  hew  reign  ;  to  con- 
trive that  he  should  be  carried  by  the  movement  of  parties  without  let- 
ting himself  be  borne  away  by  it,  such  had  been  during  the  Restoration 
the  part  attributed  by  the  court  to  Philippe  Due  d^Orleans.  Endowed 
with  that  kind  of  courage  which  when  taken  unexpectedly  makes 

•  head  against  the  emergency,  but  not  with  that  which  looks  with  unruf- 
fled equanimity  on  distant  perils,  he  had  passed  many  years>  in  fore- 
seeing a  catastrophe  and  in  dreading  it.  Not  wishing  at  any  price  to 
be  involved  in  some  great  shipwreck,  and  his  not  being  one  of  those 
strong  minds  to  which  ill-fortune  is  welcome,  provided  it  be  illustrious, 
he  at  first  gave  the  court  interested  but  sincere^  advice.  When  his 
counsels  were  rejected,  he  applied  his  thoughts  only  to  creating  for 
himself  an  existence  apart  in  the  royal  fanriily.  He  temporized  with 
his  destiny.    To  seize  the  spoils  of  his  kindred  at  tMe  peril  of  his  head 

*wa8  a  crime  above  his  courage.    He  wished  to  preserve  himself  ttom 
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•hating  their  downfall:  that  was  all.  *  He  would  never  hare  staked  his 
all  hat  a  cast,  and  wai  incapable  of  those  acts  of  heroic  rashness  that 
make  up  the  life  of  the  ambitious.  At  the  first  sound  of  a  revolution 
he  had  foreseen  it  was  necessary  to  persuade  him  that  his  surest  means 
of  preserving  his  property  was  to  become  king:  for  by  taking  a  crown 
he  preserved  his  domains. 

On  his  return  to  Paris,  M.  Thiers  everywhere  related  with  enthu- 
siasm the  gracious  reception  he  had  met  with  from  the  princesses ;  not 
omitting  from  the  list  of  all  the  delightful  things  he  had  experienced,  a 
ihottsand  puerile  and  perhaps  inexact  details,  even  to  the  glass  of  water 
presented  to  him  by  hands  almost  royal.  Was  this  a  snare  set  for  th^ 
credulous  vanity  of  his  bourgeois  hearers!  or  had  he  really  been  the 
dupe  of  that  patronising  good  nature,  which  is  the  last  form  put  on  by 
the  pride  of  the  great  ? 

The  deputies  met  at  noon  in  the  Palais  Bourbon,  as  previously  re- 
solved. M.  Laffitte  was  not  ignorant  how  important  it  is  in  times  of  trou- 
ble to  ofier  a  clear  and  definite  mark  to  the  minds  of  men.  To  bring  about 
revolutiona  it  is  essential  to  be  well  aware  what  men  would  not  have  ; 
bnt  the  sure  means  towards  swaying  them  is  to  know  better  than  any 
xme  else  what  men  would  have.  Those,  therefore ,  who  were  privy  to  M. 
Laffitte's  purpose  went  about  everywhere  propagating  the  news  that 
all  was  ready  for  the  installation  of  the  Due  d*Orleans  ;  that  he  alone 
was  competent  to  prevent  the  return  of  despotism,  and  to  bridle  the 
turbulence  of  demagogues.  These  assertions,  adroitly  promulgated, 
reassured  the  timid,  encouraged  the  weak,  fixed  the  wavering,  and 
created  in  reality  the  strength  of  the  party  that  was  represented  as  so 
strong,  for  as  much  as  the  courage  of  the  bulk  of  mankind  is  largely 
made  up  of  cowardice. 

M.  Laffitte,  voted  president  by  acclamation,  opened  the  sittings,  and 
M.  Berard  annotinced  the  approaching  visit  of  the  Due  de  Mortemart. 
Deep  must  have  been  the  feelings  of  bitterness  and  pity  that  seized  those 
who  then  beheld  the  manner  in  which  all  those  pale  legislators  awaited 
the  arrival  of  an  envoy  from  the  king.  On  the  one  hand  they  could  hear 
the  victorious  shouts  out  of  doors;  on  the  other  their  old  master  seemed 
ttill  to  watch  them  from  St.  Cloud.  Suspended  between  these  two 
perils,  the  majority  arranged  their  looks  and  attitudes  so  as  not  to  risk 
their  fortunes,  whatever  might  turn  up. 

A  single  member  took  his  seat  on  the  benches  reserved  to  the  de- 
fenders of  the  old  monarchy:  this  was  M.  Hyde  de  Neuville.  He  rose, 
and  in  a  saddened  voice  demanded  that  a  committee  of  peers  and  depu- 
ties should  be  appointed  to  propose  measures  calculated  to  reconcile  all 
interests,  and  to  put  all  consciences  at  peace.  This  proposal  was  per- 
fectly suited  to  the  uncertainties  that  hung  over  all  those  vacillating 
■minds;  it  was  favourably  received,  and  the  commissioners  were  about 
to  be  chosen  and  nominated,  when  General  Qererd  announced  that 
^fteen  hundred  men  from  Rouen  had  just  arrived,  bringing  with  them 
several  pieces  of  cannon,  which  they  had  placed  on  the  heights  of 
^Montmartre.    These  images  of  war  cast  into  the  midst  of  the  assembly. 
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eaased  a  sort  of  shuddering  seneation;  and  in.  the  midst  of  the  most 
restless  hustle  and  agitation,  the  following  names  were  drawn  from  tho 
balloting  urn:  Augustin  Perier,  Sebastian i, Guizot,  Delessert,  Hyde  da 
Keuviile*  The  choice  of  such  commissioners  proved  plainly  enough 
thatf  in  the  eyes  of  the  deputies,  Charles  X.  had  not  yet  ceased  to  be 
king.  The  commissioners  took  the  road  to  the  Luxembourg.  M« 
Laffitte*s  uneasiness  was  manifest;  he  felt  the  victory  escaping  out  of 
his  hands.  Suddenly  M.  Colin  de  Sussy  enters*  holding  in  his  hand 
the  last  ordinances  of  Charles  X.  Had  they  been  received,  the  hopes 
and  pretensions  of  the  Due  d'Orieans  would  undoubtedly  have  be^n  ex- 
tinguished: the  president  was,  therefore,  invincibly  firm  and  deter- 
mined, and  M.  de  Sussy  was  obliged  to  retire.  But  dangers  of  another 
sort  threatened  the  Orleanist  faction.  The  people  assembled  round  the 
chamber  demanded  admission,  and  a  letter  energetically  expressing  that 
desire  was  put  into  the  president's  hands.  Now  the  publicity  of  the 
sittings  at  such  a  moment  would  have  been  tantamount  to  democracy. 
M.  Laffilte,  who  had  wished  that  the  assembly  of  deputies  should  be 
held  in  the  hall  of  the  legislature,  so  that  their  debates  might  have  a 
character  of  greater  solemnity,  —  M.  Liaffitta  negligently  let  fall  the 
words,  **  This  is  not  a  sitting  (seance) ^  but  a  simple  assemblage  (jre^ 
union)  of  deputies,**  and  there  the  matter  ended. 

The  peers  of  France  had  met  in  the  Palais  de  Luxembourg.  There, 
surrounded  by  MM.  de  Broglie,  Mole,  Pastoret,  de  Choiseul,  de  la 
Roche  Aymon,  de  Coigny,  de  Tarenie,  de  Deux  Br^ze,  were  remarked 
the  Due  de  Mortemart,  still  pale  from  a  long  fainting*fit,  the  old  Mar- 
quis de  Semonville,  and  the  poet  of  all  ruins,  the  Vicomte  de  Chateau- 
briand. He  had  arrived  in  that  palace  of  a  deffenerate  aristocracy  amid 
the  acclamations,  and  borne  on  the  arms  of  an  enthusiastic  biody  of 
youths.  Yet  he  had  come  only  to  save,  for  a  last  blow,  the  majesty  of 
the  things  that  had  long  outlived  themselves.  Seated  apart,  melan- 
cholv  and  triumphant,  he  remained  awhile  silent,  and  as  if  a  prey  to 
all  the  conflicting  energies  of  his  soul.  But  soon  shaking  off  his  revery, 
he  earnestly  exhorted  his  colleagues  to  undaunted  fidelity.  ^  Let  ua 
protest,'*  he  exclaimed,  '^  in  favour  of  expiring  monarchy.  Let  us,  if 
necessary,  quit  Paris;  but  whithersoever  force  may  drive  us,  let  us  save 
the  king,  messieurs,  and  let  us  put  our  trust  in  aU  the  good  chances  of 
courage.'*  Then,  as  if  the  ovation  he  had  just  received  had  caused 
some  disturbance  to  his  thoughts,  **  Let  us  think,  also,*'  he  added,  with 
warmth,  **  of  the  liberty  of  the  press.  It  involves  the  salvation  of  legi- 
timacy. A  penl  two  months!  and  I  raise  up  the  thiooe  again;"— « 
poet's  illusions.  The  ambassadors  of  the  bourgeoisie  entered,  demand- 
ing the  lieutenant-generalship  of  the  kingdom  for  the  man  of  their 
choice ;  and  few  voices  in  that  assembly  of  dukes  were  raised  in  favour 
of  a  falling  power.  Human  baseness  loves  to  nestle  uacbr  the  pomp  of 
high  station;  the  most  illustrious  perfidies  are  the  most  frequent. 

Meanwhile  the  return  of  the  commissioners  was  anxiously  awaited  at 
Ihe  Palais  Bourbon.  M.  Dupin  set  forth  all  the  danger  that  existed  in 
the  violent  situation  of  Paris.    M.  Keratry  demanded  that  a  decision 
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ihonld  be  come  to,  and  Benjamin  Constant  that  the  decision  should  be 
ladical.  Lastly,  Lafayette  sent  word  to  the  deputies,  from  the  Hdtel  de 
Vilie,  where  he  was  lieset  by  a  thousand  rarious  rumours,  not  to  be  m 
a  hurry,  and  not  to  give  up  the  crown  without  making  conditions. 
Things  were  in  this  state  when  the  commissioners  appeared.  General 
Sebastian!  reported  the  manner  in  which  they  had  fulfilled  their  mis- 
Bion ;  and  he,  who  that  very  day  had  uttered  these  words,  7%ere  i§  ruh 
thing  najtional  here  but  the  white  flag^  drew  up,  in  conjunction  with 
Benjamin  Constant,  the  following  declaration : 

"  The  meeting  of  depatiei  at  thii  time  in  PaHi,  hat  deemed  it  nrgentl/  necenary  to 
entreat  hit  royal  highneaa,  the  Due d 'Orleans,  to  repair  to  the  capital,  to  exercise  therd^ 
the  fiijietioDt  of  lieuteoant-generaJ  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  expreta  tp  him  their  deeir« 
to  preserve  the  tricolour  cockade.  It  hat,  moreover,  felt  impreaaed  with  the  ne«eatlt|' 
of  applying  jtaelf,  without  intermisaion,  to  the  task  of  securing  to  France,  in  the  ap- 
proaching aescion  of  the  chambera,  aU  the  indispensable  guaranteea  for  the  fhll  and 
•Btire  ex^cntion  of  the  charter." 

The  reading  of  the  document  produced  a  great  agitation  in  the 
assembly.  Those  who,  like  M.  Laflitte,  knew  the  Due  d'Orleans, 
counted  too  little  on  his  hardihood  not  to  seek  to  compromise  him. 
They  feared  that  a  simple  invitation  would  too  much  magnify  in  his 
eyes  the  dangers  of  the  moment,  and  that  he  would  hold  out  longer  than 
would  be  expedient  in  a  crisis  in  which  every  thing  depended  on  m 
prompt  decision.  They  would  have  wished  that  the  chamber,  by  de- 
claring him  lieutenant-general  in  a  solemn  and  peremptory  manner^ 
should  have  so  forced  him  into  the  ways  of  revolution  that  he  could  not 
recede.  Knowing  his  ambition  to  be  more  deliberate  than  courageous, 
more  ardent  than-  active,  they  would  have  wished  to  crown  his  hopes 
without  leaving  him  under  the  necessity  of  exerting  any  degree  of 
daring.  For  those,  on  the  other  hand,  whose  minds  were  not  yet  made 
up,  to  express  a  desire  which  might  seem  revolutionary,  were  already 
carrying  things  much  too  far.  Amidst  this  fluctuation  of  thought  and 
feeling,  M.  Laffitte*s  voice  was  heard  demanding  that  the  declaration 
thoald  be  signed  in  consideration  of  its  importance.  The  agitation, 
redoubled.  ••  You  have  not  the  right  to  dispose  of  the  crown,"  cried 
M.  Vitlemain.  *•  For  mercy's  sake,**  said  old  Charles  de  Lameth,  in  a 
whining  voice,  *•  recollect  the  revolution,  and  the  danger  of  signatures." 
— M  For  my  part,*'  said  M.  Delessert,  ••  what  I  vote  I  sign."  Finally 
the  conclusions  imbodied  in  the  report  were  adopted,  and  a  deputation 
of  twelve  members,  of  which  M.  Gallot  was  named  president,  was 
directed  to  set  out  for  Neuilly.  and  to  lay  before  the  Due  d*Orl6ans  the 
resolutions,  or  rather  the  wishes  of  the  chamber. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  neither  the  deputies  nor  their  president  had 
ventur«*d  to  afiix  thefr  signatures  to  the  declaration  cited  above.  A 
copy  of  it  having  been  sent  to  the  municipal  commission,  M.  Mauguin 
considered  the  document,  as  adopted  by  the  chamber,  so  counter*revo* 
iutiooary  in  substance,  and  so  ambiguous  in  form,  that  he  wrote  instantly 
to  M.  Laffitte  that  such  a  document  could  not  be  published  as  an  act 
of  the  government,  unless  bearing  the  signatures  of  its  authors.  H#- 
was  right. 
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For  as  the  denouement  drew  near,  the  repabliqans  redoabled  their 
efibrts.  Assembled  at  the  house  of  Lointier,  the  restaurateur,  they 
deliberated  with  their  muskets  in  their  hands.  Political  science,  know- 
ledge (of  business,  position,  reputation,  great  fortunes,  all  these  things 
they  wanted;  this  was  their  weakness,  but  it  was  also  their  strength,. 
Inasmuch  as  they  could  brave  every  thing,  they  could  obtain  every 
thing.  Their  convictions  were  intractable,  because  men  must  have 
studied  much,  and  have  had  much  practical  experience^  to  arrive  at 
doubt;  they  felt  the  less  hesitation,  as  they  took  but  little  account  of 
obstacles ;  and,  prepared  as  they  were  for  death,  they  were  thereby 
prepared  for  command. 

The  OrIeani$t  party  feared  them,  but  durst  iK>t  combat  them  openly* 
It  had  sent  some  of  its  most  ardent  emissaries  among  them  to  discourage 
or  divide  them.  No  efforts  were  spared  by  MM.  Larreguy  and  Combe 
Siey^s  to  gain  approval  in  Lointier*s  rooms  for  the  arrangement  that 
called  a  new  dynasty  to  the  throne:  and  it  must  be  owned  that  these 
efforts  derived  great  force  from  the  poet  Beranger's  adhesion.  A  stormy 
debate  soon  began.  The  honest  and  sincere  republicans  foamed  with 
indignation  at  seeing  what  they  called  their  victory  filched  from  them 
by  intrigue.  Some  of  these,  with  ^that  excess  of  distrust  peculiar  te 
conflicting  parties,  already  whispered  accusations  against  M.  Cbevallier. 
the  president  of  the  assembly,  charging  him  with  wishing  to  prolong 
the  sitting,  and  to  spin  out  the  discussion  to  a  wearisome  length,  in 
order  to  let  the  glow  of  generous  passions  die  away.  An  Orleanist 
orator  bad  a  musket  levelled  at  him  by  a  member  of  the  assembly.  At 
last  it  was  decided  that  a  committee  should  be  appointed  to  present  te 
the  provisional  government,  then  sitting  in  the  Hotel  de  Yiile,  an  ad* 
dress  beginning  thus: 

**  Yeiterday  the  people  reconquered  ite  eacred  rights  at  the  cost  of  its  Uocm].  Th» 
most  precioas  of  these  rights  is  that  of  freely  choosing  its  own  government.  Means 
must  be  taken  to  prevent  any  proclamation  from  being  made  which  designates  a  chiefs 
when  the  very  form  of  the  government  cannot  be  determined. 

**  There  exists  a  provisional  representation  of  the  nation.  Let  it  remain  in  persaft- 
i  till  the  wish  of  the  majority  of  Frenchmen  can  have  been  known,"  &c. 


M.  Hubert  was  chosen  to  carry  this  address  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville: 
he  set  out  in  the  uniform  of  a  national  guard,  and  accompanied  by 
several  members  of  the  assembly,  among  whom  were  Trelat,  Teste, 
Charles  Hingray,  Bastide,  Poubelle,  and  Quinard,  a)l  of  them  men  full 
of  energy,  disinterestedness,  and  ardour.  The  deputation  made  its 
way  through  the  immense  crowd  in  the  Place  de  Gr^ve,  Hubert  carry- 
ing the  address  on  the  point  of  a  bayonet. 

Admitted  to  the  presence  of  General  Lafayette,  the  republicans  sur* 
rounded  him  with  a  sort  of  grave  and  even  somewhat  imperious  defer- 
ence. Hubert  read  the  address  in  a  very  emphatic  manner:  then 
pointing  to  the  fresh  marks  of  balls  in  the  ceilrnizr.  he  adjured  Lafay- 
ette,  by  the  recollections  of  the  fisj^ht,  not  to  let  the  fruits  of  the  popular 
victory  perish.  He  added,  that  Lafayette  was  bound  to  reckon  with 
the  people  for  the  potency  he  derived  from  a  revered  name ;  that  to 
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haag  back  would  be  weakness  or  perfidy :  and  he  concluded  by 
sjtroDgly  urging  him  to  assume  the  dictatorship.  This  was  presuming 
too  much  upon  Lafayette's  hardihood.  Inwardly  perturbed,  but  stiU 
master  of  his  emotions,  he  delivered  a  long  speech,  in  which  his  embar- 
rassment  only  betrayed  itself  by  the  incoherence  of  his  thoughts  and  by 
^  verbosity.  He  talked  of  the  United  States,  of  the  first  revolution,, 
and  of  the  part  he  had  played  in  those  great  events  ;  and  soon,  thanks, 
to  him,  the  solemnity  of  the  proposal  just  made  to  him  was  lost  in  the 
details  of  a  familiar  and  disjointed  conversation.  A  voice  demanded, . 
*^May  we  at  least  count  on  the  liberty  of  the  press  ?"«—••  Who  doubts; 
itr*  replied  M.  de  Laborde,  with  an  oath.  Some  of  the  persons  pre-, 
sent  then  slated  that  they  had  drawn  up  a  proclamation  for  which  they 
could  not  find  a  printer,  and  that  those  they  had  applied  to  had  showQ' 
them  an  express  prohibition  bearing  the  signature  of  the  Due  de  Bro- 
glie.-^'Take  care,  messieurs,"  said  the  incredulous  Lafayette,  with  a 
smile ;  **  there  is  no  sort  of  means  but  is  employed  at  certain  epochs.  • 
How  often  during  our  first  revolution  was  my  own  signature  calum- 
niated f*  Such  was  the  idle  talk  in  which  M.  de  Lafayette  wasted  at 
the  Hotel  de  Ville  the  precious  hours  that  were  turned  to  such  profit- 
able account  in  the  Hotel  Laffitte.  But  an  extraordinary  incident  pre- 
sently aroused  all  energies.  The  door  of  M.  Lafayette's  cabinet  was 
opened,  and  the  visit  of  a  peer  of  France  was  announced  to  the  general 
in  a  whisper.  *'Let  him  come  in."  ''But  he  wishes  for  a  private 
interview."  "  Let  him  come  in/  I  tell  yon ;  I  am  here  among  my 
friends,  and  whatever  he  has  to  say  to  me,  they  may  hear."  The  peer 
of  France  was  introduced :  it  was  the  Comte  de  Sussy.  His  counte- 
nance seemed  wo-begone,  and  tears  stood  in  his  eyes.  He  held  out  to ' 
M.  de  Lafayette  the  ordinances  which  the  chamber  of  deputies  had 
refused  to  receive.  M.  de  Lafayette  made  a  few  remarks  to  him  on 
the  connections  of  blood  between  the  Lafayettes  and  the  Mortemarts, 
that  savoured  of  the  republican  grand'seign^r^  and  taking  the  papers 
from  him,  he  spread  them  out  like  a  hand  of  cards  before  his  young 
friends.  No  sooner  were  the  contents  known,  than  a  furious  sbont 
rent  the  hall — ''We  are  tricked!  What  does  this  mean?  New 
ministers  named  by  Charles  X. !  No !  no !  no  more  Bourbons !"  And 
ail  the  republicans  present  stared  anxiously  in  each  other's  faces.  One 
of  them,  M.  Bastide,  rushed  at  M.  de  Sussy,  to  pitch  him  out  of  the 
viriDdow;  ''What are  you  about?"  said  M.  Tr^lat,  holding  him  back, 
M  a  negotiator !"  Upon  this  M.  de  Lafayette,  still  calm  amidst  all  this 
nproar,  turned  to  M.  de  Sussy  with  an  expressive  gesture,  and  re- 
quested him  to  go  before  the  municipal  commission;  and  General 
Lobau,  coming  in  at  the^  moment,  offered  to  show  the  count  the  way.. 
Some  minutes  after,  the  members  of  the  republican  deputation,  uneasy 
as  to  what  might  be  the  result,  left  M.  de  Lafayette,  and  followed  Die 
Sussy.  Some  of  them  lost  their  way  in  the  building;  others  found  the 
room  where  the  municipal  commission  was  sitting  with  the  door  locked. 
They  demanded  admission;  no  answer  was  made  them;  incensed  at 
this,  they  began  to  batter  at  the  door  with  the  butts  of  their  muskets ;  it 


1^  opened  At  last  irom  withio,  tind  entering  (he  toom  tfre^  found  Bff. 
de  Sussy  chattrng:  amicably  with  the  mctnlwrs  of  the  municipal  com- 
mission. M.  Audry  de  PuyraTeati  alone  exhibited  an  impassioned 
attitude.  «  Take  back  yout  ordinances,"  he  exclaimed,  "  we  no  fonger 
know  Charles  X."  At  the  same  time  the  sonorous  voice  of  Hutert 
was  heard,  reading  (at  the  second  time  the  address  from  the  Lointier 
flbeeting. 

M.  Odilon  Batrot  hastened  to  reply  In  the  name  of  the  municipal 
commissions  he  combated,  with  tnoderation  and  ability,  the  optn- 
i6ns  expressed  in  the  address;  and  it  was  he  who,  on  this  occasion,' 
uttered  the  words  subsequently  attributed  to  General  Lafayette :  "  The 
Puc  d*Orleans  is  the  best  of  republics.*'  Whilst  he  was  speaking,  M. 
Maiiguin's  countenance  showed  signs  of  marked  disapprobation,  and 
his  G^estures  more  than  once  bespoke  his  dissatisfaction. 
'  Tne  Comte  de  Sussy,  discouraged  by  his  reception,  applied  to  M.  de 
Lafayette  fbr  a  letter  to  the  Due  de  Mortemart,  and  the  republican 
deputation  was  taking  its  departure,  when  Audry  de  Puyraveau,  going 
op  to  Hubert,  and  drawing  a  paper  fVom  his  pocket,  said,  with  warmth, 
*'Stay,  here  is  a  proclamation  which  the  municipal  commission  at  first 
approved  of,  but  which  it  now  declines  to  publish.  It  must  be  circu- 
lated.*' The  moment  he  got  into  the  open  square,  Hubert  stood  up  on 
a  stone  post,  and  read  the  proclamation  to  the  crowd.    It  ran  thus  r 

"  France  U  fre«. 

<<  She  ^eiAftDda  a  conttitutioA. 

'*  She  grants  the  proTiaional  goverametit  only  the  right  of  contalting. 

**  Till  meh  time  aa  ahe  shall  haTe  eipreaaed  her  will  by  new  electiona,  raspod  t» 
the  following  principleal 

**  No  more  royalty ; 

<*  The  government  carried  on  only  by  mandatorieM  elected  by  the  nation ; 

**  The  esecative  power  confided  to^a  temporary  president ; 

**  The  co-oper^liona  mediate  or  imnediate,  of  all  citizens  in  the  election  of  d** 
pntiea  s 

'*  Liberty  to  ill  religions  donominations ;  no  more  state  religion ; 

**  Apffointiaeiits  in  the  army  and  asTy  gnaranteed  from  aul  aiiiitrary  ads  of  dit- 


"  The  establishment  of  the  natiopal  gnards  all  OTor  France.  The  guardianship  of 
the  constitation  is  confided  to  them. 

<*  Those  principles  for  which  we  have  recently  exposed  oar  Ihres^  wo  will  npfaold  at 
need  by  legAi  ioserreetioa." 

This  proclamation  fixes  very  precisely  the  limit  at  which  the  most 
adrenturous  spirits  stopped  in  I830(  excepting,  howerer,  i^ome  few 
dtseiples  of  Su  Simon.  That  the  state  religion  should  be  abolished; 
that  a  premdent  should  be  substituted  for  a  king ;  that  universal  snf- 
fhige»  in  one  degree  or  in  two  degrees,  should  be  esmblished ;  this  was 
the  Whole  extent  of  changes  contemplated  by  the  most  daring  innova* 
tors.  But  would  society  be  more  happy  when  the  right  of  momily 
directing  it  should  have  been  wrested  from  the  stat^  ?  Would  the  over- 
throw of  royalty  suffice  to  hinder  thenceforth  the  existence  of  tyranny 
in  the  civil  relations  between  the  capitalist  and  the  labourer?  Whe- 
ther was  universal  suffrage  to  be  proclaimed  as  the  rea^ition  of  a 
ntetaphysioal  right,  or  as  a  certaiii  meana  of  arriving  at  a  changip  in  tba- 
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wboTe  system  of  social  order?  Such  questions  were  too  profound  for 
th«  tfmes ;  and  more  than  one  tempest  was  destined  to  break  forth  be- 
fore any  one  should  think  of  soltring  them.  In  1830  no  one  even 
thought  of  propounding  them. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  republicans  had  this  immense  advantage  in 
presence  of  a  people,  in  movement,  that  the  objects  they  sought  were 
the  most  definite  and  the  newest  of  all  at  that  time  presented  to  the 
public.  But  they  wanted  organization,  and  above  all,  a  leader.  To 
judge  of  the  impulse,  M.  de  Lafayette  Was  competent  to  give  to  events, 
it  is  enough  to  compare  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  written, 
with  the  following  letter  addressed  by  him  to  the  Due  de  Mortemart, 

and  sent  by  the  hands  of  M.  de  Sussy : 
• 
"  MoaruxuK  lb  Due, — I  have  received  the  letter  yoa  have  done  me  the  honour  to 
write  mo,  with  ail  the  lentimenta  I  have  long  entertained  fur  your  perional  character. 
M.  le  Comte  de  Snny  will  give  yoa  an  account  of  the  visit  he  had  the  goodness  to  make 
me;  l-iiave  fiilfilled  your  intentions  in  reading  what  you  addressed  to  ne  to  many  peN 
soas  ftbout  me ;  I  requested  M.  de  Sussy  to  go  to  the  comroiesion,  then  small  in  num- 
ber, whioh  was  sitting  in  the  Hdtel  de  Ville.  H«  saw  M.  Laffitte,*  who  was  then  with 
several  of  bis  collesgues,  and  I  will  deliver  to  General  Gerard  the  papers  with  which 
Im  liae  eoaaissioned  me ;  but  the  duties  that  keep  me  here  render  it  impossible  that  I 
should  go  to  you.  Should  yon  come  to  the  Hdtel,  I  should  have  the  honour  ofreceiv* 
ing  you  there,  but  without  advantage  as  to  the  object  of  this  conversation^  since  your 
communications  have  been  made  to  my  colleagues." 

There  was  in  this  letter  a  sort  of  veiled  sincerity  not  easily  endured 
by  party  passions.  A  leader  capable  of  writing  such  lines  at  such  a 
moment  would  very  soon  have  been  calumniated  :  when  one  suspicion 
bad  fallen  upon  him,  it  would  not  be  long  after  but  he  would  be  dealt 
with  as  a  traitor.  In  times  of  revolution  men  have  not  leisure  to  sus- 
pect long. 

After  all  the  field  was.  open  to  aH  that  had  daring  and  discernment. 
What  might  not  the  seeming  madness  of  a  mighty  heart  have  ejected 
in  that  moment  of  disorder  ?  They  talked  indeed  of  a  provisional  go- 
vernment in  Paris ;  but  the  following  fact  shows  what  was  the  inanity 
of  that  power  so  oddly  feared ; 

The  national  guard  of  St.  Cluentin  asked  for  two  pupils  of  the  Poly- 
technique  to  command  it;  and  to  this  end  it  sent  a  deputation  to  LafHtte, 
which  mentioned  to  him  at  the  same  time  that  it  would  be  easy  to  bring 
over  the  regiment  quartered  at  La  F^re.  Lafayette  summoned  two 
pupils  of  the  Polytechnique,  and  sent  them  before  the  municipal  com- 
mission, accompanied  by  Odilon  Barrot.  M.  Mauguin,  the  only  roem*- 
ber  present,  was  w^alking  about  the  hall.  Being  informed  of  the  pur- 
pose of  their  visit,  he  took  up  a  pen  and  began  a  proclamation  addressed 
to  the  regiment  at  La  F^re,  when  his  colleague,  Odilon  Barrot,  said  to 
him*  ^'  Leave  it  to  them;  they  understand  these  things  better  than  wa 
do.'*  M.  Mauguin  ceded  the  pen  to  one  of  the  young  men;  the  pro- 
clamation was  drawn  up»  and  General  Lobau  entering  the  room,  it  was 
handed  to  him  to  sign.     He  refused,  and  went  out.     '*  He  will  not  sign 

*  M.  de  If^afayette  made  a  mtsUke  here.    There  is^  however,  ao  erasure  in  the  MS. 
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any  thing,"  said  M.  Mauguin;  •^it  was  but  just  now  he  refused  to 
sign  an  order  relating  to  the  seizure  of  a  powder  depot." — »»  He  hangs 
back,  then !'  said  one  of  the  pupils  of  the  ficole  Poly  technique.  »•  No- 
thing is  more  dangerous  in  revolutions  than  men  who  hang  back.  I 
will  ro  have  him  shot." — •«  You  do  not  mean  it?"  replied  M.  Mauguin* 
eagerly.  *^  Shoot  General  Lobau,  a  member  of  the  provisional  govern- 
ment !"—*♦  The  very  same,"  replied  the  young  man,  drawing  M. 
Mauguin  to  the  window  and  showing  him  some  hundred  men  he  had 
headed  at  the  capture  of  the  Caserne  de  Babylone.  **  If  I  were  to  tell 
those  brave  fellows  to  shoot  le  bon  Dieu^  they  would  do  it."  M.  Mau- 
guin smiled,  and  signed  the  proclamation  in  silence.. 

It  was  on  that  day  that  a  packet  addressed  to  the  English  ambassador. 
Lord  Stuart  de  Rothsay,  was  delivered  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  One 
only  of  the  members  of  the  provisional  government  was  of  opinion  that 
its  contents  should  be  examined.  It  was  sent  to  Lord  Stuart  with  the 
seal  unbroken. 

Whilst  every  one  was  seeking  to  realize  his  wishes  or  his  belief  in 
this  party  arena,  hardly  were  a*  few  voices  heard  uttering  the  name  of 
the  emperor  in  a  city  that  had  so  long  echoed  to  that  sound.  Two  men, 
without  influence,  military  reputation,  or  celebrity  of  any  kind,  MM. 
Ladvocat  and  Dumoulin,  conceived  for  a  while  the  idea  of  proclaiming 
the  empire.  MM.  Thiers  and  Mignet  easily  persvided  one  of  them 
that  fortune  gives  herself  to  him  who  hastens  to  seize  her:  the  other 
appeared  dressed  as  an  orderly  officer  in  the  great  hall  of  the  HStel  de 
Ville ;  but  being  politely  requested  by  M.  Carbonel  to  pass  into  an  ad- 
joining room,  he  was  there  locked  up  and  kept  prisoner.  Thus  the 
parade  of  a  laced  coat  on  the  one  side,  and  a  piece  of  boyish  roguery 
on  the  other,  made  tip  the  whole  history  of  the  struggle  between  the 
Orleanist  and  the  Imperial  party !  This  is  one  of  those  curiosities  of 
history  the  key  to  which  is  found  in  the  grovelling  nature  of  most  hu- 
man ambition.  The  son  of  Napoleon  was  far  away.  For  those  who 
were  actuated  by  vulgar  hopes,  to  wait  was  to  run  the  risk  of  losing 
those  first  favours,  which  are  always  the  easiest  to  obtain  from  a  go- 
vernment that  has  need  to  win  forgiveness  for  its  accession.  Neverthe- 
less, Napoleon's  memory  lived  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  What  was 
requisite  to  the  crowning  of  the  immortal  victim  of  Waterloo  in  the 
first-born  of  his  race  ?  That  an  old  general  should  appear  in  the  streets, 
draw  his  sword,  and  shout  Vive  Napoleon  IL  !  But  no.  Qeneral 
Qourgaud  alone  made  some  tentative  efforts.  On  the  5^th  he  protested 
at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  against  the  nomination  of  the  Due  d'Orleans; 
and  on  that  night  he  assembled  some  officers  at  his  house  to  consult  on 
measures  for  the  next  day.  To  conspire  in  the  midst  of  open  revolu- 
tion was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  superfluous:  but  it  would  seem  that 
civil  conflicts  disconcert  the  judgment  of  men  of  war.  Napoleon,  be- 
sides, had  pigmied  all  minds  round  his  own.  The  imperial  regime 
had  kindled  in  the  plebeians  he  abruptly  ennobled  a  burning  thirst  for 
place  and  distinction.  The  Orleanist  party  recruited  itself  among  all 
those,  whose  promptitude  to  revive  the  empire  needed  perhaps  but  0^6; 
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flash  of  hardihood*  a  leader,  and  a  cry!  Of,  all  the  generals  whose 
fortunes  were  of  imperial  growth,  Subervic  alone  gave  hia  voice  for  a 
republic  in  M.  Laffitte's  saloons;  at  least  \ie  was  the  only  one  that  was 
remarked.  Thus  all  was  over  as  regards  Napoleon:  and  some  little 
time  after  this  a  young  colonel  in  the  service  of  Austria  died  beyond 
the  Rhine,  the  frail  representative  of  a  dynasty  whose  lasf  breath 
passed  away  with  him. 

At  some  leagues  distance  from  tumultuous  Paris,  St.  Cloud  presented 
a  gloomy  and  afflicting  spectacle.  From  the  pale  faces  and  drooping 
atlitude  of  the  soldiers  it  was  easy  to  guess  what  vma  passing  in  their 
minds.  Many  of  them  had  left  friends  and  relations  in  Paris:  what 
was  their  fate  ?  for  dismal  rumours  were  heard  from  time  to  time ;  and 
mysterious  emissaries  arriving  by  the  public  conveyances,  which  passed 
freely  over  the  Sevres  bridge,  spared  no  pains  to  excite  the  troops  to 
desert.  Sometimes  the  tale  was  that  Paris  was  given  up  to  pillage  ; 
sometimes  that  M.  Laffiite  had  ofiered  fourteen  millions  of  francs  to 
raosom  the  city.  Tormented  with  all  these  absurd  or  lyin^  reports,  the 
soldiers  abandoned  themselves  to  gloomy  despondency.  Had  not  their 
leader  too  set  them  the  example  of  hesitation  ?  And  then  the  disor- 
ganization was  complete.  Baron  Weyler  de  Navas,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  provide  for  the  sustenance  of  the  troops,  wore  himself  out  with  fruit* 
less  endeavours.  .Bread  was  brought  from  a  very  great  distance  ia 
soiall  cartloads,  and  was  doled  out  with  the  most  rigid  parsimony.  M. 
de  Champagny,  on  his  return  from  Fleury,  where  he  had  passed  the 
preceding  evening,  wished  that  a  large  herd  of  oxen  he  met  on  the  road 
should  be  seized  and  paid  for  in  bills.  No  one  would  venture  to  do 
this.    They  had  ventured  to  do  a  great  deal  more  ! 

To  all  these  embarrassments  were  superadded  the  uncertainty  arising 
fffXMfn  ignorance  of  what  was  passing,  and  the  danger  of  misconceptions. 
Thus  it  was  that  war  was  on  the  point  of  bursting  out  afresh  under  the 
very  eyes  of  royally,  and  amongst  its  defenders  themselves.  A  com- 
pany o(  gardes  du  corp$  covered  St.  Cloud,  on  the  side  of  Ville  d*Av- 
ray ;  and  in  the  woods  beyond  that  village  were  encamped  the  remains 
of  a  regiment  of  the  line,  commanded  by  Colonel  Maussion.  Seeing 
the  ravages  desertion  was  making  around  him,  the  colonel  called  to- 
gether the  non-commissioned  officers  and  the  privates  that  still  remained 
fiiiihful,  appealed  to  their  honour  as  soldiers,  and  pointing  to  the  flag* 
exclaimed,  '*  Can  it  be  that  no  one  will  remain  to  render  back  that  flag 
to  him  who  has  confided  it  to  us  ?*'  At  the  word  the  men  instantly 
began  their  march.  The  gardes  du  corns  heard  of  this  movement ;  the 
rumour  had  already  run  among  them  that  the  line,  having  sided  with 
the  insurgents,  was  only  waiting  the  fit  moment  to  charge  them.  Alarm 
seized  all  hearts,  and  soon  gave  place  to  the  blindest  fury.  Several  of 
them  drew  their  sabres  and  rushed  forth  to  the  gate  of  Ville  d'Avray, 
which  they  were  just  about  to  enter,  when  a  80us*lieutenant  of  the  com- 
pany of  Cro'i.  Colonel  Lespinasse,  sprang  forward  to  stop  them.  His 
voice  was  disregarded,  such  was  the  intense  exasperation  of  the  mo- 
mftot.    Upon  this  he  put  his  horse  across  the  road,  and  declared  that 
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none  should  pass  but  over  his  body.  A  few*  Words  were  enough  to  desr 
np  the  misunderstanding;  bat  royalty  had  perhaps  been  exposed  to  an 
enormpus  danger. 

tn  this  immense  disorder  of  the  troops,  to  march  on  the  capital  was 
Tery  difficult,  perhaps  impossible:  nevertheless  the  dauphin  insisted  on 
this  step.  General  Champagny,  his  confidant,  solicited  a  private  au« 
dience  of  Charles  X.,  in  which  he  laid  before  him  the  following  plan* 
The  king  was  to  betake  himself  to  Orleans,  where  the  troops  woald 
have  beep  concentrated ;  Marshal  Oudinot  and  General  Coetlosquet  were 
to  take  command  of  the  camps  of  Luneville  and  St.  Omer,  which  it  was 
supposed  were  already  on  the  march;  some  fifty  and  odd  millions  of 
francs  from  the  Casbah  of  Algiers,  just  arrived  in  the  roads  of  Toulon, 
were  to  be  seized;  General  Bounnont,  recalled  from  Africa,  would 
bring  back  two  regiments,  and  hasten  through  the  royalist  provinces  of 
the  South,  to  support  the  trusty  population  of  the  West.  The  scheme 
Contemplated  setting  the  whole  kingdom  in  a  blaze. 

Charles  X.  ran  his  eye,  in  an  absent  and  melancholy  mood,  over  the 
paper  presented  to  him  by  M.  de  Champagny,  and  said,  after  a  brief 
silence,  **  You  must  talk  of  this  to  the  dauphin."  But  the  sound  of  his 
voice,  and  the  expression  of  his  face,  belied  the  meaning^  of  his  words. 
What  was  passing  in  the  king's  mind?  This  question  has  been  an- 
swered by  himself  at  a  subsequent  period.  Charles  X.  believed  that 
he  was  acting  upon  his  rights  when  he  sought  to  render  the  crown  in* 
dependent*  When  news  was  brought  him  on  the  2bth  that  blood  was 
flowing  in  Paris,  he  thought  that  the  whole  matter  concerned  only  some 
factious  persons  whose  audacity  it  would  be  enough  to  quell  with  a  high 
hand;  but  when  he  saw  that  the  resistance  was  general,  dauntless,  and 
persevering,  he  asked  himself  had  he  not  committed  some  error  that 
demanded  expiation  ?  He  was  then  seized  with  abject  despondency, 
and  sinking  under  that  bitterest  and  most  utter  lielplessness  of  soul  that 
afflicts  the  proud  in  their  hour  of  dismay,  his  only  thought  was  to  hum- 
ble himself  beneath  the  hand  of  God. 

The  dauphin  had  none  of  his  father's  austere  and  somewhat  morbid 
devotion ;  so  he  talked  of  nothing  but  entering  Paris  at  the  head  of  an 
army,  to  which  end  he  demanded  a  formal  sanction  from  his  father, 
who  refused  to  grant  it.  The  dauphin,  who  possessed  that  sort  of 
headstrong  wilfulness  that  is  common  to  narrow  intellects,  withdrew  to 
his  apartment,  and  giving  way  to  one  of  his  occasional  fits  of  boyish 
frowardness,  he  dashed  his  sword  on  the  floor;  but  Charles  X.  knew 
nothing  of  this  scene. 

The  dauphin's  ill-humour  soon  found  an  opportunity  to  vent  itself. 
He  conceived  the  idea  of  rekindling  the  ardour  of  the  soldiery  by  pub- 
lishing a  proclamation,  and  one  was  drawn  up  by  M.  de  Champagny  in 
glowing  and  impassioned  terms,  compHmenling  the  troops  on  their 
devotedness,  and  encouraging  them  to  be  steadfast.  This  proclamation 
was  not  yet  published  when  word  was  brought  the  dauphin  that  a 
superior  officer  desired  to  speak  with  him.  This  was  General  Taioa^ 
whoy  on  the  day  but  one  before,  had  borne  the  whole  brunt  of '.tiifr 
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JBsttnectfoo  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  Geoeral  Talon  put  on  a  grave 
demeaoour  in  addresaiog  the  prince;  his  looka  bespoke  at  once  indig- 
nation and  ^ief.  He  spoke  of  a  proclamation  which  had  been  read  to 
the  troops,  and  which,  whilst  calling  on  them  to  be  true  to  their  colours, 
.  announced  to  them,  as  a  welcome  intelligence,  ihat  the  ordonnances 
were  revoked.  He  added,  that  for  his  own  part,  his  devotedoess  was 
aucfa  as  could  sustain  the  utmost  trial,  as  he  had  already  proved,  but 
Uiat  ii  was  not  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  endure  dishonouring  treat- 
me»l.  The  dauphin's  surprise  was  extreme;  but  when  he  learned 
that  th^  proclamation  complained  of  by  the  general  bore  the  signature 
of  the  Due  de  Raguse,  he  burst  into  a  most  violent  fit  of  passion.  Ha 
no  to  the  king,  acquainted  him  with  what  had  pasaed,  and  hurried 
over  the  chateau,  searching  for  the  Due  de  Raguse,  who  was  then  in 
the  billiard-room.  The  dauphin  burst  into  the  room  and  ordered  the 
duke  to  follow  him  into  one  adjoining  it.  The  upshot  of  this  meeting 
was  anxiously  awaited.  Suddenly  loud  voices  are  heard ;  the  door  6[ 
the  KKKa  is  violently  thrown  open ;  the  marshal  appears  hastily  re- 
ceding, and  the  dauphin  pursuing  him  with  his  head  bare  and  his  eyes 
wild  with  passion^  Springing  upon  Marmont,  as  he  still  fell  back,  the 
prince  snatched  his  sword  from  him,  but  with  suph  intemperate  haste, 
that  the  bkKxl  started  from  his  fingers,  as  he  clutched  the  blades 
•* Guards !  this  way,  guards  f*  he  cried  upon  this,  like  one  bewiklered. 
The  guards  surrounded  the  marshal,  arrested  hioi,  and  led  him  off  to 
his  apartment,  where  he  was  kept  prisoner.  In  an  instant  the  news  of 
this  arrest  spread  among  the  soldiers ;  a  thousand  ominous  commenta- 
ries passed  from  mouth  to  mouth  through  the  ranks,  and  the  woid 
treachery  was  loudly  uttered.  What  a  melancholy  and  singular  dea- 
liny  was  that  man's ! — denounced  at  Paris  as  a  murderer,  at  St.  Cloud 
as  a  traitor,  and  on  both  hands  held  accursed. 

More  equitable  than  the  dauphin,  Charles  X.  br<^e  the  marshars 
arrest,  sent  for  him,  and  did  all  he  coukl  to  soothe  his  wounded  feelings. 
It  was  an  afiecting  sight  to  behoU  the  old  king,  himself  so  rudely  smit- 
ten, thus  taking  on  him  the  part  of  a  comforter,  and  forgetting  his  own 
laisfonunes,  to  repajr  the  wrong  done  by  his  son  to  one  of  his  servants! 
The  Due  de  Raguse  was  deeply  moved ;  but  he  could  not  bring  hino^ 
self  to  forgive  so  outrageous  an  insult.  In  obedience  to  the  king,  he 
went  to  the  dauphin,  and*  offered  and  received  an  apology  ;  but  when 
the.  prince  held  out  his  hand  in  sign  of  reconciliation,  the  marshal  drew 
back,  bowed  k»w,  and  left  the  room. 

The  hour  was  approaching  when  the  whole  royal  family  was  to  have 
nothing  august  belonging  to  it  but  the  very  excess  of  its  abasement* 

On  that  day,  as  on  the  preceding,  M.  Laffitte*s  house  had  been  the 
hostelry  of  the  revolution:  numbers  flocked  thither  from  all  parts  of 
Paris.  There  was  not  an  intriguant  who  did  not  repair  thither  to  reca- 
•picolate  the  tale  of  his  services:  this  one  had  captured  a  cannon;  that 
one  had  brought  about  the  defection  of  a  regiment;  all  had  erected  bav- 
dcades.  Some  went  as  far  as  Neuilly,  to  show  their  fijices,  and  record 
the  date  oflheir  visit.    Decidedly,  the  Orleanist  party  was  triumphant. 
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But  tbcfse  things  sood  wore  an  altered  aspect.  About  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening  the  deputation  appointed  to  offer  the  lieutenant-general- 
ship 16  the  Due  d'Orleans,  presented  itself  at  the  Palais  Royal,  where 
it  found  only  a  few  bewildered  servants,  who  either  knew  not,  or  dared 
not  disclose  the  retreat  to  which  their  master  had  betaken  himself.  It  • 
was  necessary  to  despatch  a  message  to  Neuilly. 

When  the  result  of  this  visit  was  known  at  the  H&tel  Laffitte,  it 
produced  a  great  sensation  there.  What  was  the  meaning  of  the 
duke*s  prolonged  absence  under  such  pressing  circumstances?  Was 
he  afraid  ?  Did  he  mean  to  return  a  refusal  to  the  perilous  overtiires 
of  the  revolution  ?  Such  was  the  substance  of  every  conversation.  Is 
he  come  ?  was  the  question  every  moment  asked.  M.  Laffitte,  whose 
presence  of  mind  never  forsook  him,  made  himself  guarantee  for  the 
prince,  and  endeavoured  to  revive  in  those  about  him  a  confidence  in 
which,  perhaps,  he  did  not  himself  partake.  M.  Thiers  went  from  one 
person  to  another,  repeating  words  of  encouragement  and  hope  to  all. 
But  the  hours  were  rolling  on.  It  was  reported  that  they  were  carry- 
ing off  the  furniture  from  the  Palais  Royal — a  significant  and  ominous 
proceeding  !  The  word  republic,  only  whispered  before,  now  began 
to  be  uttered  aloud :  lastly,  Beranger,  who  had  gone  to  the  Lointier 
meeting  to  try  the  force  of  his  influence  there,  Beranger  himself  had 
been  coldly  received,  it  was  said,  by  the  young  men.  And  now,  with 
one  of  those  sudden  shifiings  of  the  sails  that  so  sadly  exhibit,  in  all  its 
glaring  deformity,  the  baser  side  of  human  nature,  the  saloons  of  the 
Hotel  Laffitte  were  rapidly  evacuated.  Every  one  found  some  pretext 
for  moving  off.  At  eleven  o*clock,  in  that  astonishing  week  when  sleep 
had  fled  from  all  eyes,  at  eleven  oVlock  there  remained  with  M.  Laf- 
fitte only  the  son  of  Thibaudeau,  the  con  vent  ionist,  and  Benjamin  Con- 
stant. They  were  about  to  separate,  when  the  Due  de  Broglie  entered, 
followed  by  M.  Maurice  Duval.  The  duke  was  apprehensive  of  being 
pushed  too  far  into  the  perils  of  revolution.  M.  Laffitte  omitted  nothing 
he  could  possibly  say  to  fortify  the  courage  of  that  high  personage. 
But  before  the  latter  had  well  got  beyond  the  outer  gate  of  the  court, 
Laffitte,  turning  to  Benjamin  Constant,  said,  «•  Well,  what  will  become 
of  us  to-morrow  ?" — **  We  shall  be  hanged,"  replied  the  other,  in  the 
tone  of  a  man  no  longer  capable  of  strong  emotions..  He  had  become, 
in  fact,  insensible  to  all  but  those  of  play. 

At  one  in  the  morning  M.  Laffitte  was  visited  by  Colonel  Heym^s, 
who  came  to  announce  the  arrival  of  the  Due  d'Orleans.  The  prince 
had  entered  Paris  about  eleven  at  night,  dressed  in  plain  clothes,  and 
accompanied  only  by  three  persons.  What  may  have  been  his  feelings 
as  he  thus  walked  in  darkness  towards  his  palace,  fatiguing  himself 
with  climbing  over  barricades,  and  forced  to  reply  with  the  war-cry  of 
an  insurgent  people  to  the  restless  qui  vive  of  the  sentinels? 

We  have  seen  the  manner  in  which  the  Due  de  Mortemart  had 
entered  Paris.  There  he  was  not  even  the  testamentary  executor  of  the 
monarchy.  Flis  authority,  disowned  in  the  office  of  the  Monifeur, 
rejected  by  the  chamber  of  deputies,  and  insulted  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
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was  but  a  useless  burden  to  him.  Personally,  too,  he  laboured  under 
a  painful  oscilialion  of  mind.  He  entertained  but  a  half-liking  for  that 
expiring  monarchy,  to  which,  nevertheless,  he  owed  the  exertion  of  ail 
bis  energies,  since  it  had  relied  on  the  integrity  of  his  heart.  He  was 
suffering  the  full  force  of  these  distressing  thoughts,  when  he  received 
an  invitation  to  the  Palais  Royal.  What  could  that  Due  d*Orleans,  who 
the  moment  he  arrived  had  sent  a  complimentary  message  to  Lafayeiu-, 
and  an  invitation  to  Laffilte,'what  could  he  want  with  a  minister  of 
Charles  X.?  It  was  night;  the  Duo  de  Mortemart  followed  the  mes- 
senger, and  was  introduced  through  the  roof  of  the  palace  into  a  small 
closet  opening  to  the  right  on  the  court,  and  not  belonging  to  the  apart- 
ments occupied  by  the  family.  The  duke  was  lying  on  a  mattress  on 
the  floor,  in  his  shirt,  and  only  half  covered  with  a  shabby  quilt.  His 
face  was  bathed  in  perspiration,  there  was  a  lurid  fire  in  his  eye,  apd 
all  about  him  bespoke  extreme  fatigue  and  extraordinary  excitement  of 
mind.  He  began  to  speak  the  moment  the  Due  de  Mortemart  entered, 
and  expressed  himself  with  ^reat  volubility  and  earnestness,  protesting 
his  attachment  to  the  elder  branch,  and  vowing  he  had  only  come  to 
Paris  to  save  the  city  from  anarchy.  At  this  moment  a  great  noise 
was  heard  in  the  court,  where  people  were  shouting  J^ve  le  Bucd^Or- 
teans!  "You  hear  that,  monseigneur,**  said  de  Mortemart,  "those 
shouts  arc  for  you."— ••No!  No!"  replied  the  Due  d*Orleans,  with 
increased  vehemence,  "  I  will  suffer  death  sooner  than  accept  the 
crown."  He  seized  a  pen  and  wrote  a  letter  to  Charles  X.,  which  ho 
delivered  sealed  to  de  Mortemart,  who  carried  it  away  in  the  folds  of 
his  cravat. 

Strange  coincidence!  Almost  at  the  very  hour  these  things  were 
passing  in  Paris,  in  the  palace  of  the  Due  d*Orleans,  the  Duchess  de 
Berri  started  out  of  bed  at  St.  Cloud,  agitated  by  a  thousand  terrors, 
and  ran  half-dressed  to  awaken  the  dauphin,  and  to  reproach  him  for 
an  obstinacy  that  endangered  the  lives  of  two  poor  children.  It  would 
be  impossible  adequately  to  convey  the  character  of  that  nocturnal 
scene.  Distressed  and  overcome  by  the  cries  and  tears  of  a  mother, 
the  dauphin  acquainted  Charles  X.  that  St.  Cloud  was  threatened,  and 
that  the  seat  of  the  monarchy  must  be  moved  a  little  farther;  and  some 
minutes  afterwards,  before  daybreak,  Charles  X.,  the  Duchess  de  Berri, 
and  the  children,  were  on  their  way  to  Trianon,  under  the  protection 
of  an  escort  of  gardes  du  corps.  At  Ville  d'Avray,  the  fugitives  might 
see  the  word  rdyai  obliterated  from  all  the  public-house  signs.  That 
word,  three  days  before,  had  been  almost  a  means  of  fortune  to  these 
oblivious  publicans. 

The  dauphin  was  to  pass  the  night  at  St.  Cloud,  along  with  the 
troops.  The  departure  of  Charles  X.had  produced  a  great  sensation 
among  the  troops,  and  a  general  movement  took  place.  The  6th  guards, 
which  were  at  daybreak  on  the  road  to  Ville  d*Avray,  were  recalled  by 
a  counter  order  to  the  bridge  of  St.  Cloud,  and  returned  by  the  grand 
avenue  to  the  alley  leading  from  the  Fer-a-cheval  to  the  Lantern  of 
Dtogenes*    Sevres  was  covered  by  two  battalions  of  the  3d  Swiss  and 
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the  lancers,  with  a  battery.  The  aspect  of  the  camp  boded  ill;  and 
bitter  thoughts  were  written  in  the  faces  of  all  those  armed  servants  of 
fugitive  royalty.  The  remains  of  the  royal  kitchen,  distributed  among 
the  soldiers,  sent  some  flashes  of  gaiety  through  this  dense  and  dismal 
gloom,  but  whilst  the  Ist  auards  and  the  artillery  were  dividing  this 
unexpected  booty  among  tnem,  with  laughter,  the  Swiss  posted  at  the 
Si^vres  bridge  were  abandoning  their  coloars,  and  scattering  their  araia 
over  the  road  as  they  fled. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

At  eight  on  the  morning  of  the  31st,  the  tleputation  from  the  cham- 
ber presented  itself  at  the  Palais  Royal.  M.  Sebastiani  entered  the 
room  where  it  was  waiting,  and  passing  his  colleagues,  without  a  word, 
went  straight  to  the  apartment  of  the  Due  d*Orleans,  which  he  entered, 
unannounced.  The  duke  appeared ;  the  moment  was  a  solemn  one ; 
the  deputation  acquainte.d  him  with  the  purpose  for  which  it  had  come, 
but  the  prince's  confusion  was  visible,  and  the  obsequious  smile  that 
played  on  his  lips  ill  dif^ised  the  agitation  of  his  mind.  He  knew 
that  Charles  X.  was  still  but  a  few  leagues  from  Paris,  that  an  army 
of  twelve  thousand  men  could  be  set  in  motion  by  a  word  uttered  by 
a  monarch  not  yet  fallen ;  he  knew,  too,  that  with  nations  as  with  in- 
dividuals all  violent  exertions  end  in  weariness,  and  that  reactions  are 
mortal  to  those  who  have  not  known  how  to  anticipate  them.  Charles 
X.f  too,  whom  he  was  to  dethrone,  was  his  kinsman,  and  the  duchess 
kad  not  concealed  from  her  husband  her  strong  conscientious  scruples. 
The  language  held  by  the  duke  savoured  of  the  difficulties  of  his  posi- 
Uon.  He  laboured  painfully  to  avoid  the  danger  of  any  precise  affir- 
mation. To  waiiy  having  always  been  his  motto,  he  halted  between 
the  inexpediency  of  too  nastily  accepting  a  crown,  and  that  of  too  for- 
mally refusing  it.  He  kept  up  this  game  as  long  as  possible ;  and 
^rein  he  was  seconded  by  M.  Sebastiani,  who  was  the  confidant  of 
his  doubts.  But  those  who  did  not  nghtl^  guess  the  prince's  feelings, 
sought  to  pay  their  court  to  him  by  aHectmg  to  overbear  his  scruples 
by  force.  Some, cunningly  affected  bluntness,  reproached  him  with 
favouring  by  his  hesitation  the  establishment  of  a  republic,  and  so  com- 
promising the  welfare  of  the  country ;  a  sort  of  reproach  more  pleasing 
to  the  heart  of  a  prince  than  a  less  subtle  and  more  downright  form  of 
adulation.  At  last,  beset  on  all  sides,  the  Due  d'Orl^ans  appeared  to 
suffer  himself  to  be  overcome ;  but  true  to  the  last  to  the  part  he  had 
played  all  along,  he  demanded  a  iew  moments  yet,  saying  he  requhrvd 
to  take  advice,  and  he  retired  to  his  closet,  still  followed  by  M.  Sebas- 
tian]. 

M.  de  Talleyrand  was  then  in  his  hotel  in  the  Rue  St.  Floreotin  and 
was  in  the  ar:t  of  dressing.  The  door  was  opened,  and  M.  Sebastiani 
was  announced.    He  eniexed,  and  presented  to  M.  de  Talleyrand  a 
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sealed  note,  which  he  glanced  over  with  the  flippancy  of  a  political 
coxcomb,  and  immediately  returned  saying,  ^^  Let  him  accept" 

Some  moments  af\er  this  the  Due  d' Orleans  returned  to  the  hall 
where  he  was  waited  for,  and  made  known  his  acceptance  to  the  im- 
patient deputies. 

The  document  announcing  this  decision  to  the  Parisians  was  drawn 
up  in  the  following  terms: 

"  IiTBABr/AiiTB  OF  pAHiB, — The  deputies  of  France,  at  this  moment  aaaembled  in 
Pane,  have  espreaaed  their  deaire  that  I  ahould  betake  mvaelf  to  this  capital,  to  eicr- 
dae  there  the  fonctiona  of  Lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom. 

^*  I  have  not  heaitated  to  come  and  partake  your  dangera,  to  place  myaelf  in  the 
midat  of  thia  heroic  population,  and  uae  all  my  endeavoura  to  preaerve  you  from  civil 
war  and  anarchy.  On  entering  the  city  of  Paria  I  wore  with  pride  those  glorioua 
coloara  you  have  reaumed,  and  which  I  had  myself  long  carried. 

*'  The  Chambera  are  about  to  assemble :  they  will  consult  on  the  raeana  of  aecuring 
the  reign  of  the  lawa,  and  the  maintenance  of  tJie  righta  of  the  nation. 

"  A  charter  shall  be  henceforth  a  true  thing. 

"LOUIS  PHILIPPE  D'ORLEANS.»' 

This  proclamation,  so  skilfully  drawn  up,  was  approved  by  all  the* 
members  of  the  deputation,  with  the  exception  of  M.  Berard,  and  being 
carried  to  the  chamber,  it  was  read  there  amidst  loud  acclamations.  It 
was  expedient  to  take  advantagcof  this  moment  of  delight,  and  to  pledge 
the  chamber  irrevocably.  M.  Laffitte  addressed  the  assembly :  **  I  will 
not  recite,  messieurs,**  he  said,  '*  the  measures  you  have  adopted,  and 
which  have  secured  the  welfare  of  the  country,  but  I  think  it  is  right 
that  this  history  should  be  recorded,  and  the  whole  set  forth  with  accu- 
racy and  precision."  The  proposition  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 
Any  man  that  should  have  hesitated  would  have  compromised  his  posi* 
tion  under  the  new  order  of  things. 

But  what  was  the  declaration  to  contain  ?  Should  it  stipulate  for 
certain  guarantees  to  the  people?  Such  was  the  opinion  of  MM. 
Eas^be  Salverle,  Berard,  Corcelles,  and  Benjamin  Constant.  M.  Au- 
gastin  P^rier  asserted  '*  that  it  was  not  the  di  time  to  enter  into  discus- 
sions on  principles  that  would  prove  interminable.**  The  drawing  up 
of  the  declaration  was  intrusted  to  MM.  Benjamin  Constant,  Berard^ 
Yillemain,  and  Guizot.  The  two  latter,  as  we  have  seen,  had  figured 
in  the  three  days  only  as  conservatives ;  but  seeing  the  balance  incline 
to  the  side  of  the  Due  d*Orleans,  they  only  the  more  sensibly  felt  the 
necessity  of  obtaining  pardon  for  their  opinions  of  yesterday,  M. 
Guizot  was  prepared  with  a  ready  made  draft  of  a  reply :  it  was  the 
programme  of  the  bourgeoisie,  and  an  appendix  as  it  were  to  the  con- 
ttitution  of  1791.  Here  are  the  principles  for  the  triumph  of  whieh 
•o  many  Frenchmen  had  lost  their  lives : 

>MTrenehmen,  France  ia  fVee.  Abaolute  power  unfurled  Ita  flag.  The  heroic  popti- 
lati^A  of  Paria  haa  laid  it  low.  Paria  aaaailed  haa  rendered  triumphant  by  force  of  arma 
the  aacred  cause  that  had  before  triumphed  in  the  elections.  A  power  usurping  our 
rigkts,  perturbing  our  repose,  threatened  at  once  botH  liberty  and  order.  We  resume 
Maaeaaion  of  order  and  liberty.  No  more  fear  for  our  acquired  rights ;  no  barrier  now 
between  na  and  the  righta  we  yet  lack. 

**  A  government  that  shall  without  delay  guarantee  ua  those  blessings  is  at  thia  mo- 
ancBt  the  first  want  of  oar  country.  Frenchmen^  those  of  your  deputies  who  are  already 
VOL.  I.— 13 
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in  Paris  have  anembled,  and,  for  the  present,  till  the  Chamber*  can  regolarlj  inter- 
pose their  vnicep,they  have  Invited  a  Frenchman  *who  has  never  Tought  but  for  France, 
M.  le  Due  d*Orl^ana,  to  exercise  the  functions  of  Lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom. 
This  is  in  their  eyes  the  means  of  promptly  accomplishing  by  peace  the  success  of  the 
most  legitimate  defence. 

«  The  Due  d'Orleans  is  devoted  to  the  national  and  constitutional  cause.  He  haa 
always  defended  its  interests  and  professed  its  principles.  He  will  respect  our  rights, 
for  he  will  hold  his  own  from  us.  We  will  secure  to  ourselves  by  laws  all  the  guana- 
tees  necessary  to  render  liberty  strong  and  lasting; 

"The  rc-establishment  of  the  national  guard,  with  the  interventron  of  the  national 
guards  in  the  choice  of  their  oflicern; 

<*  The  intervention  of  the  citizens  in  the  formation  of  the  manicipal  and  departmental 
administrations ; 

**  Trial  by  jury  for  offences  of  the  press ; 

*'  The  legally  organised  responsibility  of  the  ministers  and  secondary  agents  of  the 
administration  ; 

**  The  re-election  of  deputies  promoted  to  public  offices. 

*<  We  will,  in  concert  with  the  head  of  the  state,  give  our  institutions  the  develop- 
ment of  which  they  have  need. 

**  Frenchmen,  the  Due  d'Or leans  himself  has  already  spoken,  and  bis  language  if 
that  which  becomes  a  free  country.  The  Chambers,  he  tells  you,  are  about  to  neseni- 
ble.  They  will  consult  on  the  means  of  securing  the  reign  of  the  laws  and  the  maint»- 
*  nance  of  the  rights  of  the  nation. 

'*  The  charter  shall  be  henceforth  a  true  thing.*' 

The  proclamation  was  signed  by  ninety-one  deputies. 

Meanwhile  the  proclamation  of  the  Due  d'Orleans  had  been  sent 
out  through  all  Paris.  It  excited  the  most  intense  dissatisfaction  in 
some  quarters;  one  of  the  bearers  of  it  was  assailed  by  an  angry  group 
in  the  Rue  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  and  only  owed  h|s  life  to  the  in- 
terference of  a  pupil  of  the  ficole  Poly  technique.  The  feeling  excited 
at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  was  particularly  stormy ;  the  republicans,  who 
had  been  established  there  since  the  preceding  day,  and  those  who 
were  spread  over  the  Place  de  Gr^ve,  were  deficient  in  numbers,  but 
they  were  energetic  and  full  of  enthusiasm.  They  considered  the 
prince's  reply  ambiguous,  and  they  talked  of  it,  some  with  anger,  some 
with  contempt.  What  are  these  dangers  the  Due  d'Orleans  comes  to 
share  with  us?  On  what  day  did  he  enter  Paris  ?  On  the  30th,  after 
(!he  fight,  after  the  victory,  when  there  was  nothing  left  us  to  do  but  to 
bury  the  dead.  At  what  hour  did  he  present  himself  at  the  barriers  T 
At  the  approach  of  night;  he  stole  into  us  in  the  dark  ;  he  entered 
furtively  into  his  own  palace.  But  where  was  he,  and  what  was  he 
doing,  on  the  28th  and  29th,  between  St.  Cloud  threatened  and  Paris 
on  fire?  If  a  friend  of  the  court,  his  place  was  by  his  king's  side. 
If  a  friend  of  the  people,  why  was  he  not  at  our  head  before  the  Hotel 
de  Ville,  at  the  Marche  des  Innocents,  at  the  Porfe  St.  Denis,  in  front 
of  the  Louvre,  in  every  place  where  we  fought  and  our  brothers  fell? 

Others  pointed  out  how  warily  every  word  of  the  declaration  seemed 
to  have  been  weighed.  The  danger,  they  said,  is  not  quite  gone  by, 
since  there  are  twelve  thousand  soldiers  encamped  within  a  few  leagues 
of  the  capital.  So  what  does  the  Due  d'Orleans  do  ?  He  does  not 
declare  himself  plainly  and  distinctly  for  either  party.  The  declaration 
talks  of  laws  violated,  but  does  not  say  by  whom  violated.  The  duke 
represents  his  own  interference  as  a  preservative  against  anarchy  : 
could  Charles  X.  complain  of  this  were  he  to  return  as  victor  ?     The 
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declaration  is  not  dated  :  why  is  that? — ^It  was  further  said,  that  if  the 
prince  aspired  to  the  crown  he  ought  to  have  the  courage  to  stretch  out 
his  hand  towards  it,  and  that  it  was  making  a  mock  of  the  revolution 
to  presume  to  finesse  with  it.  There  were  some  who  went  the  length 
of  roundly  declaring  that  the  Due  d^Orl^ans  was  but  a  Bourbon,  and 
that  he  ought  to  be  included  in  the  same  malediction  as  his  family  ;  and 
they  asked  ironically  if  being  the  son  of  a  regicide  were  enough  to 
entitle  a  man  to  become  a  king. 

To  all  this  the  partizans  of  the  prince  replied  that  allowance  ought 
to  be  made  for  the  painful  situation  of  a  man  obliged  to  behold  in  his 
kinsmen  the  oppressors  of  his  country;  that  he  already  sufficiently 
compromised  himself  in  the  eyes  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  family, 
by  surrounding  himself  with  persons  who  had  applauded  the  insurrec- 
tion ;  that  it  was  not  just  to  forget  that  for  fifteen  years  the  prince's 
saloons  were  open  to  all  the  adversaries  of  the  Congregation,  to- all  the 
victims  of  the  tyranny  of  the  chateau ;  and  that  instep  of  so  harshly 
assailing  a  man*  who  was  potent  both  by  his  position  and  his  wealth,  it 
was  advisable  to  place  him  on  the  throne,  as  the  sole  means,  perhaps, 
of  irrevocably  barring  the  road  to  it  against  Charles  X. 

To  these  reflections  and  counsels,  some  replied  by  showing  their 
wounds,  their  hands  begrimmed  with  powder, and  their  garments  stained 
with  dust  and  blood.  A  dangerous  fermentation  prevailed  round  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  and  a  prolonged  angry  hum  arose  from  that  dense  mul- 
titude. 

*  It  was  important  that  this  temper  should  be  mitigated.  M.  Barthe 
having  been  introduced  to  the -hall  where  the  municipal  commission 
was  sitting,  drew  a  vivid  picture  of  what  he  had  seen,  and  gave  an 
animated  report  of  what  he  had  heard,  and  M.  Audry  de  Puyraveau 
having  requested  him  to  embody  his  impressions  in  an  address  to  the 
expectant  people,  he  drew  up  a  proclamation  beginning  with  these 
words :  "Charles  X.  has  ceased  to  reign  over  France." 

While  he  was  writing,  General  Lobau  stepped  up  to  M.  de  Schonen, 
and  pointing  to  a  brace  of  pistols  in  his  girdle,  he  said,  "  My  friend,  I 
know  it  is  my  death-warrant  I  am  about  to  sign.  One  of  these  pistols 
is  for  me ;  1  will  leave  you  the  other.'* 

But  already  all  was  prepared  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  for  the  reception 
of  the  Due  d'Orl^ans.  M.  de  Lafayette  had  been  surrounded  ever 
since  the  29lh  by  the  representatives  of  the  Orleanist  part5%  Knowing 
his  easy  temper,  and  his  natural  susceptibility  to  generous  exhortations, 
they  had  organized  an  active  and  vigilant  surveillance  about  him.  The 
noble  old  man  was  as  it  were  under  the  eye  of  keepers.  A  sentinel 
posted  at  the  door  of  his  closet  had  orders  to  admit  no  one  to  him  with 
the  exception  of  the  members  of  a  little  camarilla,  of  which  M.  Car- 
honel  was  the  soul,  M.  Joubert  the  man  of  business,  and  M.  Odilon 
Barrot  the  orator.  M.  Audry  de  Puyraveau  was  received  but  with 
distrust  in  the  sanctuary,  and  whenever  he  entered  it,  M.  de  Lafayette 
contented  himself  with  shaking  him  by  the  hand  with  the  air  of  a  man 
exceedingly  pressed  with  business.  On  the  day  the  municipal  com- 
mission installed  iuelf  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  it  had  been  placed  in  a 
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room  to  the  right  of  the  great  hall  of  St..  Jean,  not  far  from  a  passage 
leading  to  the  closet  of  the  commandant-general.  On  the  30th,  in  order 
completely  to  isolate  M.  de  Lafayette,  the  mnnicipal  commission  was 
removed  to  a  room  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  building.  MM.  de 
Schonen,  Mauguin,  and  Lobau  were  nevertheless  not  republicans. 
Thus,  kept  remote  from  all  the  men  of  strong  convictions  and  hardi- 
hood, from  all  the  young  men  whose  fiery  language  he  was  fond  of 
hearing,  M.  de  Lafayette  was  subjected  to  a  constant  blockade  on  the 
pnrt  of  the  Orleanists.  The  austere  duties  of  the  dictatorship,  and  the 
difiiculty  of  checking  the  people  in  the  headlong  descent  of  a  republican 
career,  were  set  before  his  eyes  in  magnified  proportions.  His  well* 
known  horror  for  coups  d'etat  was  dexterously  turned  to  account,  and 
drums  beating  the  charge,  and  grenadiers  entering  the  Palais  Bourbon 
with  fixed  bayonets,  were  represented  to  him  as  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  proclaiming  the  republic  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  de- 
puties. Desiring  neither  an  \%th  Brumaire  nor  another  William  IIL, 
Lafayette  was  uncertain  what  course  to  adopt.  He  would  certainly  have 
decided  for  a  republic  had  he  been  surrounded  by  none  but  republicans; 
not  but  that  he  feared  unbridled  democracy;  but  his  love  of  popularity 
would  have  been  too  strong  for  his  fears,  for  this  was  always  his  most 
potent  spring  of  action.  He  knew  not  that  it  is  the  part  of  a  vulgar 
mind  to  love  the  people  for  the  sake  of  its  applause.  Great  hearts  de- 
vote themselves  to  the  cause  of  men  whilst  disdaining  them. 

The  news  of  the  agitations  at  the  Hotel  were  not  slow  to  reach  the 
Palais  Bourbon,  where  it  was  made  known  at  the  same  time  that  •  it 
was  the  prince's  intention  to  go  and  allay  the  effervesceiice  by  a  visit 
to  M.  de  Lafayette.  M.  Berard  was  sent  to  the  duke  to  inform  him 
that  the  deputies  wished  to  accompany  him  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  The 
duke  was  dressing  when  he  entered,  and  he  received  the  messenger 
in  his  dishabille,  whether  from  an  .affectation  of  popularity  or  from 
Confusion  of  mind:  his  face  showed  marks  of  care.  He  talked  to  M. 
Berard,  as  he  made  him  help  him  in  his  toilet,  about  his  aversion  for 
the  splendours  of  royalty,  and  above  all  of  that  old  republican  feeling 
that  lurked  at  the  bottom  of  his'  heart,  and  that  cried  to  him,  bidding 
him  refuse  a  crown. 

•  During  this  time  the  chamber  of  deputies  was  on  its  way  to  the  Palais 
Royal :  and  such  was  the  terror  with  which  the  bourgeoisie  regarded 
that  people  that  had  armed  in  its  quarrel,  that  M.  Delessert  trembled 
lest  the  procession  should  be  stoned  in  passing  through  the  streets. 
They  arrived  at  the  Palais  Royal,  the  approaches  to  which  were  filled 
with  a  dense  crowd.  In  addressing  htm  on  whom  he  came  to  bestow 
8  crown,  M.  Laffitte  appeared  neither  grave  nor  labouring  under  any  emo- 
tion. A  smile  was  on  iiis  lips,  and  before  reading  the  declaration  in 
bis  capacity  of  president,  he  whispered  in  the  prince's  ear,  pointing  to 
his  own  hurt  leg, ''  Two  slippers,  one  stocking!  Lord!  if  the  Quo* 
iid^enne  saw  us  !  It  would  say  we  were  making  a  king  sans  cuiotte9j*^ 
How  much  blood  was  shed  on  the  29th  to  overthrow  a  throne  !  On 
th0  30th  a  new  one  was  erected  with  a  jest.  It  is  not  by  its  tragic 
side  that  history  instructs  us  most. 
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M.  Laffitte  having  read  the  declaration  of  the  chamber,  the  duke 
ran  to  him  with  open  armsi  and  pressed  him  to  his  heart.  Then  he 
wished  to  lead  him  to  the  balcony  of  the  palace ;  but  M.  Laffitte,  who 
had  now  caught  the  infection  of  the  princess  emotion,  modestly  hung 
back.  The  duke  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  appeared  with  him  before 
the  crowd,  which  sent  up  mingled  shouts  of  Vtve  le  Due  d' Orleans! 
VivtLcffitte! 

Such  was  the  part  of  the  bourgeoisie  in  ihe  revolution,  but  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  was  still  wanting  to  the  new  dynasty.  The 
Due  d'Orleans  and  the  deputies  set  out  for  the  Place  de  Gr^ve.  The 
shouts  of  joy  and  triumph  were  numerous  enough  as  they  left  the 
Palais  Royal.  The  Due  d^Orleans,  on  horseback,  preceded  M.  Tiaifitte, 
who  was  carried  on  a  chair  by  Savoyards,  who  were  obliged  to  walk 
slowly ;  but  the  duke  stopped  from  time  to  time  for  them,  and,  turn- 
ing back  and  leaning  on  his  horse's  croup,  he  talked  to  M.  Lafiitte  with 
very  ostentatious  goodwill.  The  bourgeois  seeing  this,  applauded. 
"Things  are  going  on  well,"  said  Laflitte.  **  Why,  yes,"  replied  the 
Due  d^0rl6ans,  **  they  don't  look  amiss."  Oh,  the  paltriness  of  gran- 
deur !  From  the  time  the  procession  had  passed  the  Carrousel  the 
acclamations  had  become  much  less  vehement;  and  as  it  proceeded 
along  the  quays,  the  attitude  of  the  people  became  more  and  more  grave. 
At  the  Pont  Neuf  the  shouting  ceased  altogether ;  and  the  Place  de 
Gr^ve  presented  a  startling  aspect  when  the  procession  reached  it.  It 
was  filled  with  a  great  multitude,  and  every  countenance  was  louring. 
It  was  alleged  for  certain,  that  men  were  posted  in  the  dark  streets 
opening  on  the  Place  de  Gr^ve  to  kill  the  Due  d'Orleans  on  his  way. 
In  the  interior  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  indignation  was  at  its  height,  and 
some  important  persons  partook  in  it.  Doctor  Delaber/je  having 
brought  word  that,  at  some  paces  from  the  spot,  a  few  young  men 
seemed  disposed  to  brave  everythiiig,  and  that  the  fear  of  missing  their 
aim  and  injuring  Benjamin  Constant,  Laffitte  and  some  beloved  citi- 
zens, was  hardly  sufficient  to  restrain  them,  '*  As  for  me,"  cried  Gene- 
ral liobau,  with  soldier-like  impetuosity,  **  I  want  to  have  no  more  to 
do  with  this  one  than  with  the  others.-  He  is  a  Bourbon."  It  is  cer- 
tain that  the  invitation  addressed  on  the  precieding  day  to  the  Due  d'Or- 
leans, by  the  deputies,  had  excitedi  even  ariiong  the  members  of  the 
municipal  commission,  such  intense  dissatisfaction^  that  M.  Odilon 
Barrot  had  just  been  directed  to  go  and  meet  the  prinpe  and  prevent 
hia  coming.  Such  was  the  fatigue  undergone  by  every  one  in  those 
days  of  consuming  exertion  that  he  fell  asleep  on  a  stone  post  whilst 
they  were  bringing  him  a  horse.  They  woke  him  and  he  set  out. 
What  would  have  been  the  result  of  that  mission  had  it  been  fulfilled? 
But  the  Due  d'Orleans  was  already  on  his  way,  and  everything  was  to 
depend  on  the  reception  he  was  about  to  meet  with.  Some  intended 
that  it  should  be  a  terrible  one.  A  young  man  had  sworn  to  immolate 
him  the  moment  he  set  foot  in  the  great  hall.  The  design  was  friis^- 
thited  ;  for  when  the  young  man  seized  the  pistol,  he  found  it  useless  ; 
an  invisible  hand  had  drawn  the  charge. 

Thus  formidable  events  seemed  to  be  impending.     I'he  Due  d'Dr- 
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14ans  advanced  slowly  through  the  barricades,  looking  neither  to  the 
right  band  nor  to  the  left,  and  full  of  suppressed  emotion.  When  he 
appeared  in  the  square  the  drum  beat  the  march  in  the  interior  of  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  and  it  ceased  suddenly,  before  he  was  well  halfway 
across.  He  held  on  his  course  for  ail  that;  but  it  was  remarked  that 
his  face  was  very  pale  as  he  ascended  the  steps  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 
M.  de  Lafayette  appeared  on  the  landing-place  of  the  grand  staircase, 
and  received  his  royal  visiter  with  the  politeness  of  a  gentleman  de* 
lighted  to  do  the  honours  of  a  wholly  popular  sovereignty  to  a  prince. 
They  went  in  together  to  the  great  hall,  where  the  staff  was  assembled. 
Some  pupils  of  the  £cole  Polytechnique  were  in  attendance,  with 
their  heads  erect  and  their  swords  bare.  A  sullen  grief  was  depicted 
in  the  faces  of  the  recent  combatants,  some  of  whom  shed  tears.  M« 
Laffitte,  as  president,  should  have  read  the  declaration  of  the  chamber, 
but  one  of  the  deputies  who  accompanied  him,  stepping  forward,  took 
the  paper  out  of  his  hands  to  read  it.  At  the  moment  when  the  de- 
puty pronounced  these  words,  "Trial  by  jury  for  offences  of  the 
press,"  the  Due  d'Orleans,  leaning  towards  M.  de  Lafayette,  said,  good- 
humourediy,  "  There  will  be  no  more  offences  of  the  press."  The 
harangue  being  ended,  he  laid  his  hand  on  his  heart,  and  replied  in 
these  ambiguous,  and,  under  the  circumstances,  curious  words,  "  As  a 
Frenchman  I  deplore  the  evil  done  to  the  country,  and  the  blood  thai 
has  been  shed.  As  a  prince  I  am  happy  in  contributing  to  the  hap- 
piness of  the  nation."  The  deputies  applauded ;  the  masters  of  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  thrilled  with  indignation.  General  Dubourg  now  ad- 
vanced, and  stretching  out  his  hand  towards  the  square  filled  with  armed 
men,  he  said,  "You  know  our  rights;  should  you  forget  them,  we  will 
remind  you  of  them."  Imboldened  by  the  good  will  of  Lafayette,  the 
Due  d*Orleans  replied  with  suitable  firmness,  and  like  a  man  justly 
indignant  at  having  his  patriotism  called  in  question.  Nevertheless 
the  prince  was  not  perfectly  reassured  on  quitting  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 
Finding  himself  for  some  minutes  separated  from  his  suite,  and  seeing 
near  hihi  only  a  young  man  on  horseback,  M.  Laperche,  who  seemed 
not  unknown  to  the  combatants,  he  motioned  to  him  to  approach  and 
ride  by  his  side.  What  could  he  fear?  The  thing  was  done,  the  re- 
volution had  just  been  wound  up.  A  tricoloured  fiag  had  been 
brought;  the  Due  d*Orleans  and  M.  de  Lafayette  had  appeared  together 
at  the  window  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  widi  that  magic  banner.  Till 
then  the  cry  had  been  only  Vive  Lafayette!  When  the  general  had 
embraced  the  duke,  Vive  le  Due  d^ Orleans!  was  likewise'  shouted. 
The  people*s  part  was  ended ;  the  reign  of  the  bourgeoisie  was  begun. 

That  very  day,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Hotel  do  Ville,  a 
boat  moored  close  under  the  Morgue,  and  bearing  a  black  flag,  received 
the  corpses  carried  down  to  it  on  hand-barrows.  They  were  piled  in 
lairs  with  straw  between  them:  and  the  multitude  ranged  along  the 
parapets  of  the  Seine,  looked  on  in  silence. 

The  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom  returned  to  his  palace  by  one 
route,  and  M.  Tiaffitie  to  his  hotel  by  another. 

M.  Laffitte  has  since  related,  that  ou  returning  from  the  Place  de 
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Gi^ve  he  experieneed  a  great  sinking  of  the  heart,  and  aa  it  were  a 
coafuaed  regret  at  the  events  of  the  day.  There  are  men  who  expend 
a  great  deal  of  power  to  arrive  at  a  worthless  result;  when  their  work 
is  finished  it  humiliates  them ;  and  missing  the  excitement  of  the  strug- 
gle they  remain  struck  with  the  puerility  of  their  triumph.  A  feeling 
of  this  kind  must  have  taken  hold  of  M.  Lafiitte,  if,  while  labouring 
for  the  creation  of  a  new  dynasty,  he  had  believed  in  good  faith  that 
he  was  about  to  give  new  foundations  to  society.  Bui  if  on  the  other 
hand  his  only  aim  had  been  to  secure  the  middle  class  in  the  posses- 
sion of  paramount  power,  it  was  wrong  in  him  to  repent,  even  vaguely, 
of  what  he  had  done,  for  he  had  succeeded;  and  thanks  to  him,  the 
imden  regime  having  been  dissolved,  and  democracy  put  down,  the 
bourgeois  revolution  of  1789  was  about  to  resume  its  course. 

As  for  M.  de  Lafayette  he  might  have  done  anything  in  those  days, 
and  he  did  nothing.  His  virtue  was  pre-eminent  and  fatal:  by  creat- 
ing for  him  an  influence  more  than  commensurate  with  his  capacity,  it 
served  but  to  annul  in  his  hands  a  power,  that,  wielded  by  a  stronger 
arm,  would  have  shaped  other  destinies  for  France.  Lafayette  had, 
notwithstanding,  not  many  of  the  qualities  essential  to  command.  His 
manners  as  well  as  his  language  exhibited  a  singular  mixture  of  fine 
polish  and  good-natured  simplicity,  of  suavity  and  strictness,  of  dignity 
without  haughtiness,  and  familiarity  without  meanness.  In  the  eyes  of 
the  one  party  he  had  remained  the  grand  aeignetir^  though  he  had 
mingled  with  the  multitude;  in  those  of  the  other  be  was  a  man  of  the 
people  born,  notwithstanding  his  noble  lineage:  it  was  his  happy  pri* 
vilege  to  retain  all  the  advantages  of  high  birth,  and  to  be  freely  for- 
given his  superiority.  Add  to  this,  that  he  possessed  at  once  the 
penetration  of  scepticism  and  the  warmth  of  a  believing  soul,  that  is 
the  twofold  power  of  persuading  and  restraining.  In  the  meetings  of 
the  eharbonniera  he  could  speak  with  fiery  force:  in  the  chamber  he 
was  an  agreeable  and  ingenipus  talker.  What  then  was  wanting  to 
him?  Genius,  and  more  than  that,  will.  Lafayette's  will  was  never 
strongly  bent  on  any  thing,  because  not  being  able  to  guide  events,  he  . 
would  have  been  mortified  at  seeing  them  guided  by  others.  In  this 
respect  he  was  afraid  of  every  body,  but  most  of  himself.  Power  en- 
chanted and  frightened  him ;  he  would  have  braved  its  dangers,  but  he 
shrank  from  its  perplexities.  Full  of  courage,  he  was  absolutely  des- 
titute of  daring:  capable^f  nobly  sufiering  violence,  but  not  of  employ- 
ing it  with  advantage,  the  only  head  he  would  have  given  without  dis- 
may to  the  executioner,  was.  his  own. 

As  long  as  a  government  of  transition  had  been  in  question,  he  had 
been  adequate  to  it,  and  even  delighted  with  it.  Surrounded,  at. the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  by  a  little  court,  the  buzzing  of  which  was  pleasant  to 
hie  ear,  he  enjoyed,  with  somewhat  childish  simplicity,  the  noisy  vene- 
ration bestowed  on  his  old  age.  In  that  cabinet,  which  was  the  focus 
of  news  from  all  points,  whence  proclamations  issued  every  moment, 
where  the  business  of  government  consisted  in  signing  one's  name, 
there  was  much  ado  and  little  done, — a  condition  of  things  exceedingly 
eongeaiai  to  weak  minds,  because  unproductive  bustling  helps  them  to 
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conceal  from  themtelves  th6ir  dread  of  all  that  bears  the  stamp  of  de- 
cision. That  dread  actuated  Lafayette  in  the  highest  degree,  and  it 
was  manifiest  in  him  when  the  time  came  in  which  he  should  declare 
himself  positively.  To  the  danger  of  doing  what  he  wished,  he  pre* 
ferred  that  of  doing  what  he  did  not  wish.  A  crown  was  placed  be- 
fore him ;  he  did  not  refuse  it,  be  did  not  give  it  away ;  he  let  it  be 
taken. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  not  without  some  alarm  he  recollected  the  pro- 
mises with  which  he  had  flattered  his  young  friends :  he  anticipated 
their  reproaches.  Would  they  not  accuse  him  of  having  betrayed  the 
cause  of  the  revolution  ?  And  he  who,  as  a  charbonnier,  had  declared 
himself  the  implacable  enemy  of  monarchy;  he  who  had  so  energeti- 
cally protested,  in  the  secret  meetings  under  the  Restoration,  against 
the  candidature  of  the  Due  d'Orleans,  supported,  it  was  said,  by 
Manuel, — what  answer  should  he  give  to  the  men  who  had  followed 
his  banner,  when  they  should  call  him  to  account  for  the  revolution 
stifled  in  its  cradle,  for  their  illusions  destroyed,  their  blood  shed  in 
the  hope  of  far  other  results  ?  Tormented  by  these  perplexities,  and 
trembling  for  his  popularity,  he  resolved  to  attenuate  by  tardy  condi- 
tions the  immensity  of  the  concession  he  had  made.  A  scheme  to 
that  end  was  drawn  up  by  him  in  concert  with  MM.  Joubert  and 
Marchais.  The  true  history  of  this  document,  which  was  aAerwards 
the  subject  of  so  maiiy  controversies,  is  as  follows : 

AfVer  a  tolerably  close  and  thorough  discussion,  a  paper  was  drawn 
up  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  containing  the  «ubstance  of  the  conditions 
on  which  M.  de  Lafayette  consented  to  humble  himself  beneath  the 
power  of  a  king. 

Furnished  with  this  paper,  which  might  have  change4  the  destinies 
of  a  nation,  Lafayette  repaired  to  the  Palais  Royal  with  the  intention 
of  obtaining  the  signature  of  the  Due  d'Orleans  to  the  contract.  Bnt 
the  prince  stepped  forward  to  meet  him  the  moment  he  entered,  and 
accosted  him  with  honeyed  words.  They  talked  of  a  republic,  and 
of  that  of  the  United  States,  M.  de  Lafayette  declaring  that  it  possessed 
his  entire  sympathy,  and  the  duke  suggesting  doubts  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  applying  American  theories  to  such  a  country  as  France.  The 
prince,  nevertheless,  did  not  deny  that  he  was  a  republican  at  heart, 
and  he  coincided  with  Lafayette  in  thinking  that  the  throne  France 
required  **  was  a  throne  surrounded  wiih  republican  institutions.'* 
Lafayette  was  so  enchanted  with  these  declarations,  that  he  did  not 
even  think  of  showing  the  paper  he  had  brought  with  him.  The  word- 
of  a  gentleman  appeared  to  him  a  stronger  guarantee  than  a  signatu/e, 
which  he  could  not  have  asked  for  without  evincing  an  offensive  dis- 
trust of  the  duke.  At  a  subsequent  period  he  said  to  Armand  Carrel, 
on  the  latter's  bitterly  reproaching  him  for  his  conduct  in  this  famous 
interview,  "  Well,  well,  it  can't  be  helped;  but  at  that  time  I  thought 
him  a  plain  honest  fellow."     (Je  le  croyais  bon  et  beteJ) 

Another  fact  must  not  be  overlooked, — namely,  that  political  opinion 
had  received  a  very  bad  education  under  the  Restoration.  A  republican 
throne  was  the  last  chimera  engendered  by  the  desire  of  change ;  and 
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it  mast  be  added,  that  it  captivated  the  minds  even  of  some  reflecting 
men ;  for  when  the  old  Abbe  Gregoire,  who  was  then  residing  at  Passy, 
heard  from  M.  Civiale  the  news  of  the  revolution  of  July,  and  of  its 
intended  conclnsion,  he  clasped  his  hands,  and  exclaimed,  with  fervent 
enthusiasm,  "  My  God !  and  is  it  true  ?  and  are  we,  indeed,  to  have  at 
the  same  time  a  republic  and  a  king  ?" 

Men  of  superior  intelligence  could  hardly  share  in  this  puerile  ecstasy, 
and  nothing  more  plainly  showed  this  than  an  experiment  tried  at  that 
time  on  Lafayette  by  Bazar.  The  latter  was  a  man  of  bold  and  vigorous 
mind :  deeply  read  in  the  works  of  St.  Simon,  he  had  imbibed  from 
the  writings  of  that  aristocratic  innovator  an  impatient  and  greedy  desire 
for  reform.  On  being  admitted  to  Lafayette,  he  laid  before  him 
his  own  ideas,  which  aimed  at  nothing  short  of  unsettling  the  very 
foundations  of  society.  **  The  opportunity  is  a  fine  one,"  he  said  to 
him  ;  '*  fortune  has  armed  you  with  omnipotence.  What  impedes  you  ? 
Be  yourself  the  power  of  the  state,  and  be  the  instrument  of  regenerat- 
ing France."  Lafayette  listened  with  inexpressible  amazement  to  this 
man,  his  junior  in  years,  but  one  whose  intellectual  superiority  over- 
awed him.  Never  had  such  daring  words  entered  his  ears ;  never  had 
he  been  carried  by  any  guide  so  deep  into  the  profundities  of  thought. 
But  it  was  too  soon  for  a  social  renovation,  and  M.  de  Lafayette,  who 
hardly  understood  its  necessity,  was  not  the  man  to  encounter  its 
hazards.  This  conversation  was  the  only  elfort  of  a  really  philoso- 
phical complexion  that  issued  from  the  convulsion  of  July,  and  it  was 
doomed  to  fail,  like  every  thing  that  comes  before  its  time. 

The  government  of  the  bourgeoisie  was  almost  constituted ;  all  it 
had  yet  to  do  was  to  beget  for  itself  a  popularity  that  should  enable  it 
to  resist  the  perils  of  a  first  establishment.  Emissaries  were  sent  out 
through  the  most  populous  quarters.  They  mingled  in  every  group, 
and  with  all  the  assurance  which  a  commencement  of  prosperity  bestows, 
and  which  always  imposes  on  the  multitude,  they  boasted  of  the  cour- 
age of  the  Due  d'Orleans,  his  patriotism,  his  virtues;  and  identifying 
the  cause  of  the  revolution  itself  with  his,  they  denounced  all  who 
dared  to  utter  a  word  against  the  prince  as  agents  of  the  expelled  dy- 
nasty. Bills  were  soon  posted  up  all  over  the  town,  displaying  these 
lying  words :  '*  Thb  Due  d'Orleans  is  not  a  Bourbon  ;  he  is  a  Va- 
Lois."  Republican  manifestoes  had  appeared  ;  they  were  indignantly 
torn  down,  and  their  authors  were  represented  as  men  who  thirsted 
for  pillage.  "  To  the  Dribune!  to  the  Tribune  P*  cried  some  voices, 
^and  a  knot  of  men  in  rags  rushed  to  the  office  of  the  republican  journal : 
they  broke  into  the  editors*  room,  and  levelled  their  muskets  at  the 
writers  of  the  paper.  The  intrepidity  of  these  young  men  saved  them. 
The  chief  editor,  Auguste  Forbe,  standing  calmly  before  the  frantic 
men,  whose  bayonets  almost  touched  his  breast,  kept  them  in  awe  by 
the  dignity  of  his  hearing  and  the  menacing  firmness  of  his  language. 
His  coolness  and  presence  of  mind  gained  time  for  a  friend  to  run  for 
aid  to  the  guardhouse  of  the  Petits  P^res :  but  the  square  was  filled 
with  a  dense  multitude,  and  some  miscreants  shouted,  in  order  to  excite 
the  people,  *'  Out  with  them  here,  these  republicans !  out  with  them 
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here,  till  we  shoot  them  !**  It  was  with  some  difficulty  the  yoang 
men  were  saved.  M.  de  Lafayette,  hearing  of  what  was  going  oa, 
caused  tlie  square  to  be  cleared. 

The  Due  d'Orleans  had  escaped  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  from  the  great* 
est  danger  he  could  encounter ;  he  had  stood  face  to  face  with  his  moat 
formidable  enemies.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  he  had  faith  in  himself* 
and  in  the  prospects  of  his  race.  An  hour  had  sufficed  to  prove  to 
him  that  the  most  impetuous  men  would,  ere  long,  exhaust  themselves  by 
their  own  violence :  that  baseness,  which  has  its  contagion  ho  less  than 
heroism,  would  drive  the  ambitious  and  the  sceptical  to  him  in  shoals ; 
that  the  multitude,  in  its  uncertainty  and  ignorance,  was  quite  ready  for 
servitude  under  new  names ;  and  lastly,  that  he  could  count  on  the 
public  imbecility.  Besides,  M.  de  Lafayette  had  communicated  to  him, 
by  one  embrace,  all  the  power  of  an  honoured  name,  and  of  a  popularity 
unequalled.  He  had  still  some  precautions  to  take  as  regarded  Charles 
X. ;  but  he  felt  that  he  had  nothing  more  to  fear  from  the  republican 
party. 

Accordingly  the  evening  of  that  memorable  day  was  marked  by  a 
scene  the  minutest  details  of  which  are  deserving  of  record.  M.  Thiers 
sent  word  to  some  young  men  who  combined  great  personal  bravery  with 
prompt  and  vivid  intellectual  powers,  that  the  lieutenant-general  of  the 
kingdom  desired  an  interview  with  them.  They  met,  therefore,  in  the 
office  of  the  National^  and  M.  Thiers  left  no  art  untried  to  make  those 
souls  of  proof  bend  and  accommodate  themselves  to  a  revolution  of 
pdlace-make.  He  even  dared  to  say,  pointing  to  M.  Thomas,  There  t« 
a  handsome  colonel;  but  all  these  insinuations,  the  suggestions  of  a 
vulgar  cunning,  were  repulsed  with  disdain. 

The  party  proceeded  to  the  Palais  Royal.  The  visiters  were  MM. 
Boinvilliers,  Godefroi  Cavaignac,  Guinard,  Bastide,  Thomas  and  Che- 
vallon;  they  were  introduced  by  M.  Thiers.  They  waited  a  long 
while  in  the  great  hall  between  the  two  courts  of  the  Palais  Royal,  and 
they  were  beginning  to  give  angry  expression  to  their  impatience  when 
the  lieutenant-general  entered  with  a  gracious  air  and  a  smile  on  his 
lips.  The  scene  took  place  by  candlelight.  The  duke  politely  ex- 
pressed the  pleasure  he  felt  at  receiving  these  gentlemen,  but  his  looks 
seemed  to  question  them  as  to  the  motive  of  their  visit.  They  were 
astonished  at  this,  and  M.  Boinvilliers  pointed  out  the  person  who  had 
invited  them  in  the  lieu  tenant-general's  name.  M.  Thiers  appeared 
slightly  embarrassed,  and  the  duke  made  an  equivocal  reply.  These 
trifles  served  as  a  prelude  to  a  serious  conversation. 

**  To-morrow,"  said  Mn  Boinvilliers  to  the  prince,  **  to-morrow  you 
will  be  king." 

The  Due  d*0rlean8  made  almost  a  gesture  of  incredulity.  He  said 
he  had  not  aspired  to  the  crown,  and  that  he  did  not  desire  it*  though 
many  persons  pressed  him  to  accept  it. 

**But,  after  all,"  continued  Boinvilliers,  '*  supposing  you  become 
king,  what  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  treaties  of  1816?  It  is  not  a 
liberal  revolution,  you  will  observe,  that  has  been  made  in  the  streets; 
it  is  a  national  revolution.     The  sight  of  the  tricolor  flag  was  what 
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Starred  itp  the  people,  and  it  would  certainly  be  easier  to  push  Paris 
towards  the  Rhine  than  upon  ISt.  Cloud." 

The  Due  d'Orleans  replied  that  he  was  no  partisan  of  the  treaties  of 
1815  ;  but  that  it  was  important  to  observe  a  very  wary  discretion  in 
presence  of  foreign  powers,  and  that  there  were  sentiments  which  it 
was  not  expedient  to  utter  aloud. 

The  second  question  M.  Boinvilliers  put  to  him  related  to  the  peer^ 
age. 

^  The  peerage,"  said  Boinvilliers,  *'  has  no  longer  any  roots  in  society. 
The  Code,  by  parcelling  out  patrimonies,  has  extinguished  the  peerage 
in  the  germ ;  and  the  principle  of  hereditary  nobility  has  now  had  its 
day." 

The  duke  spoke  in  defence  of  an  hereditary  peerage,  but  languidly. 
He  considered  it  as  forming  the  basis  of  a  good  system  of  political 
guarantees.  ^*  After  all,"  he  said, ''  it  is  a  question  open  to  examina- 
tion, and  if  the  hereditary  peerage  cannot  stand,  /  am  not  the  mem  who 
unli  build  it  up  at  my  oum  expenae.**  The  duke  then  spoke  of  the 
royal  courts,  and  of  the  necessity  of  leaving  their  organization  untouched, 
at  the  same  time  mentioning  the  lawsuits  he  had  lost;  he  then  spoke 
his  mind  very  decidedly  against  a  republic,  avowing  that  he  had  been 
a  republican  ;  but  declaring  his  condemnation  of  the  system,  particularly 
as  applied  to  France. 

**Monseigneur,"  said  M.  Bastide,  with  almost  ironical  smoothness^ 
**  for  the  sake  of  the  crown  itself  you  ought  to  convoke  the  primary 
assemblies." 

The  prince  withdrew  the  hand  that  rested  negligendy  on  M.  Bas- 
tide's  arm,  fell  back  two  steps,  changed  countenance,  and  breaking  out 
into  a  rapid  flow  of  words,  he  dilated  on  the  revolution,  on  its  excesses, 
on  the  many  dismal  pages  to  be  contrasted  with  a  few  glorious  ones ; 
and  he  pointed  to  two  pictures  of  the  batUes  of  Jemmapes  and  Valmy. 
He  then  went  on  to  attack  in  very  explicit  terms  the  system  pursued 
by  the  Convention,  when  M .  Godefroi  Cavaignac  bending  on  him  a 
fixed  and  stern  look,  that  abashed  the  prince's,  exclaimed  roughly, 
^  Do  you  forget.  Monsieur,  that  my  father  was  a  member  of  the  Con- 
vention?"— ^**So  was  mine.  Monsieur,"  replied  the  Due  d'Orleans, 
*'and  I  never  knew  a  more  respectable  man."  The  bystanders  gave 
attentive  ear  to  this  altercation  between  two  sons  of  regicides.  The 
Due  d*Orleans  complained  of  the  calumnies  propagated  against  his 
family,  and  M.  Boinvilliers  having  expressed  his  apprehension  that  the 
Carlists  and  the  clergy  would  be  found  besetting  the  avenues  to  the 
palace,  •*  Oh  !  as  for  them,"  said  the  duke,  energetically,  "  they  have 
struck  too  roitghly  at  my  house ;  there  isan  eternal  barrier  between  us." 
Then  carried  away  by  the  illusive  force  of  his  own  words,  and  quite 
forgetting  his  interview  with  M.  de  Mortemart,  he  talked  of  a  rivalry, 
a  long  and  terrible  rivalry.  *'  You  know  the  nature  of  family  quarrels? 
Well,  that  which  subsists  between  the  elder  and  the  younger  branch  of 
the  Bourbons  is  not  of  yesterday's  date;  it  goes  back  to  Philip,  the 
brother  of  Louis  XIV."  He  then  eulogised  the  regent;  the  regent  had 
been  horribly  calumniated ;  people  had  not  been  aware  of  all  the  ser- 
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▼ices  he  had  intended  and  was  able  to  render ;  niany  blunders  had  been 
unjustly  imputed  to  him,  &c.  &c.  He  touched  on  many  other  subjects 
besides,  expressing  himself  on  every  topic  lengthily,  without  brilliancy* 
without  depth,  but  not  without  maturity  of  views,  and  with  a  remarka* 
ble  facility  of  elocution.  Perhaps  in  so  doing  he  gave  way  to  an  im* 
pulse  of  vanity  ;  perhaps  too  he  was  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  showing 
how  his  education  had  differed  from  that  of  other  princes  ;  in  this  how- 
ever he  shpwed  less  tact  than  Mw  de  Talleyrand,  who  was  given  credit 
for  genius  by  all  Europe,  because  he  had  passed  half  his  Ufe  in  utter- 
ing monosyllables,  and  the  other  half  in  saying  nothing. 

When  the  republicans  were  about  to  take  their  leave,  the  Due 
d'Orleans  said  to  them  in  an  engaging  tone,  **  You  will  come  af^ain  to 
me:  you  will  see!*'  And  the  word  never  having  struck  his  ear, 
^  You  must  never  pronounce  that  word,"  he  said,  quoting  a  vulgar 
aphorism,  and  like  a  man  who  had  little  faith  in  intractable  convic- 
tions. . 

The  young  men,  who  had  fought  side  by  side  with  the  people  in  the 
three  days,  withdrew  with  heavy  hearts.  'VOnly  a  two  hundred  and 
twenty^one^^^  said  M.  Bastide,  as  he  left  the  palace. 


CHAFfER  VIII. 

The  day  of  the  31st  was  decisive.  The  revolution  betrayed  on  the 
one  hand,  deserted  on  the  other,  had  sent  forth  from,  its  own  bosom  a 
power  strong  enough  to  destroy  it.  The  municipal  commission,  how- 
ever, was  still  standing ;  but  one  would  have  said  it  was  impatient  to 
dissolve.  One  only  of  the  members  composing  it,  M.  Mauguin,  ex- 
pressed himself  strongly  on  the  necessity  of  continuing  the  popular 
government  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  The  courageous  and  loyal  Audry 
de  Puyraveau  was  on  this  occasion  insnared  by  his  own  disinterested- 
ness. ^  We  must  not  suffer  a  pretext  to  exist  for  accusing  us  of  ambi- 
tion," was  his  constant  cry,  and  he  joined  with  MM.  de  Schonen  and 
Lobau  in  breaking  the  only  instrument  of  resistance  the  Due  d*Orlean« 
had  thenceforth  reason  to  fear. 

Nevertheless,  before  declaring  itself  extinct,  the  municipal  commis- 
sion deemed  it  its  duty  to  provide  for  the  public  administration,  and  it 
drew  up  the  following  list: 

<*  The  andernamed  are  appointed  provisional  commiaaionerf : — MM*.  Dnpont  (de 
)*£are),  of  justice ;  le  BAron  Louis,  of  finance;  le  G^n^ral  Gerard,  of  war;  de  Rignjr, 
ofnaval  affairs;  Bignoo,  of  foreign  affairs;  Guixot,  of  public^  instruction.** 

Casimir  Perier  having  entered  the  hall,  the  ministry  of  the  interior 
was  offered  him  by  M.  Mauguin.  The  unexpected  oiTer  perplexed 
him,  and  he  stammered  out  his  acceptance :  but  an  hour  afterwarda  he 
was  with  M.  Bonnelier,  the  secretary  of  the  commission,  imploring  of 
his  generosity,  of  his  pity  almost,  the  favour  of  an  erratum  in  the  Mom» 
teur.  He  represented  to  him  that  having  been  but  yesterday  the 
minister  of  Charles  X.t  he  could  not  accept  office  on  the  very  day  after 
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a  revelation  eflfected  against  Charles  X.,  and  he  was  overwhelmed  with 
despair  as  he  ottered  the  words.  Thus  this  man,  who  had  always 
been  possessed  with  a  pride,  the  violence  of  which  sometimes  amounted 
to  madness,  was  suddenly  become  humble  and  suppliant.  His  wishes 
were  complied  with;  but  his  uneasiness  was  so  great,  that  he  went  that 
evening  to  the  office  of  the  Maniteur  to  have  ocular  assurance  of  the 
omission  of  his  name,  for  which  that  of  M.  de  Broglie  was  substituted. 
Casimir  Purler,  however,  as  he  soon  proved,  was  not  the  man  to  re- 
pulse the  advances  of  fortune :  but  it  was  at  the  hands  of  a  prince,  a 
new  comer  in  the  revolution,  that  he  awaited  the  realization  of  bis  se- 
cret hopes.  Ardent  and  pusillanimous^  the  cares  of  a  cowering  am- 
bition racked,  and  at  the  same  time  debased  his  soul.  Others  stowed 
more  vigour  in  their  degradation,  and  at  least  rushed  with  head  erect 
towards  power  and  servitude. 

The  selections  made  by  the  municipal  commission  were  ratified  at 
the  Palais  Royal;  but  out  of  doors  they  were  variously  animadverted 
upon.  On  the  whole  it  was  thought  very  strange  that  a  power  ema^ 
Dating  from  the  revolution  should  have  designated,  ta  represent  that 
revolution,  men  like  the  Abbe  Louis  and  M.  Guizot.  It  is  true,  that 
during  the  three  days,  the  former  had  put  himself  forward  at  M.  Laf- 
fitte's,  as  the  financier  of  the  revolution,  with  an  unreserved  freedom 
that  was  not  without  courage :  he  had  talked  openly  of  certain  measures 
to  be  taken  for  raising  taxes  in  case  the  revolution  should  be  prolonged. 
As  for  the  latter,  his  part  in  the  movement  had  not  been  of  a  nature  to 
justify  his  ambition.     At  any  rate  there  was  something  odd  and  inex- 

f>iicable  in  the  association  of  these  two  names  with  that  of  Oupont  de 
'Eure,  60  well  known  for  his  struggles  against  the  elder  branch  of  the 
Bourbons. 

Dupont  de  TEure  refused  at  first  to  take  office :  he  felt  no  taste  for  it, 
and  his  modesty  made  him  fear  its  burden.  It  was  M.  Laffitte  that 
determined  him.  Laffitte  had  long  been  subjugated  by  the  Due  d'Or- 
leans,  but  he  had  become  more  strictly  devoted  to  him  since  the  import- 
ant service  he  had  rendered  him ;  in  the  first  place,  because  he  had 
need  of  exalting  himself  as  much  as  possible  in  the  person  of  his  royal 
protege ;  and  afterwards,  because  it  is  one  of  the  artifices  of  our  vanity 
to  attach  us  to  those  who  owe  us  much  in  the  very  ratio  of  the  service 
we  render  them.  But  as  in  M.  Laffitte's  mental  constitution  an  ex- 
treme subtlety  of  mind  served  as  the  natural  provision  for  tempering 
the  sensibility  of  a  very  susceptible  heart,  he  was  won  without  being 
quite  convinced,  and  decoyed  without  being  deceived.  He  sought, 
therefore,  to  forearm  himself  against  his  own  impulses,  by  calling  to  his 
side  a  man  whose  friendship  was  courageous  and  austere.  He  could 
not  have  made  a  better  choice  than  in  selecting  Dupont  de  TEure;  the 
more  so  as  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  the  adhesion  of  such  a  man  was  a 
gunrantee  in  favour  of  Laffitte,  and  an  excuse,  whatever  might  be  tho 
upshot. 

Hence  the  pertinacity  with  which  he  pressed  his  friend  to  accept  the 
ministry  of  justice.  He  supplicated  him,  grasping  both  his  hands,  and 
invoking  in  support  of  hia  entreaties  everything  capable  of  moving  a 
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generous  nature.  Dupont  de  TEure  yielded  at  ]ast,and  consented  to  be 
presented  to  the  lieutenant-general,  whose  reception  of  him  was  full  of 
good  nature  and  cordiality.  The  new  minister  began  by  expressing  his 
distasto  for  the  practice  of  a  ministerial  life;  he  said  he  was  not  a  cour- 
tier, and  that  his  habits  and  affections  Were  republican.  The  prince 
replied  that  there  would  be  no  court,  and  that  for  his  own  part  he  re- 
gretted that  he  could  not  live  in  a  republican  country  like  America. 
Dupont  de  TEure  made  no  secret  of  his  apprehensions,  and  during  ail 
this  interview  his  language  was  that  of  a  free  man. 

But  what  fitting  place  could  there  be  for  a  citizen  of  this  mould  in  a 
new  monarchy,  and  among  parvenus  making  their  incipient  essays  in 
flattery,  in  fine  manners,  and  in  intrigue?  Straightforward  judgment, 
inexorable  common  sense,  a  frank  demeanour,  goodness  of  heart  blended 
with  honourable  biuntness,  great  application  to  business — ^these  are  not 
qualities  sufficient  to  give  their  possessor  the  mastery  over  the  compli- 
cations that  arise,  in  a  corrupt  region  from  the  clashing  of  interests  and 
the  play  of  the  passions.  Dupont  de  i*Eure  took  office  with  qualities 
similar  to  those  of  Roland,  but  under  circumstances  much  more  unfa- 
Tourable.  Now.  it  is  well  known  that  Roland  could  not  make  himself 
acceptable  to  Louis  XVI.,  who  yet  was  well  qualified  to  appreciate  sim- 
ple and  modest  virtues. 

Another  member  of  this  ministry  was  M.  Guizot,  a  man  of  sour  and 
haughty  temper,  steeped  in  pride,  impassioned  under  an  outward  ap- 
peerrance  of  calmness.  You  could  easily  recognise  the  man  by  his  noble 
but  melancholy  forehead,  his  drily  cut  lips,  his  cold  disdainful  smile, 
and  a  certain  drooping  of  the  body,  the  index  of  a  troubled  soul.  We 
have  since  seen  him  in  the  chambers,  his  bilious  and  worn  features  dis-  ' 
tinguishable  far  ofif  from  those  around  him.  When  provoked  by  his 
adversaries  he  bent  upon  them  a  look  of  piercing  scorn,  and  erected  his 
head  upon  his  bent  frame  with  an  indescribable  expression  of  anger  and 
irony.  His  peremptory  gestures,  and  his  dogmatic  tone  (he  was  a  Pro- 
testant and  a  professor),  gave  him  something  of  the  air  of  one  who  was 
not  to  be  put  down;  but  his  firmness  was  all  apparent;  in  reality  he 
possessed  no  activity  of  mind  or  vigour  of  will.  The  consistency  even 
which  was  remarked  in  M.  Guizot's  writings  had  in  it  something  of  the 
pertinacity  of  the  master,  who  will  not  condescend  to  contradict  himself 
before  his  pupils.  He  was  thought  to  be  cruel;  perhaps  he  was  so  only 
in  his  speeches;  but  in  the  refinement  of  his  pride,  he  was  fond  of  com- 
promising himself,  and  whilst  he  wilfully  and  designedly  let  his  virtues 
be  overlooked,  he  made  a  parade  of  vices  artificially  put  on.  The  ver- 
satility of  his  political  conduct  was  no  secret  to  any  one  in  18:)0,  and 
the  recollection  of  the  part  he  had  played  in  lbl5  had  made  Kim  the 
object  of  keen  attacks.  He  took  little  heed  of  them:  faithful  in  friend- 
ship, that  none  might  have  cause  to  repent  of  having  trusted  In  his 
fortunes,  he  had  always  afiTected  to  despise  his  enemies  that  he  might 
not  be  suspected  of  fearing  them.  His  talent  consisted  in  veiling  under 
the  solemn  pomp  with  which  he  enunciated  them,  a  great  poverty  of 
views,  and  sentiments  devoid  of  grandeur.  His  word  nevertheless  had 
weight;  and  his  disinterestedness, the  grave  tenor  of  his  life,  his  domestic 
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Tirtups,  and  the  austerity  of  his  manners,  marked  him  out  from  the  fri- 
volous and  greedy  society  in  which  he  moved.  Add  to  this,  that  he 
had  the  art,  like  Casimir  Perier,  of  ennobling  mean  designs,  and  of 
serving  whilst  appearing  to  reign. 

Paris  had  suddenly  changed  its  aspect:  t)ie  shops  opened  again, and 
business  was  beginning  to  flow  back  into  its  usual  channels.  One  of 
the  last  acts  of  the  municipal  commission  was  to  postpone  for  ten  days 
the  falling  due  of  bills  of  exchange.  The  suspension  of  all  commercial 
relations*  which  had  been  to  some  persons  an  actual  cause  of  ruin,  was 
to  otheiB  a  pretext  for  dishonesty.  The  agitations  that  affect  society 
always  throw  up  some  mud  to  the  surface. 

At  five  o'clock  on  the  dlst,  Charles  X.  arrived  at  Trianon:  the  dau- 
phin had  remained  at  St.  Cloud,  which  he  did  not  leave  till  noon.  But 
before  he  set  out  he  wished  to  try  a  last  effort.  A  company  was  posted 
at  one  end  of  the  bridge  of  Sevres,  and  several  musket-shots  were  fired 
from  the  opposite  end.  The  Due  de  Levis  was  ordered  by  the  dauphin 
to  go  to  the  troops  and  prevail  on  them  to  make  resistance.  The  chef 
de  bataillon  who  commanded  them  was  standing  motionless  at  the  head 
of  the  bridge,  with  his  arms  folded,  like  one  deep  in  thought.  The 
duke  addressed  him:  it  was  to  no  purpose.  The  dauphin,  informed 
of  this  scene,  gallops  up  and  begins  to  harangue  the  troops.  Not  a 
movement — not  a  cry.  Frantic  at  this  indifference,  he  spurred  his 
horse  towards  the  bridge;  but  seeing  that  he  was  not  followed,  he  re* 
turned  to  St.  Cloud  with  feelings  divided  between  rage  and  shame.^ 

The  company  whose  zeal  the  dauphin  had  thus  put  to  the  proof  was 
commanded  by  M.  Cluartery.  His  defection  put  the  people  in  posses- 
sion of  a  piece  of  artillery  and  of  the  bridge  of  Sevres. 

At  St.  Cloud  the  prince  gave  orders  for  the  departure.  So  much 
humiliation  had  left  its  trace  upon  his  features,  and  augmented  the 
confusion  of  his  ideas.  As  he  passed  along  the  front  of  the  t^th  guards* 
he  stopped  before  (he  colonel  and  said,  *'  Well,  the  8d  has  gone  over ; 
can  you  reckon  on  your  men  ?'*  The  colonel  replied  with  dignity  that 
every  one  would  do  his  duty.  The  prince  proceeded  some  paces  fur^ 
ther  without  uttering  a  word :  but  seeing  a  soldier  whose  stock  was 
carelessly  fastened,  he  shouted  to  him,  **  Your  stock  is  very  badly  put 
on."  There  was  an  involuntary  movement  of  indignation  in  the  ranks : 
the  soldiers  could  judge  for  themselves  what  all  these  rulers  of  nations 
are  worth  on  close  inspection. 

The  signal  to  retreat  having  been  given,  the  artillery  and  the  1st 
guards  took  the  road  by  Villeneuve  r£tang,  whilst  the  voltigeurs  of 
the  fith  endeavoured  to  check  with  their  fire  the  skirmishers  that  pur- 
sued them,  up  the  grand  avenue  of  the  chateau.  This  precipitate 
fligt^t  without' striking  a  blow  deeply  mortified  the  troops  that  had  re- 
mained faithful.  With  all  their  respect  for  their  superiors,  the  grena- 
diers could  hardly  suppress  the  bitterness  of  their  feelings,  and  many 
of  them  turned  their  bearskin  caps  the  wrong  way,  as  if  to  show 
front,  as  far  as  was  in  their  power,  to  the  insurgents  that  pursued 
them.  The  officers  marched  with  downcast  faces,  and  many  of  them 
shed  tears. 
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On  arriving  at  Versailles,  the  regiments  were  haddled  together  pell 
mell,  partly  on  the  exercise  ground,  partly  on  a  plain  in  front  of  the 
Grille  du  Dragon.  No  provident  measure  had  been  taken,  and  the 
officers  had  much  difficulty  in  procuring  provisions  for  their  soldiers, 
harassed  in  mind  and  body.  Sorrow  was  by  this  time  passing  into 
anger,  and  desertion  began.  The  bivouac  lasted  some  hours,  as  yet  no 
review  of  the  troops  took  place :  the  men  murmured  in  the  ranks,  and 
asked  each  other  with  surprise  what  kept  the  princes  away  from  these 
whom  their  presence  would  have  cheered  and  stimulated.  M.  de  Sala 
and  another  officer  of  the  6th  guards,  seeing  how  rapidly  discontent 
was  becoming  general,  proceeded  to  the  gates  of  Trianon ;  but  meei- 
ing  MM.  de  Quiche  and  de  Ventadour  on  the  way,  they  learned  that 
the  march  was  to  be  resumed.  The  two  officers  loudly  complained  of 
the  inconceivable  confusion  in  which  the  royal  army  was  left.  ^  No 
one  commands,**  they  said ;  '*  at  the  very  most  a  few  generals  come» 
and  walk  about  carelessly  amongst  us,  with  epaulettes  stuck  on  plain 
coats.  There  is  no  regular  allotment  of  duty ;  no  attempt  is  made  to 
repair  the  blunders  that  have  produced  universal  discouragement. 
What  is  intended  to  be  done  with  the  army  ?  let  us  be  told  plainly.  Is 
it  not  time  that  court  doings  should  be  at  an  end,  and  that  camp  doings 
should  have  their  turn  ?"  An  order  to  march  was  the  only  reply  made 
to  these  military  remonstrances. 

Though  a  new  ministry  had  been  nominated,  the  old  ministers  bad 
not  ceased  to  accompany  the  king  and  to  deliberate.  They  held  a 
council  at  Trianon.  M.  de  Guernon  Ranville  was  of  opinion  that  the 
king  could  not  enter  Paris  before  the  submission  of  the  rebeb;  that 
there  remained  to  him  only  one  course,  namely,  to  retire  to  Tours,  and 
instantly  convoke  thither  the  two  chambers,  all  the  generals,  the  highest 
public  functionaries,  and  the  dignitaries  of  the  realm.  This  he  con* 
sidered  the  best  means  of  disorganizing  the  insurrection  and  discon- 
certing its  leaders.  The  advice  was  approved  of,  and  several  circulars 
were  drawn  up  accordingly.  All  that  was  wanting  was  the  king's 
signature,  and  he  seemed  disposed  to  give ,  it ;  but  he  changed  his 
mind  all  at  once,  and  his  ministers,  rendered  desperate  by  his  endless 
vacillation,  tore  up  the  circulars,  and  threw  the  pieces  into  the  basin  of « 
Trianon. 

The  king  was  absolutely  incapable  of  adopting  any  fixed  course.  A 
thousand  ties  attached  him  to  Trianon,  but  his  abode  there  was  bea^ 
with  multiplied  dangers.  At  last  at  the  urgent  advice  and  entreaties 
of  M.  de  La  Rochejaquelin  and  General  BordesouUe,  he  at  last  cpn- 
sented  to  abridge  the  first  halt,  and  to  set  out  for  Rambouillet.  The 
troops  were  ordered  to  march  towards  Trappes,  and  they  put  them- 
selves in  motion,  after  first  tearing  up  the  cartridge-boxes  of  those  w.ho 
bad  deserted,  and  throwing  several  of  the  muskets  that  lay  scattered 
over  the  plain  into  the  park  canal.  The  disorder  of  this  nocturnal  re- 
treat could  only  be  compared  to  that  following  an  actual  defeat.  Artil- 
lery, infantry,  and  cavalry,  floundered  on  promiscuously  in  the  dark. 
Musket  shots  discharged  in  the  air  or  into  the  woods,  every  moment 
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excited  apprehension  of  some  fresh  attack.    It  was  more  than  a  retreat, 
it  was  a  rout. 

The  royal  family  had  made  every  preparation  for  its  own  departure. 
It  was  settled  that  General  Bordesoulie  should  remain  at  Versailles,  at 
the  bead  of  his  division,  that  the  dauphin  should  go  and  pass  the  night 
at  Trappes,  and  that  Charles  X.  should  set  out  on  horseback  by  one 
road,  whilst  the  Duchess  de  Berri  and  her  children  should  travel  in  a 
carriage  by  another,  so  as  to  rejoin  the  king  beyond  the  wood  on  the 
way  to  Ranibouillet. 

Before  leaving  Trianon  the  king  heard  mass  in  a  large  room  where 
there  was  a  chapel  contained  in  a  press.  When  his  attendants  came 
to  tell  him  that  it  was  time  to  depart,  they  found  him  immersed  in  pious 
and  melancholy  meditation.  He  paced  slowly  through  the  lonely  halls 
of  Louis  XIV. 's  palace,  stopping  from  time  to  time  as  if  his  gaze  was 
arrested  by  some  affecting  subject  of  remembrance.  It  was  midnight 
when  the  condemned  family  reached  the  Chateau  of  RarobouilTet, 
whither,  scarcely  sixteen  years  before,  a  no  less  terrible  catastrophe 
had  driven  the  Empress  Marie  Louise,  a  fugitive  from  the  fate  of  bat- 
tles, from  her  father,  and  carrying  with  her  the  penatea  of  the  empire. 
In  those  gardens  where  young  Henri  went  to  play  till  the  fast  coming 
hoar  of  exile  should  arrive,  the  boy  king  of  Rome  had  romped,  with 
equal  lightheartedness,  in  almost  similar  circumstances  of  misfortune. 
Bat  such  parallels  are  endless  in  history ;  they  are  become  mere  com- 
monplace repetitions  of  destiny.  The  fugitives  alighted  in  the  lonely 
and  silent  courtyard  :  the  moon  alone  lighted  the  windows  of  the  tower.> 
The  little  Due  de  Bordeaux  had  fallen  asleep  in  his  governor's  arms ; 
Charles  X.,  exhausted  with  fatigue,  let  his  head  drop  on  his  chest  and 
wept.  Sufficiently  prepared — he  proved  this  afterwards— ^for  an  utter 
downfall,  he  bent  beneath  the  first  pressure  of  his  misfortunes. 

The  next  day  the  troops  arrived  from  Trappes..  There  is  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  forest  of  Rambouillet  a  small  village  named  Le  Peray, 
where  several  regiments  halted,  others  reached  the  town.  The  id 
foot-guards,  encamped  right  and  left  of  the  road,  formed  the  rear  guard 
with  the  3d  and  the  gendarmerie.  Here  some  precautions  were  taken,. 
and  advanced  posts  were  thrown  out.  But  an  incurable  despondency 
had  already  seized  on  part  of  the  troops.  Mail-coaches  and  diligences 
passed  every  moment,  decked  with  the  tricolour  flag,  and  insurgents 
rode  by  on  horseback  before  the  eyes  of  the  soldiers  without  any  order 
being  given  to  arrest  them;  in  fine,  the  army,  destitute  of  a  leader, 
ignorant  of  the  actual  state  of  things,  uncertain  what  was  to  become  of 
it,  or  what  it  had  reason  to  hope  or  fear,  now  resembled  only  a  mob  of 
fngfitives.  There  was  a  moment  when  the  rear  guard  broke  ground, 
and  seemed  disposed  to  return  to  Versailles,  whereupon  General  La 
Rochejaquelin  galloped  up  ;  he  ordered  the  drums  to  beat,  and  the  men 
to  fall  into  the  ranks,  and,  addressing  them  with  eloquent  emotion,  he 
appealed  to  their  honour,  and  brought  them  back  to  remember  their 
oaths  and  their  flag.  Five  le  roil  shouted  the  soldiers,  and  so  vivid 
was  the  revulsion  to  military  fidelity,  that  when  a  vohiguer  of  the  2d 
attempted  to  desert,  his  comrades  drew  their  sabres  against  him. 
voi.^  I. — 14 


tlO  THE  ROYAL  FAMILY  AT  RANBOUILLBT. 

A  scene  of  enthusiasm  had  taken  place  in  the  morning:  the  dauphine 
had  arrived  at  Rambouiiiet  from  Dijon,  escaping  from  many  dangers  by 
means  of  a  disguise.  This  princess  had  a  harsh  voice,  a  stem  counte- 
nance, and  a  freezing  demeanour;  the  misfortunes  that  had  smitten  her 
in  childhood  seemed  to  have  dried  up  in  her  all  the  springs  of  sensi- 
bility. Still  the  guards  loved  her;  for  she  had  always  displayed  an 
active  and  thoughtful  care  for  the  welfare  of  the  more  immediate  de- 
fenders of  the  royal  family.  When  she  passed  through  the  camp,  the 
men  flocked  round  her:  she  saluted  them  with  tears,  and  they  returned 
her  greeting  with  brandished  weapons  and  shouts  of  attachment.  But 
this  was  the  last  outburst  of  a  devotion  that  was  soon  to  die  away  for 
want  of  encouragement. 

When  Charles  X.  beheld  the  princess,  whose  eyes  had  been  the  foun- 
tains of  80  many  tears,  he  hastened  with  open  arms  to  the  daughter  of 
Louis  XVI.,  and  their  sobs  were  mingled  in  their  first  embrace.  "And 
BOW  we  are  together  again,  1  hope,  for  ever,^  said  the  dauphine. 

At  Rambouiiiet,  the  sumptuous  abode  of  royal  leisure,  where  so  many 
princes  had  forgotten,  amid  their  pleasures,  how  much  the  people  most 
suffer  that  a  king  may  be  amused ;  at  Rambouiiiet,  whither,  on  the  2bih 
of  July,  Charles  X.  himself  had  gone  to  refresh  him  from  the  fatigues 
of  the  chase  whilst  his  ordonnances  were  kindling  a  conflagration  in 
P^ris,  there  was,  at  this  moment,  barely  the  means  of  sheltering  the 
fugitive  family.  In  order  to  defray  the  victualling  expenses,  the  king 
of  France  was  reduced  to  sell  his  plate.  The  dauphine  could  not  pro- 
core  new  clothes,  and  complained  of  a  want  of  linen.  Lastly,  as  if  to 
nut  the  climax  to  so  many  poignant  afflictions,  the  colonel  of  the  15th 
tight  infantry  that  day  gave  bfick  his  colours  into  the  king's  hand. 
Thirteen  men  accompanied  him;  all  the  rest  had  deserted. 

The  gardet-dU'Corps,  having  scattered  through  the  park,  killed  a  great 
number  of  pheasants  and  other  game  in  the  preserve.  This  occasioned 
Charles  X.  one  of  his  most  acute  distresses ;  for,  wanting  the  strength 
of  mind  requisite  to  his  situation,  he  clung  more  to  the  petty  advantages 
of  greatness  than  to  greatness  itself.  The  king  was  resigned,  but  the 
sportsman  was  almost  inconsolable. 

On  the  1st  August  the  Due  d'Orleans  received  the  following  ordon- 
nance  from  Charles  X. : 

'*  The  king,  d«firoui  to  put  an  end  to  the  trooblef  ezifting  in  the  capital  and  in  ano- 
ther part  of  Fraace,  and  conntiag,  moreover,  on  the  aiftcere  attaehnent  of  bit  conela, 
the  Due  d*Orl^ana,  naroea  him  Jieateoant-general  of  the  kingdom. 

f<The  king  having  thought  fit  to  withdraw  hia  ordonnancea  oF  the  25th  of  July,  ap- 
provea  of  the  chambera  meeting  on  the  3d  of  Aoguat,  and  he  deairet  to  indulge  the 
nope  that  thej  will  re^establieh  tranquillity  in  France. 

«  The  king  will  wait  here  for  the  return  of  the  peraoa  commiaaioned  to  carrj  tbia 
declaration  to  Paria. 

*<  Should  attempta  be  made  to  aaanil  the  life  of  the  king  and  hia  Amily,  or  hia  liberty^ 
he  would  defend  bimaelf  to  the  death.    Done  at  Rambouiiiet  the  lat  day  of  Augoal. 

'<  CHARLES." 

This  message  arrived  at  seven  in  the  morning  at  the  Palais  Royalt 
where  M.  Dupin  aine,  was  already  with  the  Due  d*Orl^ns.  Ti^m- 
hling  lest  he  should  lose  the  advantage  of  a  roval  friendship,  M.  Dnfiia 
advised  the  prince  to  aend  back  an  Answer  of  aod^termiaed  a  tone  lo 
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4he  message  of  Charles  X.  as  would  distinctly  sever  the  cause  of  the 
-house  of  Orleans  from  that  of  the  elder  branch ;  and  he  even  went  so 
far  as  to  oflTer  to  dmw  up  the  reply.  The  letter  he  wrote  was  rudetind 
merciless.  The  Due  d'Orleans  read  it,  put  it  with  his  own  hands  under 
an  envelope,  and  lighted  the  sealing-wax  to  seal  it,  when  all  at  once 
appearing  to  bethink  him,  he  said,  «*This  is  too  serious  a  matter  to  be 
despatched  without  consulting  my  wife.'*  He  went  into  an  adjoining 
room,  and  returned  some  minutes  afterwards  with  the  same  envelope  in 
bis  hand,  which  was  delivered  to  the  messenger.  The  letter  that  was 
actually  enclosed  breathed  affection  and  fidelity,  and  it  soothed  and 
touched  the  old  monarch ;  so  much  so,  that  from  that  moment  all  his 
doubts  and  uncertainties  vanished.  Charles  X.  had  never  feh  so  much 
repugnance  for  the  Due  d'Orleans  as  had  many  men  about  the  court. 
He  had  recently  given  a  striking  proof  of  this  ih  ordering  Greneral  Tro* 
gof  to  confiscate  all  the  copies  of  the  Memoires  de  Maria  Stella,  a  libel 
against  the  Due  d'Orleans,  which  the  courtiers  took  a  spiteful  pleasure 
in  circulating  at  St.  Cloud.  He  was  therefore  delighted  to  find  in  that 
prince  the  protector  of  his  grandson,  and  feeling  assured  that  the  honour 
of  the  Due  d'Orleans  was  the  best  guarantee  of  the  Due  de  Bordeaux's 
royal  expectations,  he  put  in  execution,  without  delay,  a  project  that, 
before  this,  had  but  vaguely  presented  itself  to  his  mind.  Not  content 
with  abdicating  the  crown,  he  used  the  absolute  control  he  possessed 
over  the  dauphin  to  make  him  also  abdicate,  and  he  believed  in  the 
salvation  of  his  dynasty. 

Meanwhile,  after  the  scene  we  have  just  described,  the  Due  d*Or* 
ieans  gave  audience  to  all  the  high  personages  who  came  to  pay  early 
homage  to  his  fortune.  The  prince  had  sent  for  M.  Laffitte,  but  his 
arrival  was  anticipated  by  MM.  Casimir  Perier,  de  Broglie,  Guizot, 
Oiipin,  Sebastiaoi,  Mole,  and  Gerard.  This  rather  surprised  M.  Laf- 
fitte, who  thought  he  had  a  right  to  the  first  reception :  but  the  Due 
d*Orteans  advanced  to  meet  him  with  marked  alacrity,  and  treated  him 
with  the  most  cordial  familiarity,  whilst  the  bystanders,  in  order  to 
please  the  prince,  outdid  each  other  in  offering  homage  to  the  power  of 
the  favourite.  The  Due  d*Orl6ans  knew  how  irresistible  are  flatteries 
from  high  quarters:  he  knew  moreover  the  character  of  Laffitte. 
Taking  him  by  the  arm  wiih  an  air  of  friendly  familiarity,  and  turning 
to  the  other  persons  present,  he  said,  **  Follow  us.  Messieurs,**  and  he 
went  into  the  next  room  arm  and  arm  with  the  opulent  plebeian,  whom 
Jie  had  charmed  and  fascinated  by  that  one  word,  that  seemed  to  pro- 
mise him  so  large  a  share  in  the  management  of  public  affairs.  After 
a  few  words,  intended  no  doubt  to  throw  a  softening  hue  of  seeming 
modesty  over  the  glare  of  sudden  elevation,  the  Due  d'Orl^ans  recount- 
ed with  an  air  of  mystery  the  message  by  which  Charles  X.  named 
him  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom.  All  this,  he  said,  was  done 
only  to  compromise  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  revolutionists,  and  such  a 
proceeding  was  perfectly  characteristic  of  the  elder  branch  of  the 
Bourbons.  So  exceedingly  bitter  did  he  wax  on  the  subject,  that  M. 
Laffitte  took  upon  him  the  defence  of  Charles  X.  before  the  face  of  the 
tnati  mho  was  about  to  seize  his  crown. 
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On  the  same  day  the  Due  d*0.rleans  received  the  municipal  com- 
mission which  came  to  deposit  in  his  hands  all  the  powers  of  the  revo- 
lution. The  prince  had  obtained  very  early  intelligence  of  this  intend- 
ed step  by  a  letter  which  M.  Mauguin's  colleagues  carefully  concealed 
from  his  knowledge,  because  they  feared  his  opposition.  Thus  every 
one  was  hastening  towards  the  newly-created  power.  The  Due  d*Or« 
leans  gave  a  very  gracious  reception  to  the  deputation,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  General  Lafayette.  Just  as  the  commissioners  were  retiring, 
an  aide-de-camp  whispered  a  word  in  M.  Mauguin*s  ear,  and  led  him 
to  a  closet  where  M.  Guizot  was  drawing  up  a  reply  to  the  letter  in 
which  the  municipal  commission  had  resigned  its  authority.  M. 
Guizot  showed  his  colleague  the  reply  he  was  drawing  up  in  the  lieu- 
tenant-generars  name.  The  prince  (so  ran  the  document)  thanked  the 
government  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  for  the  patriotism  it  had  displayed, 
accepted  its  resignation,  but  requested  it  to  remain  constituted  until 
further  orders.  **  Orders!"  vehemently  ejaculated  M.  Mauguin.  "  Oh ! 
you  think  the  word  loo  strong/*  said  M.  Guizot;  '*  well,  I  will  say 
instructions,^'  What  an  idle  mockery  of  deference  to  an  authority 
that  had  just  voluntarily  proclaimed  its  own  nothingness ! 

/To  obviate,  however,  any  possible  danger  there  might  be  in  this  for* 
ward  haste  to  disarm  the  revolution,  the  leaders  of  the  bourgeoisie  were 
loud  and  conspicuous  in  their  patriotic  demonstrations.  The  journals 
celebrated  the  greatness  of  the  Parisians  in  the  epic  vein.  Subscript 
tions  were  opened  on  all  side's, — a  bitter  solace  for  the  mourning  that 
had  stricken  so  many  families !  The  numbers  killed  were  counted, 
the  condition  of  the  wounded  was  attended  to  with  solicitude:  in  a 
word,  the  people  was  fooled  with  its  own  enthusiasm.  The  stratagems 
and  intrigues  of  the  ambitious  were  the  less  observed  whilst  the  public 
mind  was  called  off  from  them  by  so  many  heroic  and  pathetic  mat- 
ters. 

The  hospitals  were  crowded  with  wounded.  It  was  resolved  at  the 
Palais  Royal  to  make  them  a  visit  of  solemnity.  The  Duchess  d'Or- 
leans,  Madame  Adelaide,  and  the  princesses  Louise,  Marie,  and  Cle- 
mentine, proceeded  to  the  Hotel  Dieu  accompanied  by  MM.  Barbe 
Marbois,  Berthois,  Alexandre  de  Laborde,  Delaberge,  Degoussee,  &c. 
The  young  princesses  were  painfully  affected  on  entering  the  wards 
where  so  much  sufiering  was  accumulated,  and  the  Duchess  d*Or- 
leans^s  natural  gravity  of  demeanour  hardly  concealed  the  intensity  of 
her  emotion.  With  a  piety  too  much  elevated  above  the  things  of  this 
world  to  let  her  degrade  an  act  of  humanity  into  a  device  of  self-inte- 
rest, she  spoke  some  kind  words  to  the  first  sufferers  she  happened  to 
find  in  her  way :  these  were  men  of  the  royal  guards.  **  Is  it  to  com- 
fort our  enemies  these  ladies  are  come  ?''  feebly  ejaculated  a  July  com* 
baiant.  l*he  words  were  overheard  by  M.  Degoussee,  who  wa^ 
escorting  the  Princess  Clementine, and  going  up  hastily  to  the  Pucheas 
d^Orleans,  he  said,  '*  Madame,  this  is  not  merely  a  visit  of  humanity; 
it  is  a  political  visit;*'  and  he  pointed  to  a  bed  surmounted  by  a  trico- 
lour fiag,  in  which  lay  a  young  man  who  had  lost  a  leg  by  a  cannon 
shot.    The  patient's  eyes  glistened  with  the  fire  of  enthusiasm  and 
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with  that  of  fever:  Madame  Adelaide  went  up  to  him  and  began  to 
console  him  with  a  profusion  of  words,  when,  casting  his  eyes  on  the 
tricolour  flag,  he  said,  ••  There  is  ray  recompense." — "  Where  do  you 
come  from?"  continued  Madame  Adelaide. — ••  From  Randau." — ••  Oh, 
indeed !  I  am  glad  of  it:  we  have  a  chateau  at  Randau:  you  will  pass 
your  coDYalescence  there,  will  you  not?"  In  the  evening  M.  De- 
foussee  dined  at  the  Palais  Royal.  When  he  was  taking  his  leave,  M. 
de  Berthois  said  to  him,  *'  You  will  not  make  your  way  here.  You 
utter  useful  truths,  but  you  blurt  them  out  too  Roundly." 

We  know  what  had  determined  Charles  X.  to  abdicate  with  so  much 
indifference.  The  dauphin  had  submitted  without  a  murmur  to  his 
£Bitber*8  will,  but  he  groaned  in  secret,  and  the  consequences  of  abdica* 
tion  presented  themselves  to  his  mind  under  the  most  sombre  colours. 
Still  he  would  have  thought  it  slander  to  the  blood  of  Louis  XIV.  to 
attribute  to  a  prince  descended  from  that  monarch  the  intention  of 
usurping  the  crown.  These  were  also  the  dauphine's  sentiments.  In 
an  interview  she  had  on  the  2d  of  August  with  one  of  her  husband's 
most  faithful  servants,  she  appeared  to  be  filled  with  but  one  apprehen* 
sion  :  her  mind  misgave  her  that  under  the  auspices  of  the  Due  d*Or- 
ieans,  and  amidst  the  stormy  elements  of  a  regency,  young  Henri 
would,  perhaps,  be  trained  up  in  principles  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the 
monarchy  and  of  the  church.  As  for  Charles  X.,  he  had,  I  say  again, 
DO  thought  that  his  own  fate  could  involve  that  of  his  grandson,  parti- 
cularly in  a  crisis  which  the  first  prince  of  the  blood  was  enabled  to 
control.  So  great  was  his  confidence  in  this  respect  that  he  sent  for 
General  de  Latour-Foissac,  and  gave  him,  in  presence  of  the  Due  de 
Damas,  sundry  instructions  touching  the  return  of  the  Due  de  Bor- 
deaux to  Paris.  At  the  same  time  he  directed  him  to  dispose  of  the 
troops  that  were  still  in  the  capital  as  circumstances  might  require;  and 
be  put  into  his  hands  that  act  of  abdication,  which  will  be.  recited  by 
and  by,  desiring  him  to  go  and  deliver  it  to  the  Due  d*Orleans. 

General  Latour-Foissac  immediately  set  out  from  Rambouillet;  he 
arrived  at  the  Palais  Royal  on  the  evening  of  the  2d  of  August,  and 
asked  to  be  admitted  to  the  prince.  The  aide-de-camp  to  whom  he 
applied  gave  him  a  positive  refusal ;  the  general  insisted,  and  announced 
himself  as  a  messenger  from  Charles  X.  The  refusal  was  reiterated. 
"  But,  monsieur,"  cried  the  general,  "  our  dearest  interests  are  involved 
in  the  matter;  the  message  of  which  I  am  the  bearer  is  of  the  highest 
importance."  The  aide-de-camp  had,  doubtless,  received  positive 
orders,  for  he  remained  inflexible.  All  he  would  say  to  the  envoy  of 
Charles  X.  was,  that  there  was  to  be  a  sitting  of  the  chamber  of  deputies 
on  the  next  day,  and  that  he  should  postpone  his  message.  M.  de 
Latour-Foissac*s  amazement  was  unbounded.  On  arriving  at  the  Palais 
Royal  he  had  noticed  men  of  the  lower  classes  lying  on  the  very  steps 
of  the  staircase ;  he  had  been  struck  with  the  freedom  with  which  peo- 
ple went  in  and  out  of  the  palace;  and  the  bustle  he  saw  all  round  him 
had  even  recalled  some  dramatic  recollections  to  his  mind.  He  could 
not,  therefore,  conceive  that  where  persons,  who  came  merely  out  of 
curioflity,  were  admitted  without  ceremony,  there  could  be  no  admission 
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for  him,  tlie  messenger  of  a  vanquished  but  not  yet  dethroned  king, 
for  him,  the  bearer  of  that  king's  act  of  abdication  to  the  lieutenant^ 
ffeneral  of  the  kingdom.  He  concluded  from  all  this  that  the  Due 
d'Orleans  had  been  secretly  apprized  of  his  intended  visit,  and  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  avoid  it,  either  that  he  might  not  allow  an  envoy 
from  Charles  X.  to  gather  his  secret  designs  from  any  involuntary  play 
of  his  features,  or  that  he  might  not  have  his  hands  tied  by  inconve- 
niently precise  engagements  entered  into  with  an  official  agent. 

In  this  perplexing  position  M.  de  Latour-Foissac  thought  it  advisable 
to  go  to  M.  de  Morteroart  and  request  his  good  offices.  They  went  to- 
gether in  a  coach  to  the  Palais  Royal,  where  M.  de  Mortemart  got  out 
alone,  and  taking  the  despatch  from  his  companion,  he  promised  that 
he  would  not  deliver  it  to  the  prince  till  he  had  first  done  all  he  could  to 
obtain  the  desired  interview.  He  came  out  some  minutes  afterwards. 
The  Due  d'Orleans  had  taken  the  despatch,  and  flatly  refused  to  receive 
the  person  by  whom  Charles  X.  had  sent  it. 

Failing  in  everything  else.  General  Latour-Foissac  requested  per- 
mission at  least  to  see  the  Duchess  d'Orleans,  for  whom  ne  had  two 
letters,  one  from  Madame  de  Gontaut,  the  other  from  Mademoiselle. 
He  was  more  fortunate  this  time,  and,  thanks  to  the  intervention  of  the 
nephew  of  the  Due  de  Mortemart,  who  was  intimate  with  the  son  of 
the  Due  d'Orleans,  he  was  shown  into  the  princess's  apartment.  On 
reading  the  letter,  written  by  the  unpractised  hand  of  a  child  whose 
caresses  she  had  so  often  received,  the  duchess  burst  into  tears.  She 
did  not  attempt  to  conceal  her  grief  at  the  recent  terrible  catastrophe, 
but  she  entered  into  no  particulars  as  to  her  husband's  purposes,  simply 
saying  that  the  royal  family  might  rely  on  him,  and  that  he  was  an 
honest  man. 

The  act  of  abdication  brought  by  M.  Latour-Foissac  ran  thus : 

'*  I  am  too  deeply  diitremed  by  the  evils  that  afflict,  or  that  may  seem  to  impend 
over  my  people,  not  to  have  aought  a  means  to  prevent  tbem.  I  have,  therefore,  re- 
solved to  abdicate  the  crown  in  favour  of  my  grandson. 

<*  The  dauphin,  who  participates  in  my  sentiroeuts,  likewise  renounces  his  rights  in 
favour  of  his  nephew. 

"  You  will,  therefore,  have,  in  your  quality  of  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom,  to 
cause  to  be  proclaimed  the  accession  of  Henry  V.  to  the  crown.  You  will  furthermore 
take  all  the  measures  that  befit  you  to  regulate  the  forms  of  the  government,  during 
the  minority  of  the  new  king.  Here,  I  confine  myself  to  making  known  these  arrange- 
ments: it  is  a  means  of  avoiding  many  evils. 

"  YoQ  will  communicate  mjr  intentions  to  the  diplomatic  body,  and  you  will  inform 
me  as  soon  as  possible  of  the  proclamation  by  which  my  grandson  shall  be  recognised 
king,  under  the  name  of  Henry  V. 

**  I  commission  lieutenant-general  the  Vicomte  de  Lstour-Foissac  to  deliver  you 
this  letter.  He  has  orders  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  you  as  to  the  arrange* 
ments  to  be  made  in  favour  of  the  persons  who  have  acoompanied  me,  and  likewise  as 
to  the  arrangements  regarding  what  concerns  me  and  the  rest  of  my  family. 

"  Wo  will  then  regulate  the  other  measures  consequent  upon  the  change  of  reign. 

**  I  renew  to  you,  my  cousin,  the  assurance  of  the  sentiments  with  which  I  am  your 
aifcctionate  cousin^ 

«*  CHARLES.»> 

It  was  singular  thnt  Charles  should  have  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  the  imporianl  document  that  changed  the  order  of  succession  to 
the  throne.     Such  an  informality  was  particularly  remarkable  in  a  mo> 
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naiek  so  scropnloasly  observant  of  the  laws  of  etiquette.  But  the  Bsa\x> 
ances  of  attachment  contained  in  the  letter  written  by  the  Due  d'Or- 
leans  had  sealed  the  mind  of  Charles  X.  against  suspicion.  In  this 
document  the  Due  d^Orleans  was  considered  as  the  natural  protector  of 
the  minority  of  Henry  V.,  and  he  was  left  supreme  arbiter  of  all  the 
measures  which  the  faUility  of  the  circumsuinces  might  render  impera*- 
tive. 

What  course  was  the  lieutenant-general  about  to  adopt?  An  honour* 
able  issue  was  open  to  his  desires,  though  these  were  ever  so  daring, 
and  his  ambition  was  of  too  bourgeois  a  caste  to  fire  him  with  heroic 
aspirations.  By  taking  the  royally  of  a  child  under  his  guardianship, 
he  would  reconcile  the  enjoyment  of  power  with  that  respect  for  the 
principle  of  legitimacy  which  it  was  not,  perhaps,  safe  to  violate,  and 
he  would  secure  to  himself  the  advantages  of  monarchy  without  shaking 
its  foundations.  Such  were  the  notions  at  first  entertained  by  those 
who  thought  they  could  read  the  prince's  mind,  and  M.  Sebastiani  used 
language  copforroable  with  these  views.  Others  were  convinced,  with 
Beranger,  that  it  would  be  risking  everything  to  stop  short  at  half  mea- 
sures, and  that  there  was  no  way  of  avoiding  fresh  convulsions  but  by 
assuming  the  strength  arising  out  of  a  decided  and  straightforward  line 
of  conduct.  The  prince  took  no  conspicuous  step  declaratory  of  his 
leaning  to  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  opposite  ways  of  thinking,  and 
he  talked  incessantly  of  his  natural  aversion  to  the  cares  of  so  great 
an  authority.  But  at  the  same  time  he  descanted  earnestly  on  the 
inconveniences  of  a  regency,  and  the  suspicions  which  would  of  course 
be  excited  and  countenanced  by  any  dubious  state  of  things ;  he  was 
said  even  to  have  remarked  on  this  subject,  '*  If  Henry  V.  had  only  a 
pain  in  his  bowels,  it  would  be  enough  to  make  me  pass  in  Europe  fof 
a  poisoner.'* 

Charles  X.  was  still  at  Rambouillet  at  the  head  of  more  than  twelve 
thousand  men,  and  his  dynasty,  though  fallen,  was  still  guarded  by 
thirty-eight  pieces  of  artillery.  Such  a  neighbourhood  added  to  the 
perplexities  of  a  position  that  in  its  own  nature  demanded  so  much 
reserve.  It  was  to  be  feared,  moreover,  that  the  Duchess  de  Berri 
would  come  and  cast  her  son  upon  the  generosity  of  the  Parisians.  It 
was  not  unknown  at  the  Palais  that  the  princess  had  been  advised  so  to 
do  by  the  Duchess  de  Gontaut.  It  was  of  the  last  necessity  to  prevent 
such  a  step,  and  to  find  means  of  getting  rid  of  the  vicinity  of  Charles 
X.  It  was,  therefore,  agreed  that  under  pretence  of  protecting  the  old 
king  from  the  violence  of  public  resentment,  commissioners  should  be 
sent  to  hasten  his  departure,  and  to  accompany  him  with  demonstrations 
of  honour.  The  prince's  choice  fell  on  MM.  de  Trcvise,  Jacqueminot, 
de  Schonen,  and  Odilon  Barrot:  but  as  it  was  doubtful  that  those  gen- 
tlemen would  obtain  access  to  Charles  X.,  by  the  advice  of  M.  Sebas- 
tiani the  Due  de  Coigny  was  associated  with  them,  to  serve  them  as 
interlocutor,  and  to  give  their  mission  a  certain  character  of  respectful 
protection.  The  Due  de  Trevise  refused  to  act,  alleging  a  frivolous 
eitcuse ;  and  by  a  singular  repetition  of  fortune,  the  man  who  was  ap- 
pointed in  his  place  was  Marshal  Maison,  the  same  who  had  gone,  in 
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1814,  to  receive  the  elder  brother  of  the  monarch,  who  was  now  to  be 
driven  away  almost  under  the  eyes  of  a  prince  of  his  family. 

The  commissioners  attended  at  the  Palais  Royal.  The  Due  d'O^ 
leans  told  him  that  it  was  Charles  X.  himself  who  requested  a  safe- 
guard ;  and  whilst  he  gave  them  their  instructions,  he  testified  the  most 
kindly  feelings  for  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons.  M.  de  Schonen 
having  asked  him  what  was  to  be  done  should  the  Due  de  Bordeaux 
be  committed  to  their  charge,  "The  Due  de  Bordeaux!'*  exclaimed  the 
prince,  •'  why  he  is  your  king !"  The  Duchess  d'Orleans  was  present. 
Deeply  affected,  she  went  and  threw  herself  into  her  husband's  arms, 
saying,  "  Ah!  you  are  the  most  honest  man  in  the  kingdom." 

The  Due  d'Orieans  had  made  everything  ready  for  the  embarkation 
and  exile  of  the  vanquished  dynasty.  General  Hulot  was  sent  to  Cher- 
bourg and  received  command  of  the  four  departments  lying  between 
the  capital  and  the  sea,  in  the  direction  of  Great  Britain.  Orders  were 
also  given  on  the  2d  of  August,  to  M.  Durmont  d'Urville,  to  set  out  for 
Havre  in  all  haste,  and  charter  two  vessels. 

At  the  same  time  the  Courier  Francis,  a  paper  devoted  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  new  dynasty,  published  an  article  tending  to  prove  the 
illegitimacy  of  the  Due  de  Bordeaux.* 

*  The  propositions  which  the  Due  de  Mnrtemart  has  jost  made  to  the  chamber  of 
peers  in  fafour  of  the  Due  de  Bordeaus,  will  naturally  recall  attention  to  a  sabject, 
which  at  last  may  be  freely  examined  and  discussed.  We  shall  confine  ourselves  to-day 
to  publishing  the  first  document  inserted  in  the  English  papers  of  the  time;  it  has  nerer 
appeared  in  France;  its  publicatioB  is  perfectly  opportune;  it  completes  the  paraUel 
that  has  been  drawn,  up  to  this  point,  between  ibe  Stuart  and  the  Capet  families.         * 

The  following  is  the  tenour  of  this  document,  entitled,  Protett  qf  the  Due.  d*Orlians, 
and  made  public  in  London  in  the  month  of  November,  1820 : 

**  His  royal  hifrhness  declares  by  these  presents  that  he  protests  formally  against 
procea-verbaif  dated  the  29th  of  September  last,  which  document  professes  to  establisb 
the  fact,  that  the  child  named  Charles  Ferdinand  Dieudonn^  is  the  legitimate  son  of  her 
royal  highness  Madame  the  Duchess  de  Berri. 

<-The  Dae  d'Orl^ans  will  produce  in  6t  time  and  place  witnesses  who  can  make 
known  the  origin  of  the  child  and  of  its  mother;  he  will  produce  all  the  documents 
necessary  to  make  it  manifest  that  the  Duc.'iess  de  Berri  has  never  been  pregnant  since 
the  unfortunate  death  of  her  husband,  and  he  will  point  out  the  authors  of  the  nncfai- 
nation  of  which  that  very  weak  princess  has  been  the  instrument. 

<'  Meanwhile,  until  the  favourable  moment  arrives  for  investigating  the  whole  of  this 
intrigue,  the  Due  d'Orl^ans  cannot  forbear  from  calling  attention  to  the  fantastic 
scene,  which,  according  to  the  aforesaid  procit-verbal,  was  played  in  the  Pavillon- 
Marsan. 

<<  The  Journal  de  Parity  which,  as  every  body  knows,  is  a  conSdential  journal, 
announced,  on  the  20th  of  last  August,  the  approaching  accouchement  in  the  following 
terms : 

"  *  Persons  who  have  the  honour  to  approach  the  princess  assure  os  that  the  ac« 
eouchement  of  her  royal  highness  will  not  take  place  sooner  than  from  the  20th  to 
the  28th  of  September.' 

■'  When  the  28th  of  September  arrived,  what  took  place  in  the  Duchess's  apart- 
ments 7 

*<  In  the  night  of  the  SlSth~29th,  at  two  o'clock,  the  whole  household  was  in  bed,  and 
the  lights  extinguished;  at  hall- past  two  the  princess  called;  but  La  Dame  de  Vatbaire, 
her  first  femme>de-chambre,  was  asleep ;  La  Dame  Lerooine,  her  nurse,  waa  absent, 
and  the  Sieur  Deneux,  the  accoucheur,  was  undrensed. 

**  Then  the  scene  changed  :  La  Dame  Bourgeois  lighted  a  candle,  and  all  the  persons 
who  entered  the  duchesses  chamber,  saw  a  child  that  was  not  yet  detached  from  the 
mother. 

«<  But  bow  was  that  child  placed  t 
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The  commissioDere  began  their  jouniey  at  four  in  the  afternoon :  it 
was  night  when  they  reached  the  outposts  of  the  royal  army,  which 
was  encamped  in  the  forest,  right  and  left  of  the  road.  By  the  blaze 
of  the  fires  that  burned  from  point  to  point  along  their  route,  the  com- 

«  The  phyiician  Baron  declares  that  he  aaw  the  child  placed  on  its  mother  and  Dot 
yet  detached  from  her. 

**  The  turgeon  Bougon  declares  that  the  child  was  placed  on  its  mother,  and  still 
attached  bj  the  nmbiiica)  cord. 

'<  These  two  practitioners  know  how  iiqportant  it  is  not  to  explain  more  particalarlj 
bow  the  child  was  placed  on  its  mother. 

^  Madame  la  Dunhess'e  de  Reggio  makes  the  following  declaration  : 

***!  was  informed  instantly  that  her  royal  highness  felt  the  pains  of  labour ;  I  har- 
ried that  moment  to  her,  and,  on  entering  the  room,  I  aaw  the  child  on  the  bed,  and 
not  yet  detached  from  its  mother.' 

"Thus  the  child  was  on  the  bed,  the  dachess  on  the  bed,  and  the  umbilical  cord 
introduced  under  the  bedclothes. 

<*  Remark  what  was  observed  by  the  Sieur  Denenz,  accoaeheor,  who,  at  balf>past 
two  o'clock,  had  it  notified  to  him  that  the  duchess  felt  the  pains  of  labour,  whereupon 
he  hastened  instantly  to  her,  without  taking  time  to  finish  dressing  himself,  found  her 
in  bed,  and  beard  (he  infiint  crying ; 

**  Remark  what  was  said  by  Madame  de  Goulard,  who,  nt  half^past  two,  was  in- 
formed that  the  duchess  felt  the  pains  of  labour,  who  came  instantly^  and  heard  the 
infant  crying: 

*<  Remark  what  was  seen  by  the  Sieur  Franqne,  gard  de  corps  de  Monsieur,  who 
was  on  sentry  at  her  royal  highness's  door,  and  who  was  the  first  perton  informed  of 
the  event  by  a  lady,  who  requested  him  to  enter  the  room: 

«  Remark  what  was  seen  l>y  M.  Laine,  a  national  guard,  who  was  on  sentry  at  the 
door  of  the  Paftllon-Marsan,  who  was  requested  by  a  lady  to  step  up  stairs,  did  so, 
was  introduced  into  the  princoss*8  chamber,  where  there  was  no  one  but  the  8ieur 
I>enea2  and  another  peraon,  and  who,  at  the  moment  he  entered  the  room,  observed 
that  the  clock  pointed  to  thirty-five  minutes  past  two  : 

**  Remark  what  was  seen  by  the  physician  Baron,  who  arrived  at  thirty-five  minutes 
past  two,  and  the  surgeon  Bougon,  who  arrived  some  moments  after : 

'<  Remark  what  was  seen  by  Marshal  Suchet,  who  was  lodged  by  order  of  the  king 
in  the  Pavilion  de  Flore,  and  who,  upon  the  first  intelligence  that  her  royal  highness 
felt  the  pains  of  labour,  proceeded  in  all  haste  to  her  apartment,  but  did  not  arrive 
there  until  forty-five  minutes  past  two,  and  was  called  on  to  be  present  at  the  division 
of  the  umbilical  cord  some  minutes  after: 

"  Remark  what  must  have  been  seen  by  Marshal  de  Coigny,  who  was  lodged  in  the 
Taileries  by  order  of  the  king,  who  was  called  when  her  ro^al  highness  was  delivered, 
who  repaired  in  haste  to  her  apartment,  but  did  not  arrive  till  a  moment  after  the  sec- 
tion of  the  cord  had  tak«n  place : 

'<  Remark,  finally,  wnat  was  seen  by  all  the  persons  who  were  introduced  after  half- 
past  two  up  to  the  moment  of  cutting  the  umbilical  cord,  which  took  place  some  minutes 
after  three-quarters  past  two.  Now,  where  were  the  relations  of  the  princess  during 
this  scene,  which  lasted,  at  least,  twenty  minutes  t  Why,  during  so  long  a  space  of 
time,  did  they  affect  to  abandon  her  to  the  hands  of  strangers,  sentinels,  and  roiliury 
men  of  all  ranks  7  Is  not  this  affected  abandonment  precisely  the  most  complete  proof 
of  a  gross  and  manifest  fraud  1  Is  it  not  evident  that,  after  arranging  the  piece, 
they  withdrew  at  half^past  two,  and  that,  placed  in  an  adjoining  apartment,  they 
warted  the  moment  to  enter  upon  the  sUge,  and  to  plsy  the  parU  they  had  assigned 
themselves? 

"  In  fkct,  wss  there  erer  seen  an  instance  in  which,  when  a  woman,  of  any  class 
whatever,  was  about  to  be  delivered,  the  lights  were  put  out  at  night,  the  women  about 
her  were  asleep,  thst  one  in  particular,  who  was  more  specially  charged  with  the  duty 
of  Uking  care  of  her,  went  away,  her  accoucheur  wss  undressed,  and  her  family, 
residing  under  the  same  roof,  remained  more  than  twenty  minutes  without  giving  any 
aign  of  their  existence  T 

«  His  royal  highness,  the  Due  d*OrMans,  is  convinced  that  the  French  nation,  and 
all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  will  be  sensible  of  all  the  dangerous  consequences  of  a 
fraud  so  audacioua  and  so  contrary  to  the  principles  of  hereditary  and  legitimate 
monarchy. 
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missionen  saw  threatening  looks  bent  on  them  and  naked  swords 
gleaming.  They  reached  Rambouillet  nevertheless,  protected  by  the 
name  of  the  Due  de  Coigny.  Charles  X.  being  informed  of  their 
arrivaU  ri'fused  to  receive  them.  He  thought  it  strange  that  four  men 
should  be  sent  to  guard  him  in  the  midst  of  his  army;,  and  he  sent 
them  word  that  the  usages  of  his  royal  house  did  not  permit  him  to 
give  them  audience  at  such  an  hour,  but  that  he  offered  them  the  hos- 
pitality of  the  chateau  for  the  night. 

The  commissioners  returned  with  all  speed  to  Paris  to  report  the 
results  of  their  journey.  The  Due  d'Orleans,  who  was  in  bed,  him- 
self let  them  in,  and  received  them  without  taking  the  trouble  to  dress 
himself.  The  two  monarchies  were  thus  palpably  contrasted:  at  Ram- 
bouillet, respect  for  etiquette  carried  to  temerity ;  at  the  Palais  Royal, 
contempt  for  forms  carried  to  neglect  of  the  most  ordinary  conventional 
proprieties.  The  commissioners  did  not  fail  to  remark  the  contrast. 
The  monarch  in  drawers  who  stood  before  them  seemed  more  worthy 
than  the  other  to  command,  by  virtue  of  a  mysterious  right.  Weak 
minds  were  theirs,  that  saw  in  this  religious  reverence  of  etiquette  only 
a  monarchy  that  breaks  down  in  a  day,  whilst  they  might  have  seen  in 
it  a  monarchy  that  endures  for  many  centuries !  Gewgaws  and  jin- 
gling trinkets,  to  amuse  and  lull  its  senses,  are  necessary  to  the  infancy 
of  society.  Traditional  puerilities  are  the  stuff  of  which  the  majesty 
of  kings  is  composed.  To  suppress  human  folly,  is  to  suppress  the 
empires  that  endure. 

When  the  commissioners  brought  their  report  to  the  lieutenant-gene- 
ral, they  found  him  in  a  very  different  disposition  from  that  he  had 
manifested  the  preceding  day  with  regard  to  his  family.  ''Let  him  be 
ffone,*'  be  exclaimed,  with  vehemence ;  **  he  must  absolutely  be  gone ; 
he  must  be  frightened  into  it."  Now  to  force  the  king  to  depart,  some- 
thing more  was  requisite  than  a  pacific  embassy;  it  was,  therefore, 
thought  expedient  to  back  this  by  a  threatening  demonstration.  Colonel 
Jacqueminot  took  upon  him  to  call  forth  that  demonstration.  There  was 
this  additional  utility  in  an  expedition  to  Rambouillet,  that  it  would  carry 
all  the  men  of  hot  blood  out  of  Paris.  It  was  the  ^d  of  August ;  the 
lieutenant-general  proposed  to  appear  before  the  deputies  in  the  splen- 
dour of  his  recent  dignity:  a  diversion  might  be  necessary.  Men  were 
sent  into  every  quarter  of  the  town,  who  shouted  out,  •* Charles  X.  is 
threatening  Paris !  To  Rambouillet!  to  Rambouillet!**  A  large  basket, 
full  of  pistols,  was  brought  from  Lapage,  the  armorer*s,  to  the  Palais 
Royal,  and  they  were  distributed,  with  packets  of  powder,  by  M.  de 
Rumigny,  among  the  el^ves  of  the  llcole  Poly  technique.  The  drum 
beat  to  arms  in  the  capital,  as  it  had  done  in  its  days  of  danger,  and  the 
whole  city  started  to  life  at  the  sound.  The  people  was  in  that  seeth- 
ing state  that  follows  the  subsidence  of  the  storm.    The  notion  of  a 

"  Already  France  and  Europe  ha?e  been  victimt  of  Bonaparte*a  usurpation.  Cer- 
tainly, a  new  usurpation,  on  the  part  or  a  pretended  Henry  V.,  would  bring  back  the 
same  misfortunes  on  France  and  on  E^urope. 

«  Done  at  Paris,  the  30th  of  September,  1820.*'-- Courier  FranfaU  of  the  2d  of 
August,  1830. 
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levoIationaTf  campaign  in  the  environs  of  the  capital  channed  the 
lirely  imaginations  of  the  Parisians,  and  seemed  to  promise  them  the 
enjoyment  of  a  party  of  pleasure  in  the  doing  of  a  deed  of  patriotism. 
Nothing  was  to  be  seen  in  the  streets  but  young  men  who  had  donned 
the  bright  baidrics  of  gendarmes  over  their  black  coats,  and  working- 
men  in  their  shirt-sleeves,  with  hekn  on  head,  and  lance  or  carbine  in 
hand.  Some  pupils  of  the  £cole  Polytechnique,  who  wanted  horses* 
obtained  them  at  once  from  Kuntzmann*s  riding  school,  on  signing  their 
names,  and  adding  their  quality  at  the  foot  of  a  bill,  which  ran  thus, 
^Bonpour  un  chevaP* — I.  O.  U.  a  horse.  All  was  one  huge  hurly- 
burly.  The  patriotism  of  these  novel  recruits  broke  out  in  boisterous 
kughier,  affecting  words,  and  confpsed  clamoura.  Those  ingenious 
persons,  who  had  reckoned  on  the  frivolity  of  the  French  mind,  had 
reason  to  compliment  themselves  on  their  penetration.  They  had  brought 
the  people  to  parody  its  own  gmndeur! 

The  command  of  the  expedition  was  given  to  General  Pajol,  whom 
the  Palais  Royal  looked  on  with  distrust,  and  right  gladly  it  seized  the 
opportunity  of  compromising  and  getting  rid  of  him  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  But  Colonel  Jacqueminot  was  required  to  take  part  in  the  ex- 
pedition, for  the  purpose,  so  at  least  it  was  said,  of  keeping  watch  over 
the  general ;  and  he  resigned  his  place  of  commissioner. 

As  for  General  Lafayette,  his  mind  preoccupied  and  engrossed  with 
a  thousand  nothings,  he  saw  in  so  thoroughly  a  contrived  affair  as  this 
movement  only  the  spontaneous  impulse  of  the  people,  and  he  gave 
orders  that  five  hundred  men  per  legion  should  put  themselves  under 
the  command  of  General  Pajol.  But  he  was  tormented  with  very  lively 
apprehensions.  Was  it  not  exposing  this  army  of  chance  recruits  to  a 
frightful  butchery,  to  send  it  out  against  brave,  well-disciplined  troops, 
fighting  in  the  open  country  ?  Accordingly,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
signed  such  imprudent  orders,  he  sent  M.  Frederic  Degeorge  to  bid  the 
national  guard  of  Arras  and  that  of  Amiens  march  to  the  support  of  the 
expeditionary  army,  which  he  said  ran  great  risks  of  being  cut  to 
pieces. 

Meanwhile,  a  great  crowd  had  been  assembled  from  six  o'clock  in 
the  morning  round  the  Palais  Bourbon,  a  public  sitting  of  the  chamber 
having  been  announced.  Those  who  had  taken  the  revolution  to  be  a 
thing  of  earnest  teality,  bitterly  remarked  that  it  was  not  becoming  to 
make  the  opening  of  the  chamber  fall  on  the  date  that  Charles  X.  had 
fixed  ;  that  there  was  something  extraordinary  in  this  continuation  of 
the  past,  and  that  it  would  be  well  to  take  heed  to  the  first  beginnings. 
But  these  discontented  observations  were  lost  in  the  intoxication  of  so 
recent  a  triumph.  At  last  the  doors  of  the  palace  were  opened,  and 
the  deputies  successively  arrived.  M.  de  Martignac  walked  alone  in  a 
thoughtful  mood,  a  few  paces  from  M.  Lafiitte,  who  leaned  for  support 
on  M.  Vassal.  MM.  Guizot,  Dupin,  Casimir  Perier,  and  Sebastiani, 
had  lost  all  vestiges  of  their  terrors,  and  wore  the  radiant  countenances 
of  victors.  MM.  Berryer,*  Jacquinot  de  Pampelune,  Roger,  de  Bois- 
Bertrand,  and  Arthur  de  La  Bourdonnaye,  conversed  apart,  and  their 
dejected  looks  were  in  contrast  with  the  general  joy.     The  peers  of 
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France  appeared  in  their  turn.  Lastly,  the  Due  d'Orleans  entered,  fol- 
lowed by  the  Due  de  Nemours,  slowly  ascended  the  platform,  and  sat 
down  on  a  cushioned  stool.  Behind  him  was  a  throne  covered  with 
velvet,  embroidered  with  golden  lilies,  and  surmounted  by  a  crowned 
canopy.  Shouts  and  sounds  of  applause  burst  from  all  sides,  as  usual 
on  the  accession  of  all  princes.  The  lieutenant-general's  speech  was 
much  less,  reserved  than  that  he  had  delivered  on  the  31st,  when  things 
were  as  yet  in  quite  an  uncertain  position.  He  spoke,  for  instance,  of 
liberty  threatened,  and  of  the  odious  interpretation  given  to  the  14ih 
article.  Still  he  alluded,  in  becoming  terms,  to  certain  august  misfor- 
tunes ;  but  even  whilst  he  deplored  them,  he  announced,  in  a  solemn 
tone,  to  the  chamber,  that  he  had  ordered  the  act  of  abdication  of  Charles 
X.  and  of  the  Dauphin  to  be  deposited  in  the  archives.  As  for  the 
motive  of  that  deposit, — namely,  the  tacit  recognition  of  the  principle 
of  legitimacy,  he  said  nothing  on  that  score.  Was  that  deposit  to  be 
for  the  advantage  of  the  Due  de  Bordeaux,  or  of  another?  This  was 
a  point  the  Due  d'Orleans  left  in  doubt. 

Meanwhile,  every  thing  was  getting  ready  for  the  expedition  to  Ram- 
bouillet.  An  impatient  multitude  filled  the  Place  Louis  XV.,  and  over- 
flowed into  the  Champs  Elysees.  Hackney-coaches,  omnibuses, 
cabriolets,  and  vehicles  of  every  kind  had  been  put  in  requisition  to 
transport  the  bulk  of  the  army.  The  equipages  of  granda  seigntiirs 
were  stopped,  their  owners  obliged  to  alight,  and  their  places  were 
taken  by  men  of  the  lower  classes.  Avocata^  physicians,  bourgeois  of 
every  calling  in  life,  young  men  of  all  classes  jostled  each  other  in  this 
strange  medley.  At  three  o'clock  the  column  began  its  march.  It 
consisted  of  about  fifteen  thousand  men.  The  vanguard  was  led  by 
Colonel  Jacqueminot,  Geoige  Lafayette,  and  the  commander-in-chief, 
who,  having  been  able  to  procure  his  equipment  only  piece  by  piece, 
had  been  obliged  to  borrow  from  Rothschild,  the  banker,  the  epaulettes 
he  wore  as  Austrian  consul.  Never  was  an  expedition  made  with  more 
headlong  thoughtlessness.  The  general  having  called  for  a  map  of  the 
country  at  the  Barri^re  des  Bons-Hommes,  it  appeared  that  no  one  had 
thought  of  providing  that  indispensable  requisite  towards  all  operations 
of  war.  One  of  General  Pajoi's  aides-de-camp  was  sent  forward  to  get 
a  map ;  and  he  obtained  one  from  the  Sevres  manufactory  of  M.  Du- 
mas, a  member  ef  the  Institute,  on  a  bon  subscribed  with  the  all-pow- 
erful title  of  pupil  of  the  £cole  Polytechnique. 

Thus  thousands  of  men  were  undertaking  a  march  of  fifteen  leagues, 
without  guidance,  provisions,  or  money,  through  a  country,  the  re- 
sources of  which  had  been  consumed  by  the  passage  of  the  troops. 
There  were  still  at  Versailles,  through  which  the  expedition  would 
have  to  pass,  the  remains  of  two  regiments  :  was  it  prudent  to  leave 
these  in  the  rear?  This  reflection,  which  occurred  to  M.  Dupoty,  was 
communicated  to  General  Pajol  by  a  pupil  of  the  £cole  Polytechnique, 
and  they  all  three  proceeded  to  the  barracks  of  the  Rue  d'Anjou.  Now 
such  was  the  demoralization  of  the  troops,  that  the  daring  step  taken 
by  these  three  men  did  not  encounter  the  least  obstacle.    The  soldiers 
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themselves  delivered  up  their  arms,  which  were  immediately  distributed 
to  the  people,  and  went  away  to  Meaux,  whilst  General  Pajol  returned 
to  the  column,  followed  by  his  two  extemporaneous  lieutenants. 

The  expeditionaries  arrived  within  three-quarters  of  a  league  of 
Rambouillet,  worn  out  with  fatigue  and  hunger,  and  in  the  most  horri- 
ble disorder.  The  municipality  of  Versailles  was  to  have- delivered 
six  thousand  rations  ;  they  were  not  forthcoming.  To  make  matters 
worse,  the  column  had  been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  all  the  adven- 
turers that  had  flocked  to  it  from  the  country  right  and  left,  and  by  two 
thousand  volunteers  of  Rouen  who  had  marched  to  the  aid  of  Paris. 
Having  been  met  at  St.  Germain  by  M.  Laperche,  whom  the  lieutenant- 
general  himself  had  sent  to  them,  they  had  fallen  in  at  Trappes  with 
the  rear  of  the  army  of  which  they  formed  the  reserve.  At  St.  Cyr, 
M.  Degoussee  brought  away  eight  pieces  of  cannon  belonging  to  the 
school :  this  was  all  the  artillery  belonging  to  the  expedition. 

The  head  of  the  column  was  passed  a  little  way  from  Rambouillet 
by  a  carriage  travelling  with  great  speed,  and  in  which  Marshal  Maison*, 
Odilon  Darrot,  and  De  Schonen  were  going  once  more  to  Charles  X. 
At  Coigny  they  found  the  post-horses  engaged  by  General  Boyer  and 
the  brother  of  M.  Cadet  Gassicourt.  The  presence  of  these  two 
mysterious  travellers  struck  them  with  surprise ;  and  it  was  not  until 
they  had  given  orders  to  let  no  one  pass  that  the  commissioners  con- 
tinued their  journey. 

General  Pajol  ordered  a  halt  at  Coigni^res,  night  having  overtaken 
the  expedition.  He  looked  on  defeat  as  inevitable  should  they  be 
attacked  ;  but  it  was  among  the  habits  of  his  military  life  to  sport  with 
and  defy  fortune.  Besides  this  he  counted  on  the  demoralization  of 
the  royal  guards,  and  he  was  heard  over  and  over  again  repeating, 
**  Troops  demoralized,  troops  undone." 

Meanwhile  some  young  men  who  knew  the  locality,  told  General 
Excelmans  that  it  was  necessary  to  push  forward ;  that  the  tirailleura 
would  find  sure  cover  in  the  Foret  Vtrte^  situated  beyond  Coigni^res; 
that  from  that  point  they  could  seriously  menace  the  chateau  de  Ram- 
bouillet ;  that  on  the  other  hand  it  was  all  over  with  the  Parisians  if 
they  remained  encamped  in  a  plain  where  a  single  oharee  of  cavalry 
would  be  enough  to  put  them  to  rout.  Upon  this  advice,  General 
Excelmans  gave  orders  to  the  vanguard  to  continue  its  movement. 
Scarcely  had  it  advanced  a  few  paces,  wfien  it  fell  in  with  men  return- 
ing full  speed  from  Rambouillet  with  news  that  Charles  X.  was  gone. 
Those  who  were  in  front  fired  off  their  pieces  in  the  air  in  sign  of 
triumph :  those  who  were  behind  thought  that  the  fight  had  begun. 
The  emotion  spreading  from  man  to  man,  the  disorder  was  soon  uni- 
versal. To  protect  his  troops,  whom  there  was  no  hope  of  disciplin- 
ing. General  Pajol  caused  the  carriages  in  which  they  had  travelled,  to 
be  drawn  up  in  a  line  so  as  to  serve  them  for  a  rampart.  At  last  it 
was  found  to  have  been  but  a  false  alarm,  and  the  men  bivouacked  on 
the  road. 

Provisions  failing,  some  pillaged  houses  as  they  passed,  others  spread 
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over  the  fields  and  brought  in  sheep  which  were  roasted  at  the  bivouac 
fires. 

But  these  supplies  were  insufficient,  and  the  bread  expected  from 
Versailles  did  not  arrive.  M.  Charras  set  off  to  learn  the  cause  of  the 
delay.  On  reaching  the  rearguard  at  Trappes,  he  sought  out  Greneral 
Excetmans,  whom  he  found  rolled  up  in  his  cloak,  and  lying  at  the 
foot  of  a  tree.  He  communicated  the  purport  of  his  mission,  where- 
upon the  general,  highly  incensed,  replied,  **  Monsieur,  if  the  vehicles 
are  not  on  the  march  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  order  yon  to 
have  the  prefect  of  Versailles  shot."—"  Will  you  give  me  that  order 
in  writing?" — ^**It  is  not  necessary:  do  it."  M.  Charras  pursued  his 
way,  and  on  reaching  the  barriers  of  Versailles  where  there  was  apo^t 
of  national  guards,  he  demanded  two  men  to  accompany  him  to  the 
prefecture.  It  was  one  o'clock  in  the  morning :  the  porter  refused  him 
admission,  until  threats  were  used,  when  he  took  a  lamp  and  conducted 
the  pupil  of  the  £cole  Polytechnique  into  the  prefect's  bed-chamber. 
**  Where  are  the  ten  thousand  rations  of  bread  that  were  to  have  been 
forwarded  in  the  course  of  the  day  ?"  said  the  young  man  on  entering 
the  room.  The  prefect  startled  from  his  sleep,  and  taken  by  surprise, 
replied  that  he  had  only  arrived  the  day  before  in  Versailles,  and  that 
he  had  done  his  best.  **  Your  place,"  replied  the  messenger,  with  a 
rodeness  justified  by  the  circumstances,  *'  Your  place  is  not  in  bed,  bat 
where  the  rations  are  made,"  and  he  repeated  the  order  he  had  received. 
At  the  word  shoots  the  prefect  jumped  out  of  bed,  and  promised  that 
in  less  than  an  hour  the  carriages  should  be  on  their  way  to  Rambouil- 
let.  "  I  will  wait  and  satisfy  myself  of  that  fact,"  said  the  aide-de-camp, 
sternly.  The  whole  physiognomy  of  the  revolution  of  July  stands 
forth  to  view  in  such  scenes,  and  nothing  more  Ailly  shows  what  might 
have  been  the  effect  produced  by  the  forces  engendered  by  the  insur- 
rection, in  the  hands  of  a  man  capable  of  directing  them.  Itwas  broad 
daylight  when  Oeneral  Pajol's  aide-de-camp  rejoined  him  at  Coig- 
ni^res.  Nothing  untoward  had  occurred  during  the  night.  Many  of 
the  expeditionaries,  overcome  with  fatigue,  had  drooped  down  and 
fallen  asleep  in  the  standing  corn  by  the  side  of  the  road. 

Such  enemies  were  assuredly  not  very  formidable :  and  yet  the  mere 
news  of  their  vicinity  threw  every  thing  into  commotion  at  the  chateau 
de  Ram  bouillet.  Its  occupiejti  consulted  together  in  mortal  trepidation. 
Some  were  for  standing  their  ground  and  awaiting  ail  chances.  Was 
there  not  reason  to  hope  for  speedy  reinforcements  ?  Was  it  well  to 
throw  away  the  destinies  of  the  monarchy  upon  the  impulse  of  a  panic? 
It  would  always  be  possible  to  fall  back  upon  the  Loire;  and  surely  La 
Vondee  had  still  an  asylum  and  avengers  to  offer  persecuted  royalty. 
Others  recommended  prompt  flight.  They  represented  that  insurrec- 
tion was  spreading  afar  into  the  rural  districts;  that  the  Paiisians 
amounted  in  numbers  perhaps  to  80,000  men;  that  retreat  once  cut 
ofif,  there  would  be  no  quarter  to  be  expected  from  the  victors,  and  that 
no  time  was  to  be  lost  in  withdrawing  out  of  the  reach  of  rebel  rage 
the  last  tender  scion  of  so  many  kings. 
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The  fidelity  of  the  troops  too  was  beginning  to  give  way.  It  was 
related,  indeed,  that  a  soldier  had  blown  his  brains  out  in  remorse  for 
a  momentary  weakness,  and  that  the  artillery  counted  but  one  deserter. 
But  emissaries  sent  from  Paris  were  incessantly  prompting  the  troops 
to  desert.  The  division  of  heavy  cavalry,  commanded  by  General 
Bordesoulle,  had  deserted  en  masse.  Some  officers  were  already  talk* 
ing  of  their  probable  dismissal,  and  were  beginning  to  reflect  upon  their 
future  prospects.  Those  (and  they  were  the  greater  number),  who, 
witnessing  the  disasters  of  the  royal  family,  would  nobly  have  forgotten 
tliai  ihey  themselves  were  its  victims,  bitterly  remarked  the  absence  of 
many  great  personages  who  had  never  failed  at  any  of  the  festivities  of 
royalty.  Did  some  courtiers  pass  in  elegant  costume  through  the 
groups  of  these  weather-stained  soldiers,  the  murmurs  grew  louder  than 
ever.  And  then  where  was  the  king?  Where  was  the  dauphin? 
What!  these  princes  who  expected  men  to  die  for  them,  would  they 
not  show  themselves  on  horseback,  sword  in  hand,  and  ready  if  neces- 
sary to  fight  to  the  death  !  Where,  after  all,  would  be  the  shame  of 
abandoning  a  monarch  who  abandoned  himself? 

To  the  effect  of  this  language  was  added  the  impression  produced 
by  the  now  known  fact  of  the  abdication,  and  by  the. conjectures  occa- 
sioned by  the  mysterious  journeys  of  the  Comte  de  Girardin.  People 
asked  themselves  was  he  not  the  medium  of  some  secret  correspond* 
enoe  between  Charles  X.  and  the  Due  d'Orleans.  All  this  served  to 
increase  doubt  and  indecision. 

General  Vincent  had  disapproved  of  the  ordonnances ;  but  he  was 
of  opinion  that  those  who  had  put  them  forth  at  least  owed  it  to  them- 
selves to  support  them  with  vigour.  Knowing  what  was  passing,  and 
that  the  Parisians  were  on  the  march  to  Rambouillet,  he  took  measures 
to  act  on  the  offensive;  but  just  as  he  gave  the  order  to  march,  Gene- 
ral BordesouHe  came  and  told  him  on  the  part  of  the  king  to  stop  the 
movement. 

Nevertheless  there  remained  but  two  courses  for  royalty  to  choose 
between ;  to  Hy  or  to  advance.  At  ten  o'clock  Colonel  Poque  had  ar- 
rived at  the  outposts,  and  he  had  been  seen,  after  leaving  behind  him  a 
small  party  of  insui^ents  whom  he  commanded,  to  walk  up  the  grand 
avenue  and  plant  a  tricolour  flag  there,  a  few  paces  from  a  platoon  of 
national  guards.  He  announced  himself  as  desirous  of  a  parley,  and 
demanded  an  interview.  General  Vincent,  under  whose  orders  M. 
Poque  had  been  quartermaster  in  1814,  flatly  refused  to  enter  into  a 
parley  which  he  thought  dangerous;  and  after  several  successive  re- 
fusals, he  threatened  M.  Poque  to  have  him  6red  upon  if  he  would  not 
withdraw.  M.  Poque  had  no  one  with  him  but  a  brigadier  of  cairas* 
siera  who  4iad  joined  the  insurrectional  side.  He  requested  the  briga- 
dier to  mire,  but  the  latter  refused ;  and  Poque  himself  folded  hts  arms 
fi^ith  undaunted  coolness.  '\Fire  !*'  cned  General  Vincent  to  the  Swiss 
who  lined  the  road.  The  brigadier's  horse  was  killed,  and  Colonel 
Poque  received  a  ball  in  the  left  instep.  He  was  carried  to  the  officers 
of  the  chateau.  ' 
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Charles  X.  testified  the  most  lively  concern  on  hearing  of  this  event. 
He  sent  the  colonel  a  message  expressive  pf  his  regret  by  General 
TrogofT,  and  had  his  wound  seen  to  by  his  own  surgeon.  Madame  de 
Gontaut  visited  Colonel  Poque,  and  undertook  to  write  to  his  mother, 
in  the  department  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  reassure  her  as  to  her  son*s 
condition.  It  may  be  conceived  what  impressions  scenes  of  this  kind 
must  have  made  on  the  soldier's  mind. 

Such  was  the  moral  situation  of  the  royal  family  and  of  the  troops 
when  the  Parisians  set  out  for  Rambonillet.  It  was  just  af\er  dinner 
that  Charles  X.  received  intimation  of  their  approach.  The  courtiers 
vanished  one  after  the  other,  and  some  of  them  with  such  shameful 
haste  that  they  forgot  their  white  plumed  hats.  MM.  Maison,  De 
Schonen,  and  Odilon  Barrot  arrived  at  nine  o'clock.  They  were  ad- 
mitted into  the  chateau  after  having  been  slowly  conducted  through  the 
park,  so  that  they  might  have  an  opportunity  of  judging  for  themselves 
the  amount  of  force  that  Charles  X.  had  still  at  his  disposal. 

Charles  X.  received  them  with  a  bluntness  foreign  to  his  usual  habits. 
His  equanimity  had  not  failed  him  so  long  as  the  tempest  had  hung 
suspended  only  over  his  own  head  and  that  of  his  son.  His  devotion* 
I  have  already  said,  made  him  regard  his  misfortunes  as  a  chastise- 
ment inflicted  on  him  by  Providence.  But  of  what  crime  was  that 
child  guilty  whom  it  was  sought  to  offer  a  sacrifice  to  rancour  already 
so  amply  satisfied  ?  The  natural  contingencies  of  victory  appeared  to 
his  overwrought  mind  in  the  light  of  impious  deeds  of  violence.  Al- 
ways relying,  moreover,  in  what  he  supposed  to  be  the  intentions  of 
the  Due  d*0rleansi  he  could  not  conceive  to  what  purpose  •his  quiet 
was  thus  disturbed.  *'  What  do  you  want  with  me,  messieurs  ?"  he 
said,  when  the  commissioners  entered.  '*  Everything  is  now  arranged, 
and  I  have  come  to  an  understanding  with  my  lieutenant-general.** — 
''  But,  sire,'*  replied  Marshal  Maison,  *'  he  it  is  precisely  who  sends  us 
to  warn  your  majesty  that  the  people  of  Paris  are  marching  on  Ram- 
bonillet, and  to  entreat  you  not  to  expose  yourself  to  the  consequences 
of  a  furious  attack."  Charles  X.,  now  thinking  himself  deceived,  gavQ 
violent  expression  to  his  resentment,  and  Marshal  Maison,  who  had 
been  the  foremost  to  present  himself,  was  so  intimidatad  that  he  re- 
treated behind  M.  de  Schonen.  Odilon  Barrot  spoke  out  boldly.  He 
talked  of  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  of  the  danger  of  braving  passion0  still 
glowing ;  and  when  Charles  X.  insisted  on  the  rights  of  the  Due  de 
Bordeaux,  formally  reserved  by  the  act  of  abdication,  the  orator  repre- 
sented to  him  in  persnasive  tones  that  the  throne  of  Henry  V.  ought 
not  to  be  set  up  in  blood. — '*  And  60,000  men  threaten  Rambouillet," 
added  Marshal  Maison.  The  king,  who  was  stalking  up  and  down 
the  room,  stopped  at  these  words,  and  made  a  sign  to  the  marshal  that 
he  wished  to  converse  with  him  in  private,  to  which  the  marshal  aAer 
some  moments'  hesitation  consented.  Looking  him  full  in  the  face, 
the  king  then  said,  *'  Monsieur,  I  have  faith  in  your  integrity ;  I  am  ready 
to  trust  your  word :  is  it  true  that  the  Parisian  army  which  is  advanc- 
ing is  composed  of  60,000  meH  ?" — *'  Yes,  sire."  Charles  X.  no  longer 
hesitated. 
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The  king's  letter  to  his  highness  the  Due  d'Orleans  had  been  iread  to 
the  troops.  The  Duo  de  Luxembourg  issued  an  order  of  the  day»  ac- 
quainting the  troops  that  their  position  under  Henry  V.  would  be  the 
saiDe  as  under  Charles  X.,  so  hard  did  the  old  monarch  find  it  to  per- 
suade himself  that  he  could  have  a  successor  in  the  lieutenant-general ! 
So  little  did  he  believe  this,  that  he  commanded  M.  Alexandre  de 
Girardin  to  go  to  Paris  and  draw  60O»000  francs  from  the  treasury ;  and 
the  report  having  reached  his  ears  that  it  was  feared  he  would  carry 
off  the  crown  jewels,  he  repudiated  that  supposition  with  much  vehe- 
mence and  dignity.  Why  indeed  should  he  carry  off  jewels  which  be 
knew  to  be  part  of  his  grandson's  inheritance  7 

The  king's  departure  having  been  decided  upon  by  the  advice  of  the 
Due  de  Ragnse  himself,  Charles  set  off  for  Maintenon  with  his  family. 
The  vanguard  was  composed  of  chasseurs  of  the  line,  hussars,  and 
lancers;  then  came  carriages,  preceded  and  followed  by  gardes  du  corps, 
and  containing  the  first  of  them  the  grandson,  and  the  second  the  grand- 
ftther ;  a  child,  and  an  old  man,  the  whole  monarchy.  Four  regiments 
of  foot  guards,  the  gendarmes  des  chasses,  and  the  flying  artillery,  com- 
posed the  body  of  the  army.  A  regiment  of  dragoons  closed  this  line 
of  march,  which  was  already  a  funeral  procession.  Several  chAteaox 
were  passed  on  the  road  :  not  one  of  their  proprietors  appeared  to  salute 
bim,  by  whom  the  great  had  always  been  loaded  with  favours.  The 
poor  alone  remember  in  the  day  of  misfortune. 

The  commissioners  who  had  remained  behind  at  the  hdtel  St.  Martin, 
in  Rarabooillet,  to  give  some  orders,  rejoined  Charles  X.  at  the  chiteau 
de  Maintenon,  where  the  royal  family  received  an  affecting  hospitality. 
During  the  night  which  was  passed  at  the  ch&teau,  Madame  de  Gontaut 
said  with  a  melancholy  smile  to  M.  de  Schonen,  <*  I  am  strongly  inclined 
toleave  that  child  in  your  lap,"  and  she  pointed  to  the  Due  de  Bordeaux. 
*'I  woiridnot  receive  him,  madamel"  he  replied.  What  mystery  was 
there  at  the  bottom  of  this  reply  t  And  what  had  passed  since  the  Due 
d'Orl^ans  said  to  this  same  M.  de  Schonen,  '^This  child  is  your  kiogf 

The  commissioners  brought  Charles  X.  to  consent  to  dismiss  his 
guards,  and  to  retain  for  escort  to  Cherbourg,  the  place  fixed  on  for  his 
erabarkation^  only  his  military  household.  Then  was  drawn  up  this 
Older  of  the  day,  the  terms  of  which  deserve  attention : 

"ItamediateW  after  the  king'i  departure,  all  the  regimenta  of  fbot  guarda  ond  of 
feadanneritf'will  put  themaelvea  in  march  for  Chartres,  where  they  will  receive  all  the 
provirion  tbej  ahall  need.  MM.  lea  chefs  de  corps,  after  hsTing  assembled  their  regi- 
ments, will  declare  to  them  that  his  Majesty  finda  himself,  with  extreme  grief,  obliged 
to  separate  from  them ;  that  he  desires  them  (the  officers)  to'testify  to  them  his  satismc- 
tiOD:  and  that  he  will  always  preserre  the  recollection  of  their  gallant  conduct  and 
the  aevotadnesfl  with  which  they  aapported  the  fatigues  and  priTatioas  with  which  they 
bare  been  of  erwhelmod  dnriug  these  unfortunate  circumstances. 

'<  The  king  for  the  last  time  transmits  his  orders  to  the  brave  troops  of  the  garde 
who  hsYe  accompanied  him :  these  are  to  proceed  to  Paris,  where  they  will  make  their 
rabmiseion  to  the  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom,  who  has  taken'^very  measure  for 
their  futare  safety  and  welfare*'* 

This  last  phrase  was  remarkable ;  it  seemed  to  prove  that  there  existed 
between  Charles  X.  and  the  Due  d'Orl^ans  such  relations,  that  the  for- 
mer of  these  two  princes  bad  a  right  to  count  unreservedly  on  the  latter. 

VOL.  I. — 16 
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Such  was  the  conelttsion  drawn  from  the  order  of  the  day  bj  several 
officersi  who  thought  ihey  had  now  found  a  key  to  the  meaning  of  those 
continual  messages  of  M.  Alexandre  de  .Girardin.  They  thought  that 
Charles  X.  would  not  have  so  implicitly  relied  on  the  lieutenant-general 
for  the  care  of  their  future  welfare,  if  he  had  not  weighty  reasons  for 
doing  so.  Great  was  their  surprise  afterwards  when  they  learned  that 
the  guards  were  disbanded. 

It  was  about  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  August,  that  the 
royal  family  left  the  chateau  de  Maintenon.  The  Duchess  de  Noailles 
appeared  on  the  threshold  in  tears.  The  dauphine  presented  her  hand 
to  the  officers  to  kiss,  and  said  to  them  in  a  voice  broken  with  sobs, 
"  Farewell,  my  friends."  The  commissioners  had. gone  on  to  Dreux  to 
prepare  lodgings.  The  guards  drew  up  in  order  of  Battle  on  the  road  to 
oifer  their  last  adieu  to  the  exiles :  when  Charles  X.  passed  by,  the  drum 
beat  as  for  the  passage  of  a  king,  and  the  colours  were  lowered. 

General  Pajol  being  informed  of  the  departure  of  Charles  X.  gave 
orders  to  retreat.  The  order  was  not  well  received.  Some  republicans 
belonging  to  the  expedition  for  a  moment  entertained  the  thought  of 
assembling  three  or  four  hundred  of  the  bravest  and  most  determined 
men  in  the  multitude,  returning  to  Paris  at  their  head,  and  crying  out, 
ueachery  I  The  opportunity  was  favourable  for  a  bold  stroke :  the  high- 
wrought  state  of  feeling;  the  uncertainty  of  events;  the  assemblage  on 
one  spot  of  all  the  most  stirring  spirits  of  the  capital,  of  all  those  who 
had  no  fixed  occupation  in  life,  and  who  delighted  in  sudden  change ; 
what  elements  of  success  presented  to  daringl  But  this  project  ended 
in^nothing ;  those  who  had  conceived  it  could  neither  combine  nor  con- 
cert together.  And .  then  the  notion  obtained,  even  among  the  most 
wary  and  dbtrustful,  that  things  were  hurrying  down  a  declivity,  along 
which  even  traitors  themselves  would  be  irresistibly  impelled,  and  that 
to  clog  the  wheels  of  such  a  revolution  was  utterly  impossible. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  a  great  number  of  volunteers,  irritated  by  the 
fatigue  they  had  undergone  to  no  purpose,  refused  to  obey  ihe  ofder 
to  retreat,  and  hurried  to  Rambouillet,  whither  the  commander-in- 
chief  was  obliged  to  follow  them  to  prevent  disorder.  They  ran  abqut 
the  streets  intoxicated  with  joy,  firing  off  their  guns  at  random  t« 
celebrate  their  easy  victory.  C)ne  of  their  own  party  placed  as  sentinel 
at  La  Verrerie,  fell  by  a  chance  ball.  M.  Degoussee,  who  had  attempted 
.to  rally  these  disorderly  victors  on  the  way,  was  swept  along  by  the 
flood  into  the  ch&teau  de  Rambouillet,  where  his  first  care  was.  to^ecure 
the  crown  diamonds,  the  value  of  which  amounted  to  eighty  piillions 
of  francs.  The  wagon  containing  them,  which  had  been  \eti  in  one 
of  the  office  yards  of  the  chateau,  had  been  sealed  in  the  presence  of  the 
commissioners;  and  the  mayor  of  Rambouillet, the  last  custodian  of  Ihe 
treasure,  had  delivered  the  keys  to  Marshal  Maison.  M.  Degoussee 
received  the  wagon  in  presence  of  the  functionaries  of  the  town  apd  of 
several  officers,  and  gave  an  acknowledgment  Fearing  that  the  icar- 
riages  of  the  ex-king  would  be  broken  to  pieces,  the  thought  occurred 
to  him  of  making  use  of  them  to  carry  back  the  most  turbulent  persons 
in  the  expedition.    In  a  moment  the  gilded  carriages,  emblazoned  with 
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the  royal  arms,  w6re  filled  with  men  of  the  lower  classes,  with  their  long 
pikes  and  their  bayonets  thrust  out  at  the  windows. 

Meanwhile  General  Pajol,  who  had  remained  at  Coignieres,  notified 
to  the  peasants  of  the '  district  that  they  need  only  present,  along  with 
the  mayor's  certificate,  an  account  of  the  irregular  contributions  levied 
upon  them;  on  doing  which  they  would  be  forthwith  paid.  A  great 
number  of  peasants  fiocked  in  on  receiving  this  intelligence :  the 
treasure  chest  of  the  expedition  provided  for  all  exigencies.  M.  Cassan, 
a  friend  of  General.  Lafayette's,  had  be^n  appointed  impromptu  to  the 
office  of  paymaster-general,"  the  promised  indemnities  were  paid.  Pre- 
sently appeared  a  carriage,  surmounted  by  a  small  tricolour  flag  inscribed 
in  black  letters,  Crown  Diamonds,  The  signal  was  then  given,  and  the 
march  was  resumed. 

Quite  a  new  episode  in  the  old  history  of  the  frailties  of  earthly 
grandeur,  was  the  spectacle  of  that  boisterous  and  slovenly  multitude 
delightedly  stowing  themselves  as  thickly  as  they  could  hapg,  inside 
and  outside  the  magnificent  coronation  carriages,  drawn  by  eight  horses, 
with  silken  reins,  driven  by  the  court  coachmen!  Those  happy  work- 
ing men,  whom  want  and  wretchedness  awaited  in  their  homes,  made  a 
pompous  and  triumphant  entry  into  Paris,  followed  by  the  whole  stable 
establishment  of  the  ch&teau :— an  heroic  and  grotesque  procession  well 
suited  to  make  the  philosopher  reflect,  but  which  the  heedless  crowd 
hailed  as  it  passed  with  shouts  of  laughter,  gay  songs,  and  bravoes  1 

The  people  then  entered  en  equipage  the  court  of  the  Palais  Royal, 
where  they  alighted,  and  all  shouted  under  the  prince's  windows, 
**  Hallo  I  here  are  your  coaches!"  Working  men  with  begrimed  faces 
and  naked  arms  stood  sentinels  at  every  door  of  the  palace,  some  of 
them  armed  with  guns«  others  with  pikes.  The  Duchesse  d'Orl^ans  was 
greatly  terrified  at  this  spectacle,  which  reminded  her  of  the  scenes  of 
the  first  revolution.  But  the  due  had  mustered  up  his  courage,  and  the 
smile  never  ceased  to  play  oh  his  lips.  Charles  X.  was  a  fugitive  wiih 
his*^  family,  leaving  the  throne  vacant.  Tet  a  few  vain  formalities  dis- 
charged ;  and  the  lieutenant-general  became  king. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

The  legitimatist  party  wa» panic  stricken:  the  republican  had  lost  a 
last  opportunity  of  agitating  men's  minds:  the  Due  d'Orl^ans  had, 
therefore,  no  other  influence  to  fear  than  that  of  M.  de  Lafayette.  It 
was  determined  that  the  post  of  commandant-general  of  the  national 
guards  of  the  kingdom  should  be  given  by-and-by  to  that  redoubted  old 
man.  This  was  putting  the  dictatorship  into  his  hands,  had  he  been  able 
to  wield  it.  But  those  who  thus  trusted  him,  knew  their  man.  In 
cbnfiding  to  him  a  power,  which  in  his  hands  would  be  nothing  more 
than  an  authority  for  show,  they  flattered  his  vanity  in  due  degree,  they 
associated  his  popularity  with  the  first  acts  of  the  government;  and  again 
by  busying  him  with  a  thousand  unimportant  deuils  they  contrived  to 
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keep  him  away  from  graver  matters,  and  confined  him  to  the  not  Tery 
serious  politics  of  proclamations  and  orders  of  the  day. 

As  for  the  chamber  of  deputies  the  Due  d'Orl^ans  knew  it  to  be  ready 
to  anticipate  his  least  wishes,  and  already  he  had  found  himself  sur* 
rounded  there  with  emulous  flatterers.  But  he  felt  the  necessity  of 
ennobling  and  legitimizing,  by  a  manifestation  of  respect  on  his  own 
part,  the  only  power  from  which  his  nascent  royalty  expected  and  desired 
its  consecration.  That  the  people  might  make  no  difficulty  of  bending 
to  the  commands  of  a  chamber  that  had  no  longer  any  warrant  for  its 
existence,  the  prince  treated  that  assembly  with  markeid  an^i  elaborate 
deference.  He  seemed  to  humble  himself  before  the  omnipotence  of  its 
decisions.  When,  according  to  the  usages  of  the  monarchy,  they  brought 
him  the  list  of  the  five  candidates  for  the  presidency  of  the  chamber,  he 
selected  from  that  list  the  member  who  had  received  most  votes,  M. 
Casimir  P6rier:  and  yet  he  made  it  a  point  to  declare  on  all  occasions 
that  no  one  was  more  entitled  than  M.  Laffitte  to  the  first  testimonies  of 
public  gratitude.  He  went  still  further,  and  he  expressed  himself  very 
distinctly  on  the  right  which  the  chamber  should  in  future  possess  to 
name  its  own  president  without  the  monarches  interference.  Thus  the 
Due  d'Orleans  exahed  as  a  political  power  that  assembly,  the  members 
of  which,  taken  individually,  strove  which  should  most  obsequiously 
submit  themselves  to  the  growing  ascendancy  of  his  fortunes. 

Apart  from  these  considerations,  the  prince's  predilections  were  be- 
ginning to  display  themselves.  He  did  not  much  like  MM.  Guizot  and 
de  Broglie,  whose  haughty  temper  and  stiff  manners  he  feared  and  dis- 
liked :  but  there  was  an  affinity  of  doctrine  between  him  and  these 
men  that  silenced  the  voice  of  purely  personal  aversion.  The  duke  was 
much  more  favourably  diq>osed  towards  M.  Laffitte.  He  lilted  his  easy 
character ;  he  listened  with  pleasure  to  his  long  and  lively  stories ;  and 
being  himself  very  verbose,  he  was  glad  to  find  an  always  complacent 
listener  in  Laffitte.  He  hoped,  moreover,  to  make  him  a  blind  instru- 
ment of  his  own  designs.  Unfortunately  Laffitte  had  rightful  claims 
upon  the  gratitude  of  the  court,  a  thing  which  princes  do  not  forgive. 
His  popularity  was  too  great  for  one  who  should  play  the  part  of  a 
familiar ;  and  General  S^bastiani  suited  the  prince  better  in  this  respect. 

In  the  existing  position  of  things  the  most  important  ministry  was  that 
of  foreign  affairs ;  for  by  this  time  the  Due  d'Orleans  had  no  anxiety  on 
any  other  point  than  that  of  conciliating  Europe.  The  office  had  been 
given,  as  we^have  seen,  to  M.  Bignon :  General  S^bastiani,  who  secretly 
longed  to  supplant  him,  insinuated  that  the  foreign  sovereigns  would 
hardly  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  historian  of  the  imperial  di- 
plomacy ;  not  wishing,  however,  to  put  himself  forward  too  soon,  he 
caused  the  portefeuille  of  foreign  affairs  to  be  given  to  Marshal  Jourdan, 
who  from  his  great  age  and  his  wounds,  was  not  likely  to  retain  it  long. 
M.  Bignon  was  transferred  provisionally  to  the  ministry  of  public  in- 
struction. M.  Girod  de  I'Ain,  too,  succeeded  in  snp{]Janting  M.  Bavoux 
in  the  prefecture  of  police. 

The  austere  Dupont  de  PEure  felt  himsdf  out  of  his  element  amidst 
all  these  intrigues.    Beguiled  by  the  prince's  goodnatured  simplicity,  he 
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•   • 

belieted  him  impatient  of  the  yoke  of  his  new  courtiers ;  botfttill  Dupont 
did  not  labour  under  the  less  painful  disgust  at  the  ways  of  power. 
And  then  the  leaders  of  what  was  subsequently  called  the  doctrinaire 
school  a^eady  bore  secret  sway  in  the  council.  This  was  readily  to  be 
detected  from  the  famous  erratvm  ki  the  Mmiteur^  in  which,  for  the 
phrase  "  A  charter  shall  be  henceforth  a  reality/*  was  substituted,  <<The 
charter  shall  be  henceforth  a  reality/' 

The  dissensions  among  the  leaders  of  the  f  ictorions  bourgeoisie  were, 
in  reality ,( more  keenly  expressed  than  serious  in  their  objects.  The 
maintenance  of  social  order,  founded  on  the  principle  of  competition ; 
the  freedom  of  manufacturing  and  commercial  industry,  and  that  of  the 
press  under  certain  limitations;  the  empire  of  the  moneyed  interests; 
the  ratification  of  the  inequalities  of  fortune;  the  concentration  of 
political  power  in  the  middle  class  more  or  less  strictly  circumscribed; 
— these  were  the  aims  they  were  all  bent  on  with  equal  ardour. 

Only,  some  among  them,  such  as  MM.  Dupont  de  I'Eure,  Laffitte, 
Berard,  Benjamin  Constant,  Eusebe  Salrerte,  and  Demar9ay,  were  for 
giving  more  full  and  free  play  to  the  course  of  liberal  ideas :  they  would 
have  bad  the  monarchical  power  more  limited;  the  electoral  qualifica- 
tion reduced;  the  liberty  of  the  individual  more  respected;  and  the 
liberty  of  the  press  left  with  less  jealousy  to  its  natural  elasticity  :  in  a 
word,  they  demanded  the  curtailment  of  governmental  authority  in 
favour  of  public  opinion,  and  they  seemed  to  consider  a  respect  for  all 
thai  is  individual  aathe  beat  of  social  guarantees. 
•  The  others,  such  aa  MM.  Guizoi  and  de  Broglie,  believed  in  the 
necessity  of  ceaselessly  watching  and  moderating  the  movement  of  the 
public  mind:  they  looked  with  distrust  on  opinion,  thought  only  of 
fortifying  the  principle  of  authority  by  augmenting  the  prerogatives  of 
the  crown,  and  regarded  the  concession  of  too  great  freedom  to  indi- 
vidual genius  as  a  cause  of  disturbance  and  danger  to  the  whole  body  of 
society. 

The  instincts  of  the  former  class  prompted  them  to  wish  the  dominion 
of  the  bourgeoisie  more  complete;  the  calculations  of  the  hitter  induced 
them  to  wish  it  more  durable. 

Hence  was  evinced  in  the  former  a  very  marked  repugnance  for  ev^y 
thing  connected  with  the  principles  the  Restoration  had  sought  to  uphold : 
and  in  the  latter  a  manifest  tendency  to  borrow  certain  conservative 
forms  from  the  Restoration. 

These  two  parties  assumed  shape  and  substance  the  very  day  after  the 
revolution.  MM.  de  Broglie  and  Guizot  affected  to  believe  that  the 
revolution  had  been  effected  only  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  strict 
execution  of  the  charter;  therein  coinciding  with  the  secret  views  of  the 
Due  d'Orleans.  But  their  adversaries  had  the  upper  hand,  and  M. 
Berard  set  about  revising  the  constitution. 

The  Hotel  de  Ville  belonged  definitely  to  the  Orleanists.  Their 
audacity  had  been  swollen  by  success,  and  their  violence  knew  no 
bounds  since  the  31st  of  July.  All  who  had  raised  their  voices  against 
the  Due  d'Orl^ans  were  denounced  as  enemies  of  the  public  weal. 
General  Dubourg  above  all  was  accused  of  premeditated  vehemence. 
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Colonel  RamignjT,  aide^de-oainp  to  the  lieutenant-general,  gave  oat  that 
M.  Dubourg  was  an  old  emigrant,  an  agent  of  Charles  X.,  a  traitor. 
After  the  scene  of  the  3i8t,at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  General  Dubourg  had 
felt  that  his  place  was  no  longer  there,  and  had  retired*  He  aitempted 
to  reappear  there  two  days  afterwards,  hot  measures  were  taken  to 
repulse  him.  Scarcely  had  he  reached  the  foot  of  the  "second  flight  of 
stairs,  when  he  was  furiously  assailed,  and  narrowly  escaped  assassination. 

Lafayette  was  near  yielding  to  the  current,  and  had  been  put  out  of 
countenance.  He  had  caused  the  words  Liberty^  Equality^  PubUc 
Order,  to  be  inscribed  on  the  banner  of  the  national  guard.  M.  Girod 
de  TAin  waited  on  him  on  the  part  of  the  Due  d'Oil^ans,  and  besought 
him  to  obliterate  the  word  Equality;  which  he  saw  awoke  such  painful 
recollections.  As  Lafayette  showed  some  reluctance,  Girod  de  TAin 
exclaimed,  "  It  is  a  son  that  entreats  you  in  the  name  of  his  father's 
memory."     New  colours,  were  ordered. 

The  republicans,  however,  still  retained  some  hopes.  They  knew  the 
rancorous  jealousy  with  which  the  bourgeoisie  regarded  the  hereditary 
peerage.  To  cause  the  abolition  of  the  chamber  of  peers  to  be  decreed 
in  the  open  streets  was  a  daring  attempt,  but  one  that  might  be  realized. 
Now  had  that  been  accomplished,  what  would  there  have  remained  of 
the  political  regime  of  the  Restoration  ?  Deputies  doubtful  of  the  legi- 
timacy of  their  functions,  amidst  the  remains  of  a  vanquished,  execrat^, 
trampled  royalty.  The  republicans  resolved,  therefore,  to  make  the 
abolition  of  the  peerage  the  matter  of  a  cot^  de  main.  Looking  to  the 
immediate  effebts  of  their  project,  there  was  something  puerile  and  even 
ridiculous  in  its  character.  The  conspirators  were  to  gather  in  the 
square  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  from  various  points  of  Paris,  set  out  thence 
for  the  Palais  du  Luxembourg,  uttering  shouts  likely  to  arouse  the  people, 
rush  into  the  palace,  pitch  the  benches  out  of  the  windows,  and  bar  up 
the  doors.  However  insignificant  a  demonstration  of  this  kind  might 
be  in  itself,  it  was  capable  of  producing  immense  results  at  a  moment 
when  the  people  were  still  bivouacked  in  the  squares,  at  a  moment  when 
the  public  force  was  not  yet  in  activity,  and  no  government  was  in  regu- 
lar operation.  But  what  gave  the  demonstration  a  real  importance  was, 
that  it  was  backed  by  the  formally  promised  adhesion  of  a  great  person- 
age whom  the  republicans  wished  to  compromise  beyond  return,  and  to 
force  into  power  by  way  of  insurrection.  Now  this  is  what  happened. 
In  the  night  of  the  4th — 5th  of  August,  M.  Charles  Teste  was  visited 
by  M.  Marchais,  who  brought  him  a  letter,  in  whieh  General  Lafayette 
summoned  them  both  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  They  proceeded  thither 
without  delay,  and  were  admitted  to  the  general's  apartment.  The  day 
was  beginning  to  break,  but  a  lamp  nearly  spent  threw  a  flickering  light 
over  the  room.  Lafayette  lay  fast  asleep  with  his  arms  folded.  Teste 
and  Marchais  sat  down  by  his  bedside,  and  for  a  long  while  abst^ned 
from  disturbing  the  old  man's  sleep.  Teste,  however,  had  thought  the 
words  of  Lafayette's  letter  rather  strange,  and  he  was  impatient  for  an 
explanation.  He  laid  his  hand  gently  on  the  old  mean's  forehead  and 
awoke  him.  V  Ha !  you  are  come,  messieurs,"  said  Lafayette,  as  he 
opened  his  eyes ;  "  1  sent  for  you  to  tell  you  that  the  soheme  egreed^on 
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is  impossible."—''  Impossible !"  passionately  exclaimed  Charles  Teste, 
a  nan  of  loyal  soul,  bat  impetaous  and  suspicious.  "  What  would  yoa 
havet"  replied  Lafayette.  "I  ha?e  been  supplicated  not  to  giire  Paris 
up  to  the  hazards  of  a  fresh  re?olution.  I  promised  that  I  would  not, 
and  pledged  my  honour  to  that  effect." — **  But  you  pledged  your  honour 
that  yon  would  not  let  thc'ievolution  be  swamped  by  an  intrigue/'  replied 
Charles  Teste.  He  did  not  press  the  matter ;  and  the  republicans  were 
sooQ  informed  that  they  must  no  longer  reckon  on  Lafayette's  co-opera- 
tion. 

-Thus  did  a  power,  that  yet  had  not  its  roots  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
revolution,  gradually  expand  and  gather  strength,  disentangling  itself 
from  all  obstacles.  Nevertheless,  the  state  of  things  still  imposed,  even 
OD  the  most  sharp-set  ambition,  the  necessity  of  some  discreet  forbearance. 
The  word  rayal^  which  had  everywhere  been  obliterated  duringthe  three 
days,  had  nowhere  reappeared.  The  avocats  at  the  cow  royaU  styled 
themselves  only  avocats  of  the  court  of  appeal.  Among  those  who 
wished  to  see  the  Due  d'Orl^ans  crowned,  some  rejoiced  at  the  idea 
that  he  was  about  to  become  king  by  laying  his  hand  upon  the  crown  ; 
others,  less  deeply  versed  in  the  knowledge  of  the  past,  feared  that  he 
would  be  restrained  by  secret  scruples. 

The  rights  of  the  chamber  of  deputies  were  warmly  discussed  in  the 
journals,  the  salons,  and  even  in  the  streets.  M.  Camille  Roussel,  a 
young  lawyer,  who  combined  a  clear  intellect  matured  by  study,  with  a 
generous  heart,  said,  in  a  pamphlet  which  excited  much  sensation,  ''The 
charter  of  Louis  XVIIL  no  longer  exists ;  Charles  X.  has  torn  it  up. 
His  soldiers'  cartridges  and  ours  have  scattered  its  fragments.  The 
French  nation  is  returned  to  the  full  exercise  of  its  sovereignty.  It  alone 
can  and  must  deliberate  on  the  form  of  its  government.  But  thirty  millions 
of  men  can  only  deliberate  by  proxy.  Who  are  to  be  those  proxies? 
The  existing  chambers  cannot  exercise  legislative  power  by  virtue  of  the 
charter,  because  that  charter  no  longer  exists,  and  because,  moreover,  it 
needs  the  concurrence  of  the  king,  and  we  have  no  king."  The  pamphlet 
concluded  with  these  words : — "  The  chambers  may  immediately  employ 
themselves  in  marking  out  the  mode  in  which  the  nation  shall  be  con- 
salted  as  to  the  choice  of  its  proxies ;  this  must  be  the  principal,  we 
may  even  say  the  sole  object  of  their  deliberations.  Their  decisions  on 
all  other  topics,  however  wise  they  may  be,  can  have  but  a  provisional 
character.  It  were  to  be  wished  that  the  reply  to  the  speech  of  the 
lientenant-general  contained  a  positive  declaration  to  that  effect :  that 
declaration  would  quiet  many  apprehensions,  and  appease  many  discon- 
tented feelings  that  are  ready  to  break  out  in  violent  utterance." 

This  pamphlet  put  the  question  in  a  clear  light,  and  imbodied  the 
tone  of  feeling  prevalent  throughout  all  the  sound  portion  of  the  bour- 
geoisie. 

The  lieutenant-general  was  not  unconscious  of  the  fact ;  his  whole 
conduct  was  therefore  governed  with  consummate  prudence.  All  his 
words  breathed  an  intelligent  liberalism.  If  he  talked  of  the  civil  list, 
it  was  to  bewail  tbe  heavy  burden  its  excessive  amount  had,  up  to  that 
tifii0| -entailed on  the  people.     Laffitte  was  enchanted  beyond  telling; 
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Dupont  de  PEure  himself  felt  his  distrust  gradually  melting  away.  He 
saw  plainly  enough  that  the  revolution  was  making  leeway,  but  he  laid 
all  the  blame  on  his  doctrinaire  colleagues  ^  and  M.  B^rard  heard  bim 
say,  on  the  4th  of  August,  **  We  are  beset  by  an  anstocratico-doctrioaire 
faction,  that  strives,  with  all  its  might,  to  blast  the  fruil  of  liberty  sown 
by  the  revolution.  I  have  no  hope  but  io  the  loyal  integrity  of  the  Duo 
d'Orl^anSy  who  appears  to  me  to  be  animated  with  the  beat  intentions^ 
but  does  not  alwajs  possess  the  degree  of  enlightenment  one  could 
wish." 

The  lieutenant-general,  in  fact,  showed  himself  neither  impatient  for 
nor  greedy  of  sway.  He  seemed  to  wait  till  he  was  sought  for ;  whether 
it  was  that  he  wished  to  let  the  bourgeoisie,  whose  triumph  was  bound 
up  with  his  elevation,  distinctly  feel  how  necessary  he  was  to  it,  or  that 
he  was  not  unwilling  to  exhibit  himself  to  his  famUy  and  to  Europe  as  a 
victim  to  the  public  good. 

The  courtiers,  on  their  part,  did  not  seem  to  apprehend  the  loss  of  his 
favour  for  doing  violence  to  bis  patriotism.  They  took  upon  them  the 
responsibility  of  all  measures  deemed  useful  with  obstreperous  intre* 
pidity,  and  took  much  pains  to  compromise  their  own  popularity,  the 
better  to  preserve  the  prince's,  being  well  assured  that  their  devotedness 
would  not  fail  to  be  rewarded,  though  it  had  ceased  to  be  perilous. 

Their  zeal  in  this  respect  went  so  iar,  that  on  the  3d  of  August  the 
right  of  sitting  in  the  chamber  of  peers  was  accorded  to  the  I)uc8  de 
Nemours  and  Chartres.  This  distinction,  created  in  favour  of  a  young 
man  and  of  a  minor,  must  have  appeared,  and  did  appear,  extvaordinaiy, 
when  following  close  upon  a  revolution  accomplished  against  the  privi- 
leges of  birth.  But  as  the  lieutenant-general  had  never  made  any  secret 
of  his  contempt  for  these  monarchical  trifles ;  as,  up  to  that  time,  bis 
language  and  manners  had  been  those  of  aq  honest  plebeian ;  as  he  was 
the  first  French  prince  who  had  sent  his  sons  to  college,  those  who  were 
not  very  sharpsighted  could  suppose  that  the  admission  of  the  Dues  de 
Chartres  and  de  Nemours  to  the  chamber  of  peers  had  been  contrary  to 
his  wish. 

His  conduct,  on  the  whole,  disarmed  all  distrust.  Never  had  prince 
wooed  popularity  with  more  good-humoured  and  unreserved  frankness. 
How  many  men  of  the  people  could  boast,  in  those  days,  of  having 
grasped  in  th^ir  horny  hands  the  hand  cordially  offered  by  the  prince  to 
every  man  that  [passed  him  1  Had  he  not  been  seen  in  the  Rue  St. 
Honor^  putting  a  glass  to  his  lips  offered  to  him  by  a  working  roan  t 
The  people,  which  is  not  food  of  seeing  men  condescend  to  please  it, 
was  perhaps  but  slightly  moved  by  these  demonstrations ;  but  they  far* 
nished  an  inexhjaustible  theme  for  eulogy  to  those  who  had  need  of 
dazzling  men's  minds,  with  the  prestige  of  novelties.  ^ 

Thus  the  adniiration  for  the  duke  encountered  neither  sceptic  nor 
contradictor  among  those  about  him.  If  some  slight  defects  were 
attributed  to  him,  it  was  only  to  furnish  a  motive  the  more  for  joy  and 
hope :  if  his  rather  parsimonious  habits  were  mentioned,  it  was  only  to 
point  out  the  economy  that  would  doubtless  be  introduced  into  the 
administration  of  the  stale.    The  very  acts  that  might  have  startled  sus- 
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picious  mindfl  turned  to  his  glory.  He  was  loodly  commiserated  for  the 
aacrifices  imposed  on  him  by  ministers  not  worthy  to  serve  him ;  so  that 
the  lostre  of  his  liberalism  was  heightened  by  the  apparent  faults  of  his 
courtiers. 

During  this  time  M.  B^rard  was  preparing  to  submit  a  proposition  to 
the  chamber,  in  which  the  following  passage  was  remarked : 

'*The  re-ettablrahment  df  the  national  ^aard,  with  the  intervention  of  the  national 
Kvarda  in  the  choice  of  their  officers ;  ihe  interrention  of  the  citixena  in  the  formation 
of  the  departmental  and  municipal  admioiatrationB  ;  the  reaponaibility  of  the  miniatere 
ud  of  the  secondary  agents  of  tne  administration ;  the  position  of  military  men  legally 
filed;  the  re-election  of  deputies  promoted  to  public  offices,  have  bben  already 
usared  to  us. 

**  Public  opinion  demands  furthermore  not  merely  a  vain  tolerance  of  all  religionsi 
but  their  most  complete  equality  in  the  eye  of  the  law ;  the  expulsion  of  foreign  troopi 
from  the  national  army ;  the  equal  attribution  to  the  three  powers  of  the  right  of  initi- 
ittBg  Jaws ;  the  ioppression  of  the  double  electoral  TOte ;  a  suitable  reduction  in  the 
ige  and  rate  prescribed ;  Isstljr*  the  total  re-construction  of  the  peerage,  the  bases  of 
wiiicb  have  been  successively  vitiated  by  prevaricating  ministers. 

**  We  are  the  elected  of  the  people,  messieurs ;  it  nas  confided  to  us  the  defbnce  of 
its  ioleresta,  an4  the  expreesion  of  its  wants.  Its  first  wants,  its  dearest  interests,  are 
libsr^  and  repos« ;  it  has  conouered  its  liberty  from  tyranny ;  it  is  fer  us  to  eecuie  its 
repose,  and  we  can  only  do  so  by  giving  it  a  stable  and  just  government" 

On  these  conditions  M.  Berard  proposed  to  his  colleagues  to  proclaim 
the  Due  d'Orl^ana  king  of  the  French,  and  to  proclaim  him  immedi- 
ately. M.  B^rard'a  proposition  was  carried  to  the  council  by  M.  Dupont 
deTEure;  it  did  not  appear  sufficiently  monarchical  to  the  doctrinaire 
part  of  the  cabinet.  Keener  eyes  than  those  oi  MM.  Guizot  and  de 
Broglie  found  in  it  a  more  serious  defect ;  it  contained  a  statement  of 
principles,  the  application  of  which  it  did  not  define,  and  which  were  to 
be  discussed  on  a  subsequent  occasion.  Was  there  not  in  this  a  mo* 
mentous  danger  for  a  monarchy,  which,  in  reality,  was  not  inclined  to 
differ  very  widely  from  other  monarchies?  To  leave  the  constitutional 
compact  indefinite  was  to  open  a  field  for  endless  controversy,  and  to 
introduce  the  revolutionary  spirit  at  the  commencement  of  a  reign, 
^^as  it  not  better  to  take  advanUge  of  the  public  bewilderment  in  order 
to  close  the  revolution,  and  to  snatch,  along  with  the  crown,  all  that 
could  serve  to  consolidate  and  shelter  it?  The  Due  d'Orl^ans  was  fully 
alive  to  this,  and  he  confided  to  MM.  Guizot  and  de  Broglie  the  task  of 
substituting  a  definitive  compact  for  a  vague  proposition.  Moreover, 
as  M.  Berard  was  looked  on  with  misgivinss,  on  account  of  the  ener- 
getic attitude  he  had  assumed  in  the  revolution,  and  as  his  obedience 
was  doubted,  he  was  twice  successively  put  out  of  the  council,  whither, 
nevertheless,  they  had  promised  to  summon  him,  that  he  might  b6 
enabled  to  discuss  the  details  of  the  measure  he  was  preparing.  Already 
acceptance  was  refused  to  all  but  unreserved  obsequiousness. 

And  flatterers  did  congregate  in  crowds  round  the  new  throne,  each 
Taunting  his  recent  services,  and  promising  services  to  come.  There 
was  for  some  days,  in  all  the  avenues  to  power,  a  fever  of  avidity,  an 
overflowing  of  boasting  and  meanness,  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
give  an  idea.  The  men  who  had  exposed  their  lives  in  the  revolution 
alone  displayed  a  modest  dignity.    Twelve  or  fifteen  crosses  having 
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been  offered  to^the  Ecole  Polytechniqne,  the  pupils  assembled  in  an 
ampitheatre  to  consider  what  answer  they  should  give  to  the  offer,  and 
they  decided  unanimously  that  the  crosses  should  be  refused.  Tbey 
alsp  declared  that  those  of  them  who  had  plain  clothes  should  lay  aside 
their  uniforms,  that  they  might  not  be  confounded  with  the  hectoring 
men  of  the  day. 

In  proportion  as  the  revolution  receded  into  the  past,  Paris  became  a 
vast  focus  of  intrigue.  The  hunt  for  place  was  prosecuted  with  a  head- 
long ardour,  that  stopped  at  no  obstacle.  The  public  conveyances, 
every  day  and  every  hour,  discharged  on  Paris  a  host  of  expectants  arrived 
from  the  provinces,  to  share  in  the  first  distribution  of  good  things.  It 
was  all  one  hideous  scramble.  The  whole  scum  of  society  floated  on  its 
surface.  Many  of  those  who  had  held  places  under  the  Restoration 
thought  it  no  shame  to  defend  their  position  against  candidates  arrived 
by  coach.  Petitions  flowed  in  from  all  quarters,  and  they  were  crossed 
by  defections  as  numerous.  Many  were  the  royalists  who  then  anathe- 
matized M.  de  Polignac,  and  violently  denounced  what  they  called  the 
madness  of  the  ordonnances ;  they  had  not  seemed  so  very  mad  to  these 
loud-mouthed  royalists  the  day  they  were  promulgated.  A  very  remarka- 
ble fact,  which  was  brought  to  light  in  consequence  of  the  seizure  of  the 
correspondence  at  the  ministry  of  the  interior,  was,  that  almost  all  the 
prefects  had  given  their  voices  in  favour  of  the  ordonnances.  One 
alone  had  declared  that  be  would  not  execute  them ;  that  was  M.  de 
Lascours,  prefect  of  Ardennes,  who  instantly  sent  in  his  resignation. 
M.  Alban  de  Villeneuve,  prefect  of  the  North,  had  submitted  to  the 
ordonnances,  at  the  same  time  expressing  his  regret  at  seeing  royalty 
enter  on  such  a  course.  MM.  Sers,  prefect  of  Puy  de  Dome,  Rogniat, 
prefect  of  la  Moselle,  Lezay-Marn^sia,  prefect  of  Loir-et-Cher,  had  not 
disguised  the  dangers  that  might  spring  from  the  suspension  of  the 
charter. .  M.  de  Jessaint,  who  had  been  a  prefect  ever  since  the  oflice 
was  instituted,  had  made  no  observation.  The  ministers  of  Charles  X., 
ve  see,  had  not  been  altogether  unreasonable  in  counting  on  the  support 
of  the  public  functionaries,  and  of  the  influential  members  of  the  court 
party.  But  In  the  eyes  of  all  who  had  been  attached  to  the  old  ministers 
only  by  the  ties  of  interest,  their  defeat  was  their  foremost  crime. 

The  revolution  which  had  just  been  accomplished  was  the  work  of 
all  France;  Paris,  all  things  considered,  had  been  but  the  theatre  of 
that  event.  It  had  spread  too  with  extreme  rapidity  throughout  all  the 
departments.  The  tricolour  flag  was  everywhere  hailed  with  affection ; 
the  outbreak  was  electrical  and  unanimous.  "  They  are  fighting  in 
Paris,"  was  the  cry  in  every  spot  of  France  on  the  day  the  communica- 
tions between  the  capital  and  the  provinces  were  cut  off.  This  was  the 
natural  consequence  of  that  strong  centralization  the  Empire  had  estab- 
lished, and  the  Restoration  inherited. 

We  will  not  enter  into  the  details  of  the  innumerable  partial  risings 
which  were  but  repercussions  of  the  insurrection  of  Paris.  All  these 
episodes  of  the  great  epos  were  similar  in  character,  and  imbodied  the 
same  lessons.    The  insurrection  of  Lyon  alone  claims  a  brief  considera- 
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tion,  beoause  we  shall  by  and  by  ha?e  to  show  the  revolution  of  1830 
prolonging  itself  in  the  history  of  Lyon,  that  unfortunate  city,  destined 
to  be  twice  rent  and  ensanguined  by  civil  war. 

Of  all  the  cities  of  France  none  perhaps  was  better  prepared  than 
Lyon  to  offer  an  energetic  resistance  to  the  ordonnances.  It  had  been 
'  the  focus  of  Orleanist  and  Bonapartist  conspiracies  in  1816  and  1817; 
and  the  cruelties  of  the  provost's  court,  when  the  guillotine  did  its  work 
amid  shouts  of  Vive  Henri  IV,,  had  remained  stamped  in  characters  of 
fire  on  the  memories  of  the  inhabitants.  The  commercial  class  was 
liberal ;  and  democratic  tendencies  mingled  with  Bonapartism  prevailed 
among  the  working  men,  many  of  whom  were  old  soldiers  whom  the 
disbanding  of  the  army  of  the  Loire  had  sent  back  to  manufacturing 
occupations.  The  ovation  afforded  to  Lafayette  on  his  return  from 
America  in  1829,  showed  what  was  the  indignation  with  which  the 
Poltgnac  administration  had  filled  that  persevering  and  brave  city.  Its 
resistance  to  the  ordonnances  might  therefore  have  been  reckoned  on 
with  certainty ;  nor  did  it  in  fact  wait  for  news  of  the  victory  of  the 
Parisians  before  it  rose  in  arms. 

It  was  on  the  29th  that  Lyon  was  made  acquainted  with  the  ordon- 
nances through  the  journals.  Some  hours  afterwards  all  work  was 
suspended  as  if  by  enchantment ;  the  citizens  crowded  the  squares  and 
streets;  disarmed  but  threatening  groups  laid  siege  as  it  were  to  the 
civil  and  military  authorities,  whilst  a  regiment  of  cavalry  which  was 
ordered  to  drive  them  back  could  not  succeed  in  dispersing  in  any 
satisfactory  degree.  A  numerous  assembly  congregated  at  the  Broteauz, 
under  the  influence  of  some  old  charbonniers.  But  here,  as  well  as  in 
Paris,  the  leading  men  proved  themselves  inferior  to  their  position  and 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  moment.  Shielding  their  revolt  under  the 
protection  of  legal  forms,  they  invoked  the  charter,  protested  their 
respect  for  the  misled  Bourbons,  and  talked  of  a  collective  petition  and 
of  coming  to  an  understanding  with  the  government  respecting  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  urban  national  guard  on  its  old  footing.  With  this 
view  a  commission  was  named,  or  rather  named  itself,  the  principal 
members  of  which  were  MM.  Mornaud,Duplan»  now  conseiUer  a  la  cour 
de  cassation,  and  Prunelle,  subsequently  mayor  of  Lyon. 

These  things  took  place  on  the  30th.  But  there  were  among  the 
resistance  party  many  men  of  energy  who  were  incensed  at  the  dubious 
and  languid  attitude  of  the  commission ;  and  these  agreed  to  assemble 
in  arms  next  day,  the  31st,  on  the  Quai  de  Retz,  near  the  Hdtel  de 
Yille,  and  nominate  their  leaders  on  the  ground.  The  first  armed  men 
made  their  appearance  at  six  o'clock,  and  were  loudly  cheered  by  the 
multitude. 

The  news  of  a  battle  fought  in  Paris  was  by  this  time  confusedly  ru- 
moured about  the  streets.  The  diligences  had  not  arrived  6ver-night 
The  prefect  and  the  general  preserved  the  most  sullen  silence  respecting 
whatever  news  the  telegraph  conveyed  to  them.  At  eight  o'clock  M. 
Morin,  chief  editor  of  the  libera]  journal  of  Lyon,  hastened  to  the  Quai 
de  Retz.  He  had  refused  to  submit;  his  printing-presses  had  been 
seized,  and  he  came  to  demand  aid  of  the  insurgents.     Some  armed 
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men  were  placed  at  his  dispoaal^  and  he  published  his  paper,  whichi 
contained  a  vigorous  protest  against  the  ordonnances. 

Meanwhile  the  number  of  citizens  ready  for  action  was  every  moment 
increasing.  Arms  unfortunately  were  scarce.  Dealers  in  old  iron  sold 
rusty  muskets  and  old  sabres  without  scabbards  at  exorbitant  prices.  The 
.command  of  the  insurgents  was  conferred  on  .Captain  Zindel,  a  man  of 
resolution,  and  an  ardent  patriot :  other  officers  were  elected  by  accla* 
mation.  The  multitude^  dense  and  menacing,  was  evidently  ready  to 
lend  its  hands  to  the  insurrection. 

MM.  Debrosses  and  Paultre  de  Lamotte,  the  former  prefect,  the  latter 
commandant  of  the  military  division,  were  in  a  situation  of  momently 
increasing  danger.  The  news  from  Paris  was  gloomy,  the  fidelity  of  the 
troops  doubtful ;  and  it  was  known  that  many  influential  bourgeois  were 
connected  by  community  of  opinions  and  by  the  ties  of  friendship  with 
officers  of  the  10th  and  47th  of  the  line,  which  regiments,  with  one  of 
chasseurs  and  some  artillery,  made  up  the  garrison. 

In  these  critical  circumstances  M.  Debrosses  displayed  a  courage  sin- 
gularly contrasted  with  the  terror  that  seemed  to  have  fallen  on  the 
Lyonese  royalists.  A  proclamation  calling  on  the  insurgents  to  disperse 
on  pain  of  military  execution,  was  posted  up  in  the  streets  of  Lyons. 
The  commission  elected  the  preceding  day  had  the  singular  weakness  to 
back  this  audacious  stiep,  promising  to  use  its  efforts  with  the  govern- 
ment to  obtain  a  regular  organization  of  the  national  guard. 

These  two  proclamations  were  treated  with  equal  scorn,  and  M.Thomas 
Tisson,  a  member  of  the  commiasion,  having  besought  the  armed  bands 
on  the  Quai  de  Retz  to  retire,  was  repulsed  with  rage  and  indignation. 

The  authorities  had  concentrated  themselves  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville 
with  the  garrison.  The  arsenal  and  the  prefecture  were  carefully  guarded. 
Urgent  orders,  some  of  which  were  intercepted,  were  sent  to  the  gar- 
risons of  Clermont,  Puy,  Montboison  and  Vienne,  bidding  them  hasten 
to  Lyon  by  forced  marches.  A  shot  was  fired,  and  it  was  thought  the 
conflict  was  begun.  Upon  this  M.  Prevost,  M.  Zindel's  lieutenant,  made 
his  way  alone  into  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  called  on  the  authorities  to 
commit  the  guard  of  the  place  to  an  equal  number  of  national  guards 
and  soldiers.  The  authorities  refused,  and  demanded  concessions.  Pre- 
vost immediately  drew  his  watch,  and  said,  as  he  laid  it  on  the  table, 
"  You  have  but  five  minutes  to  accept  what  I  have  proposed.  If  I  am  not 
back  with  my  comrades  by  the  expiration  of  that  time,  they  have  orders 
to  attack." 

He  spoke  the  truth;  preparations  for  the  attack  were  making  at  all 
points ;  the  regiment  of  chasseurs  that  set  out  in  the  direction  of  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  could  not  make  its  way  through  the  dense  masses  of  the 
people ;  already  the  pavements  were  broken  up  ;  already  the  vehicles  at 
hand  werd  converted  into  barricades;  the  troops  of  the  line  had  loaded 
their  muskets.  The  treaty  demanded  by  Prevost  was  refused  by  the 
prefect ;  but  the  general  and  the  municipal  councillors  acceded  to  it.  The 
national  guards  were,  consequently,  admitted  into  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
where  a  post  of  soldi^s  was  lefL  The  battalions  retired  to  their  bar- 
racks, whilst  the  crowd  cried  Vive  la  CharU!    Down  with  the  Bour- 
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bons !  and  old  soldiers  mingled  with  these  acclamations  the  acenstomed 
cry  of  Vive  fEmpereur !  The  arsenal  was  surrendered,  the  telegraphs 
were  seized,  the  national  guard  was  organized  in  all  the  quarters  of  the 
town.  The  tricolour  cockade  was  worn  before  the  faces  of  the  soldiers 
who  stifl  wore  the  white.  It  was  a  complete  victory ;  that  of  Paris  was 
not  known  till  the  next  day. 

There  was  this  much  remarkable  in  the  Lyonese  resistance,  that  al- 
though it  had  not  been  determined  by  the  events  of  Paris,  it  was  impe* 
tuoas,  irresistible ;  and  the  triumph  was  won  without  striking  a  blow,  by 
the  sole  effect  of  the  imposing  attitude  of  the  people.  The  resistance 
was  neither  less  prompt  nor  less  energetic  in  a  great  number  of  towns. 
There  was  a  battle  at  Nantes ;  Rouen  and  Havre  sent  auxiliaries  to  the 
insurgent  Parisians.  At  Arras  M.  Frederic  Degeorge,  chief  editor  of 
the  P'ropagaiewr,  courageously  published  his  journal  on  the  27th  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  commissary  of  police,  and  kept  the  autho- 
rities at  bay  for  three  days.  Moreover  a  part  of  the  1st  regiment  of 
engineers,  in  garrison  at  Arras,  were  disposed  to  side  with  the  people, 
in  whose  favour  Captain  Cavaignac  and  Lieutenants  Leblea  and  Odier 
openly  declared  themselves.  So  great  even  was  the  ardour  of  some 
soldiers  that,  on  the  night  of  the  30-31  st,  fifty  of  them  left  the  city  and 
set  out  on  their  march  to  Paris,  under  the  command  of  a  quartermaster. 

On  the  6th  of  August,  M.  Guizot  delivered  to  M.  Berard  a  paper,  in 
the  handwriting  of  M.  de  Broglie,  containing  a  scheme  for  the  modifica- 
tion of  the  charter,  much  more  limited  than  that  devised  by  M.  Berard. 
It  set  forth  the  act  of  abdication  of  Charles  X.  as  one  of  the  determining 
motives  for  calling  the  Due  d'Orl^ans  to  the  throne,  thereby  bestowing 
on  the  new  dynasty,  the  baptism  of  legitimacy.  It  made  no  mention  of 
a  reduction  of  the  qualification  of  electors  or  of  deputies.  Lastly,  the 
guarantees  most  accurately  defined  in  M.  B^rard's  scheme  were  rendered 
shadowy  and  unstlbstantial  by  the  vague  language  of  the  ministerial  plan. 
M.  Berard  determined  to  pay  no  heed  to  modifications  so  insufficient  as 
these,  but  to  present  his  own  plan  to  the  chamber. 

The  sitting  of  the  6th  of  August  opened  under  the  presidency  of  M. 
LafStie,  who  supplied  the  place  of  Casimir  P^rier.  M.  Berard  had  no 
sooner  read  his  proposition  than  it  was  loudly  cheered.  Those  even 
who  did  not  approve  of  his  scheme  saw  in  it  the  advantage  of  a  danger 
incurred  by  another.  M.  Demar9ay,  however,  rose  to  protest  against 
modifications  which  he  contended  were  not  sufficiently  ample.  A  com- 
mission was  appointed,  at  the  suggestion  of  M.  Villemain,  to  examine 
the  project.  Suddenly  it  was  announced  that  menacing  groups  were  col- 
lected in  all  the  approaches  to  the  Palais  Bourbon ;  M.  Kiratry  demanded 
a  nocturnal  sitting  on  account  of  the  serious  nature  of  the  circumstances; 
and,  in  fact,  the  members  could  hear  the  tumultuous  cries  outside, 
"  Down  with  heredity  1  The  chamber  betrays  us !"  The  deputies  were 
seized  with  intense  uneasiness ;  they  passed  in  and  out  of  the  hall ;  the 
majority  gathered  round  Lafayette,  Benjamin  Constant,  and  Labbey  de 
Pompieres,  imploring,  with  clasped  hands,  the  protection  of  their  popu- 
larity. M.  Girod  de  TAin  went  out,  and  meeting  M.  Lh^ritier  de  TAin 
on  the  steps  of  the  peristyle,  said  to  him,  '<  You  know  Montebello?" — 
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"  Yes."—"  He  was  un  brave.  Well,  his  daughter  is  my  son^n-Iaw."  For 
such  was  the  confusion  of  all  these  legislators.  They  promised  that 
the  people  should  be  consulted.  A  protest  against  what  were  called 
instigators  of  disorder  was  sent  round  the  galleries,  and  some  young 
men  were  cajoled  to  sign  it  Benjamin  Constant  and  Labbey  de  Pom« 
pidres  presented  themselves  successively  under  the  peristyle  of  the 
palace;  then  came  Lafayette ;  the  tumult  was  allayed  when  he  appeared, 
but  the  most  heated  of  the  multitude  continued  to  cry,  '*  Down  with  he* 
redity !"  whilst  Lafayette  said,  with  suppliant  voice,  "  My  friends,  my 
good  friends,  we  are  watching  over  your  interests.  We  are  aware  that 
we  are  here  without  credentials.  But  go  away,  I  beseech  you."  This 
was  the  second  time  that  Lafayette  delivered  up  the  revolution  to  royalty. 

The  chamber  impatiently  awaited  the  report  of  the  commission.  All 
these  deputies  felt  that  they  did  not  represent  the  nation,  that  their  mis- 
sion had  expired,  and  that  there  was  no  reason  why  their  authority  should 
survive  the  downfal  of  all  the  institutions  on  which  it  depended.  It  was 
necessary,  therefore,  cost  what  it  might,  to  hinder  the  people  from  comiAg 
to  a  clear  understanding  of  its  position ;  it  was  necessary  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  general  bewilderment,  to  be  beforehand  with  all  objections, 
and  anticipate  all  resistance  by  dint  of  promptitude  and  boldness. 
The  crown  once  set  on  the  head  of  the  Due  d'Orleans,  a  definite  po- 
sition once  assumed,  what  then  would  signify  protests  made  too  late? 
The  new  regime  would  have  in  its  favour  the  consecration  of  fact,  if  not 
of  right ;  and  every  one  knew  well  that  a  people  does  not  set  about 
making  a  revolution  every  day. 

The  chamber,  therefore,  received  with  extreme  alacrity  the  official 
communication  of  the  act  of  abdication  made  to  it  by  M.  Guizot. 
Some  deputies,  indeed,  M.  Mauguin  among  others,  inveighed  against 
the  nullity  of  such  an  act,  saying  that  Charles  X.'s  forfeiture  of  the 
crown  had  been  declared  by  the  victory  of  the  people,  and  that  it  was 
not  by  virtue  of  an  abdication,  but  of  the  popular  will,  that  the  Due 
d'Orleans  was  to  become  king.  It  was  all  in  vain.  The  people  excited 
alarm.    The  act  was  ordered  to  be  deposited  in  the  archives. 

At  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  M.  Dupin  presented  himself  to  read 
his  report,  which  he  had  had  but  two  hours  to  draw  up.  It  was  late ;  the 
deputies  were  overcome  with  fatigue,  but  they  wished  to  commence  the 
discussion  immediately.  Benjamin  Constant  and  Salverte  inveighed  so 
strongly  against  the  indecency  of  such  haste,  that  the  chamber,  for 
shame's  sake,  adjourned  the  discussion  to  the  next  day. 

At  eight  o'clock  on  the  following  morning  the  deputies  arrived  at  the 
Palais  Bourbon.  The  journalists  were  absent ;  the  galleries  empty :  the 
reason  of  this  was  that  it  had  been  given  out  on  the  preceding  day  that 
the  chamber  would  begin  its  sitting  at  ten  o'clock;  but  the  leaders  of 
the  bourgeoisie  had  sent  expresses  round  to  the  deputies,  fixing  an 
earlier  hour  of  meeting,  so  great  was  the  dread  of  encountering  the 
public  gaze. 

The  deliberation  was  about  to  begin,  when  M.  Demar^ay  rose  and 
expressed  his  indignation:  what  meant  that  furtive  sovereignty  the 
chamber  arrogated  to  itself?    What  did  they  mean  by  pretending  to 
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make  a  king  in  a  corner?  The  flagrant  character  of  this  usarpation 
particulaHy  shocked  M>  de  Cormenin,  whose  inexorable  logic  was,  at  a 
futore  day,  to  deal  the  new  dynasty  terrible  blows.  At  last  the  discas- 
sion  begun  on  the  report  of  M.  Dupin  relative  to  the  B^rard  proposition. 
MM.  Conny  and  Hyde  de  Neuville  courageously  expressed  their  sorrow 
for  the  fallen  family,  for  that  race  of  kings  so  often  and  so  rudely 
stricken.  The  latter  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  assembly  when, 
speaking  of  the  recent  terrible  catastrophe,  and  of  the  infatuated  men 
who  had  brought  it  about,  he  added,  "  I  will  not  betray  in  their  hour  of 
affliction  those  whom  I  have  served  from  my  childhood.  I  can  do  no- 
thing against  a  torrent,  hot  at  least  I  offer  up  my  prayeis  to  heaven  for 
the  welfare  and  liberty  of  my  country."  MM.  Benjamin  Constant  and 
De  Laborde  replied  temperately  to  both  these  speakers,  at  the  same  time 
vigorously  repudiating  the  principle  of  legitimacy.  M.  Berryer  recog- 
nized the  right  of  the  chamber  to  modify  the  constitution  but  not  to 
change  the  dynasty.  "  The  prime  requisite,"  replied  M.  Villemain,  "  is 
that  the  throne  should  be  filled  and  the  public  liberties  guaranteed  at 
the  same  time."  M.  Villemain  had  solemnly  declared  on  the  30th,  that 
he  did  not  think  himself  empowered  to  dispose  of  the  supreme  authority. 
But  might,  however  it  may  change  hands,  always  retains  worshippers. 

The  first  part  of  B^rard's  proposition,  modified  by  the  commission, 
was  adopted  in  these  terms,  which  perfectly  explain  the  policy  of  the 
Due  d'Orl^ans  and  the  bourgeoisie  on  this  first  period  of  their  common 
sway : 

"  The  chamber  or  deputies,  taking  into  consideration  the  imperioua  necessity  result- 
ing  from  the  erents  of  the  26lh,  27tb,  28lb,  and  29th  of  Jaly,  and  from  the  general 
■iittation  in  which  France  has  been  placed  in  consequence  of  the  violation  of  the  con- 
stitutional charter;  considering,  moreover,  that  in  consequence  of  that  violation  and  of 
the  heroic  resisUnce  of  the  inhabitants  of  Paris,  the  king,  Charles  X.,  his  Royal  High- 
ness Louis  Antoine,  dauphin,  and  all  the  members  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  royal 
family  are  at  this  moment  quitting  the  French  territory,— declares  that  the  throne  is 
vacant,  de  facto  and  4£  jure,  and  that  it  is  indispensably  needful  tQ  provide  for  the 
same." 

This  pargraph  was  very  judiciously  worded.  It  set  forth  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  Due  d'Orl^ans  as  the  compulsory  result  of  events  in  which 
it  was  very  possible  he  had  himself  taken  no  part.  Charles  X.  was  not 
expelled  from  the  kingdom,  he  quitted  it,  and  the  Due  d'Orl^ans  only 
ascended  the  throne  because  the  throne  happened  to  be  vacant  Thus, 
whatever  foreign  cabinets  might  have  regarded  as  revolutionary  in  the 
duke's  accession,  was,  of  course,  cleared  up  to  their  satisfaction ;  that 
prince  was- no  longer  an  usurper,  he  was  the  unavoidable  continuator  of 
the  system  of  order  and  peace  guaranteed  by  the  monarchical  form.  It 
had  been  the  .wish  of  the  Due  d'Orl^ans  to  make  Europe  believe  that 
be  rei>pected  in  Charles  X.  a  member  of  the  fai^ily  of  inviolable  kings, 
when  he  sent  commissioners  to  Rambouillet  to  protect  him  against  the 
passions  which  the  duke  himself  had  excited.  Nothing  could  be  better 
adapted  to  fulfil  the  prince's  intentions  than  the  declaration  we  have  just 
read.     It  was  adopted  almost  without  opposition. 

Nothing  remained  but  to  stipulate  the  conditions  of  the  new  estab- 
lishment  in  order  to  mask  the  usurpation  from  the  eyes  of  the  people, 
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after  having  done  this  as  regarded  Europe.  The  second  paragraph  of 
the  proposition  suppressed  the  preamble  of  the  charter.  On  this  occa- 
sion M.  Persil  insisted  that  sovereignty  was  vested  in  the  people  alone; 
that  this  principle  must  be  proclaimed,  must  be  written,  to  the  end  that 
DO  one  should  in  future  be  able  to  style  himself  king  by  divine  grace, 
*  and  he  proposed  that  these  two  articles  of  the  constitution  of  1791 
should  be  inserted  under  the  head  of  sovereignty. 

«  SoTereignty  belongs  to  the  nation ;  it  is  intlienable  and  impreicriptible.  The  na- 
tion can  only  exerciae  its  rights  by  delegation.*' 

This  proposal  fell  to  the  ground. 

M.  Persil  was  answered  that  his  idea  was  imbodied  in  the  commi9- 
sion's  second  paragraph,  which  ran  thus : 

«  The  chamber  of  deputies  declares  that,  according  to  the  wish  and  in  the  interest  of 
the  French  people,  the  preamble  of  the  charter  is  snppressed  as  offensive  to  the  dignity 
of  the  nation,  inasmuch  as  it  seems  to  confer  on  the  French  by  royal  fkvoor  {flctroffer^ 
righu  that  belong  to  them  essentially.'* 

This  paragraph  was  passed;  but  the  dexterous  men  of  the  party 
secretly  determined  to  strike  out  from  it  the  homage  paid  to  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  people ;  and  this  was  actually  done  in  printing  the  new 
charter, — a  gross  knavery,  which  passed  entirely  unnoticed  at  thai  time 
amidst  the  struggling  and  confusion  that  prevailed! 

The  assembly  next  proceeded  to  revise  some  articles  of  the  charter, 
which  it  hurriedly  examined.  The  suppression  of  the  6th  article,  how- 
ever, which  declared  the  catholic  religion  the  religion  of  the  state,  pro- 
voked a  keen  dispute.  Some  were  for  having  the  catholic  religion 
declared,  as  the  commission  proposed,  the  religion  of  the  majority  of 
Frenchmen.  The  assertion  of  this  fact  was  regarded  as  idle  and  un- 
meaning by  Benjamin  Constant,  whilst  Charles  Dupin  eagerly  called  for 
it,  regarding  it  as  a  highly  politic  measure,  and  he  invokbd  in  favour  of 
his  opinion  the  nervously  susceptible  fanaticism  of  the  southern  popula- 
tions. M.  Yiennet  harangued  against  the  prejudice*  that  branded  the 
Jews,  and  would  have  had  the  ministers  of  all  religions  paid  by  the 
state.  The  balance  of  opinion  in  the  chamber  was  at  last  adjusted  and 
expressed  in  the  following  article : 

**  The  ministers  of  the  catholic,  apostolic,  and  Roman  religion,  professed  by  the  ma- 
jority of  Frenchmen,  and  those  of  the  other  Christian  denominations  {cultm)  receive 
salaries  from  the  public  treasury." 

Neither  the  catholics  nor  the  protestants,  nor  the  French  of  other  do- 
nominations,  were  to  be  satisfied  with  the  uncertain  tone  of  this  article; 
the  first,  because  their  religion  was  no  longer  that  of  the  sute ;  the 
second,  because  the  law  offensively  established  their  minority;  the 
others,  because  the  law,  in  making  mention  only  of  Christian  denomi- 
nations, seemed  to  grant  to  these  only  the  benefit  of  public  patronage. 
It  was  a  strange  compromise  between  the  principle  of  moral  unity  and 
the  free  profession  of  all  creedsi  between  the  pontificate  of  the  sovereign 
and  atheist  law. 

The  chamber  then  declared  the  censorship  for  ever  abolished ;  thus 
extending  its  own  omnipotence  over  the  future. 

Some  minutes  were  given  to  the  examination  of  the  14ih  article,    it 
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was  suppressed — t  vain  obstacle  to  tba  audacity  that  is  backed  witb 
might! 

In  proportion  as  the  chamber  proceeded  in  this  work  of  hurried  revi- 
sion, it  seemed  to  forget  the  recent  conflicts:  its  recollections  were 
revived,  however,  when  Colonel  Jacqueminot  proposed  to  exclude  foreign 
troops  from  the  service  of  the  state.  But  its  fear  of  progress,  which  was 
not  less  decisive  than  that  with  which  it  regarded  the  Swiss,  made  it 
reject  every  thing  tending  to  weaken  privileges.  Thus  it  fixed  the  age 
of  eligibility  at  a  minimum  of  thirty-*five  years,  and  that  of  electors  al 
twenty-five.  Still  it  declared  null  and  void  the  nominations  and  crea* 
tions  of  peers  made  under  the  reign  of  Charles  X.,  but  without  preju- 
dicing the  grare  question  of  heredity,  which  was  to  be  examined  at  a 
future  day.  The  same  timidity  made  it  reject,  without  any  discussion, 
M.  Duris-Dufiresne's  proposition  for  remodelling  the  magisUracy.  The 
measure  was  afterwards  brought  forward  in  another  fotm  by  M.  de  Bri* 
gode,  and  was  then  discussed ;  but  in  vain  MM.  de  Brigode  and  Salverte 
appealed  in  support. of  the  project  to  the  examples  of  Napoleon  and 
Louis  X Vill. ;  in  vain  they  dwelt  on  the  fact,  that  for  some  years  pasi 
the  nominations  to  the  magntracy  could  have  had  no  other  end  in  view 
than  to  render  justice  subi^rvient  to  politics;  in  vain  M.  Mauguiu  in- 
sisted that  every  thing  required  to  be  reorganized,  and  that  the  revoiu- 
tion  beginning  from  the  top  should  go  down  to  the  bottom,  if  new  and 
more  terrible  commotions  were  to  be  avoided.  Frightened  by  M. 
Yillemain,  recalled  to  conservative  views  by  M.  Dupio  ain^,  and  seized 
with  a  sudden  respect  for  the  status  quo  of  yesterday,  the  chamber  con- 
firmed the  existence  and  the  irrevocable  tenure  of  the  magistracy. 

Time  meanwhile  was  passing  away ;  it  was  growing  late,  and  a  king 
was  decidedly  to  be  proclaimed  that  very  day.  It  was  arranged  that 
provision  should  be  made  at  a  future  day,  and  by  sepitfate  laws  for  the 
following  snatters,  viz :  trial  by  jury  £>r  political  oflfences—the  responsi- 
bility of  ministers-'-the  re-electioo  <^  deputies  who  had  taken  office*-^ 
the  annual  voting  of  the  army  estimates-«the  national  guard-^the  posi- 
tion of  military  and  naval  officers— -departmental  and  municipal  institu- 
tions-*public  instruction  and  liberty  of  teaching — the  d^ermination  of 
the  conditions  of  electoral  qualification  and  eligibility. 

At  the  moment  when  the  chamber  was  about  to  confer  the  crown,  M. 
Fleury  de  I'Orme  demanded  that  the  eiectoral  colleges  should  be  con- 
voked to  give  their  deputies  special  powers  for  the  eleetion  of  a  king. 
Come,  come !  cried  Casimir  P^rier,  petulantly ;  and  M.  Lafitte  made 
haste  to  read  the  last  paragraph  which  invited  Louis  Philippe,  Doc  d'Or- 
16ans,  to  tske  the  title  of  King  of  the  French,  on  condition  of  accepting 
the  modified  charter. 

This  paragraph  was  adopted  by  a  large  majority.  Thirty  members  of 
the  Right  abstained  from  voting.  M.  de  Corcelles  required  that  the  elec» 
tion  of  the  Due  d'Orl^ans  should  at  least  be  submitted  to  the  people  for 
their  acceptance :  every  one  kept  silence. 

'She  dumber  was  about  to  proceed  to  the  ballot  upon  the  proposition, 
collectively,  when  the  venerable  Labbey  de  Pompieres  demanded  thai 
tie  voters  should  inscribe  their  names  in  a  legister.    M.  B^nurd  sup- 
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ported  the  motion ;  but  many  had  not  the  courage  to  give  publicity  to 
their  votes.  The  gift  of  the  crown  of  France  was  voted  as  a  simple 
matter  of  by-law  regulation. 

M.  de  Cormenin  was  the  only  deputy  of  the  opposition  who  abstained 
from  voting.  According  to  him  it  was  indispensably. requisite  to  consult 
the  people,  since  its  sovereignty  was  acknowledged.  He  therefore  attended 
the  meeting  of  the  chamber  merely  in  the  character  of  a  spectator,  not 
as  a  legislator.  Actuated  by  a  noble  scruple,  he  had  already,  in  the  sit- 
ting of  the  30th,  refused  the  title  of  commissioner  of  public  works, 
which  was  offered  to  him  by  a  messenger  from  the  Hotel  de  Ville ;  sub- 
sequently he  had  refused  his  consent  to  the  nomination  of  the  lieutenant- 
general  ;  and  now,  whilst  all  his  colleagues,  some  from  delusion,  others 
firom  interested  motives,  suffered  themselves  to  be  floated  along  by  cir- 
cumstances, the  inflexible  logician,  motionless  on  his  bench,  protested 
once  more  against  an  unprecedented  usurpation. 

Some  days  afterwards  he  published  his  resignation  in  these  terms :— > 
"  I  have  not  received  a  constituent  authority  from  the  people,  and  I  am 
not  yet  in  possession  of  its  ratification.  Placed  between  these  two  ex- 
tremities I  am  absolutely  without  power  to  make  a  king,  a  charter,  or  an 
oath.  I  pray  the  chamber  to  accept  my  resignation.  May  my  country 
always  be  glorious  and  free  I"  The  Carlists  raised  a  shout  of  joy ;  and, 
to  mitigate  the  effect  of  this  resignation,  some  Orleanists  spread  a  report 
that  M.  de  Cormenin  was  a  disguised  Carlist  But  the  calumny  was  to 
pass  away ;  the  protest  remained. 

The  following  was  the  result  of  the  ballot  out  of  which  issued  a  roy« 
alty: 

Number  of  voters 252 

White  balls 229 

Blackballs 33 

The  calling  over  of  the  names  had  not  been  concluded  when  M.  Dupin 
entered,  displaying  a  tricoloured  ribbon  in  his  buttonhole ;  and  it  was 
voted  by  acciamatioji  that  France  should  resume  its  colours. 

A  few  moments  afterwards  the  inhabitants  of  the  Rue  St  Honore 
looked  on  in  surprise  at  some  bourgeois  who  marched  four  abreast  in 
the  direction  oT  the  Palais  Royal.  These  bourgeois  were  going  to  inform 
the  Due  d'Orl^ans  that  he  was  king. 

The  lieutenant-general  received  the  deputies  in  the  midsi  of  his  family, 
and  M.  Laflitte  having  read  the  declaration,  the  prince  replied  in  a  modest 
and  feeling  tone : 

''1  receive  with  deep  emotion  the  declaration  you  present  to  me.  I 
regard  it  as  the  expression  of  the  national  will,  and  it  appears  to  me  cbo- 
formable  to  the  political  principles  T  have  all  my  life  professed,  i 

"  Full  of  remembrances  that  have  always  made  me  wish  that  I  miglit 
never  be  called  to  a  throne,  exempt  from  ambition,  and  habituated  to  the 
peaceful  life  I  led  in  my  family,  I  cannot  conceal  from  you  all  the  feel- 
ings that  agitate  my  heart  in  this  great  conjuncture ;  but  there  is  one 
that  overbears  all  the  rest,  that  is,  the  love  of  my  country.  I«feel  what 
it  prescribes  to  me  and  I  will  do  it" 

As  he  said  these  words  he  threw  himself  into  Laffitte's  arms,  and 
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appeared  with  him  and  Lafayette  on  the  balcony,  to  salute  the  multitude 
which  alwaya  gives  its  applause  at  unaccustomed  sights. 

As  they  were  quitting  the  Palais  Royal,  Lafayette  and  Benjamin  Con- 
stant met  M.  Pagnerre,  one  of  the  recent  combatants.  "Oh!  what 
have  yon  done?"  the  latter  exclaimed,  on  seeing  them.  But  Benjamin 
Constant,  going  up  to  the  young  man  and  embracing  him,  said,  "  Fear 
nothing;  we  have  taken  guarantees." 

Thus  in  less  than  seven  hours  219  deputies,  who  in  ordinary  times 
would  hare  formed  a  majority  of  but  two  voices,  had  modified  the  con- 
stitution, pronounced  the  forfeiture  of  one  dynasty,  and  erected  a  new 
one.  And  these  deputies  had  been  elected  under  the  rule  of  a  charter, 
which  they  reconstructed  as  they  had  a  mind,  and  under  the  reign  of  a 
man  whose  family  they  proscribed :  and  all  this  had  been  accomplished 
by  virtue  of  the  principle  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people. 

So  eagerly  had  the  pretext  of  present  necessity  and  of  urgent  consi- 
derations been  laid  hold  of,  that  the  only  thought  bestowed  on  the  chano- 
ber  of  peers  was  to  make  it  a  communication  that  rather  resembled  a 
voluntary  act  of  civility  than  an  indispensable  formality :  and  without 
caring  or  waiting  for  the  adhesion  of  the  peers,  the  chamber  of  deputies 
had  gone,  as  we  have  seen,  with  its  declaration  to  the  Palais  Royal,  and 
presented  it  as  a  definitive  compact,  as  the  ultimatum  of  a  will  without 
control.  The  peerage  being  made  up  only  of  all  the  glaring  and  scan- 
dalous defections  which  thirty  years  of  political  turmoil  had  occasioned, 
it  had  been  deemed  ready  as  a  matter  of  coui'se  for  a  new  servitude. 

But  there  was  among  the  peers  a  man  whose  chivalric  truthfulness  and 
fidelity  of  soul  were  well  known  at  the  Palais  Royal.  The  report  had 
gone  abroad  that  M.  de  Chateaubriand  was  preparing  an  accusing  and 
terrible  speech ;  that  he  was  about  to  set  all  an  example  of  courage  in 
delivering  it,  to  protest  for  the  last  time  on  behalf  of  the  vanquished 
monarchy,  and  to  denounce  the  friends  that  had  misled,  and  the  relations 
that  had  betrayed  it. 

This  news  had  reached  the  Palais  Royal,  which  it  threw  into  the 
ntmost  uneasiness.  Such  a  danger  was  to  be  averted  at  any  cost. 
Madame  Adelaide  sent  word  to  M.  Francois  Arago  that  the  Due  d'Or- 
leans  wbhed  tQ  have,  a  secret  interview  with  him.  M.  Arago  could  not 
obtain  access  to  the  prince,  whether  it  was  that  he  was  prevented  by  for- 
initous  circumstances,  or  that  the  Due  d'Orl^ans  was  afraid  of  compro- 
mising himself  personally  in  so  delicate  a  negotiation.  Madame  Adelaide 
removed  the  difficulty ;  she  saw  M.  Arago,  and  told  him  that  he  would 
entitle  himself  to  unbounded  gratitude  if  he  would  see  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand, and  entreat  him  to  forego  his  intended  speech ;  upon  which 
condition  he  should  be  assured  of  having  his  place  in  the  administration. 
M.  Arago  called  onrt he  illustrious  poet,  and  submitted  to  him  that  France 
had  just  been  shaken  to  its  inmost  centre ;  that  it  was  important  to 
avoid  exposing  it  to  the  risk  of  too  sudden  reactions;  that  the  Due 
d'Ori^ans  would  have  it  in  his  power  on  becoming  king  to  do  much 
for. public  liberty,  and  that  it  became  a  man  like  the  Vicomte  de 
Chateaubriand  to  abstain  from  making  himself  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
agitators  at  the  commencement  of  a  reign.    He  ended  by  telling  him 
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tliat  a  better  means  remained  to  him  to  serve  his  eoantiy  with  advan- 
tage, and  that  there  would  be  no  hesitation  to  bestow  a  portefetdile 
upon  him,  that  of  public  instruction  for  example.  Chateaubriand  shook 
his  head  sadly,  and  replied  that  of  all  he  had  just  heard  that  which 
most  touched  his  heart  was  the  consideration  of  what  was  due  to  the 
interest  of  France  in  its  deeply  disturbed  condition ;  that  he  expected 
nothing  and  would  accept  nothing  of  a  dynasty  erected  on  the  ruins  of 
his  hopes ;  but  that  since  his  speech  might  sow  the  seeds  of  rancour  in 
his  native  land,  he  would  soAen  down  its  tenour.  This  singular  nego- 
tiation took  place  on  the  eve  of  the  7th  of  August. 

The  chamber  of  peers  having  assembled  the  next  day  at  halP>past  nine 
in  the  evening,  the  president  read  the  declaration  of  the  chamber  of 
deputies,  after  which  the  Vicomte  de  Chateaubriand  rose  and  thus 
expressed  himself  amidst  profound  silence  : 

*<  Messieurs,  the  declaration  communicated  to  this  chamber  is  a  much 
simpler  matter  for  me  than  for  those  peers  who  profess  opinions  different 
from  mine.  One  fact  in  this  declaration  predominates  in  my  view  over 
all  the  others,  or  rather  destroys  them.  Were  we  now  in  a  regular  and 
orderly  state  of  things,  I  should  undoubtedly  scrutinize  with  care  the 
changes  it  is  thought  fit  to  make  in  the  charter.  Several  of  these  changes 
I  myself  proposed.  The  only  thing  that  astonishes  me  is  that  any  one 
could  think  of  mentioning  to  the  chamber  thai  reactionary  measure 
touching  the  peers  of  Charles  X.'s  creation.  I  am  not  suspected  of  any 
weak  partiality  for  hatches  (foumies),  and  you  know  that  I  have  even 
withstood  the  threat  of  making  such ;  still,  to  make  ourselves  the  judges 
of  our  colleagues^  to  strike  out  names  at  pleasure  from  the  list  of  peers, 
whenever  one  is  the  stronger,  this  is  too  much  like  proscription.  Is  it 
intended  to  destroy  the  peerage  ?  Be  it  sa  It  is  better  to  lose  life 
than  to  beg  for  it." 

After  these  words  which  shamed  the  chamber's  patience  under  the 
degradation,  the  orator  inquired  what  form  of  government  was  thence- 
forth applicable  to  France.  A  republic  did  not  seem  to  him  to  be  pos- 
sible ;  but  was  monarchy  so,  on  the  conditions  imposed  on  iti  *<  The 
monarchy,"  he  exclaimed,  "  will  be  swept  away  by  the  torrent  of  demo- 
cratic laws,  or  the  monarch  by  the  movement  of  factions." 

Before  proceeding  to  what  he  considered  the  best  solution  of  the 
formidable  problem  submitted  to  France,  Chateaubriand  paid  a  tribute 
to  the  heroism  of  the  people  of  Paris. 

"  Never,"  he  said,  *'  was  defence  more  just,  more  heroic,  than  that  of 
the  people  of  Paris.  It  did  not  rise  against  the  law,  but  for  the  law,  as 
long  as  the  social  compact  was  respected  the  people  remained  quiet  But 
when  those  who  had  lied  up  to  the  last  hour  suddenly  called  the  people 
to  servitude;  when  the  conspiracy  of  stupidity  and  hypocrisy  burst  forth, 
when  a  palace  terrorism,  organized  by  eunuchs,  presumed  to  take  the 
place  of  the  terrorism  of  die  Republic  and  of  the  iron  yoke  of  the 
Empire,  then  the  people  armed  itself  with  its  intelligence  and  its  courage. 
It  was  found  that  these  shopkeepers  breathed  freely  enough  the  smoke  of 
powder,  and  that  something  more  was  wanting  to  put  them  down  than 
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lour  soldiers  and  a  corporal.  A  century  could  not  bo  have  matured  a 
people  aa  the  last  three  suns  that  have  shone  on  France." 

The  orator  then  spoke  of  the  Due  de  Bordeaux.  Might  not  the  prin- 
ciple of  legitimacy,  so  necessary  to  the  existence  of  monarchies  have 
been  respected  in  him?  The  Due  d'Orl^ans  would  have  acted  as  guar* 
dian  to  the  royal  child ;  he  would  have  guided  him,  in  the  capacity  of 
regent,  until  the  period  of  his  majority,  and  such  a  scheme,  by  manifest- 
ing the  inviolability  of  the  monarchical  principle,  would  perhaps  have 
protected  France  from  perilous  convulsions. 

"  Ad  unavailing  Cassandra,"  he  exclaimed,  reverting  painfully  to  his 
own  position,  '*  I  have  sufficiently  wearied  the  throne  and  tlie  peerage 
with  my  disregarded  warnings.  It  only  remains  for  me  to  sit  down  on 
the  fragments  of  a  wreck  I  have  so  often  predicted.  I  recognize  in  mis- 
fortune all  kinds  of  power,  except  that  of  releasing  me  from  my  oaths  of 
fidelity.  I  must  therefore  render  my  life  uniform.  After  all  I  have  done, 
said,  and  written  for  the  Bourbons,  I  should  be  the  vilest  of  wretches  if 
I  denied  them  at  the  moment  when  for  the  third  and  last  time  they  are 
going  into  exile." 

Lastly,  afler  denouncing  with  withering  sarcasm  the  dastardy  of  all 
those  zealous  royalists  who  had  contrived  by  their  projected  exploits  to 
have  the  descendants  of  Henri  IV.  pitchforked  out  of  the  country,  and 
whom  he  now  pointed  out  squatting  under  the  tricolour  cockade,  he 
concluded  with  saying,  "  Whatever  be  the  destinies  in  store  for  M.  le 
lieutenant-general,  I  will  never  be  his  enemy  if  he  effect  the  welfare  of 
my  country.  All  I  ask  is,  that  I  may  preserve  the  freedom  of  my  con- 
science, and  the  right  to  go  and  die  wherever  I  shall  find  independence 
and  repose." 

These  eloquent  outpourings  of  sorrow  fell  on  icy  hearts.  The  peerage 
discussed  only  the  measure  that  tended  to  decimate  it :  but  so  insensible 
was  it  to  the  insult  offered  to  its  dignity  by  the  other  chamber,  that  as 
regarded  the  question  whether  it  would  submit  to  be  thus  outrageously 
mutilated,  it  declared  that  it  left  the  maUer  to  the  exalted  prudence  of 
the  prince.  It  added  of  itself  to  its  own  humiliation  by  this  egregious 
flattery.  A  deputation  was  appointed  to  carry  to  the  Palais  Royal  the 
congratulations  of  that  first  body  in  the  state.  It  presented  itself  to  the 
prince,  respectful  and  calm  under  insult.  The  prince  made  those  ffvand 
seigneurs  a  commonplace  reply.   The  peerage  was  already  dead  in  France. 

Nothing  remained  but  to  give  the  transfer  of  the  crown  the  sanction 
of  forms,  and  that  sort  of  legitimacy  which  public  imbecility  connects 
with  the  prestige  of  an  imposing  ceremonial.  Every  thing  was  therefore 
made  ready  on  Monday  the  9th  of  August  for  a  royal  seance  of  the 
chambers.  A  throne,  overshadowed  with  tricolour  flags,  and  surmounted 
with  a  crimson  velvet  canopy,  was  erected  in  the  Palais  Bourbon :  before 
it  were  arranged  three  settees  for  the  lieutenant-general  and  his  two 
eldest  sons.  A  table  covered  with  velvet,  on  which  stood  the  pen  and 
ink  to  be  employed  in  signing  the  contract,  separated  the  settee  reserved 
for  the  prince  from  the  throne,  and  typified  the  interval  that  lay  between 
him  and  royalty.  The  Due  d'Orleans  made  his  entry  to  the  sound  of  the 
Marseillaise^  and  the  noise  of  cannon  fired  at  the  Invalides.    When  he 
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had  taken  his  place,  he  put  on  his  hat,  and  desired  the  members  of  both 
chambers  to  be  seated,  thus  changing  upon  a  frivolous  point  what  sensi- 
bly affects  most  men,  ceremonial  usage :  for  his  predecessors  had  been 
used  to  address  the  chamber  of  peers  alone,  with  their  own  lips,  and  the 
chamber  of  deputies  through  the  chancellor,  who  said  "  Messieurs,  the 
king  permits  you  to  be  seated."  The  prince  requested  M.  Casiroir 
Perier,  president  of  the  chamber  of  deputies,  to  read  the  declaration  of 
the  7th  of  August.  M.  Perier  did  so  with  a  firm  voice,  laying  a  stress 
on  many  passages,  on  this  one  for  example :  the  throne  is  vacant  de  facto 
and  de  Jure,  In  reading  the  last  article,  Casimir  Perier  having  said 
"  Calls  to  the  throne  his  Royal  Highness  Philippe  d'Orl^ans,  Due  d*Or- 
Idans,"  the  lieutenant-general,  who  followed  the  reader  with  the  closest 
attention,  hastily  said  "  Louis  Philippe,"  correcting  him.  Baron  Pasquier 
having  in  his  turn  read  the  act  of  adhesion  of  the  peerage,  the  two  acts 
were  delivered  to  the  lieutenant-general,  who  passed  them  to  Dupont  de 
I'Eure,  then  the  garde- des-sceaux.  The  lieutenant-general  read  his  ac- 
ceptance in  these  terms : 

"  Messieurs  les  Pairs,  3fessieurs  les  Deputes :  I  have  read  with  great 
attention  the  declaration  of  the  chamber  of  deputies,  and  the  act  of  adhe- 
sion of  the  chamber  of  peers.  I  have  weighed  and  meditated  every 
expression  therein. 

"  I  accept,  without  restriction  or  reservation,  the  clauses  and  engage- 
ments contained  in  that  declaration,  and  the  title  of  King  of  the  French 
which  it  confers  on  me,  and  I  am  ready  to  make  oath  to  observe  the 
same." 

The  duke  then  rose,  took  off  his  glove,  uncovered  his  head,  and  pro- 
nounced the  form  of  oath  handed  to  him  by  Dupont  de  TEure: 

"  In  presence  of  God  I  swear  faithfully  to  observe  the  constitutional 
charter,  with  the  modifications  set  forth  in  the  declaration ;  to  govern  only 
by  the  laws,  and  according  to  the  laws;  to  cause  good  and  exact  justica 
to  be  administered  to  every  one  according  to  his  right,  and  to  act  in  every 
thing  with  the  sole  view  to  the  interest,  the  welfare,  and  the  glory  of  the 
French  people." 

Amidst  the  cries  of  Vive  U  Rm^  that  greeted  these  words,  Louis  Phi- 
lippe signed  the  three  originals  of  the  charter  and  of  his  oath,  which  were 
to  be  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  kingdom,  and  in  those  of  the  two 
chambers.  At  this  moment  the  four  marshals  displayed  the  insignia  of 
royally,  the  sceptre,  the  crown,  the  sword,  and  the  hand  of  justice.  The 
settee  on  which  the  prince  had  sat  was  removed,  and  the  new  king 
ascended  the  throne,  covered  his  head,  and  signified  that  he  was  about 
to  speak. 

**  I  have  just  ratified  a  great  act,"  he  said ;  "  I  am  profoundly  sensible 
of  all  the  extent  of  the  duties  it  imposes  on  me.  I  feel  conscious  that  I 
will  fulfil  them.  It  is  with  full  conviction  that  I  have  accepted  the  com- 
pact of  alliance  proposed  to  me. 

"  I  should  have  earnestly  desired  never  to  occupy  the  throne  to  which 
the  wishes  of  the  nation  have  called  me;  but  France,  assailed  in  her 
liberty,  saw  public  order  in  peril ;  the  violation  of  the  charter  had  shaken 
every  thing ;  it  was  necessary  to  re-establish  the  action  of  the  laws,  and 
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it  belonged  to  the  ohamberB  to  provide  for  that  necessity.  Ton  have 
done  so,  Messieurs;  the  wise  modifications  we  have  effected  in  the  charter 
guarantee  the  security  of  the  future,  and  France,  I  trust,  will  be  happy 
within,  respected  without,  and  the  peace  of  Europe  will  be  more  and 
more  confirmed." 

The  Due  d'Or]6ans  was  king.  He  was  called  Louis  Philippe  I.,  for 
it  bad  not  been  thought  proper  to  give  that  dubious  continuator  of  the 
thirty-five  Capets  either  the  name  of  Philip  V.,  which  would  have  signi- 
fied an  engagement  entered  into  with  the  past,  nor  that  of  Philip  I., 
which  would  have  seemed  to  open  a  new  prospect  to  the  people.  The 
title  of  King  of  the  French  was  substituted  for  that  of  King  of  France; 
these  yerbal  innovations  appearing  suitable  to  beguile  the  multitude. 

Meanwhile,  frightfuh  distress  was  beginning  to  prevail  among  the 
working  classes.  Those  men  who  cried  Vive  ki  Charte  !  and  who  had 
for  three  days  fought  for  it  so  gallantly,  were  amazed  at  the  increase  of 
suffering  their  victory  entailed  upon  them.  The  measure  adopted  by  the 
municipal  commission  and  by  Lafayette,  on  the  31st  of  July,  of  creating 
a  moveable  national  guard,  and  decreeing  that  the  soldiers  should  receive 
thirty  sous  daily  pay,  could  only  have  been  intended  as  a  provisional 
measure ;  besides,  it  was  not  acted  upon. 

Thanks  to  ingenious  contrivances,  deceitful  promises,  and  some  well- 
placed  largesses,  the  people  had  been  easily  brought  to  disperse  and  dis- 
arm. A  prdclamation  was  then  posted  up,  beginning  with  these  words: — 
<*  Brave  workmen,  return  to  your  workshops."  The  poor  fellows  did 
return  thither,  and  found  no  work. 

Capital  disappeared,  as  might  but  too  well  have  been  foreseen,  and  all 
the  relations  of  trade  were  interrupted.  Every  shot  fired  during  the  three 
days  had  been  the  prelude  to  a  bankruptcy.  The  Bank  of  France, 
though  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  providing  agaiost  great  emergencies, 
regulated  its  issues  by  its  fears  with  cruel  prudence ;  and  sentinels  as 
nsual  kept  watch  over  its  vaults  filled  with  gold,  in  a  city  swarming  with 
paupers. 

Every  day  added  to  the  distress  of  the  people,  which  was  evidenced  by 
innumerable  facts.  The  most  considerable  of  all  the  printing-offices  in 
the  capital  employed,  when  the  revolution  broke  out,  about  two  hundred 
workmen,  who  each  earned  regularly  from  four  to  six  francs  a  day. 
Af\er  the  revolution  the  premises  were  closed  for  eight  or  ten  days,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  ten  or  twelve  workmen  were  taken  back ;  and  six 
months  afterwards  the  men  employed  in  that  establishment  were  but 
five-and-twenty,  who  earned,  not  four,  five,  or  six  francs,  as  before,  but 
twenty-five  or  thirty  sous  per  day.  Yet  printing  seemed  less  likely  to 
suffer  than  other  businesses  from  the  results  of  the  troubles.  From  this 
we  may  conjecture  the  immensity  of  the  disasters.  The  house  No.  28, 
in  the  Rue  Chapon,  Quartier  des  Gravilliers,let  out  two  hundred  work- 
men of  different  trades,  brought  in  a  rent  of  seventeen  thousand  francs 
up  to  the  time  of  the  revolution.  After  that  event  the  receipts  suddenly 
fell  to  ten  thousand ;  and  at  this  day,  after  a  lapse  of  more  than  ten  years, 
it  does  not  yet  amount  to  more  than  fourteen  thousand  francs. 

The  following  were  the  sort  of  means  employed  to  mitigate  these  evils. 
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A  new  MarseiUai$e,  composed  by  M.  Caiimir  Delavigne,  was  sang  in 
the  theatres.  The  heroes  who  had  fallen  in  the  cause  of  liberty  were 
celebrated  in  pompons  language.  The  National^  the  Duke  of  Orleans's 
paper,  exclaimed^  "  You  hate  dways  been  the  bravest  and  most  heroic  of 
men.  Honour  to  you,  brave  Parisians  1"  And  the  magistrates  of  the 
city,  not  less  enthusiastic  than  the  journalists,  outdid  them  in  praise. 
**  Who,"  said  M .  Alexandre  de  Laborde,  in  a  proclamation  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Paris,  "  who  can  flatter  himself  as  meriting  the  rank  of  first 
magistrate  of  a  population,  whose  heroic  conduct  has  been  the  salvation 
of  freedom  and  civilization  V*  All  this  while  bread  was  wanting  in  many 
families,  and  many  a  weeping  mother  was  seen  searching  for  a  beloved 
corpse  on  the  cold  flags  of  the  Morgue. 

As  subscriptions,  however,  were  opened  on  all  sides  in  favour  of  the 
victims  of  July,  (so  the  killed  and  wounded  were  called,)  those  who  had 
fallen  were,  in  this  respect  at  least,  useful  to  their  wives  and  children. 
Many  of  those  who  had  survived  were  less  fortunate. 

During  this  time  the  people  at  the  palace  were  busy  revising  the 
charter ;  that  is  to  say,  taking  measures  Ibr  the  re-establishment  of  the 
national  guard,  from  which  the  people  could  easily  be  excluded  by 
making  a  costly  uniform  indispensable  to  admission ;  for  the  more  com- 
plete emancipation  of  the  press,  which  up  to  that  time  had  hardly  con- 
cerned itself  about  the  intentions  of  the  people ;  for  extending  to  a 
greater  number  of  citizens  the  power  of  making  laws ;  for  granting  the 
legislators  of  the  bourgeoisie  the  right  of  the  initiative;  lastly,  for  return- 
ing into  the  ways  of '89  by  equality  between  religious  denominations  and 
the  defeat  of  the  noblesse. 

Bot  to  make  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  taxation ;  to  diminish 
the  burdens  that  crush  down  the  poor;  to  abolish  the  indirect  contribu^ 
tions  of  ihe  Restoration,  sprung  from  the  droits  rdunis  o£  the  empire ;  to 
devise  a  remedy  for  the  homicidal  fluctuation  of  wages;  to  found  work- 
shops'—for the  combatants  of  one  day,  become  the  unemployed  workmen 
of  the  next ; — not  one  of  all  these  things  appeared  worthy  of  considera- 
tion ;  not  one  of  them  was  so  much  as  promised. 

Bot,  by  way  of  amends  for  this  neglect,  extraordinary  solicitude  was 
bestowed  on  the  gamblers  of  the  stock  exchange.  The  ordonnances  of 
Charles  had  been  a  sudden  stroke  of  good  fortune  for  the  speculators  for 
a  fall.  Now  some  of  them,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  admitted  into  the 
secret  of  the  ordonnances,  and  had  staked  on  a  certainty.  The  specula- 
tors for  a  rise  availed  themselves  of  this  circumstance  to  demand  that 
the  settlement  should  be  put  ofi*  till  the  9th  of  August.  The  bankers 
who  had  speculated  on  a  rise,  and  who  were  able  to  act  on  the  market 
with  millions,  counted  on  strengthening  it  during  the  delay  accorded  by 
well-managed  purchases.  But  the  grant  of  that  delay  was  the  consecra- 
tion of  an  injustice.  For  in  the  first  place,  all  the  speculators  of  the  stock 
exchange  were  made  to  pay  the  penalty  of  a  fraud,  of  which  all  had  not 
been  guilty ;  and  again,  the  character  of  stock  exchange  transactions, 
which  is  essentially  that  of  a  game  of  chance,  was  arbitrarily  disregarded, 
to  the  benefit  of  one  party  and  the  detriment  of  the  other.  No  matter. 
The  speculators  for  a  rise  were  on  the  side  of  the  victors;  the  order  they 
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desired  was  issued  from  the  finance  department,  and  opulence  jeopardi* 
ized  in  disgraceful  bargains  and  illicit  speculations,  was  aObrded  a  pro- 
tection in  vain  looked  for  by  working  men  reduced  to  despair,  and 
oflfering  their  labour  for  a  little  bread. 

The  blood  of  the  poor  had  been  poured  out  like  water  for  that  charter 
ihejr  were  revising ;  and  the  government  was  not  unaware  of  the  magni* 
tude  of  the  sacrifice  when  it  published  the  following  article,  on  the  5th 
of  August,  in  the  Momieur^  the  official  journal : 

**  The  statements  that  hare  been  giren  in  the  rarioos  newspapers  as  to  the  numberi 
of  the  killed  and  wounded  were  incorrect;  we  think  it  our  duty  to  publish  the  follow- 
ing  details,  which  were  transmitted  yesterday,  August  4,  to  the  Academe  Royale  de 
MMecine,  by  the  surgeons  and  physicians  of  the  hospitals. 

*'  Hoiei  DUu.  About  five  hundred  wounded  have  been  received,  belonging,  fbr  the 
most  part,  to  the  citizens,  but  there  are  but  twenty-five  military  men  among  the  five 
hundred.    Tbirty^eight  died  the  first  day,  twelve  the  second,  and  eight  the  third. 

'*  Hopital  de  la  Chariti.  About  a  hundred  wounded  have  been  received,  forty  of 
whom  are  dead.    It  is  hoped  that  a  great  number  of  the  others  will  be  saved. 

y  USpital  Beai/ffon.  It  hsd  been  stated  that  there  were  sia  hundred  wounded  men  in 
this  hospital.  Not  more  than  eighty  have  been  brought  to  it.  Eight  or  ten  have  under- 
gone amputation.    Yesterday  the  number  that  had  died  was  fifteen  or  sixteen. 

"  Hcpital  du  Grot-CaillM.  Two  hundred  wounded  have  been  received.  A  great 
number  of  amputations  have  been  performed.  No  patient  has  died.  This  fact,  which 
appeared  extraordinary  to  the  Academy,  has  been  confirmed  by  the  assertions  of  MM. 
Larrey  snd  Ladibert. 

^'Itapitai  deVal  de  Qr&ee,  Not  more  than  twenty  wounded,  or  thereabouts,  have 
been  received.  The  result  of  investigations  gives  from  1600  to  1700  as  the  number  of 
killed  and  wounded  during  the  days  of  the  27tb  and  28th.  It  is  probable  that  the  num- 
ber is  more  considerable,  but  it  hss  not  been  possible  to  obtain  an  enumeration  of  the 
wounded  received  in  the  amfrti/ances,  or  those  who  were  conveyed  to  their  own  homes. 
The  account  here  given  refers  only  to  the  hospitals.'* 

So  much  for  the  dead.  I  hare  stated  the  treatment  bestowed  on  the 
living.  - 

The  diScttlties  t>f  the  case  were  great,  no  doubt  After  a  revolution 
like  that  which  had  just  taken  place,  however  rapid  the  victory  might 
have  been,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  credit  should  be  revived  by 
royal  ordonnanees ;  that  commercial  alarm  should  be  stilled  by  newspa- 
per articles,  or  confidence  restored  by  proclamations.  But  the  Conven- 
tion had  showed  (even  putting  out  of  consideration  its  challenge  to 
Europe  and  its  immortal  frenzies)  what  prodigies  may  emanate  from  a 
genuine  enthusiasm.  If  those  who  laid  hold  on  the  morement  of  aflairs  in 
1830  had  exerted  themselves  with  perseverance  and  courage  to  bring  back 
the  people  from  the  road  to  ruin,  those  efforts,  even  though  they  had  been 
unavailing,  would  have  been  enough  to  acquit  their  authors  at  the  bar  of 
history.  But  no  exertion  of  the  kind  was  made;  the  charter  was  revised, 
a  king  was  crowned,  and  all  the  rest  was  the  reign  of  insensate  fatalism. 

The  government,  however,  was  ready  to  lend  thirty  millions  for  the 
benefit  of  trade ;  but  as  it  was  not  at  liberty  to  distribute  the  public 
revenue  on  chance,  it  lent  on  mortgage  to  those  who  had  property;  con- 
sequently it  lent  to  known  bankers  and  to  opulent  manufacturers.  The 
crisis  did  not  the  less  press  with  all  its  weight  upon  the  poorest. 

History  has  nothing  to  compare  with  the  impotence  evinced  by  the 
administration  in  the  days  immediately  following  the  revolution;  an  im- 
potence for  good,  not  for  evil. 

An  idea  had  occurred  to  some  citizens  of  founding  a  great  printing 
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establishment  at  St.  Denis,  with  the  aid  and  under  the  patronage  of  the 
state,  and  they  made  the  proposal  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  They 
would  ha?e  reprinted  revolutionary  works  more  particularly,  the  writings 
of  Rousseau,  Voltaire,  and  the  encyclopedists;  and  their  establishment 
would  have  served  as  an  asylum  for  many  workmen  turned  over  to  vaga* 
bondage  and  wretchedness.  The  proposal  was  rejected  on  the  grounds 
that  such  books  would  find  no  sale,  since  they  were  weapons  of  which 
liberalism  had  no  longer  need  afler  the  battle.  A  reply  of  deep  mean- 
ing, and  worthy  to  be  pondered. 

But  there  was  a  surer  means  of  employing  many  workmen  who  wanted 
bread.  The  arsenals  contained  but  nine  hundred  thousand  muskets,  and 
three  millions  were  requisite  to  arm  the  national  guard  throughout  the 
kingdom.  Urgent  solicitations  were  daily  addressed  to  the  minister  of 
the  interior,  who,  in  his  turn,  applied  to  the  minister  of  war;  and  after  all 
only  five  hundred  thousand  muskets  were  delivered.  In  vain  were  earnest 
and  repeated  applications  made  for  the  manufacture  of  those  that  were 
wanting;  in  vain  was  it  demanded  on  behalf  of  all  the  workers  in  wood 
and  iron  that  a  great  factory  should  be  opened  in  Paris;  in  vain  were 
satisfactory  propositions  transmitted  to  the  offices  of  war  from  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  particularly  from  Su  Etienne;  all  these  efforts 
were  unavailing,  and  had  no  other  effect  than  to  awaken  the  spirit  of 
speculation.  We  shall  see  in  the  course  of  this  history  to  what  date  is  to 
be  referred  that  purchase  of  muskets  subsequently  made  in  England, 
which  excited  so  great  an  outcry. 

The  government,  however,  caused  some  works  to  be  executed  in  the 
Champ  de  Mars;  a  measure  which,  if  it  did  not  prove  its  solicitude  for 
the  poor,  at  least  served  to  mask  its  indifference. 

Woe  to  those  who  cast  themselves  at  random  into  revolutions,  and 
who  rush  to  the  fight  with  unknown  war-cries! 


CHAPTER  X. 

Whilst  they  were  disposing  in  Paris  of  the  throne  of  his  ancestors, 
Charles  X.  was  kneeling  in  the  cathedral  of  Argentan.  The  news  of 
the  accession  of  Louis  Philippe  had  already  circulated  in  that  town. 
When  the  proscribed  family  quitted  it,  the  inhabitants  thronged  upon  its 
way  to  watch  its  looks  and  scrutinize  its  emotions.  They  beheld  the 
Duchesse  de  Berri  extinguishing  the  majesty  of  her  misfortunes  by  her 
giddiness ;  and  beside  her  the  daughter,  so  often  sorely  tried,  of  Louis 
XVI. ;  her  face  was  livid,  her  eyes  so  used  to  tears,  seemed  dead  and 
visionless ;  the  terrible  catastrophe  had  burst  open  all  the  old  wounds  of 
her  heart  Frequently  during  that  dismal  journey  she  would  alight  from 
her  carriage  and  stand  by  the  road-side,  as  if  that  she  would  fain  linger 
a  little  longer  in  that  kingdom  that  had  been  thrice  fatal  to  her  family. 
The  commissioners  feared  her  on  account  of  the  abruptness  of  her  move- 
ments and  the  intense  bitterness  of  her  language ;  but  they  were  deeply 
impressed  with  respect  by  the  immensity  of  a  sorrow  that  dated  from 
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the  Tour  du  Temple.  The  dauphin  did  not  suffer,  because  he  was  free 
from  thought. 

Charles  X.'s  appearance  was  tranquil.  •  Indifferent  as  to  himself,  his 
only  care  was  for  the  members  of  his  suite ;  yet,  even  in  this,  he  showed 
the  egotist,  for  it  is  the  pride  of  kings  to  love  themselves  in  the  persons 
of  their  servants.  His  conduct  in  other  respects  was  full  of  apparent 
contradictions.  The  aspect  of  the  dauphin  in  tears,  of  his  wobegone 
courtiers,  and  of  the  two  children,  who,  in  their  ignorance,  found  amuse- 
ment in  the  novelty  of  every  thins  about  them  ; — to  all  this  he  was  in- 
sensible, or  at  least  resigned  ;  but  the  sight  of  a  bit  of  tricoloured  ribbon, 
or  a  slight  neglect  of  etiquette,  was  enough  to  excite  his  petulance.  It 
was  necessary  in  the  small  town  of  TAigle  to  have  a  square  table  made, 
according  to  court  usage,  for  the  dinner  of  the  monarch  who  was  losing 
an  empire.  Thus  he  showed  combined  in  his  person  that  excess  of 
grandeur  and  of  littleness  which  is  acquired  from  the  practice  of  royalty; 
and  whilst  courageously  enduring  the  bulk  of  his  misfortune,  he  could 
not  patiently  endure  its  details.  He  would  have  had  his  enemies  make 
him  at  least  a  pompous  misery. 

At  Maintenon  he  consented,  without  much  difficulty,  to  the  dismissal 
of  his  army ;  he  made  no  complaint  when  the  artillery  of  the  guard, 
which  had  retained  but  two  pieces  of  cannon,  was  taken  away  at  Dreux. 
In  a  word,  he  gave  way  as  long  as  they  took  from  him  only  the  reality  of 
power ;  but  when  it  was  attempted  to  deprive  him  of  its  externals,  he 
felt  all  the  pride  of  his  blood  revive ;  he  was  resigned  to  exile  provided 
he  might  make  a  show  of  carrying  with  him  the  lustre  of  his  race  and 
the  trappings  of  royalty. 

He  complained  above  all  of  the  impatience  of4he  commissioners,  and 
thought  it  unjust  that  he  should  be  prevented  from  travelling  slowly ;  for, 
aAer  all,  he  was  leaving  his  native  land  and  the  graves  of  his  fathers. 
Perhaps,  too,  he  retained  some  confused  hope  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart : 
la  Vendie  was  not  far  from  his  route. 

But  he  was  soon  given  other  causes  of  concern. 

Anew  commissioner  arrived  at  Falaise  on  the  10th  of  August ;  this  was 
M.  de  La  Pommeraye,  deputy  of  Calvados.  Charles  X.  was  exceedingly 
annoyed  on  hearing  that  the  new  commissioner  was  sent  to  hasten  the 
eortegey  and  oblige  it  to  take  the  road  to  Caen.  Was  it  not  enough  that 
a  prince  of  his  family  had  deprived  him  of  his  crown?  Why  did  they 
thus  envy  an  old  man  the  sole  bitter  consolation  of  lingering  a  little  on 
the  soil  whereon  he  was  born,  and  which  would  never  receive  his  mortal 
remains?  This  time  he  determined  to  resist.  There  was  a  small  road- 
side inn  at  some  distance  from  Falaise  which  the  king  chose  for  the 
place  of  his  first  interview  with  M.  de  La  Pommeraye.  He  received  the 
envoy  of  the  Palais  Royal  with  cold  politeness,  and  showed  himself  in- 
f incibly  obstinate  in  his  determination.  The  cortege  was  obliged  to  do 
as  he  chose,  and  take  the  road  by  Conde-sur-Norreau :  but  as  for  slack- 
ening the  speed  of  his  journey,  every  thing  had  been  arranged  beforehand 
to  defeat  his  intentions  in  that  respect. 

General  Gerard,  minister  of  war,  wrote  on  the  lOth  of  August  to  the 
commandant  at  Cherbourg,  instructing  him  to  organize  a  ^knarching 
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eolamn  to  meet  the  escort,  and,  if  need  were,  to  act  with  vigour.  The 
people  of  the  Palais  Royal  were  in  haste  to  come  to  the  finale  of  the 
^reat  drama.  The  minister  of  war,  therefore,  gave  General  Hulot  tha 
fullest  powers,  and  placed  the  maritime  prefect  of  Cherbourg  under  his 
authority.  Bat  General  Hulot,  who  was  not  ignorant  to  what  end  be 
had  been  sent  to  Cherbourg,  had  not  waited  for  the  minister's  despatch 
before  he  acted ;  and  when  he  received  it,  the  measures  it  pre» 
scribed  were  already  in  full  execution.  Colonel  Trobriant  had  been 
sent  from  Cherbourg  to  meet  the  cortege,  and  had  reported  to  his  gene- 
ral that  the  commissioners  were  without  authority  over  the  escort,  and 
that  every  thing  depended  upon  the  will  of  the  Due  de  Raguse.  The 
commissioners  too  wrote  to  General  Hulot,  *'We  have  heard  with 
pleasure  that  you  are  moving  towards  us  with  troops  and  artillery.  You 
will  not  fall  back  on  Cherbourg  till  we  shall  have  concerted  together." 
The  colonel's  report,  the  commissioners'  request,  and  the  alarming 
rumours  that  were  purposely  spread  on  all  sides,  determined  General 
Hulot's  course;  he  did  but  anticipate  the  minister's  orders. 

Whilst  measures  were  in  progress  to  stir  up  the  people,  the  cortege 
was  approaching  St.  L6.  When  the  second  Stuart  traversed  the  Isle  of 
Wight  after  the  loss  of  a  crown,  and  on  the  eve  of  a  bloody  death,  a 
young  girl  presented  him  with  a  (lower.  Something  similar  occurred  to 
the  brother  of  Louis  XVI.  At  Val-de-Vire  old  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, from  the  hobse  of  Ch^n^dolle,  met  the  fugitives  on  the  road  and 
presented  them  with  lilies;  it  was  a  poet's  family  saluting  a  king's  on 
its  way  into  exile. 

On  arriving  at  St.  Ld,  Charles  X.  learned  that  an  armed  and  threat- 
ening multitude,  commanded  by  General  Hulot,  was  watting  for  him  at 
Carentan.  The  national]  guards  that  had  been  raised  hardly  amounted 
to  400  in  number,  and  had  but  two  cannons,  both  unfit  for  service:  but 
as  the  only  object  aimed  at  was  to  frighten  the  fugitives,  exaggerated 
pictures  were  drawn  of  the  danger.  Charles  X.  believed  his  grandson's 
life  in  jeopardy,  and  weary  of  struggling  with  his  fate,  he  gave  up  all 
further  resistance. 

The  commissioners  who  had  written  to  General  Hulot  to  hasten  his 
arrival,  now  pressed  him,  through  General  Maison,  to  hasten  his  depar- 
ture. M.  Pommeraye  went  on  to  Carentan  in  advance  of  the  cortege, 
and  prevailed  on  the  greater  part  of  the  national  guards  assembled  there 
to  disperse,  there  being  no  further  occasion  for  their  services.  General 
Hulot  lefl  the  town  early  in  the  morning;  and  nothing  remained  of  the 
popular  movement  that  had  been  so  artificially  produced,  but  a  some- 
what dangerous  agitation.  The  aim  had  been  achieved;  no  violence 
haO  been  committed,  (a  thing  which  would  have  incensed  Europe,)  and 
jel  Charles  X.  had  been  sufficiently  frightened  to  force  him  to  a  pre- 
d(ftta|d  fliglit.  From  that  moment,  in  fact,  he  made  all  his  speed  to  his 
perpetaal  exile. 
/  ^  He  i#as  lucky  in  every  thing,  that  Due  d'Orleansl 
•The  journey  to  Cherbourg  was  sad  and  solemn  throughout.  The 
two  princesses  walked  when  the  weather  was  fine.  Their  dress  was 
very  much  neglected,  because  their  attendants  had  not  been  able  to  bring 
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away  linen  or  clothes.  A  grare  and  penai? e  expreaaion  aat  on  the  faces 
of  the  beholders,  wherever  the  cortege  passed.  Some  officers  presented 
themselves  on  the  road,  bending  before  humbled  greatness.  Two  made 
their  appearance  near  Carentan.  "  Messieurs/'  said  the  king,  ''  keep 
those  worthy  sentiments  for  that  child  who  alone  can  save  you  all ;"  and 
he  pointed  to  a  little  flaxen-haired  head  at  the  window  of  a  carriage  that 
followed  his  own.  But  the  time  was  approaching  when  God  would  no 
longer  leave  the  destiny  of  nations  depending  on  frail  heads. 

At  two  o'clock,  on  the  14th  of  August,  Charles  X.  entered  Valognes, 
whence  he  wrote  to  solicit  an  asylum  of  the  King  of  England.  He  was 
fully  entitled  to  a  reinrn  of  the  hospitality  Louis  XIV.  had  accorded  to 
James  11. 

At  Valognes,  the  officer  of  the  gardes^u-corps,  with  the  twelve  oldest 
soldiers  of  each  company, , went  to  the  king  to  give  him  back  their 
colours.  It  was  a  tearful  ceremony,  and  suggestive  of  solemn  lessons. 
The  king  touched  the  silk  of  the  colours  and  said,  *<  I  trust  that  my  son 
will  restore  them  to  you.''  Before  leaving  Valognes,  he  appeared  on  the 
steps  of  the  hotel  where  he  had  alighted.  He  was  dressed  in  a  plain 
blue  coat  with  metal  buttons,  without  star  or  ribbon.  He  strove  to  speak 
to  the  crowd  that  filled  the  courtyard ;  but  the  words  died  away  on  his 
lips :  the  parting  took  place  in  silence.  ' 

From  the  top  of  the  cliffs  near  Cherbourg,  the  exiles  beheld  the  sea. 
The  column  halted.  Suddenly  there  was  a  strange  commotion  in  the 
ranks.  Some  horsemen  who  had  gone  on  in  advance,  galloped  back 
with  intelligence  that  boded  nothing  good ;  a  great  multitude,  composed 
partly  of  men  belonging  to  the  harbour  and  of  pioneers,  was  hurrying  to 
meet  the  cortege,  with  a  sound  like  the  roaring  sea,  and  presently  the 
front  ranks  stood  face  to  face  with  the  growling  multitude.  The  Prince 
de  Crot  was  mounted  on  a  white  horse ;  he  wore  a  general's  hat  and 
feathers,  and  a  white  cockade ;  he  had  a  broad  blue  ribbon  on  his  em- 
broidef€d  coat,  and  his  features  were  not  unlike  those  of  the  king. 
"  Charles  X."  shouted  the  people,  and  they  rushed  yelling  on  the  prince. 
Others  forced  their  way  into  the  column,  pushing  the  horses  out  of  their 
way,  and  bending  their  fierce  glances  on  the  pale  faces  of  the  riders. 
The  officers  of  the  guards,  in  a  state  of  inexpressible  anxiety,  thought 
only  how  they  might  avoid  a  conflict,  and  kept  ofl*  the  assailants  with 
almost  suppliant  uneasiness.  Charles  X.  and  his  son  had.h3Stily  stepped 
out  of  their  carriages,  and  rode  fon^ ard,  encom)>as6ed  by  faithful  but 
trembling  soldiers. 

They  reached  Cherbourg.  The  revolutionary  cry  resounded  at  rare 
intervals  in  the  streets;  but  tricolour  flags  floated  at  almost  all  the  win- 
dows, and  an  immense  crowd  from  the  adjoining  districts  flocked  to  the 
port.  At  the  entrance  of  the  town  the  officers  of  the  64th  lowered  th^ir 
swords  before  the  exiles  as  they  passed.  Two  vessels  had  been  pK^^mre'd 
to  receive  the  king,  his  family,  and  the  persons  of  their  suite.  jThese 
were  the  Great  Britain  and  the  Charles  Carrol,  under  the  command  of . 
Captain  Dumont  d'Urville,  vessels  of  republican  build,  launched  in  the 
American  waters,  and  belonging  to  members  of  the  Bonaparte  family. 
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The  people  are  fond  of  i>emarking  these  contrasts ;  they  are  the  poetry 
of  history. 

The  port  of  Cherbourg  is  separated  from  the  town  by  a  great  circular 
railing ;  the  gate  was  guarded  by  some  grenadiers,  and  was  closed  against 
the  crowd  as  soon  as  tlie  last  of  (he  king's  guards  had  passed  it.  Strange 
and  mournful  was  the  spectacle  that  moment  presented.  Behind  the 
guards,  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle  on  the  pier,  thousands  of  eager  faces 
were  pressed  against  the  rails,  glowing  with  curiosity,  compassion,  or 
anger.  In  front  was  the  sea, — the  sea  with  the  ever-present  thought  of 
shipwrecks ! 

The  carriages  drove  up  to  a  small  bridge  covered  with  blue  cloth,  and 
all  the  royal  family  alighted.  M.  de  La  Rochejacquelin  supported  the 
dauphine's  fainting  steps.  The  Duchesse  de  Berri,  leaning  on  the  arm 
of  M.  de  Charette,  displayed  more  indignation  than  dejectedness,  and 
her  demeanour  attested  the  fire  of  her  Neapolitan  blood.  Charles  X. 
was  calm  as  ever :  he  kept  watch  over  his  feelings. 

M.  de  Dumas,. who  feared  for  the  Due  de  Bordeaux,  took  him  in  his 
arms,  and  carried  him  on  board  with  every  possible  precaution  and  mani- 
fest uneasiness.  But  the  child  was  unwilling  to  go,  and  there  was  some 
difficulty  in  overcoming  his  reluctance.  How  much  all  these  adversi* 
ties  resemble  each  other !  It  is  said,  that  at  Rambouillet,  in  1814,  after 
Joseph  had  determined  on  that  flight  which  surrendered  the  empire  to 
the  enemy,  the  little  King  of  Rome  suddenly  burst  into  tears  at  the  hour 
of  departure.  His  governess  did  all  she  could  to  quiet  him,  by  fondling 
him  and  promising  him  new  toys ;  but  he  continued  to  cry,  and  rolled 
on  the  floor  screaming  violently.  Poor  child !  that  flight  entailed  upon 
him,  first  the  loss  of  a  crown,  and  then,  after  some  years  of  blighted 
youth,  a  mysterious  death  beyond  the  Rhine. 

Before  he  embarked,  Charles  X.  delivered  to  M.  Odilon  Barrot,  at  the 
latter^s  request,  a  certificate  testifying  the  good  conduct  of  the  commis- 
sioners towards  him.  The  dauphine  gave  him  also,  as  a  token  of  grati- 
tude on  her  part,  a  sheet  of  paper  inscribed  with  these  two  words, 
Marie  Theresb. 

The  king  then  commended  the  pensioners  of  the  civil  list  to  the^ 
generosity  of  the  victors.  The  guards  all  expected  to  receive  the  adieux 
of  the  royal  family,  but  they  were  disappointed.  The  oflicers  were  ad- 
mitted to  kiss  the  hands  of  the  princes  and  princesses,  but  the  soldiers 
were  not  even  inspected.  Such  is  the  pride  of  the  masters  of  the  earth, 
even  when  smitten  by  the  hand  of  God  1  To  bestow  benefits  is  easy  to 
them,  because  it  manifests  their  superiority :  but  gratitude  is  irksome  to 
them,  because  it  reminds  them  that  they  have  need  of  others. 

Sobs  meanwhile  were  heard  on  the  pier.  A  young  man^  named 
Bonnechose,  rushed  on  the  bridge,  threw  himself  at  the  king's  feet, 
clasped  his  knees,  and  weeping  bitterly  cried  out,  "O  my  king!  O  my 
king !  I  cannot  part  from  you.*'  The  favour  he  begged  for  was  not 
granted  him,  and  some  time  afterwards  he  sought  his  death  in  La  Vendee, 
and  sought  it  not  in  vain,  in  the  cause  of  those  whose  exile  he  had  not 
been  allowed  to  share. 
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At  last  the  parting  moment  was  come.  Standing  on  the  deck,  the 
old  king  bade  farewell  to  France ;  and  the  Grtat  Britain,  towed  by  a 
steamer,  unfurled  her  sails,  whilst  the  guards  silently  took  their  way 
back  up  the  cliffs  of  Cherbourg.  Some  spectators  who  lingered  on  the 
beach  watched  the  course  of  the  vessel,  when  suddenly  they  saw  it  turn 
about  and  stand  in  with  all  speed  for  the  port.  Was  this  in  consequence 
of  some  violent  order  given  by  Charles  X.  to  the  crew  ?  It  might  have 
been  feared  so ;  but  every  thing  had  been  assiduously  provided  for :  a 
brig  commanded  by  Captain  Thibault,  had  received  orders  to  convoy  the 
Great  Britain,  and  to  sink  it  if  Charles  X.  made  the  least  attempt  to  act 
as  master.  This  inexorable  forethought  was  not  justified  by  the  event. 
The  vessel  only  returned  to  take  in  provisions  which  had  been  forgotten. 

When  every  thing  was  ready,  the  word  of  command  was  given  again, 
and  the  Bourbons  sailed  away  for  England,  crossing  perhaps  the  track 
onice  made  by  the  vessel  of  the  defeated  Stuarts.  The  sky  foreboded  no 
storm  ;  the  wind  filled  the  sails ;  and  the  ship  disappeared  over  the  sea* 
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BOOK  THE  SECOND, 


CHAPTER  I. 


A  PEOPLE  sparning  control,  victorioas  and  master  of  itself;  three 
generations  of  kings  flying  beyond  the  seas;  the  bourgeoisie  appeasing 
the  multitude,  shuffling  it  away,  and  giving  itself  a  chief;  the  disappointed 
nations  looking  restlessly  towards  France,  as  she  sat  still  under  n  new 
king;  the  revolutionary  spirit  flattered  at  first,  then  compressed,  and 
finally  exploding  in  prodigious  efforts  and  scenes  of  horror,  plots,  and 
butcheries;  three  hundred  republicans  giving  battle  in  Paris  to  a  whole 
army;  property  assailed  by  daring  sectarians;  Lyon  twice  insurgent  and 
deluded  with  blood;  the  Duchesse  de  Berri  rekindling  the  fanaticism  of 
La  Vendue,  and  disgraced  by  those  of  her  own  family ;  unparalleled 
prosecutions;  the  cholera;  abroad  peace  uncertain,  though  sought  afler 
with  ruinous  obstinacy ;  Africa  devastated  at  random,  the  East  abandoned ; 
within,  no  security ;  all  the  wild  riot  of  intellect,  and  some  noble  efforts ; 
commercial  anarchy  at  its  height;  the  disgraceful  excesses  of  speculation 
ending  in  ruin ;  the  executive  decried ;  five  attempts  at  regicide ;  the 
people  furtively  prompted  to  vast  desires;  secret  societies;  the  rich 
alarmed,  irritated,  and  combining  with  impatience  of  the  evil  the  dread 
of  escaping  from  it  Such  is  the  picture  presented  by  the  history  of  the 
ten  years  between  1830  and  1840. 

In  a  purely  political  point  of  view  it  is  naturally  divided  into  three 
great  periods. 

In  the  first,  which  extends  from  the  establishment  of  the  Orleans 
dynasty  to  the  fall  of  the  LafBtte  administration,  the  executive  appears 
restless,  feeble,  tottering ;  it  subsists  only  by  fallacious  concessions ;  it 
developes  itself  only  by  artifice.  Linked  together  by  a  community  of 
interests  and  hopes,  royalty  and  the  bourgeoisie  afford  each  other  mutual 
support:  the  parliamentary  and  the  monarchical  principle  enter  into  a 
momentary  alliance.    This  is  the  period  of  foundation. 

The  second  embraces  the  administration  of  Casimir  P^rier,  continued 
by  that  of  Thiers  and  Guizot.  The  executive,  violently  attacked, 
defends  itself  with  violence.  A  community  of  danger  renders  more 
close  the  alliance  already  concluded  between  the  bourgeoisie  and 
royalty:  the  parliamentary  and  the  monarchical  principle  seem  blended 
into  one.    This  is  the  period  of  struggle. 

In  the  third  and  last  period  the  vices  of  the  system  declare  themselves. 
The  executive,  ceasing  to  encounter  any  serious  dangers,  first  becomes 
listless,  and  then  divides.  The  bourgeoisie  and  royalty  begin  to  sepa- 
rate.   The  chamber  grows  factious,  and  the  ministry  practises  arts  of 
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corruption.  The  rivalry  of  the  two  principles  unfolds  itself  with  all  its 
inconveniences,  all  its  dangers.     This  is  the  period  of  decline. 

But  before  recounting  the  details  of  this  great  drama,  it  is  important 
to  show  the  state  in  which  the  revolution  of  July  found  Europe. 

That  revolution  sent  a  universal  thrill  through  the  world.  The  nations 
that  had  been  enthralled  by  the  treaties  of  1815  were  aroused.  The 
apparition  of  the  tricolour  flag  floating  over  the  French  consulate  in 
Warsaw  made  the  true  hearts  of  the  Poles,  our  old  brethren  in  arms, 
beat  high  with  hope.  At  Brussels,  liege,  and  Antwerp,  men  asked 
themselves  at  last  by  what  right  two  millions  of  Dutchmen  commanded 
four  millions  of  Belgians.  The  Rhenine  provinces,  which,  though  they 
did  not  speak  our  language,  wished  to  retain  our  laws,  desired  to  belong 
to  us  from  pride.  A.  formidable  fermentation  was  manifested  in  the 
German  universities,  till  then  tormented  by  vague  aspirations  after 
liberty.  But  nothing  could  compare  with  the  movement  that  pervaded 
Italy.  Throughout  the  whole  peninsula,  including  the  Roman  states, 
the  enthusiasm  was  boundless.  In  the  streets,  the  squares,  and  all  pub- 
lic places,  the  multitude  thronged  round  travellers  from  France ;  they 
made  them  read  aloud  the  journals  of  their  country;  and  when  they  had 
thus  recounted  to  their  eager  listeners  some  of  the  prodigious  events 
recently  enacted  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  a  unanimous  burst  of  ap- 
plause followed  the  recital,  mingled  with  cries  and  sobs.  It  is  almost 
literally  true  that  for  several  days  the  Italians  never  ceased  to  look 
towfirds  the  Alps,  expecting  every  hour  to  see  the  French  descending 
from  them.  The  revolution  of  July  derived  from  distance  something  <^ 
a  marvellous  character ;  and  the  people  of  France  sprang  up  again,  in 
the  eyes  of  wondering  Europe,  in  the  gigantic  proportions  given  to  it  by 
the  Republic,  and,  after  the  republic,  by  the  Empire. 

The  emotion  felt  in  England  was  profound.  The  newspapers  vied 
in  celebrating  the  heroism  of  the  Parisians,  and  subscriptions  were 
opened  in  every  direction  in  favour  of  the  wounded.  These  demonstra- 
tions were  sincere  and  disinterested  only  on  the  part  of  the  radicals. 
The  whigs  .broke  out  into  exultation,  because  their  anticipations  had 
always  associated  the  triumph  of  French  liberalism  with  their  own 
advancement  to  office.  But  the  tories,  strange  as  it  might  appear,  the 
very  tories  showed  themselves  insensiblie  to  the  calamity  that  had  befkllen 
a  royal  family,  and  the  Wellington  administration  seemed  to  look  com- 
placently on  a  crisis  that  yet  was  destined  to  cause  its  own  downfal. 

The  fact  was,  the  tories  saw  in  this  matter  something  superior  to  all 
questions  of  party — the  question,  namely,  of  the  supremacy  of  England 
in  Europe.  The  English  aristocracy,  like  every  other,  pursues  the 
accomplishment  of  its  designs  with  great  clear-sightedness  and  system- 
atic consistency.  It  knew  that  the  idea  had  been  entertained,  iinder 
Charles  X.,  of  giving  the  French  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  the 
Russians  Constantinople.  It  knew,  too,  that  the  Due  d'Orl^ans  was 
English  by  taste  and  by  inclination,  as  he  had  stated  under  his  hand.* 

*  On  the  28th  of  July,  1804,  the  Dae  d'Orl^ins  wrote  from  Twickenham  to  the  Biihop 
of  Llandsff,  on  the  subject  of  the  sermon  preached  in  London  on  the  death  of  the  Doc 
d^nghien : 

«  Moo  cher  Milord,— I  was  sure  yoar  generoas  soni  wonld  feel  jast  indignation  at 
VOL.  L— 17 
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AH  parties  in  England  combined,  therefore,  if  not  to  celebrate  the 
victories  achieved-  in  France  over  the  monarchy,  at  least  to  insult  the 
vanquished  monarch.  When  the  vessel  in  which  Charles  X.  and  his 
family  came  to  its  moorings  at  Portsmouth,  the  English  flocked  in  crowds 
to  the  port,  wearing  the  tricolour  ribbon.  Views  of  the  Grtat  Britain 
were  exhibited  in  the  streets  to  the  derision  of  the  public,  and  the  walls 
were  covered  with  placards  insulting  the  exiles.  One  of  them  ran  thus : 
*'  What  is  the  real  feeling  of  the  English  towards  the  unfortunate  indi- 
vidual who  has  violated  the  laws  he  had  sworn  to  maintain  ?  Abhorrence 
and  contempt"  The  Due  de  Raguse  having  gone  on  shore  after  taking 
leave  of  the  royal  family,  the  custom-house  officers  behaved  to  him  with 
captious  and  vexatious  rigour ;  and  no  sooner  had  he  set  out  landwards 
than  a  multitude  collected  round  his  carriage  and  furiously  abused  him. 
Charles  X.  not  having  been  able  to  go  ashore  at  Portsmouth,  the  Great 
Britain  and  the  Charles  Carroll  went  and  moored  at  Cowes.  Well 
then,  Englishmen  went  on  board,  planted  themselves  in  front  of  the 
fallen  princes,  and  with  their  hats  on  their  heads,  and  their  arms  folded, 
stared  at  them  with  such  sneering  and  insulting  curiosity,  that  the  cap- 
tain was  obliged,  at  the  request  of  Charles  X.,  to  forbid  them  the  ship. 

Far  from  opposing  tliese  demonstrations,  equally  wanting  as  they  were 
in  good  faith  and  in  dignity,  the  English  government  encouraged  them, 
and  followed  them  up  with  falsehood  and  contumely  of  its  own.  Charles 
X.  had  requested  permission  to  land  in  England,  the  tory  ministers  sent 
him  back  word  that  he  must  not  set  foot  on  the  English  soil  uptil  he  had 
divested  himself  of  the  title  of  king.  In  order  to  find  an  asylum  in  a 
nation  that  had  always  made  it  its  pride  to  appear  hospitable,  Charles  X. 
was  obliged  to  take  the  name  of  Comte  de  Ponthieu. 

Baron  d'Haussez  (who  had  preceded  his  old  master  on  that  hostile 
soil,  and  who  had  met  with  but  a  rude  reception  from  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington), followed  Charles  X.  to  the  abode  assigned  him.  The  palace 
of  Holy  Rood  was  in  a  state  of  complete  dilapidation :  nothing  had 
been  done  to  render  it  habitable ;  the  chairs  were  still  covered  with  the 
accumulated  dust  of  years;  the  hangings  were  ragged,  and  every  thing 
about  the  place  recalled  the  gloomy  side  of  the  history  of  the  Stuarts. 

Could  Charles  X.  have  dreamed  that  in  a  country  then  governed  by 
tories,  the  lineal  descendants  of  Jacobites,  he  should  fail  to  receive  that 

fenerous  and  magnificent  hospitality  James  II.  had  formerly  enjoyed  at 
t.  Germain  ?  But  no  monarch  came  at  Holy  Rood  as  at  St.  Germain, 
to  the  foot  of  the  grand  staircase  to  receive  the  expected  visiter.  Instead 
of  a  prince  it  was  a  doorkeeper  who  appeared  witTi  ke^e  in  his  hand, 
and  gruffly  showed  the  way  into  the  desolate'  apartments.  Instead  qf 
the  casket  filled  with  gold,  munificently  presented  by  Louis  XI<V.  to  the 

the  atrocious  murder  of  ray  unfortuoatc  cousin.  His  mother  was  my  aunt;  he  himse'If 
was,  aOer  my  brother,  my  nearest  relation.  His  fate  is  a  warning  to^s  all ;  it  shows 
us  that  the  Corsican  usurper  will  never  rest  till  he  has  swept  away  our  whole  family 
from  .imoDg  the  living.  This  makes  me  feel  more  sensibly  than  before^  though  that  is 
scarcely  possible,  the  ^lue  of  the  generous  protection  afforded  to  us  by  your  n^g- 
nanimous  oetion.  I  lefl  my  country  so  young,  that  I  hardly  retain  the  habits  0/  a 
Frenchman,  and  I  can  say  with  truth  that  I  am  attached  to  England  not  only  by  grali» 
tnde,  but  alao  by  taste  and  inclination." 
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last  of  the  Stuarts,  nothing  was  seen  on  the  table  but  heaps  of  scarcely 
legible  papers, — writs  and  warrants  of  execution  already  awaiting  the 
fugitives  in  that  inhospitable  kingdom.  Not  a  soldier  had  been  added 
to  the  guard  at  the  main  entrance,  and  the  sentinel  did  not  present  arms 
when  that  old  man  who  had  been  a  king  passed  before  him. 

The  English  aristocracy  had  a  double  purpose  to  serve  in  outraging, 
or  suffering  outrages  to  be  heaped  on  the  white  hairs  of  a  guilty  but  un- 
fortunate prince:  it  wished  on  the  one  hand  to  take  vengeance  for  the 
preference  Charles  X.  had  shown  to  Russia ;  and  on  the  other,  it  hoped 
to  win  the  alliance  of  that  new  France  of  which  it  was  afraid. 

The  French  bourgeoisie  was  too  much  engrossed  with  the  pride  of  its 
triumph,  and  too  little  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  British  diplomacy 
to  see  through  this  deep  and  artful  policy:  it  took  for  the  expression  of 
disinterested  good  will  what  was  but  a  crafly  device  of  selfishness,  and  a 
hypocritical  form  disguising  an  undying  hatred. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  same  motives  that  made  England  rejoice,  filled 
the  court  of  St.  Petersburg  with  sorrow.  Russia  was  too  remote  from 
the  centre  of  modern  ideas,  and  too  sternly  broken  into  slavery,  to  give 
the  Emperor  Nicolas  much  reason  to  be  uneasy  as  to  the  contagion  of 
France's  example.  He  could  hardly  have  any  apprehensions  on  this 
score,  except  with  regard  to  Poland.  But  the  revolution  of  July  had 
put  an  extinguisher  upon  the  project  of  an  alliance  which  promised  the 
Russians' a  position  on  the  confines  of  Europe  and  Asia,  whereby  they 
would  have  become  sovereign  arbiters  of  the  destinies  of  the  world. 
This  was  what  the  Emperor  Nicolas  could  not  think  of  without  bitter 
mortification.  The  unexpected  obstacle  to  his  foreign  policy  touched 
him  more  nearly  than  the  blow  struck  against  the  inviolability  of  royal 
races.  He  nevertheless  disguised  his  resentment,  adhering  in  this  to  the 
established  system  of  Russia,  which  for  half  a  century  had  never  ceased 
to  make  questions  of  right  and  principle  the  stalking-horses  for  its  diplo- 
matic intrigues  or  its  schemes  of  aggrandizement. 

With  regard  to  Austria  and  Prussia,  all  distinction  between  the  policy 
of  principles  and  that  of  interest  w(}|ald  have  been  idle  in  their  case ;  for 
were  the  dogma  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  once  admrtted  in  Ger- 
many, there  would  be  an  end  to  that  despotism  of  the  diet,  the  shameful 
advantages  of  which  Prussia  and  Austria  shared  between  them.  The 
court  of  Vienna  above  all  was  interested  in  shutting  out  that  fiery  appeal 
to  liberty,  which  would  be  sure  to  find  echoes  in  Italy,  and  be  converted 
there  into  a  call  to  independence. 

Such  were  the  various  feelings  the  revolution  of  July  was  ultimately 
to  excite;  but  this  manifestation  was  preceded  by  strange  unbounded 
stupefact^ion.  :  Nothing  like  it  had  ever  been  known  in  history.  The 
haughtiest  powers  seemed  thunderstruck.  One  would  have  said  that 
thenceforth  the  nations  were  to  subsist  only  with  the  help  and  by  the 
permission  of  France.  The  immediate  destinies  of  Europe  were  sud- 
denly become  a  formidable  mystery. 

.  TTo  be  able  to  conceive  how  fruitful  and  glorious  might  have  been  the 
part  filled  by  France  at  that  time,  we  must  know  what  was  the  general 
situation  of  Europe  at  the  moment  of  the  revolution  of  July. 
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Turkey  was  a  prey  ready  to  the  grasp  of  the  Rassians.  On  ascending 
the  throne,  Mahrooud  had  found  the  provinces  of  his  empire  given  up  to 
the  anarchical  rule  of  the  pachas,  and  the  authority  of  the  suJtans  hum- 
bled beneath  the  yoke  of  the  ulemas  and  the  janizaries.  Fully  deter- 
mined to  break  down  this  triple  tyranny,  he  assailed  it  with  daring 
reforms,  hut  in  his  eagerness  to  quell  it  he  sacrificed  the  independence 
and  the  integrity  of  Turkey.  Thus  it  was  that  to  leave  his  hands  free 
for  the  destruction  of  his  domestic  enemies,  he  signed  in  liB12  the 
shameful  .treaty  of  Bukharest,  which  abandoned  the  mouths  of  the 
Danube  to  Russia.  Greece  having  risen  after  this,  be  sent  the  bravest 
of  the  janizaries  thither  in  feeble  detachments,  and  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  cause  their  extermination,  feeding  with  his  own  hands  the  flames 
of  a  revolt  he  could  have  extinguished,  and  causing  the  most  valiant  de- 
fenders of  the  house  of  Othman  to  be  slaughtered  by  its  most  inveterate 
foes.  In  this  inexorable  policy  he  persisted  till  its  triumph  was  consum- 
mated on  the  15th  of  June,  1826,  which  deluged  Constantinople  with 
the  blood  of  the  janizaries.  But  it  is  by  victories  like  this  that  empires 
are  undone.  The  Christian  powers  had  interfered  in  favour  of  Greece 
by  the  treaty  of  the  28th  of  July,  1827,  and  by  the  battle  of  Navarino; 
Mahraoud  looked  round  him  in  vain  for  an  array ;  he  found  himself 
reduced  to  preach  a  crusade  against  Russia,  which  brought  the  tempest 
down  upon  his  head,  but  gave  him  no  means  of  conjuring  it :  his  new 
soldiery,  though  favoured  at  first  by  fortune,  was  yet  unable  to  close  the 
passes  of  the  Balkan  against  the  Russians ;  and  the  treaty  of  Adrianople, 
wrung  from  the  dismay  of  the  reformer,  avenged  the  janizaries  by  giving 
victorious  Russia  «  larger  portion  of  the  spoils  of  Turkey. 

Thus  Mahmoud  found  himself  in  1830  in  the  condition  of  a  sovereign 
wha  had  increased  his  power  by  destroying  his  people ;  and  for  every 
reform  achieved  in  despite  of  enemies  within,  there  was  a  correspondent 
loss  of  territory  to  enemies  without.  The  barracks  of  the  janizaries  had 
been  burned,  but  Greece  was  independent ;  the  divan  was  rescued  from 
the  mystic  domination  of  the  ulemas,  but  the  cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg 
had  caused  the  pen  to  be  struck  through  the  name  of  Turkey  in  the 
treaties  of  1815,  as  being  that  of  a  Kingdom  doomed  to  partition.  The 
Turks  wore  a  European  costume,  and  were  drilled  on  the  European 
system,  but  Constantinople,  already  vassal  to  that  civilization,  which  it 
seemed  only  to  have  adopted  to  undergo  its  sovereignty,  heard  the  Rus- 
sians thundering  at  its  gates.  Mahmoud  was  now  but  the  omnipotent 
head  of  an  empire  reduced  to  impotence.  With  prodigious  exertion  he 
had  accomplished  no  more  than  to  be  enabled  to  reign  dictator  over  the 
ruins  himself  had  made. 

Russia  then  was  on  the  point  of  seizing  the  object  of  her  ambition, 
and  that  a  great  one,  for  it  was  not  restricted  to  the  conquest  of  Turkey. 

To  convert  the  Black  Sea  into  an  interior  lake,  to  hold  the  fleets  of 
England  and  France  in  check  in  the  Mediterranean^  to  rule  the  Adriatic, 
to  make  Egypt,  Greece,  and  the  islands,  dependencies  on  her  power,  in 
flne  to  shape  out  a  road  for  herself  to  the  English  possessions  in  India, 
such  was  the  gigantic  scheme  Russia  had  traced  out;  and  to  realize  it 
what  had  she  to  do?    To  occupy  the  Dardanelles. 
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Moreover  the  possession  of  the  Bosphorus  was  indispensable  to  her  to 
complete  her  system  of  defence.  Protected  from  her  foes  on  the  north 
by  the  length  of  the  ways,  the  snows  and  the  desert,  she  had  but  one 
vulnerable  point,  namely  on  the  south.  Now  to  reach  that  point  situated 
in  the  centre  of  her  possessions,  was  it  not  necessary  to  pass  through  the 
Dardanelles  1  Were  those  straits  her  own  she  would  then  be  unassail- 
able. Everywhere  present,  and  everywhere  unassailable,  her  might  would 
be  felt  at  every  point  of  western  Europe,  whilst  she  herself  would  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  threat  or  blow.  The  occupation  of  the  Bosphorus 
was  for  her  the  empire  of  the  world. 

Accordingly  she  had  never  ceased  for  sixty  years  to  bend  her  eyes  on 
that  point  of  the  map.  Conducted  to  the  borders  of  the  Black  Sea  in 
1774  by  the  treaty  of  Kainardji ;  put  in  possession  of  the  Kouban  and 
of  the  Crimea  in  the  same  year,  by  the  treaty  of  Constantinople ;  made 
mistress  in  1812,  by  the  peace  of  Bukharest,  of  the  banks  of  the  Pruth 
and  of  Bessarabia,  she  had  just  put  the  climax  to  her  diplomatic  victories 
by  the  treaty  of  Adrianople,when  the  revolution  of  July  burst  upon  her. 

By  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  Adrianople,  Russia  acquired  the  delta  formed 
by  the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  several  military  positions,  and  two  hundred 
leagues  of  coast ;  she  isolated  the  principalities  from  the  Porte  by  the 
establishment  of  a  quarantine ;  she  secured  the  right  of  administrative 
intervention  in  the  affiiirs  of  Turkey ;  she  imposed  an  onerous  tribute  on 
her  enemies,  and  she  exacted  that  the  fortress  of  Silistria  should  be 
delivered  to  her  in  pledge  of  payment. 

At  last  there  was  no  mistaking  why  the  cabinet  of  St  Petersburg  had 
encouraged  the  insurrection  of  the  Greeks,  excited  the  religious  and 
philosophic  sentimentalism  of  the  liberals  of  the  west,  and  provoked 
against  the  Sublime  Porte  the  diplomatic  excommunication  pronounced 
with  such  gull-like  simplicity  by  France  and  England,  in  the  treaty  of 
the  6th  of  July.  The  trap  set  at  Navarino  answered  the  end  proposed. 
Russia  gathered  up  the  advantages  gained  by  that  victory ;  her  allies, 
beguiled  by  her,  shared  the  shame  between  them. 

The  treaty  of  Adrianople  did  not,  however,  produce  the  sensation  it 
ought  in  Europe. 

We  have  seen  in  the  first  book  of  this  history  how  favourable  was  the 
policy  of  the  Polignac  administration  to  the  views  of  Russia  upon  Con- 
stantinople. 

Prussia  was  too  remote  from  the  Bosphorus  not  to  consider  herself 
uninterested  in  the  question ;  not  to  mention  that  she  had  then  more 
urgent  matters  to  occupy  her  attention,  for  the  Rhenine  provinces 
resisted  the  substitution  of  the  Prussian  for  the  French  code  with  a  vigour 
%vhich  the  vicinity  of  France  rendered  very  alarming  to  the  cabinet  of 
Berlin.  The  moral  situation  of  that  cabinet  may  be  surmised  from  the 
exclamation  uttered  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  on  hearing  of  the  events  of 
Paris.  "  If  the  French  go  no  further  than  the  Rhine,  I  will  not  stir  a 
foot." 

As  for  Austria,  she  ought  to  have  watched  with  anxiety  the  successive 
enlargements  of  the  Russian  territory,  which  threatened  her  both  on  the 
banks  of  the  JDanube  and  on  the  Adriatic ;  but  swayed  by  M.  Meltemich, 
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a  statesman  without  originality  or  wide  range  of  intellect,  the  only  thing 
she  thought  of  was  the  danger  to  which  her  supremacy  was  exposed  from 
the  ambition  of  Prussia  in  Germany,  and  from  the  revolutionary  spirit  in 
Italy. 

England  herself,  usually  so  shrewd  and  able,  so  attentive  to  the  general 
movements  taking  place  in  Europe,  England  seemed  to  have  forgotten 
Lord  Chatham's  words,  **  I  have  not  a  word  to  say  to  the  man  who  can 
fail  to  see  that  the  interests  of  England  are  concerned  in  the  preservation 
of  the  Ottoman  empire."  And  in  fact  a  considerable  diminution  of 
English  influence  in  the  Mediterranean  ;  the  importanpe  of  her  posses- 
sions in  the  .Levant  destroyed  ;  her  projects  of  communicating  with  India 
thr<tugh  Tuv'key  for  ever  frustrated ;  the  almost  inevitable  loss  of  an  out* 
let  for  the  annual  exportation  of  thirty  millions'  worth  of  English  pro- 
ductions,— such  were  sure  to  be  sooner  or  later  the  results  to  Great 
Britain  of  Russian  sway  in  Constantinople..' 

Considerations  so  important  had  doubtless  not  escaped  the  penetration 
of  the  diplomatists  of  St.  James's :  but  the  internal  perplexities  of  Eng- 
land account  for  her  apathy.  George  IV.  had  just  died  in  the  heat  of 
the  struggle  between  two  parties  differing  from  each  other  on  seconda  ry 
points,  but  both  equally  hostile  to  the  people  and  to  the  liberties  of  the 
world.  George  IV.  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  the  Duke  of  Clarence, 
who,  with  a  hypocrisy  common  to  all  heirs  presumptive,  had  ranged  him- 
self on  the  whig  side  when  prince,  but  showed  himself  a  tory  when  be 
became  king. 

England  meanwhile  had  exhausted  the  prosperity  won  by  her  crimes. 
Authentic  testimonies  showed  that  penury  and  distress  had  reached  their 
acme  in  the  agricultural  districts.  The  majority  of  the  farmers  paid 
their  rent  out  of  their  capital ;  and  many  driven  by  poverty  from  their 
holdings  wandered  about  as  common  beggars ;  peasants  had  been  seen 
in  many  districts  yoked  to  carts  like  beasts  of  burden.  The  towns  pre- 
sented still  more  piteous  spectacles  of  distress.  A  wan,  ill-thriven,  sickly, 
and  prematurely  blighted  population  rotted  in  unwholesome  factories, 
where  all  ages  and  sexes  were  mingled  in  frightful  confusion.  Labour 
was  excessive,  wages  insufficient.  "  Do  you  not  shudder,  my  lords,"  said 
Lord  Stanhope  in  the  house  of  peers,  <*  to  think  of  the  number  of  work- 
men who  are  unable  to  earn  more  than  from  three  to  four  pence  a  day?" 
From  Birmingham,  where,  according  to  the  declaration  of  the  same 
nobleman,  wages  had  fallen  two-thirds ;  from  Birmingham  had  issued  in 
the  beginning  of  1830  cries  of  despair  which  George  IV.  might  hear 
echoing  round  his  deathbed.  The  same  symptoms  of  decay  pervaded 
the  opulent  and  cruel  class  placed  over  the  starving  populace.  The 
poor-rates,,  swollen  in  some  parishes  to  forty  shillings  an  acre,  threatened 
with  an  ever-increasing  burden  the  proprietors  round  whom  it  multiplied 
poverty.  The  exports  had  sensibly  diminished,  an  alarming  symptom 
for  a  nation  that  so  long  perturbed  and  governed  the  world  with  the  gold 
of  which  it  stripped  it!  The  budget,  presented  in  1830  by  Mr.  Goul- 
burn,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  showed  this  remarkable  combination, 
the  necessity  of  alleviating  the  pressure  of  taxation  and  a  deficit. 

Ever}'  thing  then  was  declining  in  England,  agriculture,  industry. 
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commerce,  and  finance.  And  during  this  time,  Ireland,  whose  evils 
were  incapable  of  augmentation,  and  whose  passions  had  not  been  allayed 
bj  the  recent  emancipation  of  the  Catholics ;  Ireland  was  in  a  ferment, 
and  began  her  vengeance  against  her  oppressors  by  sending  them  O'Con- 
nell. . 

What  remedy  was  to  be  found  for  this  fearful  amount  of  evils  ?  A 
commission  of  inquiry  was  proposed.  But  that  would  have  rendered  it 
necessary  to  avow  in  the  face  of  Europe  that  the  policy  of  England  had 
never  been  any  thing  else  but  a  criminal  blunder,  and  that  after  having 
overthrown  many  a  kingdom,  fomented  a  thousand  revolts,  violated 
treaties,  ravaged  provinces,  fired  towns,  insolently  enslaved  the  seas,  and 
all  this  to  find  purchasers  for  English  goods,  that  after  all  this  that  poKcy 
resulted  only  in  impotence.  It  is  certain  that  in  making  it  her  system 
to  substitute  her  own  activity  for  that  of  all  the  nations  rendered  tribu- 
tary to  her  trade,  England  had  not  perceived  that  she  would  end  by  im- 
poverishing them,  and  that  her  own  ruin  would  be  consummated  on  the 
day  when  she  should  have  made  them  all  incapable  of  cashing  their 
acceptances.  Neither  had  she  reflected  that  to  render  palpable  the  mad- 
ness of  her  system,  no  more  was  necessary  than  that  a  few  great  nations 
should  be  tempted  to  imitate  it.  This  is  what  an  inquiry  would  have 
clearly  revealed.  Now  the  tory  ministers  of  the  day  did  not  choose  to 
pronounce  so  flagrant  a  condemnation  against  the  genius  of  old  England ; 
and  their  adversaries  taking  advantage  of  this  dilemma  to  accuse  them 
of  incapacity,  prepared  to  force  them  from  office,  by  demanding  simul- 
taneously electoral  reform  and  a  commission  of  inquiry. 

Thus  distracted  within,  Great  Britain  saw  her  influence  paralyzed 
without,  and  her  destinies  compromised.  Menaced  alike  by  the  victo- 
rious march  of  Russia  towards  India,  and  by  the  acquisitions  of  France 
on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  she  had  scarcely  any  thing  left 
wherewith  to  make  head  against  these  two  dangers,  except  the  well- 
know  artifices  of  her  diplomacy ;  for  the  people,  crushed  down  by  taxa- 
tion, insisted  on  economy.  Mr.  Hume  had  excited  strong  sympathy 
among  the  poorer  classes,  by  proposing  to  the  house  of  commons  a 
reduction  of  the  army  and  navy  estimates;  and  lastly,  Ireland  employed 
a  considerable  number  of  troops,  which  were  more  necessary  than  ever 
to  uphold  in  that  unfortunate  country  a  tyranny  without  parallel  and  with- 
out name. 

Every  thing  seemed,  therefore,  to  conspire  to  make  Russia  the  greatest 
power  in  the  world.  Unfortunatdy  for  her,  her  real  might  was  far  from 
corresponding  to  the  skill  of  her  diplomatists  and  to  the  greatness  of  her 
designs.  Her  last  war  with  the  Turks  had  exhausted  her  resources ; 
formidable  in  appearance,  she  had  need,  more  than  any  other  nation,  of 
peace  to  enable  her  to  follow  up  her  intrigues ;  and  her  empire,  though 
colossal,  was  easily  to  be  shaken,  because  it  wanted  symmetry  and  firm 
foundation. 

To  these  complications,  arising  out  of  the  respective  conditions  of  the 
principal  powers,  was  added  the  restlessness  of  the  secondary  powers, 
most  of  which  were  reduced  to  lead  a  precarious  and  harassed  existence 
in  Europe. 
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By  his  marriage  with  Marie  Christine  de  Boarbon,  Ferdinand  VII, 
had  deeplj  incensed  the  party  of  the  monks,  whose  affections  were  b&> 
stowed  on  the  infant  Don  Carlos,  as  a  prince  more  wicked,  more  gloomy, 
more  grossly  devout,  and  more  bigotted  than  the  monarch  himself  1 
Christina,  already  guilty  in  the  eyes  of  the  apostolics,  for  having  intro* 
duced  new  fashions  at  court  and  the  love  of  pleasures  and  fStes,  became 
hateful  to  them  when  they  learned  that  she  was  pregnant;  for  if  she 
bore  a  son,  Don  Carlos  lost  his  hopes  of  a  crown.  But  the  partisans  of 
the  infante  had  soon  a  more  serious  provocation  to  anger ;  Christina 
might  be  delivered  of  a  daughter,  and  in  that  case,  by  virtue  of  the 
salique  law  introduced  into  Spain  by  the  Bourbon  Philip  V.,  Don  Carios 
would  be  entitled  to  succeed  his  brother  Ferdinand  YII.  To  prevent 
that  misfortune  to  her  progeny,  the  queen  prevailed  on  her  husband  to 
abolish  the  salique  law ;  and  on  the  5th  of  April  a  pragmatic  sanction, 
attributed  by  the  royal  decree  to  Charles  IV.,  informed  Spain*  that  it 
might  thenceforth,  as  in  the  times  of  the  Gothic  law,  be  governed  by 
females.  The  fury  of  the  apostolics  redoubled ;  their  adversaries  were 
flushed  with  all  the  intolerance  of  victory.  The  question,  after  all,  was 
one  that  admitted  of  controversy.  Ferdinand  VII.,  according  to  the  par- 
tisans of  Don  Carlos,  had  no  right  to  abolish  by  a  mere  royal  ordonnance 
that  salique  law  which  Philip  V.  had  introduced  into  Spain  with  the  con* 
sent  of  the  cortes  of  1713.  The  partisans  of  the  queen,  on  their  part, 
replied,  that  the  pragmatie  sanction  was  not  a  mere  royal  ordonnance, 
that  it  was  an  exposition  of  the  pragmatic  of  Charles  IV.  put  forth  at  the 
request  of  the  cortes  of  1789.  War,  it  is  evident,  lay  at  the  bottom  of 
such  a  dispute ;  and  France,  which  was  more  interested  in  the  quarrel 
than  any  other  nation  of  Europe,  was  called  on  to  choose  her  course  in 
the  matter.  Now,  looking  at  the  matter  in  a  monarchical  point  of  view, 
the  Polignac  administration  would  naturally  support  the  pretensions  of 
Don  Carlos;  because  if  the  salique  law  were  once  abolished  in  Spain,  a 
marriage  would  be  enough  to  revive  the  old  influence  of  Austria  in  that 
kingdom.  The  policy  of  Charles  X.'s  last  ministers  consequently  seconded 
the  views  of  Don  Carlos  and  his  partisans. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  inveterate  rancour  borne  to  Christina  by  the  apos- 
tolics was  of  a  nature  to  serve  the  cause  of  the  democratic  party.  The 
latter,  it  is  true,  kept  out  of  sight ;  it  was  silent ;  and  all  those  who  might 
have  acted  as  its  leaders  had  been  despatched  by  the  executioner,  or  were 
in  exile.  But  the  memory  of  the  constitution  of  181^,  and  of  the  cortes  of 
1820,  was  not  the  less  alive  in  the  hearts  of  the  Spaniards.  It  was  even 
the  sole  real  motive  power  in  Spain,  where  despotism  had  consumed  its 
resources  by  its  excesses.  The  maintenance  of  the  established  order  of 
things  in  reality  interested  hardly  any  other  than  the  clergy.  Nobles  em- 
barrassed by  their  privileges ;  a  people  wretched  and  discontented !  no 
middle  classes ;  no  aim  for  ambition  besides  that  which  offices  of  state 
held  out ;  few  manufactures,  no  commerce,  and  consequently  none  of 
the  vices  which  the  passion  for  gain  engenders ;  none  of  the  obstacles  it 
opposes  to  revolutions,  even  the  most  legitimate.  How  many  chances  in 
favour  of  the  triumph  of  the  democratic  party  had  France  thought  proper 
to  back  it ! 
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Portugal  as  well  as  Spain  was  on  the  eve  of  a  war  of  succession.  Don 
Pedro,  who  had  become  emperor  of  Brazil  on  the  day  when  the  Brazilians 
had  shaken  off  the  Portuguese  yoke,  found  himself  called  on  upon  the 
death  of  his  father,  John  VL,  to  choose  between  the  two  crowns.  He 
kept  that  of  Brazil,  and  abdicateil  that  of  Portugal  in  favour  of  his  daugh- 
ter.  Dona  Maria.  But  his  brother,  Don  Miguel,  whom  he  nominated  re- 
gent of  Portugal,  did  not  scruple  to  usurp  the  throne.  Dona  Charlotte 
Joachime,  the  wife  of  the  imbecile  and  unfortunate  John  YI.,  had  long 
instnicted  the  infente  in  the  practice  of  crime  and  the  art  of  treachery. 
Her  lessons  were  not  thrown  away  on  Don  Miguel ;  and  in  1830  Lisbon 
tiembled  under  the  hand  of  that  savage  and  capricious  maniac,  that  tyrant 
thirsting  insatiably  for  blood,  who  yet  wi^  upheld  by  the  nobles  whose 
privileges  he  defended,  by  the  clergy  whose  domination  he  maintained, 
and  by  that  swarm  of  beggars  whom  the  monks  of  Portugal  had  up  to 
that  time  fed,  corrupted,  and  held  in  leash. 

The  recognition  of  Don  Miguel  was,  however,  held  in  suspense  by  all 
the  courts  of  Europe.  France  leaned  towards  Don  Pedro,  without,  for 
all  that,  overstepping  the  expectative  line  of  policy.  Neither  did  England 
declare  herself,  though  her  interest  in  the  question  was  immediate  and 
pressing,  on  account  of  the  commercial  yoke  with  which  she  had  loaded 
Portugal.  In  truth  it  was  a  perilous  and  difficult  thing  for  England  to 
oome  to  a  decision.  If  Don  Miguel  remained  on  the  throne  it  was  to  be 
feared  that  his  pditical  principles  would  impel  him  to  court  the  alliance 
of  the  absolute  kings,  and  that  the  court  of  Lisbon  would  accept  the  pa- 
tronage of  that  of  Madrid,  as  the  aid  furnished  the  Mif  uelite  party  by  the 
Spaniards  seemed  already  to  signify.  On  the  other  hand,  would  not  Don 
Pedro,  full  as  he  was  of  restless  thoughts  of  glory,  would  he  not  be  tempted 
to  emancipate  his  country  from  the  commercial  vassalage  in  which  it  had 
been  so  long  kept  by  the  shopkeepers  of  London  ?  Lord  Ponsonby  had 
been  sent  to  Rio  Janeiro  to  sound  the  emperor  relatively  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  treaty  which  ratified  that  shameful  vassalage;  and  the 
emperor's  reply  had  not  been  satisfactory.  This  was  enough  to  make 
England  throw  him  overboard,  even  though  she  had  forgotten  the  zeal 
with  which,  in  the  revolution  of  1620,  Don  Pedro's  friends,  the  constitu- 
tionalists, had  overthrown  Lord  Beresford's  tyranny  in  Lisbon. 

If  such  was  the  state  of  perplexity  in  which  the  independent  nations, 
or  those  which  were  reputed  independent,  were  plunged,  it  may  easily 
be  imagined  what  storms  were  gathering  in  the  nations  that  had  been 
the  victims  of  the  treaties  of  1815. 

Italy  palpitated  under  the  sway  of  Austria,  of  which  her  princes  were 
little  more  than  the  prefects ;  a  sway  the  more  abhorred,  for  that  it  was 
exercised  by  means  of  diplomacy.  Deprived  of  the  right  of  freely  tra- 
versing their  native  land,  and  of  that  of  publishing  their  opinions — 
assailed  in  their  personal  liberty — tracked  by  spies,  even  to  their  house- 
hold circles — exposed  to  the  grief  of  beholding,  upon  the  least  movement, 
the  abhorred  uniforms  of  the  Austrian  garrisons  glistening  from  Rome  to 
Ancona,  from  Turin  to  Naples — the  ItSians  were  watching  with  swelling 
impatience  for  the  moment  to  shake  off  their  chains.  Those  chains  were, 
however,  much  heavier  for  the  enlightened  men  of  the  nation  than  for 
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the  rest  of  ita  inhabitants,  whose  physical  condition  was  not  in  reality 
very  unfortunate.  But  in  Italy  there  are  no  distinctions  of  class,  properly 
speaking,  except  in  Piedmont,  where  society  is  constituted  upon  a  regu- 
larly graduated  scale.  The  Italian  middle  order  felt  consequently  that 
it  could  easily  carry  along  with  it  in  its  train  that  people  from  which  it 
was  separated  by  no  barrier,  and  of  which  it  formed  the  elite.  It  is 
certain  that  t)ie  love  of  Italian  independence  existed  everywhere,  even 
among  the  lowest  of  the  populace,  if  not  in  the  shape  of  opinion,  yet  at 
least  in  that  of  instinct  and  sentiment.  There  were  even  countries  of 
Italy,  la  Romagua  for  instance,  where  that  sentiment  prevailed  among  the 
people  in  a  very  intense  degree.  At  Genoa  every  one  still  remembered 
the  day  when  the  Austrians,  having  endeavoured  to  force  the  inhabitants 
to  help  in  carrying  away  a  mortar,  a  child  cried  out,  la  rompo  (I  will 
break  it) ;  a  cry  that  roused  the  people,  and  caused  the  expulsion  of  a 
multitude  of  strangers  from  the  city,  afler  three  days  of  heroic  conflict. 
The  independence  of  Italy  was,  therefore,  a  thought  that  brooded  in 
every  heart.  And  again,  those  who  were  naturally  called  to  place  them- 
selves at  the  head  of  the  movement  looked  for  the  achievement  of  inde- 
pendence only  to  the  triumph  of  unity.  In  fact,  though  Italy  was  yet 
parted  into  fragments,  and  the  memory  of  the  federative  struggles  of  the 
middle  ages  was  perhaps  not  yet  quite  extinct  there,  Palermo  and 
Naples  were  the  only  two  cities  between  which  there  subsisted  a 
deep  spirit  of  enmity :  Genoa  herself,  though  remembering  how  flourish- 
ing she  had  once  been,  and  though  bending  but  with  indignation  under 
the  yoke  of  Turin^even  Genoa  did  hot  carry  her  jealousy  so  far  as  not  to 
throw  open  her  gates  with  alacrity  to  the  Piedmontese  emigrants  after 
the  insurrection  of  1621,  give  them  welcome,  furnish  them  with  money, 
and  save  them.  These  were  to  the  Italian  patriots  sufficient  motives  for 
hope.  Only  let  France  lend  them  her  aid,  let  her  hinder  the  Austrians 
from  crossing  the  Alps,  and  Italy  was  free*  Rome  would  then  readily 
open  her  gates  to  the  insurrection  advancing  from  Bologna ;  the  pope, 
stripped  of  his  temporal  power,  would  preserve  his  spiritual  authority 
intact;  Italy,  in  fine,  would  be  politically  constituted  after  inscribing  on 
her  banners  the  magic  word  Unity,  Such  were  the  projects  of  the 
Italian  patriots.  As  to  the  leader  they  would  adopt,  they  could  not  have 
much  difficulty  as  to  their  choice,  seeing  that  in  their  eyes  the  question 
of  nationality  was  the  most  important,  and  the  one  to  be  first  of  all  de- 
termined. This  it  is  that  explains  the  relations  which  had  been  estab- 
lished between  Menotti  and  the  Duke  of  Modena,  an  artful,  cruel 
prince,  inclined  to  despotism,  but  of  vigorous  will,  and  capable  of 
plunging  into  a  conspiracy,  if  it  were  to  result  in  making  him  king  of 

Belgium  was  scarcely  less  agitated  than  Italy,  tliough  its  situation  was 
different.  In  a  physical  point  of  view  it  had  never  been  more  prospe- 
rous than  since  its  union  with  Holland.  The  Dutch  colonies  aflbrded 
important  and  necessary  oudets  for  its  productions.  The  monarch  who 
ruled  it  was,  moreover,  a  man  of  sound  head,  and  unquestionably  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  men  in  Europe.  Deeply  versed  in  economic  science, 
with  a  taste,  because  with  a  genius  for  speculation,  William  had  given 
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the  Ho11an8o-Be)gic  trade  a  very  vivid,  if  not  a  very  moral  impetus. 
Some  of  the  riohest  merchants  of  his  kingdom  were  his  partners,  others 
his  debtors;  and  he  it  was  who  had  founded,  in  some  sort  at  his  own 
risk,  the  General  Society  of  Brussels.  But  William  was  a  thorough 
Dutchman  at  heart.  He  remembered  but  too  well  that  Belgium  had  been 
united  in  1815  to  Holland,  only  as  an  accession  of  territory.  Hence, 
offensive  preferences,  and  a  revolting  partiality  in  the  distribution  of 
public  employments,  an  exceedingly  formidable  grievance,  since  it  armed 
against  Holland  the  most  stirring  and  the  most  enlightened  portion  of 
the  Belgian  population.  Add  to  this  thai  the  ^^^  people  did  not  speak 
the  same  language,  did  not  profess  the  same  religion,  had  not  the  same 
habits  and  manners;  that  four  millions  of  Belgians  sent  no  greater 
number  of  representatives  to  the  States-general,  than  two  millions  of 
Dutch ;  that  William  had  insisted  on  introducing  the  use  of  one  com- 
mon language  into  the  public  documents  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Jaw 
courts ;  and  that,  in  fine,  he  had  by  the  establishment  of  the  philosophic 
college  of  Louvain,  aroused  against  him  the  jealous  and  unforgiving 
power  of  the  Belgian  clergy.  The  alliance  between  the  liberals  and  the 
dergy,  was  a  natural  result  of  this  state  of  things ;  that  alliance  was  as 
strict  as  possible  in  1830,  and  it  was  daily  becoming  more  menacing  to 
the  court  of  the  Hague.  Such,  however,  was  the  physical  prosperity  of 
the  Belgians,  that  their  irritation  did  not  prompt  them  to  wish  for  the 
vident  overthrow  of  the  dynasty :  an  administrative  separation  would 
have  satisfied  them.  Many  would  have  even  been  contented  with  the 
dismissal  of  Van  Maanen,  the  minister  of  justice,  the  too  faithful  instru- 
ment of  his  master's  unjust  desires.  But  it  would  have  been  far  other- 
wise if,  in  breaking  off  its  connexion  with  Holland,  Belgium  could  have 
placed  itself  in  a  situation  that  would  have  afforded  it  the  advantage  it 
derived  from  its  union  with  the  latter  country.  France  had  but  to  stretch 
out  her  arms  to  Belgium,  to  conclude  with  it  the  compact  of  a  faithful 
and  honourable  fraternity. 

The  situation  of  Poland,  like  that  of  Belgium,  contained  within  it 
numerous  germs  of  revolution.  The  froward  warlike  nobility  of  Poland, 
had  submitted  with  fierce  resentment  to  the  treaties  of  1815,  and  had 
more  than  once  endeavoured  to  cast  off  their  yoke.  Major  Lukasinski, 
the  instigator  of  a  conspiracy  which  was  discovered,  had  died  in  a  dun- 
geon ;  but  the  memory  of  that  glorious  conspirator  lived  in  the  heart  of 
every  true  Pole,  and  his  name  was  an  object  of  heroic  veneration  among 
the  young.  A  conspiracy  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  out  in  Warsaw, 
upon  the  coronation  of  Nicolas ;  it  failed  only  through  the  timidity  of 
some  members  of  the  diet.  In  vain  had  Prince  Lubecki,  the  emperor's 
minister,  given  a  prodigious  impulse  to  Polish  trade ;  in  vain  had  the 
grand  duke  Constantine  succeeded  in  organizing  a  superb  and  disci- 
plined army,  Poland  was  bent  on  being  independent,  and  impatiently 
endured  the  fierce  tyranny  of  the  grand  duke,  a  prince  of  strange  cha- 
racter, who  resembled  as  much  by  his  good  qualities  as  by  his  defects, 
one  of  those  chiefs  of  barbarians  who  overthrew  the- Roman  empire. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  the  revolution  which  seemed  in  preparation,  had 
not  to  contend  with  rude  obstacles.    Brutalized  by  the  hereditary  serf- 
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dom,  which,  though  it  had  ceased  since  Napoleon's  time  to  efist  dejure^ 
still  existed  defacto^  the  Polish  peasants  knew  little  of  the  pride  of  inde- 
pendence, for  their  hearts  had  never  beaten  for  liberty.  And  as  for  the 
nobles,  those  alone  of  them  ardently  longed  for  an  unknown  future, 
whose  privileges  were  reduced  to  a  mere  name,  and  who  vegetated  in 
penury ;  for  among  the  nobles  who  possessed  along  with  the  authority 
of  high  title  that  of  fortune  likewise,  hatred  of  the  stranger's  yoke  was 
combated  by  the  fear  of  anarchy.  Moreover,  by  the  side  of  that  noblesse, 
whose  patriotism  was  timid,  though  sincere,  there  was  the  watchful  Polish 
aristocracy ;  that  is  to  say,  that  cl|S8  of  felon  nobles  who  had  accepted  from 
Russia  the  titles  of  dukes,  counts,  barons,  and  princes, — titles  formally 
discountenanced  by  the  original  constitution,  and  the  usages  of  the 
country.  In  spite  of  all  this  a  revolution  in  Poland  waa  a  thing  easy  to 
foresee,  and  events  like  those  of  July  could  not  but  render  it  inevitable. 

Thus  then — to  recapitulate — Russia  engaged  in  projects  too  vast  for 
its  resources;  Prussia  at  variance  with  the  Rhenish  provinces;  Austria 
threatened  by  the  spirit  of  liberty  in  Germany,  and  by  the  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence in  Italy;  England  irresolute,  uneasy,  and  impotent;  Portugal 
and  Spain  each  on  the  eve  of  a  war  of  succession  ;  Italy,  Belgium,  and 
Poland,  execrating  the  treaties  of  1815,  aqd  ready  to  rise  at  the  first 
signal :  such  was  the  state  of  Europe  when  it  was  startled  and  dazzled 
by  the  revolution  of  July. 

Data  like  these  afforded  Frenchmen  just  grounds  for  a  boundless  am- 
bition, and  any  power  worthy  of  governing  them  had  evidently  the  means 
in  its  hands  of  governing  the  world  through  them.  Events  called  on 
them  to  assume  the  patronage  of  Constantinople,  and  gave  France  with 
the  re-establishment  of  the  empire  of  the  Sultan,  the  means  of  saving 
Poland.  The  uniforms  of  the  French  soldiers  glittering  on  the  summits 
of  the  Alps  were  enough  for  the  independence  of  It^y.  To  the  Bel- 
gians France  could  offer,  as  the  price  of  a  fraternal  union,  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  tricolour  flag  for  the  odious  flag  of  the  house  of  Orange,  and 
her  markets  not  less  opulent  than  those  of  the  Dutch  colonies.  By 
declaring  strongly  for  Don  Pedro,  France  would  have  forced  the  Eng- 
lish to  contract  an  execrable  alliance  with  Don  Miguel,  and  would  have 
sapped  their  dishonoured  domination  in  Lisbon.  It  was  easy  for  France 
to  obtain  a  moral  hold  over  Spain,  for  all  she  had  to  do  was  to  set  on 
against  two  monarchical  factions,  eager  for  mutual  extinction,  the  Span- 
ish refugees  invoking  the  magic  remembrance  of  the  cortes  of  1820. 

It  was  assuredly  a  marvellous  combination  of  curcurostances  which 
made  the  salvation  of  all  the  oppressed  nations  depend  to  such  a  degree 
on  the  aggrandizement  of  France.  The  moral  grandeur  and  the  mate- 
rial importance  of  the  result,  were  here  blended  together :  and  all  wish 
to  reassure  the  kings  of  Europe,  all  idea  of  fearing  them,  showed  not 
only  egotism,  but  puerility,  pettiness  of  views,  and  feebleness  of  mind. 

And  then  nothing  was  ready  in  the  interior  for  large  reforms  and  lofly 
enterprises :  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  iind  some  outlet  abroad  for 
that  exuberance  of  life  which  the  revolution  had  just  created  in  French 
society.  To  bar  against  so  many  unoccupied  passions  the  useful  and 
glorious  career  opened  to  them  by  destiny,  was  to  force  them  to  expend 
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their  energies  in  plots  and  agitations.  None  but  men  of  hopeless  medi- 
ocrity could  fail  to  see  that  to  shun  foreign  war  at  any  price,  was  to  pre- 
pare the  elements  for  civil  war.  The  sceptre  was  offered  to  France, 
and  to  refuse  might  cost  much  more  than  to  seize  it. 

Bat  three  things  stood  in  the  way  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  a  vigo- 
rous policy, — the  form  of  a  new  government,  the  personal  character  of 
the  king,  and  the  instincts  and  interests  of  the  dominant  class. 

That  a  government  may  act  powerfully  without,  its  action  must  be 
unshackled  within.  It  is  granted  only  to  firmly  seated  aristocracies,  like 
that  of  England,  or  to  absolute  kings,  like  Louis  XI Y.,  or  to  vigorously 
constituted  democracies,  like  that  of  th9  Convention,  to  conceive  great 
enterprises  and  follow*  them  out  to  the  end.  The  representative  monar- 
chy, such  as  it  had  come  forth  from  the  revolution,  left  two  rival  powers 
at  the  summit  of  society,  whose  mutual  hostility  left  them  without  force 
except  for  their  mutual  destruction.  Hence  arose  a  tendency  to  oscil- 
lation incompatible  with  the  spirit  df  consistency  and  systematic  inflexi- 
bility, essential  to  the  accomplishment  of  vast  designs.  By  limiting  the 
royal  power,  by  subjecting  all  the  details  of  its  existence  to  rigorous 
control,  by  giving  it  a  turbulent  assembly  to  submit  to,  to  combat,  or  to 
corrupt,  the  constitutional  form  placed  the  head  of  the  state  in  a  difficult 
position ;  it  forced  him  to  sacrifice  every  thing  to  the  desire  of  preserv- 
ing his  crown.  A  prince  who  holds  the  sceptre  in  reserve  for  his  son, 
cannot  have  a  due  degree  of  self-denial  and  daring:  even  though  he  be 
not  selfish  as  a  man,  he  will  be  so  as  a  father :  euch  is  the  vice  of  heredi- 
tary governments.  But  how  inuch  more  serious  is  this  inconvenience, 
when  the  throne  is,  so  to  speak,  cast  into  the  midst  of  a  perpetual 
tempest. 

So,  then,  Louis  Philippe  was  by  character,  and  by  position,  but  the 
first  bourgeois  in  his  kingdom.  Now  the  bourgeoisie  was  in  no  way 
tetnpted  by  the  lustre  of  heroic  adventures.  Composed  in  part  of  bank- 
ers, shopkeepers,  manufacturers,  stockholders,  and  proprietors,  men  of 
peace,  and  ready  to  conceive  alarm,  it  was  nervously  alive  to  the  fear  of 
unforeseen  contingencies.  The  greatness  of  France  was.  for  it  another 
name  for  war ;  and  in  war  it  beheld  only  the  interruption  of  commercial 
relations,  the  fall  of  this  or  that  branch  of  trade,  the  loss  of  markets,  fail- 
ures, and  bankruptcies.  No  change  had  they  known,  those  men,  who 
in  1814,  and  again  in  1815,  had  shouted,  Down  with  Napoleon!  whilst 
the  enemy  was  knocking  at  the  gates  of  the  capital. 

The  obstacles,  therefore,  to  the  adoption  of  a  French,  and  a  thoroughly 
revolutionary  policy,  did  not  exist  in  Europe ;  they  existed  in  France. 

Nevertheless,  even  without  stepping  out  of  the  narrow  sphere  to  which 
a  constitutional  monarchy  confined  the  revolution  of  July,  the  new 
dynasty  might  have  carved  out  for  itself  an  independent  and  original 
course  in  Europe,  had  it  been  happily  inspired.  Louis  Philippe  might 
have  said  to  the  Powers,  *<  In  the  name  of  the  French  bourgeoisie,  of 
which  I  am  the  representative,  I  adhere  to  the  territorial  arrangements 
stipulated  by  the  treaties  of  1815,  and  I  repudiate  every  idea  of  con- 
quest. I  pledge  myself,  moreover,  to  set  up  a  permanent  barrier  against 
the  torrent  of  revolution.     But  in  order  that  I  may  fulfil  this  twofold 
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mission,  it  is  essential  that  the  principles,  by  virtue  of  which  I  am  king, 
and  which  are  those  of  the  bourgeoisie,  shall  acquire  force  and  authority 
in  Europe.  I  cannot  bridle  democratic  and  conquering  France,  without 
the  help  of  constitutional  Europe.  My  cause  being  identical  with  that 
of  the  bourgeoisie,  I  cannot  long  count  on  its  sympathies  at  home,  unless 
I  make  its  doctrines  and  its  interests  triumphant  abroad.  In  proclaim- 
ing that  all  governments  were  responsible  to,  and  for  each  other,  the 
Holy  Alliance  laid  down  a  just  principle,  of  which  it  only  remains  to 
make  an  application,  conformable  to  the  course  of  events  and  ideas. 
The  constitutional  system  exists  in  England ;  it  has  just  obtained  the 
upper-hand  in  France;  it  may  easily  be  introduced  into  Spain,  Portugal, 
Italy,  and  Belgium ;  it  aspires  to  be  perfected  in  Germany.  Well  then, 
in  the  name  of  bourgeois  France,  which  has  placed  the  crown  on  my 
head,  I  offer  my  support  to  the  bourgeoisie  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe, 
and  I  offer  the  aUiance  of  France,  and  ^he  peace  of  the  world,  as  the 
price  of  the  adoption  of  the  constitutional  principle." 

This  language  certainly  would  not  have  been  the  adequate  expression 
of  all  the  noble  passions,  or  of  all  the  legitimate  interests  of  France:  but 
it  was  the  only  language  that  could  have  been  held  becomingly  and 
judiciously,  in  a  monarchical  and  bourgeois  point  of  view.  Had  war 
broken  out  in  this  case,  royalty  would  have  found  support  within  and 
without;  it  would  have  engaged  in  its  favour  the  popularity  acquired  by 
a  show  of  energy ;  and  far  from  exposing  itself  to  the  assaults  of  the 
democratic  spirit,  it  would  have  turned  its  own  weapons  against  it. 

The  cabinet  of  the  Palais  Royal  understood  nothing  of  all  this.  The 
mediocrity  of  the  men  to  whom  were  committed  the  destinies  of  France 
was  the  most  hdmiliating  and  the  foremost  of  her  misfortunes. 

These  explanations  were  necessary  towards  furnishing  a  clue  to  the 
diplomatic  arrangements  we  shall  have  to  detail.  To  show  how  incapable 
and  disastrous  was  the  diplomacy  of  France,  it  was  necessary  to  point 
out  how  vast,  how  glorious  was  the  career  opened  out  before  her,  had 
fortune  placed  the  vacant  power  in  strong  hands. 


CHAPTER  II. 

The  bourgeoisie  was  triumphant.  It  had  placed  a  prince  on  the 
throne,  who  owed  his  authority  to  its  giA  alone.  The  ministers  were 
men  whose  power  and  reputation  it  had  created.  The  modified  charter 
was  but  tt  constitution  fitted  to  its  use.  The  legislative  power  belonged 
to  it  by  right  of  occupation,  and  a  moment's  confidence  in  its  own 
strength  had  been  enough  to  enable  it  to  retain  that  power  in  the  absence 
of  all  constituent  authority. 

Wishing  to  complete  its  work,  it  had  but  little  lefl  to  attempt. 

By  rendering  the  oath  of  allegiance  obligatory,  it  forced  the  sincere 
legitimists  to  resign  and  leave  it  master  of  the  parliamentary  field. 

By  means  of  the  forced  resignations  of  the  diifferent  ministers,  it  found 
its  way  into  the  offices  of  the  state,  and  seized  on  the  administration. 
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By  means  of  the  national  guard,  organized  with  marvellous  rapidity,  it 
enabled  itself  to  reign  supreme  in  the  thoroughfares. 

Nevertheless,  towards  the  end  of  April,  a  strange  spectacle  was  exhi- 
bited in  the  capital.  Several^  thousand  artisans,  marshalled  according  to 
their  trades,  were  seen  walking  in  procession  along  the  quays  and  the 
boulevards.  They  marched  slowly  and  in  good  order;  they  had  no 
weapons ;  their  demeanour  was  grave,  and  not  a  cry  was  uttered  by  the 
saddened  multitude.  In  this  manner  they  proceeded  to  the  hotel  of  the 
prefect  of  police  to  demand  justice  for  themselves,  and  compassion  for  their 
wives  and  children ;  for  the  revolution  they  had  accomplished  had  been 
fatal  to  them.  Already,  on  the  13th  of  August,  a  numerous  assemblage 
of  journeymen-butchers  had  traversed  the  city,  silently  by  torchlight. 

Ere  long  an  extreme  agitation  manifested  itself  among  the  people. 
Wretches,  covered  with  dirty  rags,  just  as  Paris  had  lately  seen  them 
braving  death,  assembled  tumultuously  in  the  public  places.  Concourses 
gathered  before  the  offices  of  the  several  ministers,  in  the  Place  de  Greve, 
in  front  of  the  Palais  Roya^  and  in  every  spot  that  was  the  abode  of 
power  and  pleasure.  The  sufferings  of  the  poor  found  expression  by 
turns  in  fiery  invectives  and  in  touching  lamentations.  Some  bewailed 
the  abrupt  suspension  of  work,  others  Uie  diminution  of  wages:  some 
indignantly  denounced  the  preference  given  in  certain  factories  to  foreign 
workmen;  all  execrated  the  murderous  influence  of  machinery.  Have 
%ve  fought  for  so  little?  they  exclaimed.  Here  we  are,  worse  off  ai\er 
the  event  than  before  it:  what  a  destiny  is  ours,  and  what  do  they  mean 
by  talking  of  our  victory?  They  call  us  the  sovereign  people,  and  we  are 
not  even  proprietors  of  our  own  hands  and  arms.  We  have  saved  the 
country,  so  they  declare,  and  our  families  droop  around  us,  with  no 
alternative  but  beggary  or  despair. 

Thus  were  fearful  discords  already  beginning  to  show  themselves. 
The  bourgeoisie,  all  powerful  in  society  by  its  possession  of  the  soil,  of 
capital,  and  of  credit,  had  now  only  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
its  political  supremacy.  The  people,  on  the  other  hand,  too  ignorant  as 
yet  to  desire  any  share  of  civil  power,  writhed  under  the  yoke  of  a  social 
system  that  entailed  on  it  nothing  but  oppression. 

It  is  certain  that  the  revolution  of  July  had  rendered  the  suflTerings  of 
the  working  classes  more  acute.  The  vanquished  party  consisted  of  opu- 
lent men ;  its  defeat  was  a  heavy  blow  to  all  the  employments  dependent 
on  luxury.  The  future  too,  was  uncertain ;  war  was  possible;  and  the  en- 
thusiasm affected  by  statesmen  only  veiled  the  distrust  that  narrowed  the 
hearts  of  the  rich.  Hence  irreparable  disasters,  and  among  the  people 
a  bitterness  of  feeling  exasperated  by  disappointed  hopes. 

The  first  measures  adopted  by  the  government  v»ere  not  of  a  nature  to 
calm  this  effervescence.  The  law  proposed  by  Marshal  Gerard  to  assure 
the  position  of  military  officers  assuredly  in^bodied  a  great  principle; 
nevertheless,  this  eager  solicitude  displayed  as  to  the  army  might  appear 
menacing  at  the  commencement  of  a  reign.  As  for  M.  Guizot's  bill, 
respecting  the  re-election  of  deputies  promoted  to  public  offices,  it  tended 
to  realize  a  reform  that  was  futile  under  the  circumstances. 

Great  political  situations  demand  great  enterprises;  but  the  boar- 
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geoisie  having  arrived  at  the  goal  of  its  wishes,  its  pdicy  was  now  to 
hinder  the  awakening  of  new  desires  ;  it  would  naturally  seek  to  tame 
down  every  thing,  because  that  was  the  surest  way  of  bridling  public 
impetuosity. 

It  was  in  the  spirit  of  this  undignified  policy  that  M.  Guizot  said,  on 
demanding  of  the  chamber  a  credit  of  five  millions,  to '  be  applied  to 
public  works ;  **  The  commotion  of  a  great  shock  cannot  subside  in  a 
day,  and  rumour  is  still  strong  after  danger  is  past.  The  good  sense 
of  the  people  admits  this^  and  seeks  in  work  a  refuge  against  fresh  agi- 
tations." 

Subsequently  M.  Guizot  imbodied  the  same  thought  with  cruel  preci- 
sion in  an  apothegm,  exclaiming,  **  Work  is  a  bridle" 

Be  this  as  it  may,  trouble  went  on  increasing  in  the  capital,  and  began 
even  to  spread  beyond  it.  The  workmen  of  Rouen  demanded  an 
augmentation  of  wages,  or  a  diminution  of  their  toil.  In  many  places 
the  collection  of  duties  and  taxes  was  put  a  stop  to  by  vigorous  resist- 
ance. In  the  month  of  August  alone,  th9  treasury  sustained  a  loss  of 
two  millions  out  of  thirteen  which  the  indirect  contributions  should  have 
brought  in.  Lastly,  the  tax  on  drink  was  so  strongly  resisted,  that  the 
chamber  were  obliged  to  sanction  provisionally  a  law  substituting  a 
composition  for  the  ordinary  mode  of  payment,  at  the  option  of  the 
vender. 

Now  whilst  the  people  were  suffering  and  palpitating,  the  bourgeoisie 
continued  to  indulge  in  the  intoxication  of  its  own  success.  The  theatres 
resounded  with  patriotic  songs.  A  commission  had  been  named  for  the 
distribution  of  the  national  rewards:  was  this  enough  for  ther  braving  of 
so  many  dangers  and  evils?  Deputations  from  all  points  of  France  laid 
at  the  feet  ofthe  monarch  those  homages  that  are  rendered,  without  va- 
riation, to  every  prince ;  and  Louis  Philippe  accepted  them  with  a  good- 
natured  simplicity  that  afforded  his  courtiers  welcome  opportunities'for 
the  parade  of  their  zeal.  The  poets  rapturously  celebrated  the  virtues 
of  the  king,  and  linked  them  with  the  heroism  of  the  people.  A  banquet 
of  400  covers  was  given  by  the  city  to  General  Lafayette.  The  fiimilies 
that  wanted  bread  saw  all  this ;  they  murmured  at  it  perh^ ;  but  in  an 
imperfect  state  of  society,  the  murmurs  of  the  poor  die  away  without  an 
echo  when  they  are  not  converted  by  a  sad  fatality  into  cries  of  battle. 

Nothing  was  left  undone  to  take  from  the  complaints  of  the  peopl6 
that  character  of  reality  which  they  derived  from  events.  In  a  little  paper 
addressed  by  Charles  Dupin  to  the  working  classes,  he  besoaght  the 
artisans,  whom  he  called  his  friends,  to  be  on  theif  guard  against  perfi- 
dious instigations.  The  liberal  papers  went  still  further,  and  denounced 
as  spies,  or  as  men  escaped  from  the  galleys,  all  ^hdse  workmen  who 
harangued  violently  against  machinery.  In  order  to  'sow  discord  among 
the  people,  and  so  fetter  its  strength,  a  bitter  and  virulent  protest  against 
the  disorders  that  were  dreaded  was  printed  and  published,  and  its 
authorship  ascribed  to  workmen,  whose  names  however  were  not  made 
known. 

Destruction  of  machinery  would  undoubtedly  have  been  a  brutal 
course  of  violence  on  the  part  ofthe  workmen,  and  one  from  which  they 
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would  haTe  been  the  first  to  sufier.  And  yet  if  machines  ultimately  pro- 
duce incontestable  advantages,  the  accid^tal  efils  that  arise  from  their 
sadden  introduction  are  a  eafficient  proof  of  the  vices  of  the  sodal 
system*  Execration  of  machinery  was  therefore  natural  among  poor 
workmen,  the  victims  of  homicidal  competition :  to  brand  them  with  the 
name  of  culprits  was  a  dishonest  manmuvre.  But  interests  that  are 
attacked  are  implacable,  and  nothing  comes  amiss  to  them  by  which 
they  can  defend  themselves. 

In  this  case,  it  must  be  admitted,  the  danger  was  serious :  accordingly 
the  legitimist  journals  did  not  hold  a  language  different  from  that  of  the 
other  public  prints.  The  men  of  the  beaten  party  would  not  have  been 
sorry  to  see  the  revolution  devour  itself;  the  loss  of  their  property  how- 
ever was  a  sacrifice  they  were  not  prepared  to  pay  for  the  gratification 
of  their  resentment 

The  leaders  of  the  people  had,  in  the  first  excitement  of  the  moment, 
uttered  words  of -pregnant  meaning ;  they  had  spoken  of  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people :  it  was  not  long  before  they  felt  afraid  that  its  pride  had 
been  too  strongly  excited.  To  turn  it  away  from  all  aspiring  hopes  by 
dexterously  depreciating  its  services,  and  to  give  the  bourgeoime  a  shar« 
in  the  glory  of  the  fight  which  should  serve  to  account  tor  the  part  it 
took  in  the  triumph,  henceforth  became  the  most  earnest  endeavour  of 
the  Orleanists. 

"  The  working  people  of  Paris,"  said  the  Natunud  of  the  18th  August, 
1S30,  "  is  not  the  people;  it  is  only,  like  the  artists,  the  shopkeepers, 
d&c,  a  part  of  the  people." 

Thus  to  divest  the  word  people  of  its  ordinary  signification  would 
have  faKeen  but  a  frivolous  caprice,  if  the  new  definition  had  not  concealed 
important  ulterior  intentions.  The  fact  was,  there  was  a  wish  to  throw 
into  the  shade  all  that  was  brilliant  and  original  in  the  seizure  of  the 
thoroughfares  by  the  multitude.  And  again,  that  community  of  interests 
which  was  assumed  in  words  without  i^ing  carried  out  in  the  practice 
of  social  life,  was  designed  either  to  disarm  or  to  calumniate  the  popular 
discontent 

A  truce  wife  made  to  these  bickerings,  by  the  review  of  the  national 
guard,  which  took  place  on  the  29th  of  August.  A  tent  was  pitched 
for  the  king  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  which  was  crowded  with  an  armed 
host  Generid  Lafayette  distributed  the  colours  to  the  several  legions, 
and  received  their  oaths  of  fidelity  in  the  king's  name.  The  sun  shone 
with  the  roost  dnzz^ng  lustre ;  the  equipment  of  the  legions  was  mag- 
nificent The  ei^tbusiasm  kindled  by  the  revolution  of  July,  and  which 
'  had  hot  jet  subsided,  broke  out  during  that  whole  gala-day  in  impas- 
sioned acclamations'  and  songs  of  triumph.'  The  delight  of  the  new 
monarch  must  have  been  great,  for  his  popularity  at  that  time  seemed 
immense,  and  dmost  equal  to  that  of  Lafayette. 

But  at  th^  very  same  time  there  was  talk  of  a  tragical  and  mysterious 
event,  that  was  for  ever  to  hold  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  early  annals 
of  the  reign. 

It  would  be  enough  to  make  bare  mention  of  that  event,  had  it  been 
one  to  excite  only  a  frivolous  curiosity  or  a  transient  emotion  among  the 
TOU  I. — 18 
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people :  but  there  waar  this  much  remarkable  in  it,  that  beside  the  . 
disasters  of  grandeur  punished  in  the  successor  of  Louis  XIV.  it  dis- 
played in  the  last  of  the  Cond^s  the  woes  of  grandeur  fallen.  Then  it 
gave  rise  to  discussions  the  noise  of  which  drowned  the  joyous  accla- 
mations which  human  baseness  raises  round  new  thrones,  and  it 
awojce  strange  and  terrible  suspicions,  the  envenomed  trace  of  which  we 
shall  discover  in  the  subsequent  contests.  It  is  for  this  reason  I  have 
judged  that  a  detailed  account  of  such  a  matter  cannot  i>e  unwelcome 
or  superfluous.* 

When  the  revolution  of  July  broke  out,  the  Due  de  Bourbon,  Prince 
de  Coade,  was  living  quietly  on  his  domains,  a  stranger  alike  to  the 
cares  of  politics  and  to  its  perils.  But  his  mind  was  seized  with  deep 
dismay  at  the  news  of  the  misfortunes  that  smote  him  in  the  persons  of 
his  kindred.  He  trembled  for  Charles  X.,  he  trembled  for  himself;  and 
ere  long  his  fears  and  his  sorrows  were  aggravated  by  all  the  tortures 
of  uncertainty.  Overwhelmed  with  years  and  infirmities,  he  had  a  right 
to  await  the  accomplishment  of  his  destiny  without  accelerating  it  by  a 
useless  devotedness?  Or  ought  he,  rekindling  his  energies  by  the 
recollection  of  his  youthful  fights  and  feuds,  to  go  and  join  his  unfor- 
tunate master,  and  ofler  him,  if  not  the  aid,  at  least  the  consoling  offices 
of  a  fearless  fidelity?  The  place  of  a  Cond^  is  by  his  king's  side  in  the 
hour  of  danger,  was  whispered  in  the  prince's  ear  by  his  most  zealous 
retainers;  and-  M.  Ghonlot  exclaimed,  in  answer  to  less  spirited  admo- 
nitions, **  When  the  Prince  of  Cond^  took  up  arms  in  1793,  did  he  wait 
for  the^dvice  of  the  Due  d'Orl^ans?" 

But  the  feeble  old  man  was  then  wholly  under  the  control  of  a  woman 
whose  origin  was  obscure,  whose  family  name  was  uncertain,  who  had 
formerly,  it  was  said,  figured  on  the  boards  of  Covent-garden  Theatre, 
who  having  afterwards  formed  a  connexion  with  a'  foreigner  of  enormous 
wealth,  had  lived  at  Turnham-green  on  the  wages  of  dishonour,  and  who, 
lastly,  having  become  all  powerful  over  the  heart  of  the  Due  de  Bourbon, 
had  married  the  Baron  de  Feucheres,  a  frank,  honest  soldier,  whose 
abused  good  faith  served  for  some  time  to  conceal  the  scandal  of  adul- 
terous amours.  Now  by  a  concatenation  of  circumstances,  which  it  is 
not  unprofitable  to  relate,  the  interests  of  that  woman  became  closely 
connected  with  those  of  the  house  of  Orleans. 

Endowed  with  talent,  grace*  and  beauty,  at  once  insinuating  and 
imperious,  fond  and  haughty  by  turns,  Madame  de  Feucheres  had,  by 
her  influence  over  the  Due  de  Bourbon,  obtained  the  testamentary 
bequest  of  the  domains  of  St.  Leu  and  Boissy  in  1824,  and  various 
sums  amounting  in  all  to  a  million,  in  1625.  She  coveted  still  more. 
By  and  by  she  obtained  the  proceeds  of  the  forest  of  Enghien,  in  addition 
to  those  of  Boissy  and  St.  Leu,  of  which  she  had  by  anticipatipn  the 

*  The  narratire  the  reader  i>  about  to  peruse  is  founded  not  only  on  an  attentive 
examination  and  comparison  of  the  various  depositions  made  during  a  long  judicinl 
inquiry,  but  also  on  official  documents  and  authentic  papers  kindly  communicated 
to  us. 

We  haife  thought  it  our  duty  to  relate  circumstances  of  little  apparent  importance, 
because  they  are,  in  reality,  of  serious  significance,  and  may  serve  towards  the  solution 
ul'  10  imporunt  and  so  melancholy  a  problem. 
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actoal  enjoyment;  and  even  this  was  not  enough  to  satiate  her  cravings. 
Bat  a  secret  uneasiness  no  doubt  troubled  her  in  the  exercise  of  her 
unbounded  power  over  the  duke :  she  had  reason  to  fear  that  the  death 
of  her  benefactor  would  leave  her  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  his  heirs 
whom  she  stripped  of  their  inheritance,  to  the  lawsuits  which  captation 
provokes,  perhaps  to  the  indignation  of  public  opinion.  This  was  an 
awkward  dilemma,  and  one  which  has  given  the  enemies  of  Madame  de 
Feuchdres  reason  to  believe  that  in  causing  the  Due  d'Aumale  to  be 
adopted  bj  the  Due  de  Bourbon,  her  onlj  object  had  been  to  secure 
herself  the  patronage  of  a  powerful  house. 

What  is  certain  is,  that  in  a  letter  written  in  1827,  in  reply  to  one  in 
which  the  baroness  offered  heir  services,  the  Duchesse  d'Orl^ans  wrote 
thus  to  her :  "  I  am  very  much  touched,  madame,  by  what  you  tell  me 
of  your  anxiety  to  bring  about  that  result  which  you  look  on  as  likely  to 
fulfil  the  wishes  of  M.  le  Due  de  Bourbon  ;  and  believe  me  if  I  have  the 
happiness  to  find  my  son  become  his  adopted  child,  you  will  receive 
from  us  at  all  times  and  in  all  circumstances  that  support  for  you  and 
yours  which  you  are  pleased  to  demand,  and  of  which  a  mother's  gratitude 
will  be  for  you  a  sure  guarantee." 

It  must  have  been  a  sore  trial  for  a  woman  like  the  Duchesse  d'Or- 
]6ans  to  associate  her  maternal  hopes  with  such  equivocal  advocacy.  She 
consented  to  do  so  however ;  but  the  dignity  of  her  character  reappeared 
in  this  other  passage  of  her  letter:  "  We  have  thought  it  our  duty  to 
abstain  from  any  proceeding  which  might  have  the  appearance  of  prompt- 
ing a  choice  or  wishing  to  anticipate  it." 

It  seems  that  this  reserve  was  regarded  by  the  Due  d'Orl^ans  as  a 
scruple  from  which  he  was  at  liberty  to  free  himself  Learning  from 
Madame  de  Feucheres,  on  the  2d  of  May,  1829,  that  she  had  written  a 
pressing  and  impassioned  letter  to  her  lover,  urging  him  to  adopt  the 
Due  d' Aumale,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  address  himself  directly  to  the  Due 
de  Bourbon.  He  let  him  know  in  perfectly  measured  and  becoming 
language  how  much  he  was  touched  by  the  kind  offices  of  Madame 
de  Feucheres,  and  how  proud  it  would  make  him  to  have  the  glorious 
name  of  Oond^  borne  by  one  of  his  sons. 

The  Due  de  Bourbon  was  seized  with  deep  uneasiness  at  this  unex- 
pected blow.  Though  he  had  always  in  his  intercourse  with  the  Orleans 
family,  conducted  himself  with  exquisite  politeness,  which  sometimes 
even  assumed  the  outward  tokens  of  friendship,  he  saw  as  little  as  possi- 
ble of  the  Due  d'Orleans,  received  his  infrequent  visits  with  hesitation, 
and  hardly  ever  wrote  to  him  except  to  enter  into  explanations  of  the 
frivolities  of  ceremony,  frivolities  to  which  the  Due  d'Orleans,  all  bour- 
geois as  we  have  since  seen  him,  attached  inordinate  importance.  The 
Due  de  Bourbon  had  consented  to  be  godfather  to  that  young  Due 
d'Aumale,  who  was  talked  of  to  him,  but  in  doing  so  he  had  no  intention 
of  making  him  his  heir.  To  leave  the  inheritance  of  the  Cond^s  to  a 
family  which  had  had  at  its  head  the  enemy  of  the  noblesse  and  of  the 
monarchy,  appeared  to  the  old  leader  of  the  armed  emigration  a  betrayal 
of  duty  and  almost  an  impiety.  He  could  not  forget  that  a  d'Orl^ans, 
•  carrying  his  court  into  an  assembly  of  regicides,  had  voted- for  the  death 
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of  Louis  X  Vr.,  and  that  another  d'Orieans  had  fought  under  the  banners 
of  Dumogriez.  But  on  the  one  hand  how  could  he  without  insult 
refuse  what  he  was  supposed  to  be  so  desirous  of  giving?  And  on  the 
other  how  was  he  to  bear  up  against  the  violent  anger  of  Madame  de 
Feucheres?  Besides  the  crafty  baroness  had  taken  care  to  write  to  him, 
"  The  king  and  the  royal  family  wish  that  you  should  make  choice  of  a 
prince  of  your  family  to  be  one  day  the  inheritor  of  your  name  and  for- 
tune. It  is  thought  that  I  am  the  only  obstacle  to  the  fulfilment  of  thia 
wish. ...  I  entreat  you  to  put  an  end  to  this  painful  situation  by  adoptp 
ing  an  heir. . .  .  You  will  thereby,  my  dearest  friend,  secure  the  good 
will  of  the  royal  family  and  a  less  unhappy  future  for  your  poor  Sophie." 

The  Due  de  Bourbon  was  not  capable  of  resisting  intercessions  of 
this  kind :  still  there  was  something  in  them  so  despotic,  so  importunate, 
that  he  could  not  suppress  his  indignation.  He  complained  bitterly  to 
Madame  de  Feucheres,  that  without  consulting  him,  without  inquiring 
what  were  his  intentions,  she  had  entered  upon  so  important  an  affair 
with  the  Due  d'Orleans.  The  baroness  let  the  storm  blow  over ;  and 
that  same  day  she  wrote  to  the  prince  that  the  Due  d'Orl^ans  was  on  the 
point  of  setting  out  for  London,  that  she  eipeoted  him  to  break&st,  that 
the  opportunity  was  a  favourable  one  for  an  interview,  and  tliat  it  might 
take  place  *'  without  any  thing  positive  being  said." 

Thus  beset  and  harassed  on  all  sides,  and  deprived  even  of  the  possi* 
bility  of  reflecting,  the  Due  de  Bourbon  gave  way;  the  desired  interview 
took  place.  No  decision,  however,  was  come  to.  Still  the  Due  d'Or- 
l^ans  felt  already  so  assured  of  the  fulfilment  of  his  hopes,  that  he 
•ecredy  directed  one  of  his  lawyers,  M.  Dupin,  to  prepare  the  draft  of  a 
will  in  favour  of  the  Duo  d'AumaJe.*  This  drafl,  which  the  prince 
would  only  have  to  sign,  would  save  him  the  trouble  of  composition,  and 
facilitate  the  realization  of  a  plan  so  skilfully  contrived. 

Meanwhile  the  baroness  redoubled  her  importunities,  whilst  the  old 
prince  gave  vent  to  his  repugnance  in  lamentable  bursts  of  anger.  He 
had  known  no  rest  since  this  fatal  matter  had  occupied  his  thoughts ;  his 
blood  he  said  was  on  fire,  and  he  passed  whole  nights  without  sleep. 
Incautious  expressions  often  escaped  him  in  presence  of  obscure  wit- 
nesses, that  betrayed  the  agitation  of  his  mind ;  and  the  silent  retreat  of 

*  The  foUowiDg  it  the  letter  M.  Dupin  wrote  to  the  Dae  d'Orl^aos  on  thie  rabject : 

"  MoNtEioifEUR, — I  tend  yoa  herewith  the  dnfi  your  royal  highneu  directed  me  to 
draw  ap  before  year  departure. 

"  In  atrict  accordance  with  the  aeoreoj  year  royal  bighneia  enjoined  me  to  obeenre, 
I  send  you  my  lecond  minute,  written  with  my  own  hand,  aince  I  did  not  with  to  intrust 
it  to  that  of  another. 

"  The  aame  deaire  of  absolute  secrecy  has  proTented  me  ffrom  conrerring  with  the 
other  iurisconsnlts,  whom  I  should  haTe  liked  to  consult,  but  whom  your  royal  highness 
will  always  ha?e  it  in  your  power  to  question  if  you  think  it  advisable. 

"  Left  to  my  own  unaided  resources,  I  ha?e  done  my  best ;  I  ha?e  endeavoured  fully 
to  ensure  the  noble  wishes  of  his  Royal  Highness  M.  le  Duo  de  Bourbon  j  and  that  they 
might  not  in  any  cas0  prove  iUnsory  or  susceptible  of  being  attacked  by  third  paities 
always  litigiously  disposed  in  such  cases,  I  have  added  to  the  clause  relative  to  adop- 
tion  that  ot  a  formal  mstitntion  as  heir,  which  I  Judged  inditpentdbUf  to  the  validity  of 
the  entire  act.    I  have  the  honour,  Ike. 

<<DirvxvAtn6.» 
t  Underlined  in  the  original. 
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CfaantiUy  was  often  startled  with  the  sound  of  deplorable  altercations. 
'*  My  death  is  the  only  thing  they  look  for /'  exclaimed  one  day  in  a  fit 
of  despair  that  pallid  representative  of  an  illustrious  race.  Another  day 
he  forgot  himself  so  far  as  to  say  to  M.  de  Surval,  *'  Once  they  shall  have 
obtained  from  me  what  they  desire,  my  life  may  be  in  jeopardy." 
Finally,  with  one  of  those  strange  stratagems  on  which  the  excess  of  their 
irresolution  sometimes  casts  men  of  no  vigour  or  elasticity  of  mind,  he 
resolved  to  appeal  to  the  generosity  of  the  Due  d'Orl^ans  himself,  in 
order  to  escape  the  persecutions  of  Madame  de  Feuch^res.  "  The 
business  we  have  in  hand,  Monsieur,"  he  wrote  to  him  on  the  20th  of 
August,  1829,  *'  commenced  unknown  to  me,  and  rather  heedlessly  by 
Madame  de  Feucheres,  is  infinitely  distressing  to  me,  as  you  may  have 
remarked :"  and  he  besought  his  kinsman  to  intercede  with  the  baroness 
and  prevail  on  her  to  give  up  her  projects  respecting  the  Due  d'Aumale, 
to  whom  he  promised,  after  all,  a  public  and  certain  testimony  of  his 
affection. 

The  Due  d'Orl^ans  replied  to  thisf  singular  appeal ;  he  went  immedi- 
ately to  Madame  de  Feuch^res,  and  in  presence  of  a  witness  she  had 
taken  the  precaution  to  provide,  he  intreated  her  to  discontinue  her  suit. 
The  baroness  was  inflexible.  So  the  Due  d'Orl^ans,  without  compro- 
mising his  son's  prospects,  had  all  the  merit  with  the  Due  de  Bourbon  of 
an  honourable  act,  and  of  no  cdmmon  disinterestedness. 

This  was  too  forced  and  violent  a  state  of  things  not  to  end  in  some 
terrible  explosion.  The  Due  de  Bourbon  being  in  the  billiard-room  of 
the  palace  in  Paris  on  the  29th  of  August,  1829,  M.  Surval,  who  was  in 
the  adjoining  salon,  heard  loud  talking,  and  his  own  name  called  out. 
He  rushed  in,  and  found  the  prince  in  a  frightful  passion.  "  Only  see 
in  what  a  passion  Monseigneur  puts  himself,  and  without  a  cause,"  said 
Madame  de  Feucheres;  "  try  and  calm  him." — "Yes,  Madame,"  cried 
the  old  man,  "  it  is  horrible,  atrocious,  thus  to  put  a  knife  to  my  throat 
to  make  me  do  a  thing  you  know  I  so  abhor ;"  and  seizing  her  hand, 
he  added,  with  a  significant  gesture,  "  Well,  then,  plunge  the  knife  in  at 
once — ^plunge  it  l" 

The  next  day,  August  30,  1829,  the  Due  de  Bourbon  drew  up  and 
signed,  not  in  presence  of  Madame  de  Feucheres,  a  will  by  which  he 
made  the  Due  d'Aumale  his  universal  legatee,  and  secured  the  baroness 
a  bequest,  in  money  and  lands,  of  ten  millions  (40,000/.) 

Such  were  the  ties  subsisting,  at  the  period  of  the  revolution  of  July, 
between  Madame  de  Feucheres  and  the  prince  whom  that  revolution 
made  king.* 

*  The  following  it  t  letter  written  by  the  Due  d'Orl^aot  to  Madame  de  Feucb^rea, 
dated  October  27,  1829 : 

«  Our  little  d'Aumale  baa  been  somewhat  unwell,  but  not  ao  much  to  aa  to  cauae  ua 
any  alarm  ;  but  he  has  had  a  fever  in  consequence  of  overfatigue,  and,  we  believe,  of 
expoanre  to  cold.  We  aent  to  Clermont  for  M.  Lavoit,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  ^cole 
de  m^icine  and  of  the  great  hoapital,  mnd  vvho  is  very  akilful.  He  confirmed  ua  in  the 
opinion  that  there  waa  really  nothing  serious  in  the  matter.  In  fact,  the  fe  vr  has  left 
him  these  two  daya.    He  may  be  considered  quite  recovered  from  this  transient  India. 
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Enthralled  .as  he  was,  the  Due  de  Boarbon  could  hardly  refuse  his 
adhesion  to  ihe  new  dynasty,  but  all  his  affections  belonged  to  the  fallen 
monarch,  lie  asked  himself  with  terror  what  was  to  be  the  lot  of  that 
family  so  abruptly  hurried  from  the  throne  into  exile  1  he  burst  into  tears 
at  the  mere  mention  of  Charles  X.'s  name ;  he  had  renounced  all  amuse- 
ments, and  this  cry  of  sorrow  often  escaped  his  lips:  *' Ah!  it  is  too 
much  to  behold  two  revolutions;  I  have  lived  long  enough."  He  dreaded, 
too,  tempests  like  those  he  had  in  his  youth  seen  sweeping  over  kings 
and  nobles ;  and  thought  full  surely  that  brigands  would  overrun  the 
fields  and  pillage  the  chiteaux.  He  therefore  ordered  that  measures 
should  be  taken  for  the  protection  of  his  domains,  and  during  tbe  days 
immediately  succeeding  the  revolution  his  horses  remained  ready  saddled 
for  flight. 

These  apprehensions  did  not  last  long.  The  general  restoration  of 
tranquillity  soon  reassured  the  Due  de  Bourbon,  and  the  news  of  the 
embarkation  of  the  exiles  put  an  end  to  his  last  fears.  But  his  melan- 
choly survived  the  cause  that  had  at  first  accounted  for  it.  His  atten- 
dants remarked  this,  and  some  of  them  thought  they  perceived  a  singular 
change  in  his  demeanour  towards  Madame  de  Feucheres ;  her  name 
pronounced  in  his  presence  seemed,  at  times,  to  affect  him  painfully. 
His  fondness  for  her,  though  always  provident  and  anticipating  her 
least  wishes,  was  marked  with  a  sort  of  terror.  It  was  observed  that, 
contrary  to  his  long  custom,  he  no  longer  made  it  a  point  to  open  his 
letters  in  her  presence.  At  last  he  disclosed  to  M.  de  Ghoulot,  his 
capitmne  des  chasses,  and  to  Manowry,  his  confidential  vaht-dt'ckambre^ 
his  design  of  making  a  long  journey.  The  project  coincided  with  the 
demand  of  a  million  in  bank-notes  made  by  the  prince  to  his  intendant, 
M.  de  Surval.  As  to  his  motives,  he  communicated  them  to  no  one 
but  enjoined  the  strictest  secrecy  as  to  the  journey,  above  all  as  regarded 
Madame  de  Feuchdres. 

The  baroness,  on  her  part,  was  not  without  uneasiness  about  the 
execution  of  the  will.  She  would  have  been  glad  to  have  the  bequests 
in  her  favour  converted  into  donations,  and  as  the  duty  on  registration 
would  have  drawn  too  large  a  sum  from  the  prince's  coffers,  M.  de 
Surval  had  proposed  to  sell  to  Madame  Adelaide,  the  king's  sister,  the 
domain  of  St  Leu,  which  constituted  part  of  the  legacy  to  Madame  de 
Feucheres. 

Meanwhile  the  preparations  for  flight  attempted  by  the  Due  de  Bour- 
bon disappointed  his  expectation.  Manoury  was  to  have  procured 
passports,  taken  a  carriage,  and  gone  to  wait  for  his  master  at  Moisselles. 
This  arrangement  was  frustrated  by  the  impossibility  of  e;cecuting  it 

position,  and  on  hit  return  he  will  certainly  be  able  to  go  and  tee  hit  godfather,  when- 
e?er  he  will  have  the  good  nets  to  permit  him. 

"  Receive,  Madame,  the  very  sincere  assurance  of  hll  the  sentiments  you  know  I 
•entertain  for  you,  and  on  which  I  trust  you  ever  rely. 

(Signed)  L.  Ph.  x>*0kl£AR8. 

'*  Madame  la  Duchesse  d'Orleans  and  my  sister  request  me  to  present  you  all  their 
compliments,  and  we  all  beg  you  to  present  ours  to  M.  le  Due  de  Boarbon.*' 
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witiiout  haftng  it  talked  of.    Bot  the  prince  did  noC  the  less  persist  in 
his  wish  to  quit  St.  Leu.  ^ 

Dark  rumors  circulated,  at  the  same  time,  about  the  ch&teau.  It  was 
reported  that  ob  the  morniug  of  the  1 1th  of  August  the  prince  had  been 
fimnd  with  h^'s  eye  bleeding,  and  had  hastened  to  explain  the  cause  to 
Manoury,  saying,  "I  struck  against  the  night  table;"  and  that  on  the 
latter  venturing  to  reply,  "  The  table  is  not  so  high  as  the  bed,"  the  duke 
was  silent  and  embarrassed.;  that  some  minuteis  afterwards,  as  Manoury 
was  spreading  a  caipet  in  the  dressing-room,  he  found  a  letter  under 
the  door  of  the  secret  staircase,  and  brought  it  to  the  prince.  The  latter 
was  exceedingly  disturbed  on  reading  it,  and  then  said,  "  I  am  not  a 
good  story-teller;  I  said  I  hurt  myself  in  my  sleep;  the  truth  is,  that  on 
opening  the  door  I  fell  sideways,  and  my  temple  struck  against  the 
comer."  The  rancours  that  made  up  the  life  of  courts  are  ingenious 
and  implacable  when  they  are  armed  with  the  weapon  of  suspicion. 
Facts,  perhaps  unimportant,  received  a  gloomy  interpretation,  which 
was  corroborated  by  the  conduct  of  the  prince,  and.  his  apparent  feelings 
of  distrust.  For  instance,  after  the  accident  of  the  11th  he  expressed  a 
wish  that  Manoury  should  sleep  at  the  door  of  his  bedroom ;  and  when 
the  latter  observed  that  this  might  seem  strange,  and  that  it  would  be 
more  in  course  to  give  that  order  to  Lecomte,  his  vaki-de-^hambre  de 
service,  "Oh  no,"  replied  the  Due  de  Bourbon,  "  that  must  not  be." 
Lecomte  had  been  introduced  to  the  chiteau  by  Madame  de  Feoch^res. 

Some  days  after,  the  Due  de  Bourbon  was  visited  by  the  queen,  who 
brought  him  the  star  of  the  legion  of  honour,  and  came  to  comfort  and 
cheer  her  noble  relation.  He  appeared  pleased  and  grateful.  But  on 
the  evening  of  the  same  day  a  horseman  rode  towards  the  chiteau, 
taking  his  road  by  the  avenue  of  the  park,  on  which  his  horse's  hoofs 
sounded  less  sharply  than  on  that  leading  to  the  court-yards.  This  was 
M.  de  Choulot.  He  was  expected,  and  was  cautiously  conducted  to  the 
prince's  bedchamber.  ''  My  mind  is  made  up,"  the  latter  said  to  him. 
**  The  queen  brought  me  this  day  the  star  of  the  legion  of  honour. 
They  want  to  have  me  ftgure  in  the  chamber  of  peers.  That  is  impos- 
sible."   The  departure  was  then  definitively  determined  on. 

But  how  was  such  a  flight  to  be  kept  concealed?  M.  de  Choulot  had 
ascertained  that  a  carriage  had  been  stationed  for  some  days,  by  order  of 
the  baroness,  in  a  little  village  two  leagues  from  St.  Leu,  between  the 
forest  of  Montmorency  and  that  of  Lille-Adam,  and  that  the  driver  had 
orders  to  take  the  road  towards  England  on  receiving  an  appointed 
signal.  This  suggested  the  following  plan  to  M.  de  Choulot.  There 
was  in  the  ch&teau  an  old  vaht-de-chambre  who  was  not  unlike  the 
Due  de  Bourbon.  The  domestic,  dressed  in  his  master's  clothes,  was  to 
proceed  in  the  prince's  own  carriage  to  the  village  in  question;  there  . 
he  was  to  get  into  the  carriage  provided  by  Madame  de  Feuchdres,  and 
whilst  he  was  pursued  on  the  road  to  Havre,  the  real  duke  would  be 
escaping  in  the  direction  of  Switzerland. 

The  festival  of  St.  Louis  arrived  whilst  these  things  were  in  prepara- 
tion. The  inhabitants  of  St.  Leu,  who  loved  the  Due  de  Bourbon, 
gave  him  testimonies  of  their  affection  in  the  course  of  that  day,  with 
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which  he  was  toached  extremely,  and  which  would  have  been  enough  to 
dissipate  bis  political  fears  bad  he  retained  any.  He  gave  the  authori- 
ties a  very  gracious  and  flatlering^  reception.  Nevertheless,  on  hearing 
an  air  played  under  his  windows  which  reminded  him  how  many  de- 
monstrations had  been  lavished  on  that  royal  family,  which  was  now 
forced  away  to  distant  lands,  he  was  suddenly  overcome  with  sadness, 
and  cried  out  in  a  voice  of  deep  feeling,  **  Ah  1  what  a  flStel" 

That  same  day  Madame  de  Feucheres  procured  froni  Rothschild  a 
bill  on  England  for  half  a  million  of  francs;  whether  it  was  that  business, 
foreign  to  her  connexion  with  the  prince,  called  her  to  London,  or  that 
some  clouds  had  gstbered  between  her  and  the  Due  de  Bourbon.* 

Certain  it  is,  at  any  rate,  that  a  violent  scene  took  place  next  mornings 
between  the  prince  and  Madame  de  Feucheres.  The  former  was  heard 
loudly  uttering  the  name  of  M.  de  Choulot,  and  when  the  baroness  went 
out,  Manoury  found  his  master  seated  on  a  small  sofa  before  the  window, 
intensely  agitated,  and  asking  for  eau  de  Cologne.  After  this  accident 
^e  Due  de  Bourbon  despatched  a  man  on  horseback  to  M.  de  Choulot, 
desiring  him  to  hasten  to  St.  Leu,  where  he  was  wanted  on  business  of 
importance.  Nothing  extraordinary  transpired  during  the  rest  of  the 
day.  M.  de  Coss^  Brissao  having  called  on  the  prinee,  the  latter  kept 
his  visiter  to  dinner,  and  even  pressed  him  to  pass  the  night  at  the 
chiteau.  He  conversed,  not  without  sadness,  on  the  events  of  the 
day ;  wished  to  sign  forthwith  petitions  which  Genera]  Lambot  told  him, 
aa  he  submitted  them  to  him,  could  not  be  signed  till  the  next  day ;  and 
he  advised  his  guests  not  to  talk  at  table,  in  presence  of  the  servants,  of 
what  was  going  on  in  Paris. .  The  dinner  was  cheerful,  only  M.  de 
Cosse  Brissac  having  mentioned  some  caricatures  that  had  appealed 
since  the  fall  of  Charles  X.,  the  Due  de  Bourbon  seemed  affected,  and 
leaning  towards  Madame  de  Feucheres,  he  whispered  her,  "  Do  tell  him 
to  hold  his  tongue."  Play  began  at  nine  o'clock ;  for  the  prince  had 
resumed  his  usual  amusements  for  the  last  three  days.  He  played 
whist  with  Madame  Feucheres,  and  MM.  de  Lavillegontier  and  de 
Pr6jean ;  criticised  a  trick,  lost  money  and  did  not  pay,  raying  '*  To- 
morrow." 

He  was  to  set  out  on  the  31st,  and  such  was  his  impatience  to  quit 
St.  Leu,  that  he  had  ordered  Dubois,  his  architect,  to  prepare  his  apart-* 
ments  at  Cbantilly  in  all  haste,  even  should  it  be  necessary  to  work 
night  and  day.  Getting  up  when  cards  were  over,  and  crossing  the  hall 
to  reach  his  bedroom,  he  made  his  attendants  a  friendly  sign,  which  sur- 
prised them,  because  it  seemed  like  a  gesture  of  farewell.  Was  this  one 
of  those  adieux  in  which  the  thought  of  approaching  death  betrays 
itself?  or  was  it  the  melancholy  indication  of  a  projected  journey  and 
exile? 

In  his  bedchamber,  where  he  was  attended  by  the  Chevalier  Bonnie, 
his  surgeoU)  and  Lecomte,  his  val^-^e-chamhrt  de  service^  the  due 
remained  silent  whilst  the  former  treated  him  professionally,  and  the 

*  We  have  written  proof  of  this  important  fact,  which  hitherto  has  been  to  far  un- 
koown,  that  no  trace  of  it  it  diicoverable  in  the  docaments  pertaining  to  the  judicial 
inquir/,  all  of  which  we  ha?e  carefully  examined. 
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ktter  rnidrcflting  him.  But  no  notice  was  taken  of  this  ctfctrAistance 
by  either,  because  there  was  nothing  in  it  at  irarianee  with  the  prince's 
ofdinary  habits.  **  At  what  hour  does  Monseigneur  wish  that  I  should 
enter  bis  room  to-morrow  t"  said  the  valet,  as  he  was  retiring.  <*At 
eight  o'clock  "  replied  the  prince,  with  his  usual  tranquillity. 

The  Due  de  Bourbon's  bedchamber  was  connected  by  a  small  pa9> 
sage,  with  a  waiting-room,  which  opened  on  one  side  upon  a  dressing- 
room,  issuing  upon  the  great  corridor  of  the  ch&teau,  on  the  other,  upon 
a  private  staircase,  leading  to  a  lobby,  on  which  opened  the  apartments 
of  Madame  de  Feucberes,  and  those  of  Madame  de  Flassans,  her  niece. 
From  the  foot  of  the  private  staircase  ran  a  corridor  leading  to  the  ves» 
tiboleof  the  ch&teau;  and  from  an  intermediate  lobby,  that  of  the  entre^ 
j#/,  there  went  off  another  corridor  along  which  were  ranged  the  rooms 
of  the  Abb^  Briant,  secretary  to  the  Baroness  de  Feucberes,  of  the  widow 
Lacbassine,  her  femme-de'chambre,  and  of  the  married  couple,  Dupr^, 
her  special  servants.  The  two  latter  lay  in  a  room  directly  under  that 
of  the  prince,  so  that  they  could  easily  hear  the  sound  of  his  voice  above 
them. 

The  gamekeepers  made  their  usual  rounds  of  the  park,  on  that  night 
of  the  26th-27th.  Lecomte  had  locked  the  door  of  the  dressing-room 
aod  taken  away  the  key,  a  precaution  which  was  indispensable,  because 
it  oAen  happened  that  the  prince  left  the  door  of  his  bedroom  unlocked. 
Madame  de  Flassans  sat  up  writing  till  two  o'clock  in  the  morning:  she 
heard  no  noise;  neither  did  the  Dupr^s:  the  most  perfect  silence  pre- 
vailed all  night  in  the  chftteau. 

The  next  morning  Lecomte  knocked  at  his  masrer's  door  at  eifffat 
•o^clock,  according  to  orders.  He  found  it  locked,  and  the  prince  did 
not  answer.  'The  valet  went  away,  and  returning  some  minutes  after 
with  M.  Bonnie*  he  knocked  again.  No  replj.  Surprised  and  uneasy 
at  this,  they  both  went  down  to  Madame  de  Feucberes.  "  I  will  run  up 
directly,"  she  said,  **  when  he  hears  my  voice  he  will  answer ;"  and  she 
ran  out  from  her  room  half  undressed.  On  coming  to  the  prince's  door, 
with  M.  Bonnie  and  Lecomte,  "  Open  the  door,  Monseigneur,"  she  said ; 
*'open  the  door;  it  is  L"  Still  all  was  silent  within.  By  this  time  the 
alarm  had  spread  all  over  the  chiteau :  the  veiets-de^ehambre  Manoury 
•and  Louis  Lederc,  the  Abb^  Briant  and  M.  M^ry-Lafontaine  hurried  to 
the  spot.  An  iron  bar  was  brought  by  one  of  the  servants,  with  which 
Manoury  broke  in  one  of  the  lower  panels  of  the  door,  and  entered  the 
room  with  lecomte  and  Bonnie.  The  window-shutters  were  dosed, 
and  it  was  very  dark.  A  candle,  however,  was  burning  in  the  fireplace, 
but  there  was  an  iron  screen  before  it,  so  that  it  only  threw  a  faint  gleam 
against  the  ceiling.  By  that  dim  light  the  prince's  head  was  seen 
pressed  against  the  window  on  the  north  side,  so  that  one  might  have 
supposed  he  was  listening  intently  to  something  outside.  Manoury 
opened  the  window  on  the  east,  and  a  frightful  spectacle  soon  presented 
itself.  The  Due  de  Bourbon  was  hanging  from,  or  rather  hooked  upon, 
the  espagnoktte  of  the  window.* 

*  French  windows,  at  mott  readers  axe  aware,  open  on  hinges  on  each  side  lik« 
doors ;  the  two  centre  bars  are  closed  by  a  strong  bolt  called  an  etpagniMU, 
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The  door  was  open ;  e?ery  one  ruahed  in,  except  Madame  de  FaiF 
cheres,  who  fell  groaning  into  an  armchair  in  the  dreaaing-room.  At 
the  same  time  there  was  a  great  uproar  in  the  offices  of  the  ch&ieaii : 
V  Monseigneur  is  dead  I"  cried  the  bewildered  domestics.  The  prince's 
almoner,  hearing  hurried  footsteps  under  his  window,  hastened  to  the 
sad  scene,  and  saw  M.  de  Prejean  standing  by  the  glass  door,  with  dis- 
tracted looks,  and  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  Madame  de  Feucheree 
seated  close  by,  listening  apparently  to  M.  Bonnie's  words  of  eonsoli^ 
tion,  and  stretching  out  her  hand  to  those  that  entered  the  room.  Ma- 
noury,  going  up  to  the  almoner,  led  him  into  the  chamber  of  death,  and 
said,  "  There  is  Monseigneur !" 

The  Due  de  Bourbon  was  fastened  to  the  bolt  of  the  northern  window 
with  two  handkerchiefs  passed  one  within  the  other:  one  of  these  formed 
a  flattened  and  elongated  ring ;  the  other  an  oval,  the  base  of  which 
supported  the  lower  jaw,  and  the  summit  lay  against  the  upper  and  back 
part  of  the  head.  There  was  no  running  knot  on  the  handkerchief  that 
encompassed  the  head :  it  did  not  press  on  the  windpipe;  it  left  the  back 
of  the  neck  uncovered ;  and  it  was  so  loose  that  several  of  the  persons 
present  could  easily  pass  their  fingers  between  it  and  the  head.  The 
head  of  the  deceased  hung  on  his  chest ;  the  face  was  pale ;  the  tongue 
did  not  protrude  from  the  mouth,  and  only  pressed  against  the  lips ;  the 
hands  were  closed,  the  knees  bent ;  and  the  points  of  the  toes  touched 
the  carpet ;  so  that  all  the  prince  need  have  done  in  his  agony  was  to 
stand  upon  his  feet,  leaning  against  the  base  of  the  window,  and  thereby 
be  would  certainly  have  escaped  death.  These  obvious  circumstances 
were  strongly  at  variance  with  the  supposition  of  suicide :  they  struck 
most  of  the  beholders  with  surprise. 

The  authorities  arrived ;  first  the  mayor  of  St.  Leu,  who  caused  the 
condition  of  the  corpse  to  be  authenticated  ;  then  the  juge  de  paix  of 
Enghien,  who  had  it  taken  down  and  laid  on  the  bed ;  and  lastly,  the 
juge  d'instruction  of  Pontoise,  who  drew  up  an  account  of  the  locality. 
The  king  hearing  of  the  event  about  half-past  eleven  o'clock,  sent  M. 
Guillaume  his  secretary,  and  MM.  de  Rumigny,  Pasquier,  de  S^mon« 
ville,  and  Cauchy  to  St.  Leu.  No  notification  was  sent  to  Louis  de 
Rohan,  thoagh  the  next  of  kin  to  the  Due  de  Bourbon,  and  it  was  only 
through  the  public  journals  he  was  apprized  of  the  death  of  the  prince 
of  whose  inheiitance  he  had  been  deprived  by  an  unknown  will. 

The  ymous procds'Verhaux  drawn  up  that  day,  the  many  inaccuracies 
of  which  were  manifested  on  a  subsequent  judicial  inquiry,  all  con- 
cluded for  a  verdict  of  suicide  by  strangulation.  Indeed,  the  fact  that 
the  door  was  bolted  on  the  inside  seemed  to  put  the  idea  of  assassination 
out  of  the  question.  It  was  therefore  under  the  influence  of  an  opinion 
tending  exclusively  in  one  direction  that  every  thing  was  done  in  the 
first  instance;  and  so  strong  was  that  opinion,  that  M.  Bonnie,  finding 
it  impossible  otherwise  to  explain  the  voluntary  death  of  the  Due  de 
Bourbon,  thought  that  among  the  means  of  suicide  was  to  be  reckoned 
a  chair,  which,  as  he  afterwards  deposed  in  court,  could  not  have  served 
for  that  melancholy  purpose  on  account  of  its  distance  from  the  body. 
He  had  struck  his  foot  against  that  chair  on  entering  the  room,  and  he 
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had  stated  his  belief^  in  his  prods  verbal^  that  the  prince  had  stood  upon 
it  to  effect  his  own  destractton. 

Stilly  even  before  it  was  ascertained  how  easy  it  was  to  shoot  a  bolt 
into  its  staple,  from  the  outside  of  the  door,  the  supposition  of  suicide 
in  this  case  began  gradually  to  die  away  in  every  mind.  The  prince's 
age,  the  little  energy  of  his  character,  his  well-known  religious  feelings, 
the  horror  he  had  on  a  thousand  occasions  evinced  at  the  mere  idea  of 
death,  his  opinion  on  suicide  which  he  regarded  as  a  cowardly  act,  the 
serenity  of  his  last  days,  all  these  considerations  baffled  the  conjectures 
to  which  the  fastening  of  the  bolt  had  at  first  given  rise.  The  prince's 
hunting-watch  was  found  on  the  chimney-piece,  wound  up  by  him  as 
usual  on  the  preceding  evening ;  and  under  the  bolster  there  was  a  hand- 
kerchief, knotted  in  the  way  he  was  in  the  habit  of  doing  when  he  went 
to  bed,  in  order  to  remind  of  things  he  wished  to  remember  next  day. 
Had  not  the  body  too  been  found  in  a  state  of  incomplete  suspension  ? 
The  vaUt-dt'-pied^  Romanzo,  who  had  travelled  in  Turkey  and  Egypt, 
and  his  comrade  Fife,  an  Irishman,  had  seen  many  persons  hanged :  they 
declared  that  the  faces  of  those  who  had  thus  died  were  not  pale  but 
blackish ;  that  the  eyes  were  open,  the  eyeballs  bloodshot,  and  the  tongue 
protruding  from  the  mouth ;  all  which  signs  were  quite  opposite  to  those 
shown  by  the  body  of  the  Due  de  Bourbon.  When  the  corpse  watf 
taken  down  it  was  Romanzo  who  untied  the  knot  round  the  espagno- 
leiUf  and  it  was  with  difficulty  he  could  do  it,  so  skilfully  and  strongly 
was  it  tied.  Now  there  was  not  one  of  the  prince's  servants  but  knew 
that  his  awkwardness  was  extreme ;  that  he  could  not  tie  his  shoe-strings ; 
that  though  he  could  indeed  tie  the  bpw  of  his  cravat,  he  was  obliged  to 
have  the  two  ends  brought  round  from  behind  by  his  valet ;  that  he  had 
received  a  sabre-cut  on  the  right  hand,  and  had  had  his  left  collar-bone 
broken,  which  prevented  his  raising  his  left  hand  to  his  head ;  and  that 
lastly  he  could  only^ake  what  hunters  called  the  coup  du  roi^  by  throw- 
ing himself  backwards.  Even  admitting  that  the  chair  pushed  out  of  its 
place  by  M.  Bonnie  had  been  within  the  prince's  reach,  conformably  with 
M.  Bonnie's  declaration  in  his  proces-verbal,  and  contrary  to  his  subse- 
quent depositions  in  court,  but  little  conviction  was  wrought  on  the 
minds  of  those  who  knew  with  what  difficulty  the  old  man  climbed  a 
staircase,  and  how  he  needed  for  that  purpose  the  double  support  of  the 
balustrade  and  of  his  cane. 

The  doubts  arising  from  all  these  circumstances  were  corroborated  by 
certain  singularities  which  could  not  have  escaped  the  notice  of  those 
attendants  who  had  been  most  about  the  person  of  the  prince.  The 
slippers  which  he  seldom  used  remained  almost  always  at  the  foot  of  the 
chair  where  he  was  undressed ;  was  it  the  old  man's  hand  that  on  that 
fatal  night  had  placed  them  at  the  foot  of  the  bed?  The  prince  could 
only  get  out  of  bed  by  turning  in  a  manner  upon  himself,  and  be  pressed 
so  on  the  edge  of  the  bed  as  he  slept,  that  it  was  necessary  to  fold  the 
blanket  in  four  on  the  side  next  the  room  to  prevent  his  falling :  why 
then  had  the  middle  of  the  bed  been  found  pressed  down,  and  the  edges 
on  the  contrary  raised?  It  had  been  the  constant  practice  of  the  woman 
and  the  Jrotteurs  who  made  the  bed,  to  push  it  to  the  bottom  of  the 
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alcove,  and  no  change  had  been  made  in  that  respect  on  the  evening  of 
the  26th :  who  then  had  removed  the  bed  about  a  foot  and  a  half  from 
the  bottom  of  the  alcove  ?  When  the  room  was  entered  there  were  two 
candles,  extinguished,  but  not  burnt  out,  on  the  chimney-piece :  who 
could  have  extinguished  them  7  The  prince  1  He  had  then  voluntarily 
left  himself  in  the  dark  when  setting  about  such  complicated  arrange- 
ments for  self-destruction  1 

Madame  de  Feuch^res  supported  the  hypothesis  of  suicide,  and 
seemed  to  think  that  the  accident  of  the  11th  had  been  but  an  inefficient 
attempt  of  the  sort.  She  trembled  at  the  idea  of  the  Due  de  Bourbon's 
travelling  schemes  being  talked  of;  and  hearing  Manoury  speaking 
openly  on  the  subject,  '*  Take  care !"  she  said :  "  such  language  might 
compromise  you  with  the  king."  The  Abb6  Briant  showed  a  remarka- 
ble pertinacity  in  rejecting  every  other  supposition  than  that  of  suicide : 
he  spoke  of  the  enfeebled  mind  of  the  unfortunate  prince,  of  the  mani- 
festly impaired  state  of  his  faculties  during  the  last  days  of  his  life,  and 
concluded  that  he  had  committed  suicide  in  a  fit  of  delirium. 

And  now  broke  forth  in  all  their  hateful  coarseness  those  greedy  pas- 
sions that  prowl  round  every  bier,  and  flagrandy  display  the  viciousness 
of  those  institutions  which  the  ignorance  of  society  tolerates  and  adores. 
Beside  that  cold  body,  the  only  remains  of  a  vaunted  race — in  presence 
of  that  death  which  had  not  yet  a  name,  amidst  those  confused  murmurs, 
those  tears — the  inheritance  of  the  victim  was  already  coveted,  and  the 
idea  of  a  will  brooded  over  that  great  scene  of  mourning.  The  papers 
of  the  deceased  were  become  the  object  of  anxious  research.  **  Every 
thing  here  belongs  to  Madame  de  Feuch^res,"  said  the  Abb^  Briant, 
and  he  exhorted  M.  Dauvert,  the  head  of  the  plate  department,  to  watch 
carefully  over  that  portion  of  a  treasure  which  was  thenceforth  to  belong 
to  the  baroness.  Madame  de  Feucheres,  too,  appeared  to  be  yery  un- 
easy on  the  subject  of  the  prince's  papers ;  but  she  ascribed  her  uneasiness 
to  a  generous  motive,  declaring  her  desire  to  find  at  the  foot  of  some 
farewell  letter  the  name  of  the  man  who  had  so  loved  her. 

But  it  seemed  strange  to  all  the  Due  de  Bourbon's  servants,  then  when 
on  the  point  of  putting  such  a  dismal  project  in  execution,  he  had  lefl  no 
written  indication  of  his  despair,  no  token  of  his  last  hours,  no  mark  of 
affection  towards  those  whose  zeal  he  had  always  taken  a  pleasure  in 
recognizing  and  rewarding.  This  was  a  sort  of  moral  suicide  not  less 
inexplicable  than  all  the  rest  An  unexpected  discovery  put  the  climax 
to  these  accumulated  perplexities. 

Towards  evening,  on  the  27th,  M.  Guillaume,  the  king's  secretary, 
perceived,  as  he  passed  before  the  chimney  of  the  room  of  death,  some 
pieces  of  paper  relieved  against  the  black  sides  of  the  fireplace.  Stoop- 
ing down,  he  saw  on  those  pieces  of  paper,  which  lay  on  others  burnt  to 
ashes,  the  words,  king — Vineennes — unforttmate  son.  The  procureur^ 
g^n^ral,  Bernard,  arriving  next  day  at  St.  Leu,  the  pieces  of  paper  were 
put  into  his  hands  with  others  which  Lecomte,  the  valet,  had  picked  up. 
"  The  truth  is  here,"  was  the  instant  ejaculation  of  the  procureur-g^n^ral ; 
and  with  the  help  of  the  persons  present  he  put  the  fragments  together 
96  as  to  make  out  the  two  following  sets  of  lines : 
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Saint-Leo  tppartient  aa  ros 
PbtUippe 

Be  piJlIt,  ni  ne  brdl^a 
la  ehateau  ni  le  TilJage 
ne  faitet  de  mai  k  personne 
Di  \  met  amis,  ni  Ik  met 
gent.    On  iroas  a  ^ar^ 
mot  moB  compte,  je  n'ai 

nrir  en  aiant, 
ccBor  le  peuple, 

et  I'espoir  da 
bonkear  de  ma  palrie. 
Saint  Leo  et  ses  depend 
appartifeonent  \  Totre  roi 
Philippe:  ne  pill^  ni  ne  brOUa 

le  ]e  village 

ne  mal  k  penonne 

ni  #•  amis,  ni  k  mes  sena. 

On  vooa  a  ig^ria  mr  mon  cempte,  Je  n'ai  qo'k  mourir  en  toubfutant  Sonheor  et  pros- 
p6rite  ao  people  Fran^aia  et  li  ma  patrie.    Adien  pour  toujoura, 

L.  H.  J.  D£  BOURBON,  Prince  de  Cond6. 
P.8.  Je  demande  ^  6tre  enterrd  Ik  Vincenoea,  prfes  de  mon  inforton^  fils.* 

Many  were  pleased  to  see  in  these  strange  admonitions  a  proof  of  sai- 
eide :  but  those  who  were  least  ready  to  be  convinced  could  not  conceive 
that  these  were  the  adieux  of  a  prince  prepared  to  part  from  life.  In  their 
opinion  the  fear  of  the  pillage  of  St  Leu  was  not  reconcilable  with  that 
disgust  at  all  things  which  suicide  implies.    It  was  hardly  credible  that 
this  fear  should  have  possessed  the  Due  de  Bourbon's  mind  on  the  night 
of  the  26th-27th  August ;  that  is  to  say,  immediately  after  that  fdte  of  St. 
Louis,  on  which  he  had  received  so  many  testimonies  of  affection,  after 
the  kind  and  reassuring  visit  of  the  queen,  and  when  there  was  hardly 
any  trace  left  of  the  recent  agitation.    Neither  could  it  be  accounted  for 
why  the  Due  de  Bourbon  wrote  down  Louis  Philippe  as  the  proprietor 
of  St.  Leu,  which  he  well  knew  did  not  belong  to  him.     It  was  matter 
of  surprise  that  the  prince,  having  taken  up  his  pen  in  the  midst  of  his 
preparations  for  suicide,  had  said  nothing  precise  respecting  his  fatal 
project,  and  had  not  foreseen  the  frightful  suspicions  to  which  the  vague- 
ness of  his  words  would  expose  his  servants.     It  was  even  thought  that 
there  was  something  inconceivable  in  the  way  in  which  the  two  writings 
bad  been  found.     Those  two  papers  which  Louis  Philippe's  secretary 
and  Lecomte  had  so  easily  discovered  on  the  evening  of  the  27th,  by 
what  singular  chance  had  they  escaped  on  the  morning  of  the  same  day 
the  search  of  M.  de  Choulot,  Manoury,  Romanzo,  and  all  those  who  like 
them  had  examined  the  fireplace  with  the  utmost  care  ?    Was  it  to  be 
supposed  that  some  one  had  furtively  placed  the  papers  in  the  fireplace 
long  after  the  prince's  death  in  order  to  corroborate  the  opinion  of  suicide? 
They  had  been  found  lying  on  the  ashes  of  burnt  papers:  what  reason 

*  The  latter  document,  of  which  the  firat  woald  aeem  to  be  a  roagb  draft,  ia  to  tbia 
effect : — St.  Leu  and  ita  depend  .  .  belong  to  your  king  Philippe :  do  not  pillage  nor 
bam  the  .  •  .  the  Tillage  nor  ....  harm  to  any  one  neither  .  .  y  fnenda, 
Bor  to  my  people.  Yon  have  been  mialed  on  ray  account,  I  have  only  to  die,  wiahing 
proaperity  to  the  French  people  and  lo  my  country. 
Adien  for  ever, 

L.  H.  J.  BOURBON,  Prince  de  Cond^. 
F.8. 1  reqveat  that  I  may  be  baried  at  Yiacennef ,  near  my  anfoitanate  bob. 
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was  there  for  believing  that  if  the  prince  had  papers  to  destroy  he  shoold 
have  burned  some  and^torn  up  others  ?  These  striking  circumstaDces 
led  to  the  notion  that  the  writing  discovered,  had  reference  to  a  date 
pi'ei^eding  the  event,  and  was  only  a  draft  of  a  proclamation  drawn  up  bj 
the  prince  in  the  beginning  of  August,  whilst  the  revolutionary  storm 
Uta^  still  growling.  It  soon  became  known  that,  upon  the  first  breaking 
out  «f  the  disturbances  of  July,  the  Due  de  Bourbon  had  actually  thought 
of  issuing  a  proclamation,  and  thenceforth  the  second  hypothesis  acquired 
the  force  of  conviction. 

Thus  the  darkness  that  hung  over  this  sudden  death  thickened  at  every 
step.  M.  Marc,  physician  in  ordinary  to  the  king,  M.  Pasquier,  and  M. 
Mfrjolin,  were  sent  to  St.  Leu  to  examine  the  body.  They  were  of 
opinion  that  the  case  had  been  one  of  suicide.  But  this  scientific  verdict 
was  not  enough  to  allay  all  suspicions :  and  moreover,  it  was  immediately 
call.ed  in  question,  and  impugned  by  medical  men  of  celebrity. 

Two  parties  were  consequently  formed.  Those  who  believed  in  sui- 
cide could  allege,  in  favour  of  their  opinion,  the  proces  verhauz;  the 
melancholy  of  the  Due  de  Bourbon  since  1830 ;  his  terrors  as  a  royalist, 
a  man  of  opulence,  and  a  gentUhomme;  the  distracting  effects  on  his 
vacillating  mind  of  the  political  parties  that  had  recently  disturbed  his 
^ouse ;  the  act  of  beneficence  he  had  intrusted  to  Manoury  on  the  26th, 
under  the  fear  that  he  should  not  be  able  to  perform  it  himself;  his  mute 
adieux  to  his  servants  on  the  evening  that  proved  his  last ;  the  state  of 
the  body  which  presented  no  other  traces  of  violence  than  certain  exco- 
riations sufficiently  to  be  accounted  for  on  the  hypothesis  of  suicide ;  the 
state  of  his  clothes,  on  which  no  stain  or  marks  of  disorder  had  been 
noticed ;  the  bolt  shot  on  the  inside ;  the  physical  difficulties  of  assassina- 
tion ;  the  impossibility  of  saying,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  there  are 
the  assassins!  The  defenders  of  the  memory  of  the  deceased  replied  to 
these  presumptive  arguments  by  scenes  of  potent  effect  One  of  them, 
M.  Mery  Lafontaine,  suspended  himself  from  the  fatal  espagnokite,  in  a 
position  similar  to  that  in  which  the  prince  had  been  found ;  and  the  ex- 
periment proved  to  be  without  danger.  A  trial  was  made  of  the  possibility 
of  shooting  a  bolt  into  its  staple  from  the  outside  by  means  of  a  very 
slender  ribbon,  and  the  trial  was  fully  successful.  Suspicions,  which 
till  then  had  been  timid,  now  assumed  a  daring  and  violent  character. 
Names  were  uttered.  The  will  was  read:  the  exasperation  already 
existing  against  Madame  de  Feucheres  was  increased  when  it  was 
ascertained  that  she  had  leH  no  room  for  any  one  but  herself  in  the 
beneficial  remembrances  of  the  testator.  Accusing  remarks  were  circu- 
lated. It  was  related  that  Lecomte  cried  out,  overcome  by  his  feelings, 
in  the  chapel  where  the  body  lay  in  stale,  "  I  have  a  weight  on  my  heart." 
M.  Bonnie,  contrary  to  the  positive  assertion  of  that  same  Lecomte, 
affirmed  that,  on  the  morning  of  the  27th,  the  door  opening  on  the  private 
staircase  was  not  bolted,  and  that  to  conceal  that  terrible  circumstance, 
Madame  de  Feucheres  had  gone  to  the  chamber  of  death  by  the  longest 
way,  that  of  the  great  staircase ! 

The  Due  de  Bourbon's  heart  was  conveyed  to  Chantilly  on  the  4th  of 
September.    The  Abb^  P^ier,  the  prince's  almoner,  took  part  in  the 
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funeral  senrice.    He  appeared  carrying  the  heart  of  the  deceased  in  a 
Bilver-giJt  casket,  and  be  opened  bis  lips  to  pronounce  the  last  farewelh 
Beep  silence  prevailed,  and  prodigious  was  the  sensation  when  the 
aacred  onMor  uttered  these  words  in  a  solemn  tone :  "  The  prince  is  in-*  • 
nocent  of  his  death  in  the  sight  of  God/' 

Religion  presided  over  the  obsequies,  which  were  celebrated  witl^ 
much  pomp,  and  in  which  many  of  the  king's  sons  took  part  The  bedy 
having  been  .conveyed  to  St.  Denis,  the  episcopal  clergy  received  it  at  * 
the  abbey  gates;  and  the  prayers  of  the  church  and  the  usual  by  ran  for 
the  dead  echoing  through  the  arches  of  the  basilica,  accompanied  the 
coffin  to  the  vault  where  reposes  the  dust  of  kings. 

Such  was  the  event.  Madame  de  Feuchdres  hastily  quitted  St.  Le»» 
and  went  to  the  Palais  Bourbon,  pursued  by  strange  thoughts.  For  a 
fortnight  she  made  the  Abb^  Briant  sleep  in  her  library,  and  Madame 
de  Flassans  in  her  bedroom,  as  though  she  had  dreaded  seeing  some' 
funereal  image  rise  before  her  in  the  lonely  night.  But  soon  recovering 
from  her  emotion,  she  appeared  fearless  and  firm.  She  had  been  long 
gambling  at  the  Stock  Exchange  to  an  enormous  amount ;  she  followed 
up  her  speculations,  and  in  the  course  of  some  months  found  herself  a 
gainer  of  considerable  sums. 

Meanwhile,  unpleasant  rumours  were  beginning  to  rise  on  all  sides  ; 
the  princes  de  Rohan  were  making  every  preparation  both  for  a  civil 
and  a  criminal  prosecution.  At  St.  Leu  and  Chantilly  hardly  any  one 
put  credence  in  the  idea  of  the  late  duke's  suicide ;  in  Paris  the  most 
hardy  conjectures  were  thrown  out  in  the  stdons,  the  workshops,  and 
everywhere.  The  association  of  an  august  name  with  that  of  Madame 
de  Feucheres  supplied  the  rancour  of  party  with  a  weapon  of  which  it 
eagerly  caught  hold.  It  was  remarked,  with  malicious  sagacity,  that  the 
court  hady  on  the  27th,  taken  possession  of  the  theatre  of  the  event 
through  its  trusty  agents ;  that  the  Due  de  Bourbon's  almoner,  though 
on  the  spot,  had  not  been  called  on  to  take  part  in  drawing  up  the 
proces  verhaux;  that  M.  Qu^rin,  the  prince's  physician,  had  not  been 
invited  to  be  present  at  the  post-mortem  examination,  which  was  intrust* 
ed  to  three  physicians,  two  of  whom,  MM.  Marc  and  Pasquier  were  on 
terms  of  the  closest  intercourse  with  the  court.  It  was  asked,  with  a 
sarcastic  show  of  surprise,  what  could  have  been  M.  de  Broglie's  motive 
for  preventing  the  insertion  in  the  Mmiteur  of  the  speech  delivered  by 
Abb6  P^lier  at  Chantilly.  The  catastrophe  that  swept  away  the  last  of 
the  Ck>nd^8  from  the  field  of  history  and  the  growing  prosperity  of  the  . 
house  of  Orleans  were  placed  in  injurious  juxtaposition.  Lastly,  to  all 
this  were  added  a  thousand  silly  or  wild  exaggerations,  for  rancour 
always  compromises  its  own  success  by  its  violence.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  zeal  with  which  certain  courtiers  strove  to  gain  credence  for  the  sup- 
(K>sition  of  suicide,  turned  out  disadvantageously  for  their  idol ;  so  much 
blindness  is  there  likewise  in  baseness. 

A  decisive  means  was  open  to  the  king  for  putting  an  end  to  rumours 
that  did  not  spare  even  the  throne.  Surely  it  was  competent  for  him  to 
repudiate  an  inheritance  round  which  hung  so  many  black  suspicions, 
and  he  would  thereby  have  marked  his  accession  with  honour,  and 
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would  have  hamtliated  his  enemies.  But  Louis  Philippe  took  a  different 
view  of  the  interests  of  his  nascent  royalty.  On  the  eve  of  ascending  a 
throne,  he  had  hastily  transferred  to  his  children  his  property  which  he 
did  not  choose  to  unite  with  the  domains  of  the  state,  in  accordance 
with  the  ancient  law  of  the  monarchy.  This  was  a  sufficiently  plain  in- 
dication thatcontempt  of  money  would  not  be  the  dominant  virtue  under 
his  reign.  So  then,  though  the  richest  of  European  sovereigns,  his  only 
thought  was  how  to  have  his  son's  new  estates  managed  in  the  most  pro* 
ductive  manner. 

This  entailed  on  the  men  in  power  the  necessity  of  assuring  to 
Madame  de  Feuch^res  a  protection  of  which  we  shall  have  to  relate  all 
the  flagrant  indecencies.  The  baroness  was  invited  to  court,  and  met 
with  a  reception  there  that  immediately  became  the  talk  and  amazement 
of  all  Paris.  The  loud  voice  of  public  opinion  rendering  an  investiga* 
tion  necessary,  evidence  began  to  be  collected  at  Pontoise  in  the  month 
of  September,  but  nothing  was  neglected  to  hush  up  the  affair.  The 
conseUkr^nq^portem;  liHg  de  la  Huproie,  showed  a  determination  to 
elicit  the  truth;  he  was  suddenly  superannuated,  and  the  place  of  judge, 
which  he  had  long  desired  for  his  son-in-law,  was  granted  him.  The 
depositions  passed  into  other  hands. 

We  shall  see  by  and  by  to  what  account  so  many  questionable  cir- 
cumstances were  turned  by  the  eloquence  of  M.  Hennequin,  and  the 
resentments  of  the  legitimist  party. 

The  court  soon  ceased  to  be  uneasy  at  all  the  noise  around  it ;  but 
still  one  thing  annoyed  it.  It  was  not  unaware  that  there  had  long  been 
in  the  house  of  Cond^  a  secret  of  which  two  persons  were  always  the 
depositories.  That  secret  had  been  confided  by  the  Due  de  Bourbon, 
during  his  sojourn  in  London,  to  Sir  William  Gordon,  equerry  to  the 
Prince  Regent,  and  to  the  Due  de  Chartres.  After  their  death  M.  de 
Choulot  had  been  made  the  confidant  of  the  prince,  who  had  further- 
more, when  suffering  under  the  consequences  of  a  fall  from  his  horse, 
committed  the  secret  to  Manoury.  Nothing  has  ever  been  known,  or 
is  yet  known,  respecting  that  secret,  except  that  it  is  important  and  for- 
midable. 

Not  one  of  the  lessons  derivable  from  this  history  was  lost  upon  the 
people,  in  whose  bosoms  there  remained  an  imperishable  leaven  of  dis- 
trust; for  the  people  believes  with  alacrity  in  extraordinary  crimes. 
Victim,  moreover,  of  the  excesses  of  pride  and  the  usurpations  of  might, 
it  is  granted  to  it  to  enjoy  these  grand  spectacles  of  power  pKwtrated  or 
dishonoured,  and  of  ancient  races  extinguished ;  spectacles  which  Ood 
aflfords  it  to  lift  it  up  and  to  avenge  it. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Whilst  the  bourgeoisie  and  rojahy,  become  for  a  ^bile  united,  were 
oonsoHdatiog  their  domination,  the  foreign  sovereigns  were  gradually 
recovering  from  their  alarms. 

The  first  thought  of  the  new  government  had  been  to  obtain  recogni- 
tion: it  therefore  resolved  to  base  its  policy  on  the  maintenance  of  the 
Ireaties  of  1815.  This  was  preparing  for  itself  a  fearful  situation. 
Would  it  not  be  necessary  on  the  one  hand  to  truckle  to  foreign  powers 
in  order  to  please  them,  and  on  the  other  to  degrade  the  nation  in  order 
to  calm  it?  The  cabinet  of  the  Palais  Royal  did  not  foresee  these  con- 
sequences, or  if  it  did,  it  braved  them. 

On  the  19th  of  August,  1830,  Louis  Philippe  wrote  to  the  Emperor 
of  Russia,  notifying  his  accession.  The  substance  of  the  letter,  every 
expression  of  which  seemed  carefully  weighed,  showed  through  all  the 
fwms  of  timorous  obsequiousness,  what  was  to  be  the  attitude  of  the  new 
government  To  reassure  Europe  as  to  the  consequences  of  the  revolu- 
tion of  July,  Louis  Philippe  represented  that  event  only  as  an  unfortu- 
nate but  inevitable  act  of  resistance  to  imprudent  aggressions.  Himself 
be  exhibited  as  the  moderator  of  the  victors,  and  the  natural  protector 
of  the  vanquished,  thus  flattering  the  monarchical  principles  of  the  czar 
to  the  height  of  absolutism.  To  the  same  end  the  author  of  the  letter 
protested  his  respect  for  the  deposed  sovereign,  whom  he  designated, 
even  after  his  fall,  King  CharUs  X, ;  thus  doing  homage  to  the  principle 
of  legitimacy.  Louis  Philippe  softened  down  whatever  might  have  been 
obnoxious  in  lauding  the  charter,  by  calling  to  mind  the  fact  that  it  was 
a  fruit  of  the  invasion  and  a  gift  of  the  Emperor  Alexander.  Lastly,  he 
adroitly  gave  it  to  be  understood  that  the  peace  of  Europe  would  depend 
on  the  support  afforded  him  by  the  Holy  Alliance  ;  and  although  wholly 
devoted  to  England,  as  we  shall  see  by-and-by,  be  allowed  Nicolas  to 
hope  that  the  catastrophe  which  had  occurred  in  Paris  would  not  have 
the  effect  of  breaking  off  the  alliance  contemplated  by  the  Polignac  min- 
istry between  France  and  Russia. 

The  history  we  are  about  to  write  was  comprised  beforehand  and  in 
its  whole  jextent  in  this  letter. 

•  The  Emperor  Nicolas  no  doubt  bad  not  expected  these  marks  of  sub- 
mission of  the  French  government ;  for  on  the  first  news  of  the  revolu- 
tion of  July  he  had  taken  measures  for  making  war  on  France.  He 
sent  Field  Marshal  Diebitch  to  Berlin  to  determine  the  King  of  Prussia 
to  an  offensive  alliance ;  he  gave  orders  to  the  Russian  troops  to  hold 
themselves  in  readiness  for  an  approaching  campaign;  and  he  wrote  to 
Prince  Lubecki,  minister  of  finance  in  Poland,  desiring  him  to  provide 
funds  without  delay  for  putting  the  army  into  active  service. 

Prince  Lubecki  replied  that  Poland  had  eight  millions  of  florins  in  its 
treasury,  and  a  million  of  ecus  in  Berlin,  and  that  it  was  consequently 
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ready  to  undertake  the  preparations  for  war  requisite  under  the  circum- 
stances.* 

The  Grand  Duke  Constantine  pressed  the  French  consul  in  Poland 
to  swear  allegiance  to  Louis  Philippe.  This  consul  was  devoted  to  the 
elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons,  and  the  cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg  was 
afraid  of  seeing  his  place  supplied  by  an  agent  of  the  ideas  that  had 
triumphed  in  Paris. 

Such  was  the  disposition  in  which  the  letter  before  mentioned  found 
the  Emperor  of  Russia;  it  flattered  his  pride  without  subduing  his 
resentment.  He  did  not  even  take  the  trouble  to  dissemble  his  scorn, 
and  the  envoy  of  the  Palais  Royal  was  received  by  the  chief  of  a  yet 
semibarbarous  people  with  an  insulting  haughtiness,  to  which  the  go- 
vernment  of  the  Restoration  itself  would  not  have  submitted. 

The  attitude  of  Austria  was  not  by  any  means  so  hostile,  because 
its  diplomatic  interests  were  different.  The  cabinet  of  Vienna  was  not 
interested,  like  that  of  St.  Petersburg,  in  the  destruction  of  England.  It 
signified  little  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria  that  the  King  of  France  was 
English  at  heart,  provided  he  showed  a  disposition  to  bridle  the  revolu- 
tionary spirit,  and  to  shield  from  every  blow  the  European  system 
established  in  1815.  Louis  Philippe  promised  all  this.  His  accession 
was  therefore  to  be  hailed  with  joy  by  the  sovereigns  who  had  in  1815 
divided  the  spoils  of  France  between  them,  appropriating  the  secondary 
nations  like  human  cattle,  with  which  they  might  do  as  they  pleased. 
In  this  respect  Russia  herself  ought  io  have  rejoiced  at  the  accession  of 
Louis  Philippe :  and  she  would  have  done  so,  had  not  her  views  on 
Constantinople  given  her  a  special  motive  for  anger  and  resentment. 

M.  de  Metternich,  moreover,  made  his  policy  consist  in  avoiding  every 
violent  shock.  Fond  of  repose  from  egotism,  he  was  so  likewise  from 
incapacity.  They  alone  brave  the  storm  who  feel  within  them  the 
strength  to  master  it.  M.  de  Metternich  wished  to  enjoy  without  trouble 
a  reputation  easily  usurped,  and  the  falsehood  of  which  would  have  been 
exposed  by  the  least  complication  of  affairs.  He  did  not  content  him- 
self with  merely  receiving  the  assurances  given  by  Louis  Philippe  in  an 
encouraging  manner,  but  he  strongly  urged  the  King  of  Prussia  not  to 
delay  acknowledging  the  new  government ;  and,  in  fact,  it  was  by  way 
of  Berlin  that  the  recognition  of  Austria  arrived ;  that  x>f  Prussia  was 
joined  with  it. 

The  King  of  the  Low  Countries  had  not  hesitated  to  acknowledge 
Louis  Philippe,  delighted  as  he  was  to  see  on  the  throne  of  France  a 
king  who  renounced  for  his  country  the  lefi  bank  of  the  Rhine  and 
Belgium. 

As  for  England  she  considered  the  issue  of  the  Three  I>ays  as  the 
most  fortunate  event  in  her  history.  Thanks  to  the  elevation  or  the  l)uc 
d'Orl^ans,  it  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  English  that  the  revolution  of 
July  had  been  accomplished.  Accordingly  William  IV*  gave  General 
Baudrand  the  most  cordial  reception.  , 

The  joy  which  these  little  &mi]y  successes  caused  in  the  Palais  Royal 

^-DocttmenU  extracted  f>om  tlie  portfolio  of  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine',  «nd  pr^ 
dueed  bj  LA&yaUe  before  the  Chanaber  of  Depatiea  on  the  SSd  Mareb,  1881. 
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was  not  altogether  unmixed.  An  Italian  prince,  the  Duke  of  Modena, 
refused  to  recognize  Louis  Philippe,  and  Spain  pot  forth  an  offensive 
manifesto  against  the  government  of  July. 

The  Duke  of  Modena's  refusal  was  singular.  There  had  never  heen 
any  thing  in  the  relation  between  that  prince  and  the  Due  d'Orleans 
previously  to  the  revolution  of  July,  which  could  have  foreboded  a  hosti« 
lity  so  violently  pronoonced.  The  Duke  of  Modena,  who  was  said  to  be 
a  conspirator,  ouj^ht  much  rather  to  iiave  made  common  cause  with  a 
revolution,  on  which  all  who  conspired  for  the  independence  of  Italy  had 
BO  long  reckoned.  The  strange  insolence  of  his  refusal,  and  the  still 
stranger  impunity  allowed  him  by  the  cabinet  of  the  Palais  Royal,  gave 
rise  to  offensive  suspicions.  M.  Misley  had  been  talked  of  as  a  mysteri- 
ous agent  sent  from  luly  to  the  Due  d'Orleans  on  behalf  of  the  cause 
of  Italian  independence.  Some  shrewd  persons  thought  that  by  his 
adherence  to  the  treaties  of  1615,  Louis  Philippe  disconcerted  the  hopes 
he  had  inspired ;  that  the  Duke  of  Modena  was  exceedingly  irritated  at 
this ;  and  that  his  refusal  was  the  energetic  expression  of  a  displeasure, 
the  secret  of  which  it  was  impossible  he  should  reveal  to  Europe. 

The  manifesto  published  in  the  name  of  Ferdinand  VII.  by  M.  Calo- 
marde,  was  more  easily  accounted  for.  Spain  not  having  been  a  parti- 
cipator in  the  treaties  of  Vienna,  the  adherence  of  Louis  Philippe  to 
those  treaties  did  not,  in  the  eyes  of  an  absolute  monarch,  sufficiently 
cover  the  stain  of  his  usurpation. 

The  Palais  Royal  failing  to  win  the  Spanish  government  by  persuasion, 
determined  to  act  on  its  fears. 

The  news  of  the  revolution  of  1830  had  attracted  to  Paris  from  all 
quarters  of  Europe  the  most  illustrious  victims  of  the  tyranny  of  Ferdi- 
nand VII.  Brought  together  by  common  misfortunes  and  common  hopes, 
Mendizaba),  Istahz,  Calatrava,  San  Miguel,  the  Duke  de  Rivas,  Marti- 
nez de  la  Rosa,  the  Count  de  Toreno,  &c.,  had  formed  a  sort  of  junta 
in  Paris,  the  avowed  object  of  which  was  to  revolutionize  Spain.  The 
French  patriots  formed  a  second  association  in  support  of  the  former, 
under  the  name  of  Comti  Espasnoh  The  committee,  which  consisted 
of  MM.  Dupont,  Viardot,  Marchais,  Schce]cher,Chevallon,  Etienne  Arago, 
Ganja,'Loeve-Weimar,  and  Garnier-Pages,  began  operations  with  much 
ardour.  A  subscription  was  opened,  and  considerable  sums  were  col- 
lected. Colonel  Pinto  was  the  principal  intermediary  between  the  patriots 
of  the  two  nations.  M.  Calvo,  a  banker,  took  upon  him  the  financial 
interests  of  the  body  of  Spanish  emigrants.  The  project  of  raising  a 
loan  wa9  talked  off*.  To  form  a  military  chest,  enrol  refugees,  and  send 
them  to  the  Pyrenees  were  the  objects  on  which  the  Comitd  Espagnol 
employed  its  strenuous  exertions. 

Ere  long  it  was  assured  of  the  protection  of  the  government.  General 
Sebastiani  was  the  only  member  of  the  ministry  who  appeared  averse  to 
ftiy  intervention,  even  indirect.  M.  Dupont  having  personally  applied  to 
him  lor  his  co-operation  in  the  labours  of  the  committee,  he  replied  that 
the  first  duty  of  the  French  government  was  to  avoid  a  European  coo- 
fliet ;  Ihat  the  new  government  could  not,  without  compromising  itself, 
« assist  the  Spanish  revolutionists ;  that  for  his  own  part  bis  mind  was  fully 
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made  ap  to  exert  his  voice  in  the  coancil  against  every  measure  intended 
to  encourage  their  proceedings ;  that  as  a  man,  nevertheless,  but  solely 
in  that  capacity,  he  did  not  reftise  his  succour  to  misfortunes  that  grieved 
him.  "  But  in  that  case,  monsieur,"  exclaimed  Dupont,  "  there  is  war 
between  you  and  us." — "  Very  well,  there  is  war,"  the  minister  coldly 
replied. 

M.  Guizot  displayed  a  very  opposite  way  of  thinking.  He  replied  to 
M.  I^uis  Viardot  when  the  latter  besought  the  support  of  the  adminis- 
tration on  behalf  of  the  refugees,  "  Tell  those  who  sent  yon  that  France 
committed  a  political  crime  in  1825 ;  that  she  owes  Spain  a  signal  repa- 
ration, and  that  that  reparation  shall  be  given." 

But  the  committee  was  well  aware  of  what  weight  would  be  the  per- 
sonal adherence  of  the  king.  An  audience  was  therefore  demanded  of 
him  by  MM.  Dupont,  Marchais,  and  Loeve  Weimar.  A  day  was  ap- 
pointed, and  those  gentlemen  were  presented  at  the  Palais  Royal  by 
Odilon  Barrot.  The  king  received  them  with  exquisite  suavity.  He 
admitted  that  France  was  threatened  with  war  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine ;  that  as  dangers  might  at  any  moment  spring  up  against  her  on 
the  north,  it  was  important  that  she  should  be  secured  from  all  assault 
on  the  south.  He  added  that  the  protection  promised  by  Ferdinand  VII. 
to  the  Carlists  of  the  south  seemed  to  him  alarming,  and  that  it  was  con- 
sequently of  vast  political  importance  to  deprive  them  of  the  Pyrenees. 
He  said  too  that  he  was  not  unaware  that  this  policy  prompted  him  to 
combat  family  interests :  **  But  as  far  as  regards  Ferdinand  VII.,  they  may 
hang  him  if  they  like..  He  is  the  greatest  blackguard  that  ever  existed." 
The  representatives  of  the  committee  finding  the  king  thus  disposed, 
thought  it  was  a  favourable  opportunity  to  talk  to  him  of  the  projects  of  the 
Spanish  refugees.  These  were  to  offer  the  crown  of  Spain  to  the  Due 
de  Nemours  on  his  marrying  Dona  Maria,  whereby  French  interests 
and  the  political  system  of  Louis  XIV.  would  be  made  to  prevail  in 
united  Spain  and  Portugal.  Such  a  proposition  had  little  to  recommend 
it,  in  consequence  of  the  mutual  hatred  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portu- 
guese. It  was  not,  however,  on  that  account  the  king  rejected  it. 
He  spoke  without  any  disguise  on  the  danger  of  yielding  to  a  tempta- 
tion of  the  kind.  He  regarded  the  offer  o(  a  crown  to  one  of  his  sons  as 
singularly  rash,  and  he  did  not  choose  to  compromise  himself  in  the 
eyes  of  Europe.  As  for  the  subsidies  in  money,  for  which  he  was 
asked,  he  abstained  from  either  promising  or  refusing  them ;  but  some 
days  afterwards  he  placed  at  Lafayette's  disposal  a  hundred  thousand 
francs  out  of  the  privy  purse  to  aid  the  enterprises  of  the  Spanish  revo- 
lutionists. Sixty  thousand  francs  were  conveyed  to  Bayonne  by  M. 
Chevallon;  and  M.  Dupont  was  commissioned  to  go  to  Marseille  and 
deliver  forty  thousand  to  Colonel  Moreno,  who  was  to  transmit  them  to 
General  Torrijos. 

The  Spanish  refugees  thus  directly  countenanced  by  the  French  go- 
vernment, hastened  with  hearts  full  of  hope  to  the  conquest  of  their 
country.  Every  day  bands  of  thirty,  forty,  and  fifty  men  set  out  for  the 
Pyrenees,  with  drums  beating  and  colours  flying.  Passports  were  de- 
livered to  the  Tolunteers  by  M.  Oirod  de  TAin,  prefect  of  police.    The 
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impiriak  of  the  diligenoes  was  always  bespoken  beforehand  for  the  re- 
fugees. LasUj,  muskets  being  colJected  from  all  quarters,  and  M.  d'Ofa- 
lia,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  complaining  of  this,  secret  depots  of  arms 
were  made  with  the  consent  of  MM.  Moutalivet  and  Guizot. 

General  Mina  was  in  Paris  preparing  to  set  out  for  the  Pyrenees. 
Marshal  Gerard  had  an  interview  with  the  cdebrated  partisan  leader, 
lavished  on  him  the  roost  lively  testimonies  of  sympathy,  and  promised 
bis  cause  the  support  of  the  French  government.  *'  But  it  is  important," 
be  said,  "  not  to  do  anything  over  hastily.  Set  out  for  Bayonne  without 
delay,  and  pledge  yourself  to  me  that  you  will  engage  in  no  enterprise 
until  France  shall  have  put  herself  in  a  perfectly  satisfactory  position 
with  regard  to  Europe."  Mina  could  not  suspect  the  good  faith  of  Mar- 
shal Gerard ;  he  gave  the  promise,  and  set  out  *  for  Bayonne  without 
communicating  to  any  one  either  his  hopes  or  his  prospects.  When  he 
reached  Bayonne  he  kept  his  word  :  but  his  inaction  at  a  moment  when 
every  thing  depended  on  promptitude  and  daring,  very  soon  made  him 
the  object  of  painful  suspicion.  The  Spanish  refugees  formed  two 
camps,  on  the  one  side  were  the  partisans  of  France,  on  the  other  those 
of  England.  Mina  was  accused  of  treachery  by  some  of  his  country- 
men ;  it  was  thought  he  had  sold  himself  to  the  English.  Fettered  by 
his  plighted  word  he  could  neither  act  nor  defend  himself.  The  distrust 
so  natural  to  men  labouring  under  adversity,  sprang  up  amongst  the  refu- 
gees, divided  them,  impelled  some  to  dangerous  precipitation,  and  froze 
the  zeal  of  others.  A  worse  evil  was  soon  added  to  the  mischiefs  of 
these  divisions :  Ferdinand  VII.  had  been  seized  with  terror,  and  had 
made  known  to  Louis  Philippe  the  conditions  on  which  he  consented  to 
support  him.  This  was  what  the  cabinet  of  the  Palais  Royal  looked 
for.  Instantly  it  forbade  the  departure  of  the  refugees,  suspended  its 
aid  to  them,  took  means  to  disperse  their  masses,  obliged  the  authorities 
to  exercise  an  active  surveiUance,  and  sent  inhospitable  orders  flying  on 
the  wings  of  the  telegraph  to  Bayonne. 

Then  it  was  that  Colonel  Vald^s,  yielding  to  the  impulses  of  bis  de- 
spair, crossed  the  Bidassoa.  On  the  13th  of  October,  at  the  head  of  a 
small  gallant  band,  he  set  foot  on  the  sacred  soil  of  his  native  land, 
amidst  a  thousand  cries  of  Viva  la  Con$titncion,  and  without  any  other 
warrant  of  success  than  the  justice  of  his  cause  and  his  good  sword. 
Fortune  was  favourable  to  him  at  first :  some  generous  Spaniards  rallied 
round  his  flag,-  the  flag  of  an  outlaw.  But  painful  disappointments 
awaited  him.  Another  partisan  leader.  General  Chapalangarra,  had 
entered  Spain  under  the  fatal  conviction  that  he  had  but  to  show  him* 
self  to  raise  the  country :  and  his  reply  to  those  who  represented  to  him 
the  danger  of  such  excessive  confidence  was,  **  The  balls  know  me  too 
well  to  strike  me:  and  even  if  I  fall,  what  does  it  matter?  I  shall  at 
least  show  how  a  soldier  of  freedom  can  die."  These  last  words  were 
prophetical:  observing  a  royalist  post,  he  advanced  towards  it  alone, 
after  giving  orders  to  his  men  not  to  fire,  and  he  uttered  a  few  amicable 
words.  He  was  answered  by  a  volley,  and  fell  dead.  His  comrades, 
too  feeble  to  resist,  retreated   to  an   inn,  where    an    hundred   men 
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were  posted,  whom  the  royalists  had  caused  to  be  reconnoitered 
by  a  spy  disguised  as  a  vender  of  cakes.  This  post  was  vigorously 
assaiJedy  and  made  a  brave  resistance.  Eight  Parisian  volunteers 
fought  there  for  the  cause  of  Spain,  four  of  whom  were  killed ;  the 
other  four  after  a  gallant  defence,  succeeded  in  saving  themselves  by 
swimming.  Chapalan^rra's  troop  was  decimated  and  dispersed.  This 
first  check  was  but  the  signal  of  a  great  disaster.  Valdds,  deprived  ofi 
a  support  on  which  he  had  reckoned,  and  overborne  by  superior  forces, 
had  concentrated  his  strength  at  Vera,  where  he  could  not  fiul  to  be  sur- 
rounded and  destroyed.  The  news  reached  Mina,  who  then  resolved  to 
quit  Bayonne,  and  hasten  to  the  aid  of  his  brother  in  arms.  He  assem- 
bled  his  companio^is,  baffled  the  vigilance  of  the  authorities,  got  the 
betted,  through  the  kind  assistance  of  some  French  patriots,  of  &e  cus- 
tom-house officers  who  watted  to  seize  his  medical  stores,  and  at  last 
crossed  the  frontiers  after  many  obstacles  and  dangers.  A  most  serious 
misunderstanding  subsisted  between  Mina  and  Valdes.  The  former 
only  wished  to  force  Ferdinand  VII.  to  liberal  concessions,  the  latter 
wished  to  dethrone  him.  But  when  the  two  chiefs  met  they  shook  hands, 
sacrificing  their  mutual  dislike  to  the  cause  of  their  country  which  called 
them  to  the  same  field  of  battle.  Valdes  remained  at  Vera,  and  Mina 
marched  to  Irun,of  which  he  made  himself  master.  Unfortunately  the 
Spanish  leaders  had  not  been  able  when  they  commenced  their  enterprise 
to  foresee  all  the  dansers  that  awaited  them. 

It  had  been  agreed  that  whilst  Mina  entered  Spain  by  Navarre,  Ge- 
neral Placensia  should  simultaneously  enter  by  Aragon,  so  as  to  hold  the 
troops  of  the  latter  province  in  check.  But  the  arms  sent  to  the  latter 
general  were  seized  by  order  of  the  French  government :  five  hundred 
muskets  and  six  thousand  cartridges,  collected  by  General  Vigo,  were 
confiscated  at  Maulian,  and  a  similar  confiscation  took  place  at  Bagn^res, 
where  General  Gurrea  was  stationed :  for  the  French  government  was 
as  zealous  to  put  down  the  efforts  of  the  Spanish  patriots  as  it  had  at 
first  been  to  excite  them.  The  Spanish  government  too  was  carefully 
made  acquainted  with  every  thing  that  took  place  in  France.  The 
Captain^general  of  Aragon  was  therefore  made  aware  that  his  province 
was  not  menaced,  and  he  received  orders  to  unite  his  troops  with  those 
of  Navarre.  All  resistance  was  thereby  rendered  useless.  Mina,  who 
after  the  capture  of  Irun  had  occupied  the  heights  of  Oyarzun,  was 
warned  that  Valdds  was  on  the  point  of  being  hemmed  in.  He  imme- 
diately sent  him  his  cavalry  and  a  small  body  of  infantry  commanded  by 
Generals  Lopez-Banos,  and  Butron.  With  this  reinforcement  Valdes 
disputed  the  ground  foot  by  foot:  it  was  struggling  with  impossibility. 
He  was  forced  to  retrace  his  steps  across  the  frontier,  followed  by  such 
of  his  comrades  as  had  not  fallen  in  the  unequal  strife.  Alas  !  the  soil 
of  France  was  not  less  fatal  to  those  unfortunate  men  than  that  of  their 
native  land.  There,  where  they  expected  an  asylum,  many  were  to  find 
but  a  grave.  With  a  violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  the  audacity  of 
which  was  only  equalled  by  its  scandalous  impunity,  the  royalists  pur- 
sued their  enemies  even  into  the  French  territory  and  there  shot  their 
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priflooera.  An  aide-de-camp  of  Valdds,  filled  with  grief  and  indignation, 
would  not  pretferre  his  life  in  that  France  which  he  had  jet  loved  :  he 
returned  to  Spain  to  die  there. 

There  remained  to  Mina  only  a  small  force.  He  endeavoured  to  re> 
gain  the  fsontier.  Hardly  beset  on  all  sides,  pursued  without  respite, 
and  tracked  by  huge  Pyrenean  bloodhounds,  he  passed  two  days  in 
climbing  the  mountain-sides,  often  compelled  to  hide  in  the  depths  of 
the  ravines,  and  even  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks.  At  last  he  reached  Lorda, 
a  house  situated  a  league  from  the  frontier  on  the  French  side.  He  had 
traveled  thirty-eight  leagues  in  forty-two  hours;  his  hands  and  feet  were 
bloody  ;  and  the  wound  he  had  formerly  received  in  the  war  of  ind^ 
pendence  had  broken  out  afresh.  Several  of  his  companions  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  royal  carabineers  and  were  massacred  :  some  of  them 
were  shot  in  the  market  place  of  Irun,  amid  cries  of  Viva  el  Rey  abso* 
bdo. 

The  cruel  soul  of  Ferdinand  VH.  was  satiated  with  vengeance :  he 
ceased  to  threaten  the  cabinet  of  the  Palais  Royal.  But  from  that  mo- 
ment France  was  execrated  by  all  the  Spanish  patriots,  and  it  was  man- 
ifest that  if  ever  Sp&in  became  democratic  she  would  become  Ekiglish. 
Now  the  triumph  of  democracy  in  Spain  being  inevitable,  the  French 
government  had  re-erected  that  barrier  of  the  Pyrenees  which  the  genius 
of  Louis  XIV.  had  levelled. 

Whilst  France  was  losing  Spain  on  the  south,/ fortune  seemed  to  be 
opening  to  her  on  the  north  the  road  to  peaceful  conquests. 

There  existed  in  France  at  thb  epoch  two  governments,  that  of  Louis 
Philippe,  and  that  of  the  clubs,  the  Jbrmer  calculating  and  reserved ;  the 
latter  active,  impassioned,  loud-tongued,  and  fond  of  sudden  flights.  The 
party  in  Paris  that  talked  of  proselytism,  and  wished  that  France  should 
at  last  push  forward  to  the  Rhine  and  lay  her  hand  on  Belgium,  was 
composed  in  general  of  young  men,  unused  to  public  life,  of  little  wealth, 
and  consequently  of  little  weight  in  a  society  actuated  by  mercantile 
principles.  Nevertheless,  the  zeal  of  that  party  suggested  wiser  counsels 
than  did  the  fears  of  its  opponent.  In  the  perplexed  condition  of  Europe, 
prudence  consisted  in  daring  every  thing,  and  the  most  rash  in  appear- 
ance were  in  reality  the  wisest,  for  peace  was  alike  the  ultimate  result 
of  either  system  :  only  France  would  have  imposed  it  on  Europe,  had 
she  shaken  off  the  treaties  of  1S15,  whereas  by  adhering  to  them  she 
was  forced  to  sue  for  it ;  and  in  imposing  peace  she  would  have  dictated 
its  terms,  whereas  in  suing  for  it  she  was  compelled  to  accept  them. 

Unfortunately  the  propagandist  policy  wanted  champions  of  weight 
from  their  social  position.  With  the  exception  of  General  Lamarque, 
General  Richemont,  and  M.  Mauguin,  the  latter  of  whom  kept  up  a 
constant  correspondence  with  the  partisans  of  France  in  Belgium,  no 
man  of  note  came  forward  to  offer  a  vigorous  resistance  to  the  ultra- 
pacific  tendencies  of  the  court.  Most  of  the  old  generals  of  the  empire 
longed  for  nothing  more  than  to  pass  the  remainder  of  their  troubled  lives 
in  the  sweats  of  repose.  Some  of  them  saw  in  the  adoption  of  the  policy 
desired  by  the  new  dispensers  of  fortune  an  easier  way  opened  to  their 
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ambition.  In  the  sphere  in  which  diplomatic  questions  were  discussed, 
industrial  France  was  every  thing,  martial  France  was  nothing. 

Still  the  propagandist  party  actively  turned  to  account  the  state  of 
vacilUtion  into  which  the  revolution  of  July  had  plunged  France,  and 
the  momentary  weakness  of  all  the  powers  of  government  Many  of  ita 
emissaries  set  out  for  Belgium,  where  they  heated  the  public  mind,  and 
sowed  among  the  people  the  seeds  of  those  passions  with  which  they 
were  themselves  animated,  insomuch  that  on  the  night  of  the  25th-26th 
August,  1830,  the  cry  was  raised  in  the  streets  of  Brussels,  *'Lei  us  do 
Uke  the  Parisians"  The  impetus  which  then  possessed  some  young 
men  on  coming  out  from  r  representation  of  the  Mitette,  at  first  led  to 
what  seemed  only  a  broil.  The  house  of  a  ministerial  journalist  sacked ; 
the  tricolour  flag  unfurled  ;  some  armorers'  shops  plundered ;  the  win- 
dows of  the  cour  dassizes  broken ;  the  hotel  of  Van  Maanen,  the  minis- 
ter of  justice,  set  on  fire  amidst  the  exulting  shouts  of  the  multitude ; 
this  seemed  to  be  the  whole  list  of  the  acts  of  vengeance  of  the  Belgian 
nation  towards  Holland.  The  whole  was  a  violent  protest  rather  than 
an  attempt  at  revolution. 

And  in  fact  almost  all  the  Belgians  concerned  in  trade  were  linked 
to  Holland  by  the  ties  of  private  interest ;  the  boldest  hardly  desired 
more  than  an  administrative  separation,  with  the  Prince  of  Orange  for 
king.  The  people  was  disposed  to  wish  for  more,  not  from  any  exact 
appreciation  of  its  own  interests,  but  because  its  feelings  of  rancour  and 
tendencies  to  revolt  were  fostered  by  the  catholic  clergy. 

This  discrepancy  of  sentiments  was  manifested  the  day  after  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  25th  of  August.  The  first  thought  of  the  bourgeoisie 
was  for  the  re^establishment  and  the  maintenance  of  order :  it  made 
haste  to  send  a  deputation  to  the  Hague,  with  a  respectful  address  to 
King  William,  which  ended  with  these  words : 


<' Fully  relying  on  the  goodness  and  jastice  of  your  M^esty,  the  citizens  of  Bros, 
els  have  deputed  their  fel" 
pleasing  certainty  that  the  c 
known.    The  S.S.  are  convinced  that  one  of  the  heat  means  of  arriving  at  this  so  de«i- 


sels  have  deputed  their  fellow. citizens  to  wait  on  yon,  only  in  order  to  ohtain  the 
pleasing  certainty  thst  the  evils  complained  of  will  be  remedied  the  moment  they  are 


rable  end  will  be  the  prompt  convocation  of  the  states-general. 
'  «  Brussels,  this  2Sth  August,  1830." 

'-  It  is  certain  that  the  Belgian  bourgeoisie  (as  far  as  those  who  consti- 
tuted its  principal  force  were  concerned, — namely,  the  manufacturers 
and  trades)  was  much  more  disposed  to  fear,  than  to  desire  a  thorough 
revolution;  first,  because  such  a  revolution  would  naturally  have  placed 
Belgium  in  a  state  of  violence,  and  haver  hurried  it  into  a  course  full  of 
troubles ;  and  secondly,  because  a  shock  of  such  magnitude  was  not 
necessary  to  bring  about  a  relief  from  the  grievances  complained  of. 
Fifty-five  deputies  represented  the  north  in  the  second  chamber,  and  an 
equal  number  the  south;  a  few  more  represensatives  given  to  the  south- 
ern constituency,  would  therefore  have  sufficed  to  overthrow  the  bases 
of  the  union,  and  to  transfer  the  sceptre  of  the  Low  Countries  from  the 
Hague,  to  Brussels. 

But  the  25th  of  August  placed  things  on  a  headlong  declivity,  on 
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which  it  wonld  hate  been  very  diflScolt  to  have  stopped  them.  An 
intense  fermentation  prevailed  among  the  people ;  a  new  bait  had  been 
held  out  to  discontented  ambition ;  the  colours  of  Brabant  waved  in 
Brussels;  the  insurrectional  movement  of  that  city  spread  to  Li^ge, 
Louvain,  and  Namur ;  and,  as  if  to  render  the  rupture  inevitable,  the 
Dutch  journals  intemperately  called  for  the  punishment  of  the  rebeh. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  general  anxiety,  on  the  Slst  of  August, 
1830,  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  Prince  Frederick,  arrived  at  Vil- 
▼orde  at  the  head  of  their  troops.  A  commission  was  instantly  named 
at  Brussels,  to  propose  to  the  princes  to  enter  the  city.  They  consented 
to  do  so,  on  condition  that  the  colours  of  Brabant  should  be  displaced 
for  those  of  Orange.  On  receiving  intelligence  of  this  the  city  of  Brus- 
sels was  in  uproar;  the  streets  were  broken  up,  trees  were  felled,  and 
barricades  prepared.  A  fresh  deputation  set  out  for  Yilvorde,  passing 
through  the  hosts  of  an  excited  population.  At  eleven  at  night  the 
deputation  returned  to  Brussels;  and  at  midnight,  a  proclamation  in 
these  terms  was  read  in  the  bourgeois  guard-houses,  amidst  passionate 
cheers: 

<*  H.  R.H.  the  Prince  of  Orange,  will  come  this  day  with  his  staff  alone,  and  without 
troops;  he  demands  that  the  garde  hourgeoise  shonld  go  to  meet  him.  The  deputies 
haTe  pledged  themselves  Tor  the  sarety  of  his  person,  and  that  he  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
enter  the  city  with  the  garde  bourgeoUe,  or  to  withdraw  if  he  think  fit." 

The  next  day,  the  1st  of  September,  the  Prince  of  Orange  made  his 
entry  into  Brussels.  The  bourgeois  guard  had  marched  to  meet  him  in 
order  of  battle,  so  to  speak,  and  proudly  waving  the  colours  of  Brabant. 
The  Prince  of  Orange  encountered  the  head  of  the  column  at  the  bridge 
of  Laeken.  He  was  accompanied  only  by  some  aides-de-camp.  An 
innumerable  multitude  thronged  the  road  along  which  he  had  to  pass. 
The  drums  beat  as  he  approached,  and  the  guards  presented  arms.  He 
could  even  judge  from  the  shouts  of  Vive  le  Prinm,  that  greeted  him ' 
here  and  there,  that  he  was  not  entering  a  hostile  city.  But  when  he 
saw  the  streets  encumbered  with  huge  barricades,  and  all  the  ominous 
parephernaHa  of  a  perilled  city,  he  turned  pale,  and  nearly  fainted. 
Besides,  as  he  advanced,  the  voice  of  the  people  swelled  louder  and 
louder  above  that  of  the  bourgeoisie,  affrighting  his  ear  with  these  shouts 
of  war,  Five  la  Liberie  !  Doum  with  Van  Maanen  !  He  wished  to 
proceed  through  Rue  de  la  Madeleine,  to  his  own  palace,  but  every 
tongue  cried.  To  the  H6tel  de  Vitle!  Intensely  agitated,  he  continued 
his  route  with  extreme  haste,  and  like  a  fugitive.  In  the  Place  de  la 
Justice,  where  he  appeared  alone,  his  aides-de-camp  not  having  been 
able  to  keep  pace  with  him,  a  sentinel  gave  the  alarm,  the  guards  posted 
in  the  Place  hurried  up  and  pointed  their  bayonets  at  him^  Thus  the 
revolutionary  fever  had  already  seized  on  Brussels^  and  the  prince  found 
himself  engaged  in  an  enterprise,  the  issue  of  which  might  be  most  dis- 
astrous. He  abridged  as  much  as  possible,  his  stay  in  a  city,  where 
already  the  colours  fatal  to  his  house,  were  waving  on  all  points.  But 
he  had  been  waited  on  by  several  successive  deputations;  he  had  been 
visited  by  almost  all  the  men  of  note  in  Brussels,  and  a  commission 
appointed  to  advise  on  the  measures  to  be  taken  under  the  circumstances 
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had  Bt  last  uttered  the  word  separation.  That  word  allowed  the  Prince 
of  Orange  the  hope  of  a  crown.  *'On  that  condition  you  wiU  be  faith- 
ful to  me  ?"  he  said,  in  a  meeting  in  which  the  question  was  to  be  deci- 
ded. *<  Yes  1  yes  1"  was  the  unanimous  and  enthusiastic  reply.*— '*  And 
you  will  not  unite  with  the  French  ?"— *•  Never !''  Upon  this,  impas- 
sioned language  was  interchanged  between  the  prince  arid  those  by 
whom  he  was  surrounded ;  the  emotion  of  the  assembly  was  at  its 
height,  ahd  it  is  said  the  Prince  of  Orange  burst  into  tears.  On  the  4th 
of  September  he  left  Brussels,  never  to  return. 

The  Prince  of  Orange  was  a  man  of  talent,  chivalric,  and  French  in 
manners  and  in  language.  He  did  not  basely  court  popularity,  he  made 
it  gather  round  him  spontaneously.  But  his  love  for  play,  and  his  strong 
propensity  to  libertinism,  furnished  his  enemies  with  a  weapon  which 
they  used  with  indefatigable  rancour.  Thus  it  was,  that  he  was  accused, 
not  without  some  show  of  probability,  of  having  purioined  his  wife's 
diamonds  to  pay  his  debts.  His  father  did  not  love  him.  William,  a 
man  of  business,  had  no  ibeling  in  common  with  a  man  of  pleasure, 
whosfe  inclinations  he  disapproved  of,  and  whose  capacity  gave  him 
umbrage.  He  preferred'  his  younger  son,  Prince  Frederick,  who>  justified 
by  an  extreme  mediocrity  of  mind,  the  paternal  affection,  which  in  kings 
is  always  jealous.  Now,  it  was  Prince  Frederick's  hand,  as  we  shall 
hereafler  see,  that  broke  the  last  link  between  Belgium  and  Holland. 

The  news  of  these  events  produced  a  deep  sensation  in  France. 
Though  there  was  no  comparison  to  be  made  between  the  situation  of 
France  and  that  of  Belgium,  the  Parisians  were  pleased  to  see  in  the 
revolution  that  had  just  begun  in  Brussels,  the  influence  of  the  heroic 
example  set  by  the  people  of  Paris. 

The  court  was  occupied  with  other  thoughts.  The  king,  having  had 
a  private  interview  with  two  Belgians,  who  were  at  that  time  in  Paris, 
made  no  secret  to  them  of  his  sympathies;  he  spoke  of  William  as  a 
wise  and  liberal  prince,  and  appeared  grieved  at  the  shock  given  to  the 
throne  of  a  monarch  who  had  recognized  him  with  so  much  alacrity, 
and  in  so  handsome  a  manner.  Louis  Philippe  could  hardly  venture  to 
display  the  same  feelings  before  his  ministers,  particularly  before  Du- 
pont  de  I'Eure  and  Laffitte.  But  afler  the  resolution  he  had  taken,  not 
to  displease  monarchical  Europe  in  any  thing,  how  could  he  have  beheld, 
without  dismay,  an  outbreak  that  forced  him  to  adopt  a  decision,  either 
anti-European,  or  anti-French  ?  For,  to  refuse  the  hand  of  fellowship  to 
Belgium,  when  on  the  point  of  detaching  itself  from  Holland,  would 
have  been  to  give  a  very  abrupt,  and  perhaps  dangerous  negative  to  the 
hopes  the  revolution  of  July  had  awakened  among  the  French  people : 
whilst  to  accept  the  advances  of  fortune,  would  have  led  him  to  an  irre- 
parable breach  with  England,  which,  ever  since  the  time  of  Edward  HI., 
had  striven  against  the  establishment  of  French  interests  in  Belgium. 

Not  that  the  union  of  the  two  latter  countries  could  have  been  effected 
without  impediment,  even  in  the  full  flush  of  the^  enthusiasm  created  by 
the  revolution  of  July.  The  Belgian  clergy,  which  exercised  absolute 
sway  over  the  people,  detested  the  French,  as  a  nation  far  gone  in  scep- 
ticism^  and  in  all  the  license  of  the  ^irit  of  inquiry ;  the  nobles  felt 
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nothing  but  aversion  for  a  ooantry  which  was  strewed  all  over  with  the 
ruins  of  the  aristocracy ;  and  as  for  the  trafficking  classes,  they  were  in 
general  Orangists.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  to  attract  Belgium  to 
France  would  not  have  been  a  problem  beyond  the  reach  of  skilful 
diplomacy.  Divisions^  which  were  afterwards  to  show  themselves  in 
their  strength,  and  which  might  have  been  turned  to  account,  already 
existed  in  the  germ  between  the  catholic  and  the  liberal  parties.  The 
hostility  of  the  nobles  was  not  backed  by  such  real  strength  as  to  make 
it  imprudent  to  overlook  it  The. leaning  of  the  traders  towards  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  having  no  other  cause  Uian  their  mercantile  egotism, 
it  would  have  been  easy  to  convince  them  of  the  great  gain  that  would 
accrue  to  them  from  the  opening  of  the  French  niarkets  to  their  pro- 
ductions. The  separation  of  Belgium*  from  Holland,  coupled  with  the 
royalty  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  could  be  for  the  former  country  only  a 
disguised  dependence,  and  left  the  fear  of  the  Dutch  yoke  continually 
suspended  over  it.  Had  not  Bdgiunn^  after  all^  once  been  French! 
Was  not  French  the  language  spoken  oy  all  the  influential  and  enlight- 
ened part  of  the  nation  ?  Were  not  the  Walloon  provinces  French  in 
heart?  If  Brussels  was  afraid  of  sinking  in  importance  by  becoming  the 
mere  chief  town  of  a  department,  was  it  not  possible  to  overcome  its 
apprehensions,  by  stipulating  that  it  should  become  the  residence  of  a 
French  prince,  and  the  capital  of  an  administrative  division  of  France? 

Such  were  the  thoughts  of  those  who  had  the  greatness  of  their  native 
land  at  heart :  but  they  had  potent  and  stubborn  interests  to  contend 
with.  Many  of  the  French  manufacturers  dreaded  the  competition  of 
those  of  Belgium,  in  case  of  a  union  between  the  countries,  thus  pr^ 
ferring  their  own  pecuniary  interests  to  the  interests  of  the  nation.  M. 
Casimir  P^rier,  as  proprietor  of  the  mines  of  Anzin,  would  have  lost  a 
great  deal  of  money  by  the  free  introduction  of  Belgian  coal.  Thus, 
when  France,  a  land  of  warriors,  had  renounced  her  genius,  she  with  it 
lost  her  virility,  and  found  herself  doomed  to  impotence,  on  the  day  she 
consented  to  be  governed  by  shopkeepers. 

These  circumstances  too  well  coincided  with  the  political  views  of 
the  chfiteau,  not  to  be  turned  to  account  by  it.  On  Saturday,  September 
4,  1830,  the  king  laid  a  question  of  the  gravest  moment  before  the 
council,  viz.  the  nomination  of  Talleyrand,  as  ambassador  to  I^ndon. 
M.  Laffitte  declared  that  such  an  appointment  seemed  to  him  exceed- 
ingly dangerous,  because  it  was  unpopular.  M.  Dupont  de  I'Eure  spoke 
in  still  more  decisive  terms.  M.  Mol^,  whose  policy  was  rather  Russian 
than  English,  was  averse  to  a  choice  that  abruptly  forced  France  into  an 
alliance  with  England.  M.  Bignon  sided  with  Dupont  de  TEure  and 
Laffitte.    The  king  broke  oil'  the  discussion  in  consequence. 

The  next  day  M.  de  Talleyrand,  dining  at  M.  Laffitte's,  said  to  him, 
"  I  thank  you  for  what  you  said  yesterday.  I  know  all :  the  king  told 
me  every  thing." — "  In  that  case,  you  know  in  what  terms  I  spoke  of 
your  capacity." — *'  We  will  pass  over  that." — **  1  added,  that  I  believed 
you  incapable  of  forfeiting  your  word." — "  It  is  for  that  I  thank  you." — 
"  It  is  true,  I  spoke  of  your  unpopularity."  Talleyrand  replied  only  with 
a  smile ;  the  others  at  the  table  imitated  hiffl{  and  some  hours  afterwards 
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M.  Laffitle  learned  from  the  king's  lips  that  M.  de  Talleyrand  was  am- 
bassador to  London. 

No  protest  was  made  on  the  part  of  the  council.  Yet  the  resolution 
just  come  to  irrevocably  pledged  France  to  a  novel  line  of  policy.  The 
nomination  of  M.  de  Talleyrand  as  ambassador  to  London  not  only 
bound  French  diplomacy  to  the  maintenance  of  the  treaties  of  18 15,  but 
also  to  the  renunciation  of  the  Russian  alliance  and  to  the  adoption  of 
that  of  England. 

That  nomination  must  have  deeply  shocked  the  public  had  not  all 
minds  been  dazzled  and  bewildered  at  the  moment.  Who  Could  have 
forgotten  that  before  1814  France  had  been  the  first  nation  in  the  world; 
that  her  domain  had  begun  and  ended  with  the  Rhine;  that  Germany 
had  been  fashioned  for  her  and  by  her ;  that  Italy  acknowledged  her 
laws;  that  the  capital  of  Catholicism  belonged  to  her;  that  Spain  obeyed 
her  influence;  that  she  was  greater  than  all  the  pride  of  Louis  XIV.  had 
dared  to  dream  7  Now  it  was  in  the  house  of  M.  de  Talleyrand  that  the 
negotiations  of  Pans  were  opened,  those  ever  shameful  preliminaries  to 
the  shameful  treaties  of  Vienna ;  in  M.  de  Talleyrand's  house  the  foes  of 
France  had,  with  two  strokes  of  the  pen,  wreaked  their  spite  on  the 
military  genius  of  the  republic,  and  its  continuation  by  that  of  Bonaparte. 
It  was  there  it  had  been  decided  that  a  million  should  be  given  to  M.  de 
Metternich,  a  million  to  M.  de  Nesselrode,  and  six  hundred  thousand 
francs  to  each  of  the  subaltern  negotiators,  to  indemnify  the  foreign 
diplomatists  for  the  pains  they  took  to  rob  us.  Surely  these  were  singu- 
lar qualifications  for  becoming  the  ambassador  of  a  revolution,  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  people,  was  but  a  protest  against  Waterloo  and  its 
consequences. 

The  life  of  M.  de  Talleyrand,  furthermore,  was  no  mysterj  for  any 
one.  He  had  risen  through  the  protection  of  the  courtesans  who  dis- 
honoured the  last  days  of  the  monarchy,  and  who  contributed  to  its 
ruin.  He  had  become  bishop  of  Autun  on  the  eve  of  the  church's  down- 
fal.  He,  a  grand  signcur,  had  been  seen  on  the  famous  anniversary  of 
the  14th  of  July  officiating  at  the  altar  of  the  country  as  high  priest  of  that 
revolution,  which  gave  the  death-blow  to  the  aristocracy  whereof  he  was 
a  member.  He  had  had  his  share  of  authority,  when  the  18M  Fructidor 
smote  his  patrons.  He  had  won  the  portfolio  of  foreign  affairs  by  the 
revolution  of  the  i^ih  Brumaire,  directed  against  his  friend  Barras.  In 
1814  he  had  proclaimed  himself  head  of  the  provisional  government, 
whilst  his  benefactor,  Napoleon,  was  meditating  at  Fontainebleau  over 
the  ruins  of  the  Empire.  And  now  that  the  dynasty,  to  which  he  had 
offered  his  patronage  in  1814,  was  exiled  in  its  turn,  he  reappeared  on 
the  stage  once  more  to  bid  good  day  to  fortune. 

These  very  facts  pointed  him  out  for  the  admiration  of  the  cold-blooded 
ambitious  and  the  sceptics  whom  the  misguided  course  of  the  July  revo- 
lution carried  to  the  management  of  the  slate.  It  is  the  property  of  petty 
souls  and  petty  intellects  to  deem  him  a  man  of  ability  who  thrives  in  his 
egotism.  M.  de  Talleyrand  was  not  even  in  this  sense  a  man  of  unquali- 
fied ability.  Dismissed  from  ministerial  life  under  the  Republic,  de- 
graded under  the  Empire,  almost  exiled  from  court  under  the  Restoia- 
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tion,  he  could  not  hold  his  ground  under  any  of  the  goveraments  of 
which  his  venal  and  prostitute  amhition  had  favoured  the  triumph. 

As  for  that  other  kind  of  ability,  which  consists  in  accomplishing  vast 
designs  with  feeble  means,  M.  de  Talleyrand  never  possessed  it ;  and  of 
this  no  question  could  exist  among  those  foreign  diplomatists  who  had 
witnessed  his  incapacity  at  Vienna.  For  whilst,  in  the  congress  there, 
M.  de  Nesselrode  secured  his  master's  influence  over  the  south  by  the 
infeadation  of  Poland  to  Russia,  whilst  Von  Hardemberg  gave  fulness 
and  symmetry  to  Prussia  with  regard  to  Germany ;  whilst  Prince  Met- 
ternich  enlarged  the  sway  of  Austria  in  Italy;  whilst  Lords  Castlereagh, 
Cathcart,  and  Stewart  encompassed  France  with  barriers  fit  to  quell  the 
flights  of  her  genius,  M.  de  Talleyrand  thought  only  of  driving  Murat 
from  the  throne  of  Naples.  Thus,  though  the  rivalries  between  the 
powers  afforded  predicaments,  of  which  he  might  have  taken  advantage, 
M.  de  Talleyrand  was  unable  to  obtain  any  thing  or  to  hinder  any  thing. 
The  King  of  Saxony  was  plundered  because  of  his  love  for  the  French ; 
Denmark  was  cliastised  for  its  equally  noble  and  unswerving  loyalty;  in 
a  word,  the  bases  of  the  treaties  so  fatal  to  France  were  fixed  in  Vienna 
just  as  they  had  been  previously  arranged  in  Paris.  The  Emperor  Alex- 
ander was  the  only  one  of  the  foreign  sovereigns  who  showed  a  disposi- 
tion to  moderation  in  victory.  M.  de  Talleyrand  contrived  to  make  the 
czar  one  of  the  most  dangerous  enemies  of  France. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  wonder  at  the  joy  which  the  nomination  of 
such  an  ambassador  caused  in  London.  M.  de  Talleyrand  was  for  Eng- 
land a  toy  and  a  tool.  Had  he  been  any  thing  else  the  English  knew 
him  too  well  to  fear  him. 

Fouch^  who  had  displayed  all  the  audacity  of  mischief  possessed  at 
least  all  its  genius :  Talleyrand,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  man  of  medi- 
ocrity^ only  he  had  this  advantage,  that  he  knew  all  the  forms  and  de- 
grees of  human  baseness,  having  experimented  upon  them  in  his  own 
person.  If  he  did  vile  actions,  it  was  sometimes  with  sarcastic  levity, 
sometimes  with  a  contemptuous  air,  always  with  the  ease  of  a  man  of 
high  birth.  He  would  fain  have  made  virtue  pass  for  a  proof  of  bad 
education,  for  a  mark  of  low  breeding ;  and  he  was  regarded  as  the  pro- 
tector of  each  of  the  governments  to  which  he  had  given  himself,  such  a 
coxcomb  was  he  in  his  treachery,  and  so  much  importance  did  he  con- 
trive to  give  to  his  dishonour.  Some  bon  mots,  made  popular  by  his 
hangers  on,  some  happy  hits  of  malice  had  acquired  for  him  a  reputation 
de  salon  that  inspired  terror.  No  one  reflected  that  he  was  feared  not 
only  for  the  wit  he  possessed,  but  for  that  which  was  imputed  to  him. 
He  spoke  little  when  he  had  a  mind  to  show  off,  had  the  art  of  making 
his  advice  awaited,  and  gave  it  with  studied  conciseness,  thus  causing  it 
to  be  supposed  that  he  thought  much.  There  was  nothing  about  the 
man,  even  to  his  outward  lineaments,  that  did  not  subserve  the  lying 
part  he  played.  Though  he  was  clubfooted  like  Lord  Byron,  there  was 
in  his  whole  person  a  sort  of  impertinent  grace  that  no  one  could  equ^l. 
Imperturbable  too  in  his  self-possession,  he  put  others  to  confusion  by 
the  polished  insolence  of  his  manners,  the  impassibility  of  his  features, 
the  perpetual  smile  of  his  hal^losed  eyes,  and  their  profoundly  ironical 
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mildness.  Bat  all  this  would  not  have  3ufficed  for  his  own  renown,  if 
Europe,  coalesced  against  France,  had  not  desired  to  give  influence  to 
the  man  she  had  selected  to  degrade  and  ruin  his  country.  M.  de  Tal- 
leyrand was  silly  enough  to  be  deceived  in  this ;  he  was  not  aware  that 
the  foes  of  France  had  bestowed  on  him  a  celebrity  proportioned  to  her 
misfortunes.  He  was  a  pitiful  being,  and  scarcely  even  that!  For  his 
reputation  increased  by  every  flagrant  infamy,  and  his  prosperity  was  the 
type  and  epitome  of  all  the  disasters  of  his  native  land. 

M.  de  Talleyrand's  speech  on  being  presented  to  the  King  of  England, 
was  every  thing  the  English  could  desire,  and  on  that  day  were  laid  the 
bases  of  the  Anglo-French  alliance,  an  alliance  which  it  was  impossible 
to  establish  permanently  between  two  nations,  that  since  1789  had  been 
ruled  by  the  same  economic  laws,  and  both  forced  by  the  principle  of 
competition  to  spread  themselves  abroad,  to  covet  with  equal  ardour  the 
acquisition  of  new  markets,  the  manufacturing  supremacy  over  the 
world,  the  empire  of  the  seas.  This  impossibility,  which  the  narrow 
intellect  of  Talleyrand  was  incapable  of  apprehending,  certainly  did  not 
escape  the  sagacity  of  the  English  statesmen ;  but,  with  their  habitual 
skill  in  dissembling  their  sentiments,  they  accepted  with  delight  the  offer 
of  an  alliance  which  the  distressed  condition  of  their  country  rendered 
necessary  for  the  moment 

The  advantage  was  wholly  theirs,  France  had  all  the  danger.  The 
Emperor  of  Russia  considered  the  nomination  of  Talleyrand  as  a  sort  of 
declaration  of  war.  He  could  no  longer  doubt  the  change  that  ^as 
about  to  be  introduced  under  Louis  Philippe  into  the  diplomacy  of 
Europe  with  respect  to  the  question  of  the  East.  Nevertheless,  as  he 
was  not  yet  prepared  for  war,  he  thought  it  expedient  to  temporize  with 
his  hatred,  of  which  the  following  letter,  contemptuous  as  it  was,  was 
but  the  mitigated  expression. 

"  I  have  received  from  the  hands  of  General  Athalin  the  letter  of  which  he  baa  been 
the  bearer.  Eventa  for  ever  to  be  deplored  have  placed  your  majesty  in  a  cruel  alter- 
native. Yoor  majesty  has  adopted  a  determination  which  appeared  to  you  the  only  one 
fitted  to  save  France  from  the  greatest  calamities,  and  I  will  not  utter  any  judgment 
upon  the  considerations  which  have  guided  your  majesty,  but  I  pr^y  that  Divine  Provi- 
dence may  be  pleased  to  bless  your  intentions  and  the  eSbrta  you  are  about  to  m^ke 
for  the  welfare  of  the  French  people.  In  concert  with  my  allies  I  accept  with  pleasure 
the  wishes  expressed  by  your  majesty  to  maintain  relations  of  peace  and  amity  with  all 
the  sutes  of  Europe.  As  long  as  these  relations  shall  be  based  on  the  existing  treaties, 
and  on  the  firm  resolution  to  respect  the  rights  and  obligations,  and  the  state  of  terri. 
torial  possession  which  those  treaties  have  ratified,  Europe  will  find  therein  a  guarantee 
for  that  peace  which  is  so  necessary  to  the  repose  of  France  herself.  Galled  in  con- 
junction with  my  allies  to  cultivate  these  conservative  relations  with  France,  under  her 
government,  1  will  for  my  part  bring  to  them  all  the  solicitude  they  demand,  and  the 
dispositions  of  which  I  gladly  offer  your  majesty  the  assurance,  in  return  for  the  senti' 
ments  your  majesty  has  expressed  to  me.  I  pray  your  majesty  to  accept  at  the  same 
time,  &c.  &c. 

••NICOtAS." 

The  contemptuous  tone  of  this  letter,  its  ominous  reserve,  the  insult- 
ing omission  of  the  words  moniieitr  mon  frere^  which  Louis  Philippe 
had  taken  great  care  to  employ,  all  this  was  a  thunder-stroke  to  the 
Palais  Royal.  It  was  not  discouraged,  however,  but  bent  all  its  thoughts 
on  meriting  the  good  will  of  the  courts  by  new  efforts,  especially  in  the 
Belgian  question. 
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The  most  firightful  confusion  prevailed  in  Brussels  since  the  Prince  of 
Orange  had  quitted  that  city.  A  phantom  of  a  government  had  ap- 
peared there ;  but  as  Belgium  had  not  yet  uttered  its  irrevocabJe  warcry 
against  the  Nassau  dynasty,  no  Belgian  executive  datred  to  think  or  to 
call  itself  legitimate.  The  people,  which  in  all  countries  loves  violent 
situations,  because  they  break  the  monotony  of  its  sufferings,  was  all 
astir,  and  welcomed  every  hazard.  The  unreflecting  hatred  it  had  long 
cherished  under  the  zealous  promptings  of  the  catholic  clergy,  broke  out 
against  Holland  with  an  impetuosity  that  threw  all  things  into  disorder. 
Gatherings  took  place  in  the  public  squares  of  Brussels;  arms  were 
demanded  on  all  sides ;  volunteers  were  enrolled.  The  agitations  of  the 
capital  were  followed  and  rendered  more  terrible  by  those  of  Liege,  Mons, 
Gand,  and  Namur.  Disorder,  as  always  happens,  had  engendered  its 
orators  and  heroes ;  and  anarchy  was  kept  up  not  only  by  all  the  obscure 
ambitious  who  triumphed  in  the  uncertainties  of  the  times,  but  also  by 
the  Orangists  who  wished  to  terrify  the  opulent  part  of  the  nation,  and 
force  it  to  surrender  at  discretion* 

Men  must  be  wretched  or  ignorant  to  dare«  The  Belgian  bourgeoisie^ 
seeing  above  it  an  irritated  king^  and  below  it  a  growling  roultitudei 
trembled,  and  strove  to  appease  the  king  by  deputations  and  almost 
supplicating  addresses^  whilst  to  the  multitude  it  opposed  its  armed  see* 
tions :  but  exhausted  by  this  twofold  efibrt|  it  longed  for  the  end  of  the 
crisis :  an  administrative  separation  and  the  maintenance  of  the  Nassau 
dynasty  were  the  objects  of  its  desires^ 

The  statesngeneral  had  been  convoked  to  the  Hague«.  William  opened 
the  session  with  a  speech«  in  which  the  desire  of  peace  was  translated 
into  haughty  language.  The  Belgians  were  considered  in  it  as  rebels, 
and  the  king  announced  his  very  decided  intention  of  co*hceding  nothing 
to  the  spirit  of  faction.  The  separation  of  the  two  kingdoms,  however, 
being  indicated  in  th^  speech  as  the  final  term  of  all  divisions,  the  Bel- 
gian deputies  joined  those  of  Holland  in  thanking  William,  and  the 
address  in  reply  to  the  speech  from  the  throne  was  voted  by  a  large 
majority. 

But  too  violent  an  appeal  had  been  made  to  the  passions  of  the  two 
nations  to  allow  the  possibility  of  a  compromise.  The  Belgians  were 
now  talked  of  only  with  anger  or  contempt  at  the  Hague :  the  deputies 
of  the  southern  provinces  were  insulted  there,  and  very  soon  became 
aware  that  they  were  in  an  enemy's  country.  The  quarrel  was  en- 
venomed by  a  discussion  on  the  address.  The  Dutch  orators  ejaculated 
their  desire  to  have  recourse  to  arms,  and  this  imprudent  language  was 
echoed  from  otie  end  of  Belgium  to  the  other.  Both  sides  were  hurry- 
ing fast  to  the  denouement.  A  Brussels  paper,  the  Courier  des  Pajfs 
Bas,  already  inveighed  against  the  timidity  of  the  Belgian  deputies  in 
the  states^eneraU  Alarming  rumours  were  spread.  Every  instant  it 
was  expected  that  the  troops^  commanded  by  Prince  Frederick,  would 
put  themselves  in  motion.^  Individual  facts  derived  an  ominous  import- 
anciB  from  these  circumstances,  l^ow  it  was  a  Belgian  soldier  wounded 
in  a  brawl  by  a  Dutch  soldier,  and  aJlerwards  carried  about  the  streets 
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of  Mods  on  a  hand-barrow  in  the  sight  of  the  indignant  people :  now  it 
was  a  young  man  shot  by  a  sentinel  in  Liege,  who  fell  bleeding  into  his 
brother's  arms.  The  opportunity  was  a  favourable  one  for  France. 
The  Belgian  bourgeoisie  felt  itself  hurried  away  from  the  Nassau  party 
by  a  movement  that  was  become  irresistible.  It  was  sliding  along  be- 
tween two  abysses,  anarchy  on  one  side,  war  on  the  other. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  under  those  circumstances  Belgium  would 
have  become  French  if  the  greatness  of  France  had  been  the  mark  aimed 
at  by  the  cabinet  of  the  Palais  Royal.  But  the  progress  of  the  revolution 
in  Belgium,  was  matter  of  dismay,  not  of  hope  for  the  French  govern- 
ment. Louis  Philippe  was  equally  afraid  of  having  to  refuse  Belgium, 
because  that  would  be  to  brave  Paris,  and  of  having  to  take  it,  for  that 
would  be  to  offend  London.  The  agents  of  the  Palais  Royal  in  Belgium, 
far  from  endeavouring  to  stimulate  the  movement,  strove  to  discourage 
it.  Lafayette  might  easily  have  baffled  these  discreditable  efibrts,  but 
unfortunately  his  activity  was  wasted  in  idle  speeches.  Moreover  there 
was  something  in  the  union  of  Belgium  with  France  that  gave  pain  to 
his  puerile  disinterestedness.  He  would  have  been  glad  to  see  Belgium 
constitute  itself  into  a  republic,  without  however  supposing  that  France 
ought  to  contribute  to  that  result  by  a  direct  intervention.  In  an  inter- 
view he  had  with  M.  de  Potter,  who  was  then  in  Paris,  he  asked  him  for 
a  note  on  the  state  of  Belgium ;  and  there  the  matter  rested. 

We  see  how  critical  was  the  position  of  the  Belgian  bourgeoisie  thus 
lefl  alone  with  its  terrors.  A  fact  of  little  importance  in  itself,  strikingly 
manifested  its  perturbation  and  confusion.  As  they  talked  incessantly 
in  Brussels  of  the  speedy  appearance  of  Prince  Frederick's  troops,  some 
volunteers  resolved  to  push  forward  as  skirmishers  on  the  road  to  Vil- 
vorde.  They  Set  out,  and  fearing  lest  the  diligence  which  followed 
should  outstrip  them  and  give  intelligence  of  their  march,  they  forced  it 
to  return  to  the  city.  On  reaching  Terwueren  they  disarmed  some 
marechaussdes,  and  got  back  to  Brussels  without  further  accident.. 
Great  was  the  commotion  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  on  the  news  of  this 
proceeding ;  the  audacity  of  the  volunteers  was  strongly  reprehended  in 
a  proclamation.  The  people  became  incensed  in  its  turn,  cried  out 
treachery  1  rushed  upon  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  seized  the  arms  there,  and 
attacked  several  posts.  The  bourgeois  guard  fired  on  an  assemblage  of 
vvorking  men,  three  of  whom  fell  dangerously  wounded.  Dismay  feigned 
in  the  city;  and  the  next  day  a  proclamation,  issued  by  Prince  Frederick, 
acquainted  the  Belgians  that  the  Dutch  troops  were  advancing  at  the 
request  of  the  best  citizens,  and  to  relieve  the  bourgeois  guarjl  from  a 
painful  auty. 

Nor  was  it  long  before  the  Dutch  dragoons  appeared  on  the  chau$s4t 
de  Schaerbeck.  Immediately  the  tocsin  sounded  from  St.  Gudule's;  the 
drum  beat  to  arms ;  old  men,  women,  and  children,  laboured  at  the 
barricades.  The  moment  showed  one  of  those  flashes  of  enthusiasm 
that  sometimes  appear  on  the  approach  of  great  dangers.  The  citizens 
embraced  each  other  in  the  streets,  and  vowed  to  die  rather  than  to 
submit  to  the  yoke.     Volunteers  from  Liege  had  arrived  in  Brussels ; 
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and  with  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  they  advanced  upon  the  enemy  and 
made  a  spirited  attack  on  the  Dutch  cavalry,  some  of  whom  were  shot 
almost  at  musket  length. 

On  the  23d  of  September  the  Dutch  troops  presented  themselves, 
about  nine  or  ten  thousand  strong,  and  towards  eight  in  the  evening 
they  entered  the  city  by  the  Schaerbeck  and  Louvain  gales.  It  would 
seem  that  the  Dutch  were  bewildered  at  the  appearance  of  the  city 
raging  and  panting  for  the  combat,  and  at  the  fearful  sound  of  the 
tocsin  mingled  with  discharges  of  musketry ;  for  Instead  of  marching 
at  once  against  the  unfinished  barricades,  seizing,  the  important  posts, 
and  putting  themselves  in  a  position  to  command  the  whole  city,  they 
drew  off*  to  the  park  where  they  intrenched  themselves  with  their 
artillery.  There  they  were  assailed  for  three  days  by  the  Belgians,  who 
were  masters  of  the  Place  Royale,  and  posted  in  the  adjacent  houses. 
For  three  days  the  Walloon  poachers,  famous  for  their  skill  as  marksmen, 
incessantly  carried  death  into  the  ranks  of  the  hostile  army,  the  artillery 
of  which  as  incessantly  cannonaded  the  city.  The  Dutch  at  last  eva- 
cuated Brussels,  carrying  away  their  dead  in  carts,  and  leaving  for  token 
of  their  visit  the  park  laid  waste  like  a  field  of  battle,  the  pavement 
strewed  with  corpses,  and  the  reeking  ashes  of  the  houses  burnt  by  their 
shells. 

A  mortal  blow  had  been  dealt  the  Nassau  family.  Merciless  and 
vanquished,  its  crime  was  double.  The  horror  excited  by  its  abortive 
eflfort  was  soon  augumented  by  reports  of  the  darkest  kind.  The  Dutch, 
it  was  said,  had  been  guilty  of  atrocious  acts :  they  bad  pillaged  several 
hotels  on  the  Place  d'Orange,  after  beating  the  proprietors  to  death  with 
the  butts  of  their  muskets ;  they  had  been  seen  on  the  same  spot  firing 
through  the  loopholes  of  cellars  on  poor  inoffensive  peasants ;  they  had 
fastened  the  innkeeper  of  the  Pavilion  Royal  to  a  horse's  tail,  and  trailed 
him  along  in  that  condition ;  they  had  brutally  carried  away  young  girls 
from  boarding-schools,  and  set  fire  to  sixteen  bouses  between  the 
Schaerbeck  and  the  Louvain  gates.  A  Belgian,  named  Hauregard,  was 
mentioned,  whose  arms  and  legs  they  cut  off,  and  then  threw  the  bleed- 
ing trunk  into  a  ditch.  Prince  Frederick  was  reported  to  have  cheered 
on  his  soldiers  to  the  carnage,  and  to  have  said  to  his  artillerymen, 
<*  Courage,  my  sons!  bombard  this  villanous  city.  I  promise  y^ou  the 
plunder  of  it.''  These  frightful  details,  whether  they  were  true  or  not, 
were  greedily  received  by  credulous  rancour,  and  they  rendered  all  re- 
conciliation exceedingly  difficult. 

There  remained,  therefore,  but  two  courses  for  Belgium  to  pursue ;  to 
declare  itaelf  independent,  or  to  throw  itselfinto  the  arms  of  France. 

The  former  of  these  two  courses  appeared  very  hazardous.  In  vio- 
lently separating  from  Holland,  Belgium  broke  the  treaties  of  1815. 
Would  this  be  tolerated  in  Europe?  And  if  not,  how  were  the  Bielgians, 
deprived  of  the  assistance  of  France,  to  maintain  their  independence  ? 
\Var  seemed  imminent.  Even  negotiations  might  engender  a  uhiversal 
storm,  if  France,  in  ever  so  small  a  degree,  cherished  hopes  of  conquest. 
What  would  then  become  of  Belgium?  Would  it  not  then  be,  what  it 
had  so  often  been  before,  the  ensanguined  arena  on  which  the  leading 
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powers  would  cooieDd  for  the  empire  of  the  world?  Was  it  not  plainly 
its  interest  to  giro  itself,  that  it  might  not  be  taken  by  the  sword  ?  Such 
was  the  opinion  of  those  who,  like  MM.  Gendebien  and  Seron,  were  in- 
accessible to  mean  jealousy,  and  who  preferred  for  their  country  the 
solid  benefit  of  a  strong,  regular^  and  respected  existence  to  the  frivolous 
advantage  of  an  impotent  nationality, eternally  condemned  to  a  subaltern 
part,  subsisting  only  on  the  embarrassments  of  European  diplomacy,  and 
always  at  the  mercy  of  the  chancer  of  war.  These  considerations  were 
backed  by  urgent  interests.  Deprived  at  a  blow  of  all  the  ample  outlets 
afforded  its  commerce  by  the  Dutch  colonies,  Belgium  could  not  give 
itself  to  France  without  France  reciprocally  giving  herself  to  Belgium. 
The  union  of  the  two  countries  presented  nothing  of  the  character  of  a 
conquest,  and  would  only  have  been  the  sealing  of  a  noble  pact  of  fra- 
ternity between  them,  which  would  have  increased  tenfold  the  power  of 
each.  Belgium,  moreover,  ou  being  declared  independent,  would  need 
a  government.  This  was  a  fresh  source  of  difficulties :  for,  supposing  it 
to  become  a  republic,  Europe  would  fall  on  it  and  crush  it ;  if  it  became 
a  monarchy,  diplomacy  would  enslave  it  by  imposing  on  it  9  king.  Finally, 
as  chough  fortune  had  desired  to  show  all  the  disorders  that  might  lurk 
in  that  independence  which  was  so  difficult  to  secure,  Belgium  had  been 
weighed  down  with  all  sorts  of  evils  since  its  emancipation.  Formidable 
thoughts  bad  been  awakened  in  the  minds  of  the  people  by  the  encourage- 
ments which  every  change  of  dynasty  holds  out  to  audacity,  and  by  the 
hope  of  licence  and  impunity.  Hordes  of  malefactors  overran  the  rural 
districts ;  travellers  were  robbed,  rich  merchants  plundered,  manufactories 
sacked,  property  of  all  kinds  menaced ;  anarchy  was  spreading  day  by 
day.  To  meet  all  the  dangers  of  such  a  situation  there  was  only  a  self- 
created  government  of  new  men,  which  the  necessity  for  its  exis- 
tence rendered  possible,  not  popular,  and  which  was  without  force 
because  without  prestige. 

Thus  every  thing  seemed  to  invite  Belgium  to  become  French.  The 
deareats  interests  of  France  were  involved  in  that  result,  and  it  would 
have  ineviubly  ensued  had  not  the  Palais  Royal  moved  heaven  and  earth 
to  prevent  it. 

Among  the  influential  men  of  New  Belgium,  some  were  republicans, 
who,  like  M.  do  Potter,  did  not  wish  to  belong  to  a  people  relapsed  under 
the  yoke  of  monarchy :  others,  like  MM.  Van  de  Weyer  and  Nothomb, 
were  semi-sceptics,  impatient  of  their  former  obscurity,  without  system- 
atic views,  and  prone  to  regard  political  capacity  as  consisting  in  a  cold 
submission  to  the  dictates  of  force.  The  French  government  could 
easily  have  engaged  these  men  in  support  of  the  institutions  of  France, 
all  il  need  have  done  to  that  end,  being  to  convince  them  of  its  power, 
and  to  promise  them  personal  consequence.  It  took  an  opposite  course, 
and  naturally  had  them  against  it :  this  was  what  it  wtinted.  «' 

Thanks  to  this  conduct,  unparalleled  assuredly  in  the  annals  of  diplo- 
macy, no  real  French  party  could  be  formed  in  Belgium,  though  on  that 
side  were  ranged  the  logic  of  facts,  the  apparent  decisions  of  fate,  the 
ffreatness  and  the  future  prospects  of  the  two  nations.  lie  struggle 
began,  therefore,  in  Brussels,  between  the  pairuUs,  warm  partisans  of 
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Belgian  nationality,  and  the  Orangists  who  had  aided  in  combating 
Dutch  supremacy,  but  who,  not  believing  in  the  possibility  of  Belgiaa 
independence,  wished  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Nassau  dynasty,  with 
new  institutions.  The  moneyed  men,  many  of  the  trading  class,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  former  empkyds  of  the  kingdoos  of  the  Nether- 
lands, formed  the  Orange  party.  The  patriot  party  comprised  the  catho* 
lies  and  the  yonng  liberals,  and  was  backed  by  the  popular  sympathies. 
The  Orangists  were  the  richer,  and  more  far-sighted ;  the  patriots  were 
the  more  active,  numerous,  and  impassioned.  Between  these  two  rival 
parties  fluctoated  the  men  who,  engrossed  with  their  own  private  inter* 
ests,  were  ready  to  side  with  the  victors. 

We  have  said  that  a  provisional  government  bad  been  established  in 
Brussels,  immediately  aAer  the  revolution  of  September.  It  consisted 
of  the  Baron  E.  d'Hoogvorst,  Charles  Rogier,  Jolly  de  Coppin,  Vander* 
linden,  Nicolai,  FIlix  de  M^rode.  Gendebien,  and  Van  de  Weyer,  to 
whom  de  Potter  was  added  four  days  after  its  installation.  This  transi- 
tory  government,  not  venturing  to  take  on  itself  the  decision  of  any  of 
the  great  questions  suggested  by  the  revolution,  hastened  to  convoke  the 
congress,  to  which  it  reserved  the  right  of  fixing  the  destiny  of  Belgium. 
Only  it  published  an  ambiguous  document,  in  which  it  declared  that 
Belgium  should  constitute  an  independent  state.  It  afterwards  ap* 
pointed  a  committee  to  draw  up  a  project  of  a  constitution,  all  the 
members  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  M.  Tielemans,  declared  for 
monarchy,  and  the  wording  of  the  project  was  intrusted  to  MM.  Devaux 
and  Notbomb.  When  the  latter  read  the  document  to  the  provisional 
government,  M.  de  Potter  bitterly  remarked,  **  It  was  not  worth  while  to 
shed  so  much  blood  for  such  a  trifle." 

Meanwhile  William  had  called  his  faithful  subjects  to  arms,  and  the 
Prussians  were  preparing  to  second  him,  when  M.  Mol^  declared  to 
them  that  if  they  set  foot  on  the  Belgian  territory,  a  French  army  would 
instantly  appear  there.  No  more  was  wanted  to  intimidate  Prussia. 
The  success  of  this  honourable  firmness  ought  to  have  proved  to  the 
cabinet  of  the  Palais  Royal  how  easy,  profitable,  and  even  prudent  at 
that  time  was  a  bold  line  of  policy. 

Feeling  little  confidence  in  his  own  strength,  William  had  recourse 
to  the  English  government.  He  naturally  made  his  appeal  to  diplomacy, 
the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  being  a  diplomatic  creation.  In  a  note 
presented  by  M.  Falck  to  Lord  Aberdeen  on  the  5th  of  October,  1830, 
it  was  said :    ^ 

*'  At  the  MtiitAdCQ  ortbe  kiiiff*t  alliet  c»  alone  restore  tranquillity  in  the  soutbem 
proftocefl  of  the  Netherlands,  X  have  received  orders  to  request  that  his  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty may  be  pl^ase^  to  comittaod  to  that  end  the  immediate  despatch  of  the  necessarj 
number  of  troop*  into  the  sonthern  provinces  of  the  Nethei  lands,  the  procrastinatea 
arrival  of  wbi<^  might  feriouriy  compromise  the  interests  of  tliose  provinces  and  those 
of  all  Europe.-  In  fulfilling  hereby  the  intentions  of  my  government,  I  have  the  honour 
to  inform  your  excellency  that  a  similar  communication  has  been  addressed  to  Prussia, 
Austria,  and  Rsisia,  which  having  likewiee  signed  the  eisbt  articles  constituting  the 
kin^om  of  the  Netherlands,  are  called  on,  as  well  as  England,  to  uphold  the  kingdom 
of  the  Netherhinds  and  the  existing  state  of  Europe." 

In  his  reply,  dated  Oct.  17,  Lord  Aberdeen  refused  the  demand  of 
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troops  as  coming  too  late,  but  announced  the  approaching  assemblage 
of  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  Five  Powers. 

That  assemblage  took  place.  Prussia  was  represented  by  Count 
Bulow,  Great  Britain  by  Lord  Aberdeen,  Russia  by  Count  Mastuszewic. 
The  meeting  assumed  the  name  of  conference,  and  was  but  a  continua- 
tion of  the  congress  of  Vienna,  Accordingly  it  was  with  inexpressible 
amazement  that  Europe  beheld  France  represented  therein  by  M.  de 
Talleyrand,  for  her  people  thereby  became  accomplices  in  all  the  mea- 
sures adopted  by  their  enemies  against  them.  The  conference  was  held 
in  London,  as  if  the  better  to  show  that  to  England  belonged  the  right 
to  regulate  the  world. 

The  Prince  of  Orange  had  with  his  father's  sanction  established  a 
sort  of  counter-government  at  Antwerp.  He  published  a  proclamation, 
in  which  he  acknowledged  the  independence  of  Belgium.  Now  so 
great  was  still  the  indecision  prevailing  in  the  public  mind  of  the  country, 
that  the  prince's  proclamation  produced  a  prodigious  effect.  The  pro- 
visional government  affected  to  disdain  it,  but  the  cause  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange  was  far  from  being  lost.  '*  Popular  acts,"  said  Van  de  Weyer 
and  Felix  de  M^rode  to  an  envoy  from  the  prince,  "  might  perhaps  pro- 
duce an  exception  from  the  general  ban  pronounced  against  the  members 
of  the  house  of  Nassau" 

A  serious  event  occurred  to  simplify  matters.  On  the  night  of  the 
27tb-28th  an  alarming  sound  was  heard  from  a  distance  in  Brussels. 
The  members  of  the  provisional  government  had  installed  themselves  in 
the  old  palace  of  the  states-general.  From  the  top  of  the  peristyle  they 
perceived  a  lurid  light  on  the  horizon,  like  that  of  a  great  conflagration. 
It  came  from  the  city  of  Antwerp,  which  the  Prince  of  Orange  had 
evacuated,  and  which  General  Chass^  was  bombarding.  The  indignation 
of  the  Belgians  was  extreme.  Whether  guilty  or  not  of  having  caused 
the  bombardment,  the  Prince  of  Orange  remained  charged  with  the 
crime  of  having  given  to  the  flames  the  most  flourishing  city  of  Belgium, 
and  the  only  one  which  had  until  then  remained  faithful  to  Holland. 

The  moment  was  approaching  when  Belgium  was  to  be  completely 
emancipated.  The  Dutch  had  been  driven  from  town  to  town,  from 
post  to  post  Count  Frederic  de  M^rode  was  mortally  wounded  in  one 
of  the  numerous  engagements  that  took  place.  The  Belgian  papers 
published  the  details  of  his  last  moments :  they  were  affecting,  and  of  a 
nature  to  produce  a  great  confusion  in  France.  Just  before  he  expired 
the  count  turned  to  one  of  his  friends  and  said  faintly,  <*  He  too  is  uH 
brave.  He  was  an  officer  of  cuirassiers  in  the  Three  Days,  and  would 
tfot  draw  his  sword  against  his  brethren ;"  and  with  these  words  he 
breathed  his  last. 
.  When  the  news  of  all  these  events  arrived  in  Paris  they  excited  scenes 

*  of  enthusiasm.  The  popular  societies  above  all  were  flushed  with  pride. 
Subscriptions  were  opened  in  favour  of  the  wounded  of  September.  The 
clubs  sent  emissaries  to  Brussels.    The  Soci4te  des  Amis  dn  Peuple 

•  raised  a  battalion  at  its  own  lexpense,  and  sent  it  forth  on  its  march,  giv- 
ing it  a  name,  a  leader,  and  a  banner. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

A  FEARFUL  drama  was  meanwhile  preparing.  Three  ministeiB  of 
Charles  X.,  MM.  de  Peyronnet,  de  Guernon  Ranvllle,  and  de  Chante- 
lauze,  having  been  brought  back  to  Paris  from  Tours,  were  sent  to  Yin- 
cennes,  where  they  were  soon  joined  by  M.  de  Polignac. 

The  prisoners  had  at  first  been  confined  in  the  Pavilion  de  la  Reine, 
each  in  a  separate  room.  Orders  were  sent  to  transfer  them  to  the  keep 
of  the  castle. 

M.  de  Polignac  was  the  first  summoned  to  submit  to  this  painful  ex- 
change. There  were  seTeral  courts  to  traverse,  and  a  great  number  of 
national  guards  and  soldiers  of  the  garrison  pressed  forward  to  feast  their 
eyes  on  the  spectacle  of  might  laid  low.  M.  de  Polignac  appeared, 
walking  slowly  and  bareheaded  between  two  grenadiers.  His  dress  was 
disordered,  and  his  features  showed  marks  of  fatigue,  but  the  fire  of  a 
confident  belief,  which  mischances  only  irritated,  still  lighted  up  his  eyes. 
He  appeared  affected  as  he  ascended  the  steps  of  the  keep,  and  stopped 
and  leaned  his  hand  on  a  grenadier's  musket.  The  governor  of  the 
chiteau  accompanied  him.  AAer  numberless  vicissitudes,  fortune  brought 
him  back  to  that  dungeon  where  he  had  formerly  expiated  his  youthful 
hostility  to  the  Empire.  Then  he  was  punished  for  having  revolted 
against  the  power  of  the  state,  and  now  for  having  abused  it. 

M.  de  Peyjronnet,  who  was  to  be  followed  by  his  other  two  colleagues, 
appeared  in  his  turn.  He  wore  his  hat ;  his  demeanour  was  haughty, 
and  the  multitude  showed  no  resentment  at  that  pride,  which  in  him  at 
least  was  not  justified  by  excessive  strength  of  conviction,  when  an  un- 
known person,  taking  aim  at  the  ex-minister,  cried  out, "  On  your  knees, 
down  on  your  knees,  and  ask  pardon,  wretch,  for  having  caused  the 
people  to  be  shot."  The  man  was  quieted ;  but  scenes  like  this  conveyed 
a  fearfiil  warning  to  the  government 

The  chamber  had  to  name  commissioners  to  examine  the  accused,  and 
its  choice  fell  on  MM.  B^renger,  Madier  de  Montjau,  and  Mauguin. 
These  gentlemen  brought  peculiar  qualities  to  the  discharge  of  their  new 
functions ;  M.  B^renger,  much  coolness  and  gravity ;  Madier  de  Mont- 
jau, a  great  fund  of  tolerance  combined  with  a  certain  austerity  of  deport- 
ment, and  Mauguin,  on  the  contrary,  the  inflexibility  of  a  tribune  veiled 
under  the  pleasing  manners  of  a  man  of  the  world. 

The  first  question  on  which  the  commissioners  disagreed  (and  it  was 
trifling  in  appearance  only)  was  one  of  ceremony.  Were  they  to  surround 
the  discharge  of  their  mission  with  pomp  and  circumstance?  So  M.  Mau- 
guin wished.  Convinced  that  it  is  by  the  outward  signs  of  things  that 
the  multitude  are  most  powerfully  acted  on,  and  perhaps  actuated  by  a 
secret  desire  for  display,  he  required  that  the  journey  from  Paris  to  Vin- 
cennes  should  be  made  with  pomp;  that  the  chamber  should,  in  its  public 
displays,  borrow  from  royalty*  the  imposing  vanities  with  which  it  dazzles 
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the  multitude ;  that  every  cominissioner,  for  instance,  should  hare  bis 
carriage ;  and  that  a  whole  squadron  should  escort  those  who  were  going 
to  represent  the  justice  of  the  people. 

These  wishes  were  connected  in  M.  Mauguin's  mind  with  bold  schemes 
of  sway.  It  was  with  intense  ill-will  that  he  had  surrendered  the  revolu« 
tionary  power  with  which  he  had  been  invested  in  the  Hotel  de  Yille. 
Having  failed  to  make  the  chamber  disappear  in  the  revolution,  be  would 
lain  have  introduced  the  revolution  into  the  chamber,  engaged  his  col- 
leagues in  conspicuous  measures  and  irrevocably  conomitted  them ;  but 
whilst  subjecting  them  to  all  the  exigencies  of  popularity,  he  would  have 
imparted  to  them  its  strength.  He  himself  enjoyed,  at  that  time,  a  degree 
of  credit  with  the  public,  the  value  of  which  he  periiaps  eiaggerated,  but 
of  which  he  was  the  man  to  make  a  vigorous  use. 

Unfortunately  M.  Mauguin  exercised  no  influence  on  those  in  his  im- 
mediate sphere.  He  had  much  talent,  and  wanted  tact  Superior  in 
intellect  to  most  of  his  colleagues,  he  let  them  plainly  perceive  the  fact. 
Mediocrity  in  no  case  pardons  talent,  but  it  respects  it  when  content  to 
keep  in  the  back-ground,  and  then  submits  to  its  dictates.  M.  Mauguin 
lost  the  fruits  of  the  most  eminent  abilities  by  a  legitimate  but  indiscreet 
self-sufficiency.  He  alienated  confidence  by  all  those  means  that  usually 
captivate  it  His  quick  susceptibility  to  impressions  passed  for  scepticism ; 
his  naturally  good-natured  expression  of  countenance  was  spoiled  by  a 
sabdety  that  destroyed  its  effect  The  grace  of  bis  manners  marked  lum 
out  for  observation,  but  did  not  concUiate ;  and  there  was  even  in  the 
suavity  of  his  language  something  of  a  patronising  air  that  was  offensive. 
Had  it  been  granted  to  a  man  to  command  events,  this  inability  of  M. 
Mauguin  to  play  the  leading  part  would  have  been  almost  a  public  mis- 
fortune ;  for  he  knew  better  than  any  one  else  all  that  can  be  done,  in 
the  sequel  of  a  crisis,  by  intelligent  daring,  when  guided  and  controlled 
by  the  love  of  the  people.  He  knew  that  real  liberty  can  only  be  found- 
ed by  means  of  power,  exercised  with  confidence,  intrepidity  and  audacity, 
and  that  great  dangers  render  great  things  possible  by  rendering  them 
necessary.  But  he  fell  short  of  ability  to  command,  for  want  of  certain 
virtues,  and  still  more  of  certain  defects.  With  talent  enough  to  inspire 
many  with  envy,  he  had  not  strength  of  character  enough  to  create  him- 
self enemies.  Now  in  the  turmoil  of  parties  the  value  of  a  political  man 
depends  on  the  violence  of  the  animosities  he  excites.  When  power  is 
the  prize  to  be  wrestled  for,  it  is  hate  that  points  out  the  candidates. 

As  member  of  the  municipal  commission,  M.  Mauguin|had  conceived 
some  excellent  ideas,  which  bad  broken  down  by  reason  of  the  distrust  felt 
towards  him  by  his  colleagues.  As  member  of  the  commission  of 
accusation  in  the  trial  of  the  ministers,  he  inspired  the  same  distrust, 
and  encountered  the  same  obstacles.  His  scheme  of  making  an  impo- 
sing show,  magnifying  the  importance  of  the  chamber,  and  obviously 
setting  forth  its  sovereignty  before  the  eyes  of  all  men,  was  looked  on  by 
MM.  Montjau  and  B^renger  only  as  a  petty  device  of  personal  ambition. 
Without  openly  combatting  their  colleague's  views,  they  set  about 
baffling  them. 
The  day  being  come  when  the  commissioners  were  to  proceed  to 
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Vincennes,  M .  Maugtiin  was  very  mnch  surprised  to  see  only  five  or  six 
geodarmes  assembled  to  form  tfie  escort,  and  two  carriages  instead  of 
eight.  He  vehemently  expressed  his  dissatisfaction,  but  it  wa»too  late. 
M.  Madier  de  Montjau  carried  bis  modesty  to  such  a  length  on  the  occa- 
sion as  to  write  secretly  to  General  Daumesnil,  governor  of  Yicennes, 
requesting  him  to  give  the  commissioners  a  very  simple  reception.  Not- 
withstanding this,  on  entering  the  castle  they  found  the  garrison  drawn 
op;  the  soldiers 'presented  arms  to  them,  the  drums  beat;  and  when 
Madier  de  Montjau  took  the  governor  aside,  and  asked  him  why  he  had 
not  conformed  to  the  instructions  given  him, "  I  knew  better  than  to  do 
8o,^  replied  Genera]  Daumesnil,  "  Is  not  the  sovereignty  now  vested  in 
the  chamber?"  The  phrase  clearly  exhibits  the  repugnance  with  which 
some  high  personages  then  regarded  every  thing  capable  of  giving  too 
much  prominence  and  prestige  to  the  parliamentary  sovereignty. 

The  examination  of  the  ex-ministers  was  formal,  and  more  grave  than 
stern.  M.  Mauguin  alone  showed  signs  of  sensibility.  He  had  formerly 
obtained  from  M.  de  Peyronnet  an  amnesty  for  the  French  refugees  in 
Spain.  He  had  been  acquainted  with  M.  de  Guernon  Ranville,  and 
still  more  intimately  with  M.  de  Chantelauze.  When  the  latter  sud- 
denly appeared  before  him  pale,  sick,  and  drooping,  he  could  not  refrain 
from  holding  out  his  hand  to  him,  and  bursting  into  tears.  M.  de 
Chantelauze  seemed  indeed  borne  down  under  the  weight  of  calamity. 
M.  de  Peyronnet,  on  the  contrary,  displayed  an  assurance  fhat  was  not 
altogether  free  from  bravado.  He  accounted  for  his  co-operation  in  the 
ordinances  on  the  ground  of  his  absolute  devotednessto  a  king  who  had 
loaded  him  with  favours.  M.  de  Guernon  Ranville's  courage  was  tinc- 
tured with  ill-humour.  As  for  M.  de  Polignac,  his  demeanour  in  the 
highest  degree  astonished  the  commissioners.  Calm  and  almost  smiling, 
he  seemed  to  look  on  all  that  was  going  on  as  an  insipid  farce.  **  The 
irresponsibility  of  ministers,"  he  said, "  is  but  a  corollary  of  the  principle 
of  royal  inviolability.  The  invioiabifity  of  Charles  X.  has  not  been 
respected ;  his  ministers  have  therefore  ceased  to  be  responsible."  This 
was  tantamount  to  bidding  victory  bow  to  the  subtleties  of  the  special 
pleader;  but  M.  de  Polignac  thought  himself  unassailable  beneath  the 
shelter  of  these  deductions  from  a  fiction  which  had  not  saved  either 
Chales  X.  or  Strafford.  «  When  shall  I  be  set  at  liberty  ?"  he  asked 
incessantly.  Sinister  vociferations  were  heard,  however,  all  round  the 
prison. 

The  commissioners  were  careful  to  temper  the  austerity  of  their  func- 
tions by  many  acts  of  considerate  leniency.  They  cut  short  the  replies 
of  the  ex-ministers  when  they  began  to  be  hazardous  to  their  authors. 
The  examination  was  frequently  interrupted  by  conversations  during 
which  the  accused  might  forget  the  bitterness  of  their  situation.  Re-  ^ 
freshments  were  set  before  them;  indifferent  matters  were  talked  of,  and 
the  image  of  the  scaffold  disappeared.  The  prisoners  complained  of 
being  confined  au  secret,  and  their  remonstrances  were  listened  to  with 
favour*  M.  de  Mauguin,  above  all,  seemed  disposed  to  mitigate  the 
condition  of  the  culprits.  M.  de  Polignac  was  allowed,  through  his  in- 
siromentality,  to  be  visited  by  the  Duchesse  de  Guiche. 
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Meanwhile  Louis  Philippe  was  intensely  concerned  as  to  the  danger 
possibly  impending  over  the  last  ministers  of  Charles  X.  To  turn  theoi 
over  to  the  executioner  would  be  to  give  bloody  pledges  to  the  revolu- 
tion, at  the  risk  of  still  more  exasperating  kings. 

The  Convention  had  smitten  Louis  XVf.  in  cold  blood,  without 
hatred,  without  passion,  as  one  smites  a  principle.  A  terrible  but  pro- 
found policy!  Well  knowing  what  it  had  to  expect  from  the  resent- 
ments aroused  against  it,  the  Convention  desired  that  these  should  be 
fierce  and  implacable,  in  order  that  France,  buffeted  by  the  tempest, 
might  have  but  one  sole  means  of  safety,  and  that  the  most  powerful  of 
all,  despair. 

Louis  Philippe  adopted  quite  a  contrary  policy  from  his  very  acces- 
sion, and  this  he  announced  to  Europe  by  saving  M.  de  Polignac  and  his 
colleagues.  To  propose  to  the  chambers  the  abolition  of  the  penalty  of 
death,  in  this  way  to  prepare  the  public  mind  for  clemency,  and  to  in- 
trust the  task  of  passing  sentence  to  the.peers  of  France,  most  of  whom 
were  friends  of  the  ex-ministers, — ^such  was  the  plan  fixed  on  in  the 
Palais  Royal. 

The  course  of  criminal  jurisdiction  had  been  partially  suspended 
since  the  revolution.  The  guillotine  had  ceased  to  work  all  over  France, 
though  there  were  in  the  prisons  men  condemned  to  capital  punishment. 
The  rigid  Dupont  de  TEure  was  distressed  at  this  derogation  from  the 
regular  coarse  of  things,  and  could  not  understand  why  the  Mw  should 
remain  suspended.  But  whenever  the  scaffold  was  mentioned,  the  king 
manifested  extreme  sensibility.  The  ministers  having  decided  one  day 
that  an  appeal  to  the  royal  clemency  should  be  rejected  ^he  case  was-  one 
of  parricide)  M.  Laffiite  heard  the  son  of  Philippe  Egalit^  exclaim, 
"My  father  died  on  the  scaffold,"  and  tears  rolled  down  the  king's 
cheeks  as  he  uttered  the  words. 

The  plan  thought  most  feasible  for  saving  the  ex-ministers  having  en- 
countered no  opposition  in  the  council,  the  king  rejoiced  at  this  as  at  a 
victory  due  to  bis  personal  ascendancy,  and  he  expected  every  thing 
from  the  condescendance  of  his  ministers. 

The  abolition  of  the  penalty  of  death  had  been  proposed  in  the  sitting 
of  the  17th  of  August,  by  M.  Victor  de  Tracy,  and  on  the  6th  of 
October,  M.  B^renger  had  read  a  report  on  the  subject,  recomhiending 
an  adjournment  of  the  question.  Two  days  afterwards  the  discussion 
Was  revived.  M.  de  Tracy  demanded  that  his  proposition  should  be  ac- 
cepted, or  at  least  examined;  be  was  followed  by  M.  de  K^ratry :  and, 
as  It  was  essential  to  interest,  on  behalf  of  the  imprisoned  ministers, 
the  generosity  of  that  people,  which  was  still  powerful,  enough  to  be 
treated  with  deference,  the  orator  impetuously  exclaimed,  *'l  aver  in 
your  presence,  messieurs,  if  it  were  possible  to  assemble  within  these 
walls  the  relations  and  friends  of  the  brave  victims  of  July,  and  to 
ask  them,  *  Do  you  desire  blood  for  blood  ?  Answer !'  that  jury  would 
silently  shake  their  heads  in  sign  of  denial,  and  would  return  in  noble 
sorrow  to  their  desolated  hearths.  Should  I  be  mistaken,  I  would  ad- 
jure the  manes  of  the  glorious  victims  themselves ;  I  would  mentally 
appeal  to  them  to  amend  a  sentence  so  unworthy  of  them ;  for  I  know 
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that  the  brave  who  risk  their  lives  for  a  holy  cause  shed  no  blood  but  in 
the  beat  of  the  fight.''  The  walls  of  the  chamber  rang  with  applause  at 
these  words.  M.  de  K^ratry  continued  his  speech,  and  demanded  that 
the  cofDmittee  whose  report  had  been  read  should  be  ordered  to  draw 
up  the  drafl  of  an  address  to  the  king,  and  that  the  abolition  of  the 
penalty  of  death  for  political  offences  should  bejconfided  to  the  initiative 
of  the  monarch. 

M.  de  Lafayette  next  presented  himself  to  the  attentive  assembly.  "  An 
adjournment  has  been  proposed  to  you  "  he  said.  "  Doubtless  those  who 
have  recommended  it  have  not  had  the  misfortune  to  see  their  family, 
their  friends,  and  the  first  citizens  of  France,  dragged  to  the  scaffold : 
they  have  not  had  the  misfortune  to  see  unhappy  men  immolated  on  pre- 
tence of  Fay^tism."  The  revered  voice  of  Lafayette  was  drowned  in 
the  applauses  of  the  chamber.  The  motion  for  an  address  to  the  king, 
calling  for  the  abolition  of  the  penalty  of  death  in  certain  cases,  was 
supported  by  the  garde  de  sceaux,  and  the  reference  of  the  subject  to 
the  committee  was  unanimously  voted. 

Such  was  the  impatience  of  the  legislators  that,  after  a  brief  suspen- 
sion,  the  sittings  were  resumed  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The 
committee  had  by  this  time  completed  their  task.  The  draft  of  the 
.address,  drawn  up  by  M .  B^renger,  terminated  with  these  words: — 

*'  Sire,  the  chamber  invokes  the  prompt  initiation  of  this  reform  by 
your  majesty.  Too  much  glory  is  attached  to  it,  too  many  advantages 
must  result  from  it,  for  the  nation  to  wish  to  owe  it  to  any  but  its  king." 

By  bestowing  this  high  mark  of  deference  on  Louis  Philippe,  the 
deputies  admirably  subserved  his  policy.  They  proved  to  Europe  that 
the  fall  of  a  dynasty  had  taken  nothing  from  the  force  of  the  monarchi- 
cal principle  in  France.  And,  again,  by  subordinating  the  safety  of 
Charles  X.'s  advisers  to  the  will  of  his  successor,  they  supplied  the  latter 
«vith  an  opportunity  of  doing  himself  honour  in  the  eyes  of  foreign 
sovereigns.  Whether  or  not  the  chamber. foresaw  all  the  results  of  the 
address,  at  any  rate  it  adopted  it  with  enthusiasm.  The  austere  Eusebe 
de  Salverte  alone  thought  proper  to  protest  "  Thus,  then,  if  we  are  to 
put  faith  in  the  specious  dictates  of  a  spurious  humanity,  we  should  say 
to  great  criminals.  You  have  sought  to  make  our  heads  fall ;  keep  your 
own.  Go  into  foreign  countries  and  enjoy  the  wealth  you  have  ainassed ; 
time  will  pursue  bis  flight;  passions  will  die  away,  public  and  private 
sorrows  will  be  appeased ;  the  history  of  our  troubles,  engraved  with 
musket  balls  and  grape-shot  on  our  walls,  will  no  longer  be  legible;  then 
will  your  long  exile  awaken  the  public  compassion,  and  its  voice  will 
demand  that  an  end  be  put  to  your  banishment,  and  that  you  may  for  a 
third,  perhaps  a  fourth  time,  bring  your  country  to  the  brink  of  a  preci- 
pice,  down  which  you  will  possibly  succeed  in  hurling  it."  When  he 
spoke  of  great  criminals  who  were  about  to  profit  by  the  philanthropy  of 
the  chamber,  M.  Eusebe  de  Salverte  rent  the  veil ;  the  sensation  was 
intense  in  the  assembly ;  but  it  had  taken  its  resolution ;  the  address  was 
voted  by  an  immense  majority. 

I'be  king  replied  to  the  deputation  which  presented  the  address.  "The 
wish  you  express  had  long  existed  in  my  heart."    And  the  next  day  to 
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mitigate  the  eflfect  which  might  be  produced  upon  the  people  by  the 
impunity  promised  to  the  signers  of  the  ordonnances^M.  Guizot  appeared 
at  the  tribune,  and  said,  in  a  f  oice  of  emotion,  **  Messieurs,  the  king  has 
longed  impatiently,  like  yourselves,  to  sanction  by  a  legislative  measure 
the  great  act  of  national  gratitude  which  the  country  owes  to  the  victims 
of  our  revolution.  This  1  have  the  honour  to  submit  to  you.  Messieurs, 
our  three  great  days  have  cost  more  than  500  orphans  their  fathers,  more 
than  500  widows  their  husbands,  more  than  500  old  men  the  affection 
and  support  of  their  children ;  311  citizens  will  remain  mutilated  and 
incapable  of  resuming  their  occupations ;  3,564  wounded  will  have  had 
to  endure  a  temporary  incapacity."  In  the  prf^et  de  lai  which  followed 
this  melancholy  inventory,  the  government  proposed  to  grant  the  widows 
of  those  lulled  in  the  three  days  an  annual  pension  for  life  of  500  francs. 
Their  children  were  to  receive  250  francs  annually  up  to  the  ^ge  of 
seven  and  to  enjoy  the  advanUge  of  gratuitous  education.  The  Hotel 
des  Invalides  was  opened  to  the  wounded. 

Thus  had  the  government  pronounced,  honour  to  the  victims!  no 
scaffolds  for  the  guilty !  There  was  certainly  in  this  something  chivalric 
and  exalted,  well  suited  to  touch  the  feeling  of  a  people  like  the  French. 
Besides  from  a  sentiment  of  magnanimity,  easily  wrought  to  a  high  pitch, 
above  all  in  France,  the  wounded  of  July  had  become  the  natural  protec- 
tors of  the  prisoners  of  Vincennes.  Several  of  those  courageous  citizens 
had  signed  a  petition  against  the  penalty  of  death.  Some  of  them 
attended  at  the  chamber  to  lend  the  support  of  their  presence  to  the 
motion  of  M.  de  Tracy,  and  the  interest  they  seemed  to  take  in  the  dis- 
cussion had  been  witnessed  with  tender  sympathy. 

The  government  had  congratulated  itself  beforehand  on  the  result  of 
its  dexterity.  But  it  is  the  vice  of  every  tortuous  policy  to  lead  to  inex- 
tricable difficulties,  whilst  eluding  petty  obstacles.  Most  of  the  writers 
of  the  bourgeoisie  descanted  in  vain  on  the  ^clat  that  would  accrue  to 
the  cause  of  the  revolution  from  a  clement  policy :  the  people  was  not 
deluded.  The  rumour  having  spread  that  the  penalty  of  death  was  to 
be  repealed,  and  that  the  captive  ministers  were  to  be  tried  by  the  court 
of  peers,  excitement  prevailed  on  all  sides,  and  the  most  menacing  laifr- 
guage  was  current  in  the  workshops. 

So  this  is  what  they  meant  to  come  to  I  The  scaffold  for  obscure 
culprits,  and  for  illustrious  criminals  impunity  1  Let  a  wretch  be  driven 
to  commit  murder  by  excessive  want,  let  him  yield  to  the  frightful 
counsels  of  despair,  and  none  will  intercede  to  snatch  his  head  from  the 
executioner :  people  would  Mush  to  bestow  compassion  on  his  crime, 
which,  before  it  was  a  crime,  was  a  misfortune.  But  let  nobles,  let  rich 
men,  and  men  to  whose  hands  is  committed  the  destiny  of  empires,  sac- 
rifice millions  of  human  beings  to  their  pride,  set  a  city  in  flames,  force 
brothers  to  cut  each  other's  throats,  and  families  to  groan  for  ever,  let 
them  do  this,  and  when  the  hour  is  come  for  vengeance,  nothing  will  be 
talked  of  but  clemency,  the  glory  of  pardoning  will  be  cried  up,  and  the 
law  will  at  once  relax  its  rigour  1  They  want,  they  tell  us,  that  the  revo- 
lution shall  be  pure,  that  it  should  shine  with  the  lustre  of  generosity,  as 
it  has  already  shone  with  that  of  disinterestedness  and  courage.    Well 
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then,  let  the  task  of  judging  the  ministers  of  Charles  X.  be  confided,  not 
to  the  chamber  of  peers  where  they  have  their  relations,  their  friends, 
their  allies  and  their  accomplices,  but  to  a  national  jurj  specially  enrolled 
for  that  grave  office,  and  let  that  jury  condemn  them,  let  it  condemn 
them  to  death ;  because  if  they  do  not  deserve  such  a  punishment  they 
deserve  none.  Then,  when  that  sentence  shall  have  been  pronounced, 
]et  an  appeal  be  made  to  the  clemency  of  the  people,  and  let  the  people 
exercise  the  right  of  grace  by  petition.  It  showed  itself  great  enough, 
God  knows,  when,  with  the  absolute  mastery  of  the  town,  it  knew  how  to 
keep  itself  within  due  bounds,  and  the  properties  of  the  rich  found  pro- 
tectors in  men  who  are  not  always  vouchsafed  the  use  of  a  church  steps  or 
stones  of  the  street  for  their  bed.  But  no.  The  generosity  of  the  people, 
which  they  extol  in  idle  words,  in  reality  is  calumniated  or  rather  re- 
garded with  fear  and  dislike.  They  are  afraid  lest  the  people  make  too 
glorious  a  use  of  its  victory ;  let  its  sovereignty  be  manifested  by  virtue 
after  having  been  manifested  by  force.  If  it  is  for  the  sake  of  the  cause 
of  the  revolution  that  they  wish  to  pardon  the  ministers,  let  them  then 
address  themselves  to  those  who  have  made  that  rerolation,  and  not 
to  those  who  have  passively  received  it. 

This  sort  of  language  everywhere  engendered  agitation.  The  people 
fell  itself  in  a  manner  insulted  in  its  dignity.  The  committing  the  care 
of  its  honour  to  an  unpopular  and  antiquated  authority  seemed  a  mani- 
festation of  distrust  in  itself,  at  which  it  felt  indignant  after  having  given 
so  many  proob  of  moderation.  Its  instinctive  love  of  equality  was  in 
like  manner  offended  by  this  apparent  concert  between  ^1  the  authorities, 
in  favour  of  men  belonging  to  the  classes  which  furnish  those  authorities 
with  candidates  or  supporters. 

The  fermentation  increased  from  day  to  day.  Seditious  placards  made 
their  appearance  in  several  quarters,  and  the  palisades  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg were  covered  with  threatening  papers.  On  the  16th  of  October, 
large  bodies  of  men  set  out  from  the  Pantheon,  others  marched  through 
the  Rue  St.  Honor^  singing  the  Parisimne^  and  a  column  moved  towards 
the  Palais  Royal,  waving  a  flag  inscribed  Death  to  ike  Ministers  !  The 
garden  gates  were  immediately  closed,  and  the  national  guard  hastened 
to  the  spot  The  crowd  being  repulsed  took  the  route  to  Vincennes, 
filling  the  air  with  shouts  of  Death  to  the  Ministers!  General  Daumes- 
nil  came  out  to  meet  and  stop  the  incensed  bands,  and  threatened  that 
if  they  attempted  to  advance  further  he  would  blow  up  the  keep.  They 
fell  back  but  again  returned  to  the  Palais  Royal,  preceded  by  a  drum, 
and  shouting  more  clamorously  than  ever.  The  council  of  ministers 
was  assembled.  The  king  was  walking  up  and  down  the  terrace  with 
Odilon  Barrot.  Vive  Barrot !  was  shouted  from  below :  whereupon  the 
king)  turning  to  the  prefect  of  the  Seine,  with  a  dubious  smile,  said,  "  I 
have  heard  Vive  Petion !  shouted  in  my  time." 

The  guards  stood  firm,  and  the  rioters  dispersed.  There  remained 
nevertheless  a  vague  uneasiness  in  the  capital  that  presaged  fresh  storms. 

The  next  day  the  king,  dressed  in  the  uniform  of  the  national  guard, 
and  accompanied  by  his  eldest  son,  and  by  Generals  Lafayette  and 
Gerard,  went  down  into  the  court  of  the  Palais  Royal  to  thank  the 
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armed  bourgeois,  whom  he  called  his  comrades,  for  their  vigilance. 
These  ostentatious  proceedings  more  and  more  closely  attached  the 
bourgeois  cause  to  that  of  royalty,  but  the  people  took  umbrage  at  them  : 
it  came  by  degrees  to  look  with  a  common  distrust  on  every  thing  be« 
longing  to  power  and  wealth. 

Insults  moreover  were  not  spared  the  people  on  the  part  of  many  of 
those  liberals  of  the  Restoration,  whose  cause  it  had  so  valiantly  upheld. 
They  called  the  attempt  on  Vincennes  a  second  of  September  attempted 
against  four  men.  They  declaimed  against  blood^drunkenness,  more 
irresistible  than  the  intoxication  of  wine,  and  they  execrated  agitatioDy 
forgetting  that  which  they  had  excited,  encouraged  and  applauded  in  the 
month  of  July.  "  For  three  years,"  exclaimed  the  Journal  des  Debais, 
<<  the  democracy  gloated  in  massacres ;  for  three  years  it  lapped  the  blood 
of  the  guillotine."  And  then  it  went  on  to  say  how  that  same  democracy, 
trodden  down  under  the  foot  of  a  soldier,  had  been  forced  to  atone  in 
slavery  for  the  debauched  excesses  of  its  liberty. 

Those  who  had  lost  the  sense  of  gratitude,  without  having  quite  lost 
the  shame  of  ingratitude,  preferred  the  advantage  of  dividing  the  people 
to  the  pleasure  of  insulting  it.  With  a  strategy  too  common-place  to 
be  thought  ingenious,  they  congratulated  the  combatants  of  July,  the 
real  people,  on  their  mere  contempt  for  agitators — thus  supposing  the 
distinction  which  they  wished  to  create. 

Others  imputed  all  the  mischief  to  the  popular  societies,  glowing  fur- 
naces, as  they  called  them,  in  which  were  plunged  and  tempered  all  the 
passions  that  had  no  definite  object.  But  the  popular  societies  had  no 
part  in  the  disturbances  excited  by  the  trials  of  the  ministers.  The  men 
of  whom  they  were  composed  were  themselves  divided  as  regarded  the 
penalty  of  death.  In  the  Societe  des  Amis  du  Peyple,  for  instance,  an 
avocat  having  one  day  called  on  the  meeting  to  make  some  demonstra- 
tion of  a  threatening  nature,  as  regarded  the  prisoners  at  Vincennes,  M. 
Roche,  one  of  the  most  influential  members  of  the  club,  protested  with 
extreme  vivacity  against  such  tendencies,  and  the  meeting  separated 
without  coming  to  any  decision. 

When  anarchy  exists  in  the  nation,  it  can  hardly  fail  to .  be  found  in 
the  executive  likewise.  The  ministry  being  alarmed,  announced  through 
the  Moniteur,  that  the  universal  and  immediate  abolition  of  the  penalty 
of  death  did  not  appear  to  it  to  be  possible,  and  that  much  time  and 
long  toil  would  be  requisite  for  the  purpose  of  restricting  it  even  to  those 
cases  alone,  in  which  necessity  justified  it  In  this  interval  the  Prefect 
of  the  Seine  addressed  a  proclamation  to  the  people,  which  document, 
whilst  it  denounced  in  strong  terms  the  stirrers-up  of  disturbances,  still 
applied  the  epithet  inopportune  to  the  address  presented  to  the  king  by 
the  chamber. 

The  proclamation  produced  intense  irritation  at  court,  where  M. 
Odilon  Barrot  had  long  been  endured  only  with  ill-disguised  impatience. 
Not  that  his  liberalism  differed  at  bottom  from  that  of  MM.  de  Broglie 
and  Guizot;  but  the  court  could  not  forgive  him  for  his  disdainful  pro- 
bity, his  pretensions  to  independence,  and,  above  all,  his  contempt  for 
courtiers.     His  dismissal  was  resolved  on. 
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M.  Odilon  Barrot  had  for  his  friend  General  Lafayette :  Dupont  de 
TEure  thought  him  almost  indispensable.  Laffitte  himself  afforded  him 
a  sincere  and  not  timid  support  against  ihe  doctrinaires.  When  the 
subject  of  dismissing  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine  was  talked  of  seriously  at 
the  Palais  Royal,  the  garde  des  sceaux  appeared  ready  to  tender  his  re- 
signation.   The  case  was  (he  same  with  General  Lafayette. 

The  situation  was  a  critical  one:  the  king  could  hardly  bring  himself 
to  bend.  On  the  other  hand,  to  part,  in  the  most  boiling  heat  of  the 
popular  passions,  with  two  men  who  alone  could  morally  protect  the  new 
throne,  would  be  to  encounter  fearful  risks.  M.  Sebastieni  interposed. 
His  life  and  his  thoughts  both  belonged  to  the  king ;  he  offered  his  me- 
diation with  Odilon  Barrot  to  induce  him  voluntarily  to  resign.  But 
Dupont  de  I'Eure  and  Lafayette  spoke  out  strongly  against  this  step  and 
the  result  expected  from  it     A  council  was  held  in  the  evening. 

There  already  subsisted  between  the  garde  des  sceaux  and  his  col* 
leagues  that  coldness  which  indicates  divisions  pushed  to  their  last 
limits.  The  king  was  expected.  He  arrived,  and  Dupont  de  TEure 
remarked  with  surprise  the  radiant  satisfaction  of  his  countenance. 
Louis  Philippe  announced  that  the  retirement  of  the  Prefect  of  the 
Seine  was  decided  on,  and  that  Lafayette  consented  to  it  "  M.  de 
Lafayette !  sire,"  said  Dupont  de  TEure,  on  hearing  this,  "  your  majesty 
is  surely  mistaken."  *<  I  had  it  from  his  own  lips,  mbnsieur."  **  Permit 
me,  sire,  to  believe  that  there  is  some  mistake  on  your  part.  M.  de  La- 
fayette has  held  a  very  different  language  to  me,  and  I  do  not  think  the 
general  capable  of  contradicting  himself  to  that  degree.''  The  king's 
face  grew  fiery  red.  "  However,"  continued  the  garde  des  sceaux,  "  let 
us  speak  only  of  what  concerns  me.  Since  M.  Odilon  Barrot  retires, 
let  me  repeat  my  request  that  your  majesty  will  accept  my  resignation." 
"  But  you  said  quite  the  contrary  to  me  this  morning."  <<  I,  sire!  this 
time  I  affirm  that  you  are  in  error."  "  What,  monsieur,  you  give  me  the 
lie?  Every  one  shall  know  how  you  have  affronted  me."  "Sire,"  replied 
Dupont  de  TEure,  with  dignity,  "  when  the  king  shall  have  said,  yes, 
and  Dupont  de  I'Eure  shall  have  said,  no,  I  know  not  which  of  the  two 
France  will  believe." 

This  strange  scene  had  thrown  the  ministers  into  indescribable  con- 
fusion. The  king's  emotion  was  extreme.  The  garde  des  sceaux  had 
risen  and  was  retiring,  when  the  Due  d'Orl6an8,  who  was  present  at  the 
council,  immediately  went  up  to  him,  and  taking  him  by  the  hand,  led 
him  to  the  king  and  said,  "  Father,  Af .  Dupont  de  I'Eure  is  an  honest 
man.  All  this  matter  can  be  nothing  more  than  a  misunderstanding." 
The  king  was  softened  and  embraced  his  minister,  who,  likewise  affected, 
consented  to  retain  an  authority,  (he  possession  of  which  was  still  not 
without  danger. 

As  for  MM.  de  Broglie,  Guizot,  Mol^,  Casimir  Perier,  Dupin,  and 
Bignon,  they  well  knew  that  the  exercise  of  power,  such  as  they  under- 
stood it,  would  be  paralyzed  in  their  hands  as  long  as  they  should  have 
Lafayette  for  their  superior,  Dupont  de  I'Eure  for  their  colleague,  and 
Odilon  Barrot  for  their  subordinate.  They  resolved  therefore  to  with- 
draw for  a  time  from  office. 
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The  king  would  have  wished  to  retain  all  his  ministers :  these,  because 
their  popularity  would  enable  him  to  encounter  the  difficulties  of  the 
impending  trial ;  those,  because  they  entered  into  his  views,  and  lent 
them  their  unconditional  support.  In  order  to  restore  harmony  in  the 
council  he  appealed  to  the^devotedness  of  M.  Laffitte,  over  whom  he 
possessed  resistless  influence  at  that  period.  The  latter  accordingly  made 
every  effort  to  reconcile  Dupont  de  TEure  and  the  doctrinaires :  but  his 
effi>rts  were  frustrated  by  the  inflexibility  of  the  one,  and  by  the  jealous 
arrogance  of  the  others.    It  was  necessary  to  form  a  new  cabinet. 

The  difficulties  of  the  case  were  great.  A  sullen  murmur,  portending 
insurrection,  was  abroad ;  the  air,  so  to  speak,  was  filled  with  that 
feverish  breath  that  engenders  revolutions ;  and  none  ventured  to  predict 
what  would  be  the  price  events  would  put  upon  the  safety  of  the  prison- 
ers of  Vincennes.  When  the  possession  of  power  confers  no  more  than 
the  honour  of  falling  from  a  lofty  eminence,  candidates  are  few.  The 
ministerial  portfolios  were  refused  almost  before  they  were  oflered. 
There  was  a  moment  when  Louis  Philippe  had  reason  to  fear  that  a 
blank  solitude  would  be  left  round  bis  throne. 

In  truth,  that  throne  seemed  then  suspended  over  a  precipice.  By 
the  reviving  joy  of  the  vanquished  one  might  judge  the  vastness  of  the 
public  calamities.  Their  journals  reckoned  up  the  recent  bankruptcies 
with  pitiless  exactness.  They  asked  ironically  why  the  strongest  bouse 
in  Bordeaux  suspended  payment ;  why  M.  Vassal  was  reduced  to  the 
same  extremity,  M.  Vassal  who  had  clapped  his  hands  at  the  revolution ; 
and  why  the  credit  of  M.  Laffitte  himself  was  beginning  to  waver. 

Then  came  the  republicans,  whose  accusations  struck  still  deeper. 
The  first  need  of  the  people  was  to  live.  Well  then,  above  that  people 
which  wanted  bread,  what  was  beheld  1  Ministers  busied  in  distributing 
places.  It  was  high  time  to  put  an  end  to  the  scandal  of  this  indiffer- 
ence. They  pointed  to  the  fact,  that  disturbances  had  broken  out  in 
the  departments  du  Tarn  and  de  Seine-et^Oise ;  that  the  fear  of  a  famine 
had  excited  great  apprehension  at  the  last  market  of  Corbeil ;  that  in 
nearly  fifly  departments  the  ^Indirect  imposts  yielded  nothing,  or  were 
collected  only  by  force;  and  that  at  Bordeaux  it  had  been  necessary  to 
point  cannon  at  the  multitude  to  quell  their  violence. 

Stunned  by  these  attacks,  which  derived  irresistible  force  from  sad 
reality,  the  partisans  of  the  new  establishment  durst  not  explore  the 
nature  of  the  existing  state  of  things,  lest  they  should  discover  the  germs 
of  a  social  revolution.  They  then  raised  their  eyes  towards  the  executive, 
and  talked  of  changing  men  at  a  time  when,  in  order  to  cure  the  ills  of 
the  nation,  a  change  of  things  should  have  been  courageously  and  di»> 
interestedly  attempted.  But  the  more  glaring  was  the  necessity  of  a 
vigorous  government,  prompt  to  suggest  and  teach,  the  more  backward 
and  wavering  were  the  ambitious. 

So  then,  enthusiasm  stifled,  the  people  discontented  and  insulted,^ 
commerce  languishing ;  labour,  that  life  of  the  poor,  dried  up  at  its 
source ;  factions  madly  fighting  over  ruins ;  the  national  guard  styled 
pretorian  by  all  those  it  had  excluded  from  its  ranks  and  whom  it 
threatened ;  the   nation  uncertain  what  use  should  be  made  of  the 
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scaffold,  the  chamber  drilled  in  public  by  a  magistrate  whom  the 
ministers  found  fault  with;  the  scale  of  social  gradations  destroyed:  the 
executi?e  floating  about  without  helm  or  compass; — such  was  the 
singular  and  formidable  state  of  things  brought  about  by  two  months' 
reign ;  it  was  impotence  struggling  in  the  midst  of  chaos. 

Here,  again,  M.  Laffilte  ofiered  the  king  his  support  with  a  devoted- 
ness  adequate  to  every  trial.  He  took  upon  him  to  collect  the  elements 
of  a  ministry,  and  he  was  sincere  in  the  testimonies  of  affection  he  gare 
the  king ;  for  the  confidence  with  which  his  zeal  was  invoked,  far  from 
wearing  it  out,  touched  him  to  tears.  Thanks  to  him,  the  formation  of 
a  ministry  became  possible,  and  the  following  list  was  arranged  on  the 
2nd  of  November :  Laffitte,  president  of  the  council  and  minister  of 
finance ;  Maison,  minister  of  foreign  affairs ;  Dupont  de  TEure,  minister 
of  justice ;  Montalivet,  of  the  interior ;  Gerard,  of  war ;  Sebastiani,  of 
marine;  M^rilhou,  of  public  instruction. 

The  king,  who  for  two  days  vainly  endeavoured  to  conceal  his  uneasi< 
ness,  which  was  partaken  by  his  family,  gave  free  course  to  his  delight. 
MM.  Sebastiani  and  Montalivet  were  devote  not  only  to  his  fortunes 
and  to  bis  policy,  but  to  his  person.  He  was  all  powerful  over  Generals 
Gerard  and  Maison,  because  their  capacities  were  limited;  and  over  M. 
Merilhou,  because  his  heart  was  vulgar.  It  is  well  known  under  what 
a  magic  influence  M.  Lafiitte  then  lived.  Dupont  de  TEure  alone  was 
an  irksome  surveiUant ;  but  the  court  counted  on  the  disgust  he  felt  for 
office  as  a  means  of  getting  rid  of  him,  when  he  should  have  ceased  to 
be  necessary. 

There  had  long  been  introduced  into  the  language  of  politics  a  word 
which  every  one  employed,  though  no  one  was  able  to  define  it,  not 
even  those  to  whom  it  was  applied.  The  nhm%  of  docirinaires  had  been 
given  to  MM.  de  Broglie,  Guizot,  and  their  friends.  The  designation, 
which  gave  them  the  importance  of  a  sect,  flattered  their  pride,  and  they 
adopted  it ;  whilst  their  enemies  used  it  to  excite  the  most  lively  antipa- 
thies against  them :  fdr  it  is  with  words  devoid  of  sense  that  men  are 
allured  or  irritated. 

In  reality  the  doctrinaires  did  nol  constitute  a  school.  Their  philoso-^ 
phy  was  that  which  had  been  preached  by  the  eighteenth  century.  In 
political  economy  they  did  not  go  beyond  those  narrow  and  cruel  maxims 
of  <  kdssez  faitti  of  unlimited  competition,  and  of  individual  credit, 
which  Jean  Baptiste  Say  had  ingeniously  recommended  to  general 
adoption.  Their  policy  was  wholly  comprised  in  that  English  constitu- 
tionalism which  had  been  essayed  by  the  Constituent  Assembly,  applied 
in  the  charter  of  Louis  XVIIL,  and  popularised  by  Benjamin  Constant. 
They  had  therefore  brought  nothing  new  to  society.  They  acknowledged 
no  other  principles  than  those  which  had  established  the  preponderance 
of  the  bourgeoisie  in  France,  principles  which  they  held  in  common 
with  Laffitte,  Dupont  de  I'Eure,  Lafayette,  and  all  those  who  were 
looked  on  as  their  adversaries. 

There  was  indeed  one  difference  between  them  and  these  pretended 
opponents  of  their  doctrines ;  but  there  was  nothing  fundamental  in  it, 
and  the  several  parties  magnified  it  beyond  measure,  less  from  calcula- 
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tion  than  through  ignorance.  With  an  equal  apprehension  of  all  that 
was  calculated  to  impair  the  force  of  the  system  laid  down  in  1789,  the 
one  party,  like  M.  Laffitte,  thought  that  system  so  strong,  that  matters 
might  safely  be  left  to  the  spontaneous  movement  of  opinion  and  of 
events;  the  other  party,  on  the  contrary,  took  upon  them  to  check  that 
movement.  The  two  parties  differed  in  their  appreciation  of  the  means, 
but  there  was  no  opposition  between  them  as  to  the  end  aimed  at,  nor 
any  diversity  as  to  principles. 

We  may  even  affirm,  that  by  adopting  a  temporizing  and  distrustful 
policy,  the  doctrinaires  much  better  accorded  with  that  conservative  sen- 
timent which  the  bourgeoisie  was  about  to  push  to  a  frantic  excess. 
The  unpopularity  of  the  doctrinaires  among  the  middle  classes,  whose 
interests  and  passions  they  so  well  represented,  could  not  therefore  be 
ascribed  to  the  nature  of  their  policy;  it  sprang  from  their  personal 
defects,  from  their  haughtiness.  Pride  was  what,  in  fact,  constituted 
them  a  school. 

Accordingly,  the  news  of  their  defeat  was  hailed  with  pleasure  by  the 
majority  of  the  journals,  because  the  press  can  only  subsist  by  movement 
and  freedom,  fiut  in  the  Chamber,  the  jealous  guardian  of  the  bour- 
geois interests,  the  impression  produced  was  quite  the  reverse,  sod  it 
eagerly  seized  an  opportunity  to  declare  its  sentiments. 

The  struggle  began  almost  immediately  after  the  accession  of  the  new 
ministry,  on  the  subject  of  a  motion  by  M.  Bavoux  with  respect  to  jour- 
nals and  periodical  works.  M.  de  Tracy  demanded  that  the  recogni- 
zances required  of  journals  should  be  abolished.  M.  Guizot  declared 
that,  in  his  opinion,  the  recognizances  should  be  retained,  because  they 
were  *'  a  guarantee  intended  to  prove  that  the  men  who  undertake  a 
journal  belong  to  a  certain  class  in  society."  This  language,  incon- 
ceivable at  a  moment  when  the  part  played  by  the  people  in  July  was 
still  fresh  and  vivid  in  recollection,  was  applauded  by  the  majority  of  the 
Chamber.  M.  de  Tracy's  amendment  was  rejected.  In  vain  M.  Bavoux 
demanded  that  the  amount  of  the  recognizances  should  be  reduced  to  a 
fourth ;  in  vain  M.  Barthe  proposed  to  his  colleagues  that  the  stamp 
duty  on  journals  established  by  the  ordinance  of  1816  should  be  sup- 
pressed; all  these  proposals  were  rejected  with  a  sort  of  systematic 
wrath.  The  chamber  declared  itself  ia  a  stale  x>f  open  war  with  the 
press;  and  during  this  time  those  members  of  the  ministry  who  bad  lost 
t)ieir  places  were  preparing  their  vengeance. 

The  effect  produced  by  this  discussion  was  remarkable.  The  press, 
directly  attacked,  let  loose  all  its  energi^  against  the  deputies,  and  on 
the  9th  of  November  the  assembly  met  in  the  midst  of  agitation. 

Fiery  language  was  looked  for  :•  nor  was  this  ^i(pectatio%  disappointed. 
M.  Guizot  ascended  the  tribune,  and  began  thus;  *'  Gentlemen,  I  am 
here  to  repudiate  certain  general  allegations  which  apply  ifot  4o  the 
question  immediately  before  us,  but  to  the  whole  existing  state  of  things, 
and  also  to  the  conduct  which  I  have  been  called  on  to  pursue  whilst 
having  the  honour  to  sit  in  the  king's  council."  Hearl  hearl  was 
cried  from  various  parts  of  the  hall.  Then  M.  Guizot,  with  all  the  gall 
of  his  mortified  soul,  accused  his  adversaries  of  not  having  compre* 
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htnded  the  meting  of  the  revolation  of  July.  «  What  is  the  charscter 
of  that  revolution?"  he  said.  "  It  has  changed  a  dynasty.  It  has 
sought  the  substitute  as  near  the  superseded  family  as  possible;  and  it 
is  the  public  instinct  that  has  prompted  the  country  to  restrict  this  change 
within  the  narrowest*  limits."  At  these  words  there  was  a  burst  of 
indignation  on  the  extreme  left.  The  rest  of  the  assembly  was  calm, 
and  seemed  to  approve  of  the  orator's  words.  Pointedly  alluding  to  his 
late  colleagues,  without  naming  them,  M.  Guizot  reproached  them  with 
having  sought  to  elicit  new  institutions  from  the  revolution.  **  Well 
then,. my  friends,  and  I  refused  to  continue  the  revolution  in  this  way." 
From  the  sensation  produced  by  these  words,  the  orator  could  infer  that 
be  expressed  the  paasions  of  the  assembly.  Accordingly,  when  he 
added,  **  We  believe  that  we  have  been  true  not  only  to  the  primitive 
character  of  the  revolution,  but  also  to  the  real  and  sincere  opinion  and 
to  the  interests  of  France."  Yes!  yeal  was  loudly  responded  on  all 
sides. 

^'I  honour  a  republic,  messieurs,"  continued  the  orator,  '*  it  is  a  form 
of  government  which  rests  on  noble  principles,  and  rears  up  nobl^  sen- 
timents  and  generous  thoughts  in  the  soul.  And  if  it  were  permitted 
me,  I  would  here  repeat  the  words  which  Tacitus  pais  into  the  month  of 
old  Galba,  '  If  the  republic  could  be  re-established  we  were  worthy  that 
it  should  begin  with  us.'  But  France  is  not  republican ;  it  would  be 
necessary  to  do  violence  to  her  coraiexiona  to  introduce  that  form  of 
government  into  her  territory.  ....  «  I  respect  theories,  because 
they  are  the  elaborated  productions  of  human  reason ;  I  honour  the 
passions,  because  they  play  a  great  and  a  goodly  part  in  humanity ;  but 
it  is  not  with  forces  of  this  nature  that  governments  are  established." 

The  enxotion  was  intense  when  M.  Guizot  descended  from  the  tri- 
bune* A  great  number  of  deputies  intercepted  the  orator  on  his  way  to 
his  seat,  to  congratulate  him  on  his  speech,  and  to  grasp  his  hand.  The 
new  ministers,*  motionless  on  their  bench,  looked  on  in  silence  at  this 
insulting  ovation. 

Odilon  Barrot  rose.  He  was  new  to  the  Chamber.  He  declared 
that  in  his  opinion  the  government  ought  to  lean  on  the  middle  class, 
because  "  it  was  the  middle  class  that  really  constituted  the  nation." 
These  docuines  differed  iittle  from  those  which  M.  Guizot  and  his 
friends  wished  to  see  triumphant.  But  personal  antipathies  and  narrow- 
minded  ambition  found  food  in  these  vain  disputes,  which  excited  a  pas- 
sionate interest  in  that  numerouB  section  of  the  public,  that  sees  nothing 
of  human  affairs  except  the  colour  and  the  surface. 

The  next  day,  November  10,  M.  Laffite,  president  of  the  council,  de- 
livered the  following  word^from  the  tribune.  "  As  member  of  the  last 
and  of  the  present  adminisisation,  we  have  to  explain  our  intentions  and 
our  conduct^,  we  will  be  brief  and  to  the  point.  .  .  Every  body  in  the 
council  knew  and  believed  that  liberty  ought  to  be  accompanied  by 
order,  and  that  the  continual  execution  of  the  laws  up  to  the  time  of 
their  reform  was  indispensable,  if  confusion  were  to  be  avoided.  Every 
body  was  Full  of  the  lessons  of  experience  bequeathed  to  the  world  by 
the  revolution  of  1789.  Every  body  knew  that  the  revolution  of  1830 
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ought  to  be  kept  within  certain  measare,  and  that  it  wds  necessary  to 
conciliate  Europe  in  its  favour  by  joining  a  steady  moderation  to  dig- 
nity :  a  common  understanding  (prevailed  on  all  these  points,  because 
there  were  in  the  council  none  but  men  of  sense  and  prudence.  But 
there  was  a  disagreement  as  to  the  manner  of  appreciating  and  directing 
the  revolution  of  1830 :  it  was  not  generally  thought  likely  so  soon  to 
degenerate  into  anarchy,  as  to  make  it  needful  so  soon  to  take  precau- 
tions against  it,  and  to  show  it  distrust  and  hostility ;  but  saving  this 
general  difference  of  opinion  no  fdndamental  discrepancy  of  system 
divided  the  members  of  the  last  cabinet  from  each  other."  This  decla- 
ration was  perfectly  sincere,  more  sincere  perhaps  than  M.  Lafiitte  him- 
self imagined.  And  yet  no  one  believed  it.  The  roost  impetuous 
partisans  of  the  new  cabinet  reproached  Laffitte  with  having  dealt  too 
leniently  with  his  late  colleagues,  and  with  having  establish^  between 
their  doctrines  and  his  own  an  affinity  evidently  impossible. 

It  was  in  this  circle  of  misconceptions  that  the  policy  of  the  day 
revolved.  The  victorious  bourgeoisie  took  a  frivolous  pleasure  in  split- 
ting itself  up  into  sections.  Men  fought  with  words,  the  better  to  avoid 
remembering  that  the  seeds  of  a  serious- war  lay  at  the  bottom  of  things. 
As  for  the  people,  wrapped  in  darkness,  it  hastened  from  afar  to  tbis^  din 
of  imaginary  warfare,  without  being  irritated  by  it,  but  also  without 
comprehending  it.  That  the  ministers  of  Charles  X.  should  not  escape 
with  impunity  was  the  point  which  absorbed  all  its  thoughts. 

This  was  not  unknown  at  the  court,  and  Dupont  de  TEure  was  treated 
there  with  infinite  deference.  It  had  not  been  forgotten,  however,  that 
on  accepting  a  place  in  the  ministry  he  had  refused  the  twenty  thousand 
francs  to  cover  the  costs  of  his  installation  which  Baron  Louis  had 
pressed  him  to  accept;  a  very  natural  refusal,  since  that  kind  of  alloca- 
tion, not  having  been  ordered  by  the  Chamber,  acceptance  in  such  a 
case  would  have  been  an  act  of  extortion.  But  the  colleagues  of  Dupont 
de  I'Eure  had  regarded  these  scruples,  which  they  did  ndt  share,  as  an 
offence  to  themselves.  Since  then  the  patriotism  of  the  upright  minister 
had  become  daily  nK>re  and  more  obnoxious  to  them.  Inexorable  in 
his  virtue,  he  had  imposed,  on  the  king,  functionaries  whom  his  majesty 
knew  only  through  the  lawsuits  he  had  carried  on  against  them  and 
lost.  Inaccessible  to  every  personal  consideration,  and  even  to  the  se- 
ductions of  friendship,  he  bad  recently  been  seen  in  full  chamber  rising 
to  speak  against  a  measure  of  which  M*  Laffitte  professed  himself  a  par- 
tisan *  And  yet  in  spite  of  all  this,  the  most  obsequious  attentions  were 
lavished  on  Dupont  de  TEure.  His  bluntness  was  parried  by  force  of 
smoothness,  and  the  most  assiduous  pains  were  taken  to  cajole  hisfiuri- 
tanism. 

Fewer  efforts  had  been  required  to  win  upon  Lafayette,  his  vanity 
making  him  the  slave  of  every  one  who  appeared  to  bend  under  his 
omnipotence,  or  to  recognize  it  merely.  This  vanity,  moreover,  was  in 
him  closely  allied  to  generous  instincts,  so  that  one  was  always  sure  of 
commanding  him  when  one  ascribed  some  noble  action  to  the  desire  of 

*  Laffitte  demanded,  aolely  on  fioaAcial  grounda,  that  the  ttamp-duty  on  newspapers 
should  be  continued.  < 
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pleasing  him.  It  was  accordingly  with  extreme  alacrity  that  the  pardon 
of  several  citizens,  who  had  incurred  the  hostility  of  the  Restoration, 
was  accorded  to  his  intercession.  It  was  a  glad  day  for  the  old  general 
when  he  saw  the  doors  of  the  king's  apartment  thrown  open,  and  the 
osher  ceremoniously  announcing  Messieurs  Us  condamnis  poUtiques*  It 
will  readily  be  conceived  how  easy  it  was  to  take  advantage  of  these 
honourable  weaknesses  of  Lafayette.  The  part  he  would  take  in  the 
affair  relative  to  the  prisoners  of  Vincennes  was  not  doubted  for  a  single 
instant.  He  had,  moreover,  a  special  motive  for  wishing  that  the  lives 
of  Charles  X.'s  ministers  should  be  spared.  M.  de  Polignac  had  pro- 
scribed him,  and  he,  with  a  justifiable  artifice  of  sel^esteem,  wished  to 
revenge  himself  on  bis  enemy  by  saving  him. 

The  court  thus  assured  of  the  co-operation  of  Dupont  de  i'Eure  and 
of  Lafayette,  beheld  with  less  alarm  the  approach  of  the  critical  moment. 
It  even  went  so  far  as  to  think  it  perhaps  desirable  that  the  popular  pas- 
sions should  have  an  opportunity  of  venting  themselves  and  becoming 
spent.  The  revolution  of  July  had  filled  the  mullitode  with  a  vague 
appetite  for  excitement  which  could  not  die  away  of  itself  Was  there 
no  reason  for  apprehension  lest  the  people  should  apply  its  energies  to 
more  serious  objects,  instead  of  concentrating  them  all  upon  its  demand 
for  four  heads,  a  demand  without  force  because  without  generosity  t 

As  for  the  impression  which  troubles  of  this  kind  were  likely  to  pro- 
duce in  Europe,  the  court  thought  that  what  was  essential  was  not  so 
much  to  prevent  them  as  to  put  them  down.  The  more  violent  the 
sedition,  the  more  meritorious,  in  the  eyes  of  potentates,  wx>uld  be  its 
suppression ;  for  it  would  be  a  manifestation  of  courage  and  strength : 
and,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  from  the  conduct  pursued  with  respect  to 
Belgium,  the  desire  of  conciliating  the  good  will  of  the  English  pervaded 
every  thought  of  the  court. 


CHAPTER  V. 

On  the  2d  of  November,  the  day  appointed  for  the  opening  of  the 
new  parliament,  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  after  declaring  his  satisfac- 
tionrat  the  issue  of  the  revolution  of  Paris,  expressed  himself  in  these 
terms  respecting  the  revolution  of  Brussels.  "I  have  learned  with  deep 
regret  the  state  of  things  in  the  Netherlands.  I  lament  that  the  en- 
lightened administration  of  the  king  has  been  unable  to  preserve  his 
dominions  from  revolt." 

Twp  days  afterwards,  H.  Van  de  Weyer  having  arrived  in  London  on 
a  mission  from  his  colleagues,  Lord  Aberdeen  and  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington severally  declared  to  him  that  England  was  fully  resolved  not  to 
permit  the  annexation,  direct  or  indirect,  of  Belgium  to  France.  When 
the  noble  lords  assumed  this  imperious  and  menacing  tone,  they  were 
not  ignorant  that  their  exhausted  country  was  in  no  condition  to  make 
war.  They  counted  then  on  the  pusillanimity  of  the  French  govern- 
menty  on  iu  ignorance  of  facts,  and  principally  on  the  desire  manifested 
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by  Loais  Philippe  to  conciliate  the  good  will  of  monarchical  Europe. 
Xhey  were  not  deceived.^ 

We  have  seen  in  the  preceding  chapter  what  were  the  causes  that 
brought  about  the  formation  of  the  ministry  of  the  2d  of  November. 
Dupont  de  I'Eure  was  the  most  necessary,  if  not  the  most  influential 
member  of  that  cabinet,  and  his  soul  was  wholly  French.  Unfortunately 
he  was  engrossed,  as  well  as  M.  Laffitte,  with  the  care  of  internal  matters. 
Many  things  moreover  were  kept  secret  from  him.  Marshal  Maison, 
minister  of  foreign  afiairs,  lent  his  name  to  acts  of  which  he  scarcely 
comprehended  the  import.  Hence  the  foreign  policy  of  France  was 
exdusivdy  directed  by  the  court 

The  principle  of  non-intervention  was  adopted  as  the  basis  of  that 
policy  from  the  very  outset  of  the  new  reign.  It  was  a  narrow,  ungen- 
erous principle.  The  emperor  Alexander  had  been  better  actuated 
when,  in  the  treaty  of  the  holy  alliance,  he  had  laid  down  the  principle, 
that  kings  on  the  one  hand  and  peoples  on  the  other  were  recipro^Iy 
bound,  each  for  all>  If  the  intention  was  odious,  if  the  application  was 
oppressive,  the  idea  itself  was  grand.  But  to  adopt  tlie  selfish  motto^ 
Each  ai  home,  each  for  self,  was  what  France  could  not  do  without 
violence  to  her  own  genius,  without  abandoning  her  calling  as  high 
protectress  of  unfortunate  nations.  With  the  exception  however  of  M. 
Mol^,  who  would  not  have  had  France  bind  herself  beforehand  by  the 
openly  avowed  adoption  of  an  invariable  principle,  all  the  leading  men 
in  the  new  government  declared  for  the  principle  of  non-intervention. 
On  this  point  Dupont  de  TEure  and  Lafiitte  thought  as  did  Sebastiani, 
and  Lafayette  like  Louis  Philippe,  Only  there  was  this  difference,  that 
the  one  set  believed  that,  the  principle  once  admitted,  it  would  be 
rigidly  enforced  in  aU  its  applications;  and  that,  for  instance,  if  Italy 
should  rise,  the  Austrians  would  be  prevented  from  crushing  her  efforts. 
The  others  were  less  scrupulous,  and  reserved  to  themselves  the  right 
of  acting  according  to  circumstances.  Hence  the  participation  of  the 
French  cabinet  in  the  acts  of  the  conference  of  London.  Did  not  that 
participation  constitute  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  principle  solemnly 
proclaimed  by  France?  Was  it  not  by  virtue  of  the  diplomatic  law 
inaugurated  in  1815,  that  England,  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  arro- 

Sftted  to  themselves  the  right  of  sovereignly  disposing  of  the  destinies  of 
elgium?  Strange  inconsistency !  Men  lived  in  those  days  in  such  a 
whirlwind  of  events  and  ideas,  that  hardly  was  any  notice  taken  of  this 
flagrant  belieing  of  its  own  declarations  on  the  part  of  the  cabinet  of  the 
Palais  Royal. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  conference  of  London  had  begun  its  work.  In 
its  first  protocol,  dated  November  4,  1830,  it  proposed  the  cessation  of 
hostilities  between  Belgium  and  Holland,  assigning  at  the  same  time  to 
the  latter  country,  as  the  line  of  the  ctrmistice,  the  limits  it  had  had  before 
the  treaty  of  Paris  of  May  30,  1814.  The  act  of  the  conference  was 
conveyed  to  Brussels  on  the  7th  of  November  by  MJft.  Cartwright  and 
Bresson.  It  was  imperative  on  the  provisional  government  to  come  to 
a  decision.  The  predicament  was  a  delicate  one.  To  adhere  to  this 
first  pcotooo)  would  have  been  to  admit  in  the  new  congress  of  Vienna 
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a  competence  which  there  would  be  no  poraibilitj  of  subsequently  deny- 
ing; it  would  have  been  to  make  Belgium  vassal  to  the  five  powers. 
But  what  could  the  Belgian  government  dot  Consult  the  French 
ministers?  They  replied,  "Beware  of  attacking  Holland;  Prussia 
would  hasten  to  its  support :  and  in  what  a  position  should  we  then  be 
placed  t  We  should  be  forced  to  disavow  you,  which  would  be  painful 
to  us ;  or  to  draw  the  sword  for  you,  and  with  you,  which  is  no  part  of 
our  intentions.*^  The  Belgian  government,  dismayed  at  this  language, 
adhered  to  the  protocol  No.  1,  thus  submitting  to  the  utmost  arrogance 
of  that  European  dictatorship,  which  had  France  for  the  victim,  and  the 
French  government  for  the  eccompltce  of  its  usurpations. 

The  Belgian  friends  of  France  were  nevertheless  not  wholly  dis- 
couraged. M.  Gendebien  was  seiit  to  Paris,  to  know  whether,  in  case 
the  Belgians  adopted  the  monarchical  form,  Louis  Philippe  would  consent 
to  give  them  his  second  son  for  their  king.  England  had  declared 
herself:  M.  Gendebien  was  told  in  reply  that  Belgium  was  not  to  count 
either  on  a  union  with  France,  or  on  a  French  prince.  At  the  same 
time  all  sorts  of  impedimenu  were  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  Parisian 
volunteers  armed  in  the  cause  of  Belgium,  and  an  order  was  sent  to  a 
merchant  of  Valenciennes  to  refuse  the  muskets  destined  for  the  btUaill&n 
de$  amis  du  peuple.  All  this  was  too  extraordinary  not  to  provoke 
demands  for  explanation.  M.  Mauguin  gave  notice  that  on  the  13th  of 
November  he  would  address  certain  questions  to  ministers. 

The  appointed  day  arrived.*  It  was  impatiently  expected.  M.  Mauguin 
ascended  the  tribune  amidst  a  breathless  silence^  In  the  first  place  he 
pointed  out  Europe  divided  between  two  principles,  with  France  alone 
on  one  side,  but  drawing  the  world  after  her  in  her  train,  communicating 
to  it  her  own  repose,  or  filling  it  with  her  own  agitation.  Proceeding  to 
the  afl&irs  of  the  moment,  he  cited  with  surprise  and  indignation  these 
words  in  the  last  speech  of  the  king  of  England :  /  am  resolved,  in  can^ 
etrt  with  my  allieSf  to  maintain  the  general  treaties,  by  virtue  of  which 
the  politiceJ  system  of  Europe  has  been  established.  *<  What  are  these 
treaties?"  exclaimed  the  orator.  "Those of  1814?  But  these  assure  the 
possession  of  Belgium  to  the  house  of  Orange.  If  ere  then  we  are  con- 
strained by  the  rules  of  logic  to  take  the  part  of  the  Hollander  against 

the  Belgian Deplorable  position  in  which  we  have  been  placed  by 

an  improvident  policy — either  to  compromise  the  peace  of  Europe,  or  to 
make  war  on  our  dearest  neighbours."  After  alluding  with  guarded 
indignation  to  the  conduct  of  the  government  towards  the  Spanish  refu- 
gees, and  expressing  some  fears  as  to  the  views  of  the  administration 
relative  to  the  preservation  of  Algiers,  M.  Mauguin  proceeded  to  recapi- 
tulate. "Are  our  hands  tied,"  he  said,  "by  the  treaties  of  1814?  What 
are  we  doing,  what  are  we  about  to  do  in  the  Belgian  question?  What  is 
our  position  with  regard  to  Spain  ?  Is  it  true  that  the  French  no  longer 
enjoy  in  the  peninsula  the  protection  to  which  they  are  entitled?  Is  it 
true  that  the  Spanish  army  has  violated  our  territory  ?  In  fine  what  is  it 
intended  to  do  with  the  part  of  Africa  which  our  young  army  has  con- 
quered. 

A  long  pause  followed  these  bold  apostrophes.    The  deputies  rose 
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from  their  benches.  TumultBoiu  groups  gathered  in  the  semicircle* 
Marshal  Maison  attempted  to  reply,  but  became  bewildered  in  the  ragu^ 
ness  of  his  generalizations,  and  his  awkward  efforts  to  a?oid  saying  loo 
much. 

M.  Bignon  next  advancing  to  the  tribune,  with  all  the  authority  derived 
from  his  diplomatic  career,  demanded  first  of  all  what  were  the  chances 
for  war,  what  for  peace?  '< Shall  we  have  war?  Immediately,  no. 
Shall  we  have  it  in  three  months,  in  six  months?  There  lies  the 
uncertainty :  let  us  hasten  to  say  that  it  depends  in  a  great  measure  on 
ourselves  not  to  have  it ;  or  if  it  is  inevitable,  not  to  have  cause  to  fear 
it"  Then  M.  Bignon  attacked  the  speech  of  the  king  of  England,  as 
M.  Mauguin  had  done.  Descanting  on  the  term  revou  d^pVied  to  the 
events  in  Belgium,  <<  What  government,"  he  said,  '*  better  knows  than  that 
of  England,  that  a  movement,  treated  at  first  as  a  revolt,  receives  from 
fortune,  when  seconded  by  it,  the  tide  of  a  glorious  revolution  ?  Who 
better  knows  this  than  the  house  of  Hanover,  whose  elevation  to  the 
throne  of  England  had  no  other  origin  ?"  Speaking  of  the  conference  of 
Loudon,  *'  By  what  right,"  continued  the  orator,  *'  do  they  pretend  to 
regulate  at  Paris  or  at  London,  what  is  expedient  for  the  good  govern- 
ment of  another  country?  They  propose  to  provide  for  die  security  of 
the  other  states.  Messieurs,  was  not  this  security  of  the  other  states  the 
principle  invoked  at  Troppau,  at  Liebach,  at  Verona?  Was  it  not  in  the 
name  of  this  security  of  the  other  states  that  armies  of  execution  were 
marched  by  turns  against  Piedmont,  Naples,  and  Spain?  Our  government 
has  proclaimed  the  principle  of  non-intervention.  What  then  is  the  object 
of  the  deliberations  of  which  it  speaks?  Is  not  the  very  concerting  to 
establish  an  arrangement  on  the  basis  laid  down  by  the  English  govern* 
roent  in  itself  an  oblivion,  a  violation  of  the  principle  proclaimed?" 
There  was  a  movement  in  the  assembly  at  these  words.  The  orator  con- 
tinued with  increasing  warmth.  He  compared  the  right  claimed  of  impo> 
sing  on  emancipated  Belgium  the  yoke  of  a  foreign  will  to  the  execrable 
right  which  had  filled  several  countries  of  Europe  with  proscribed  men, 
and  had  reared  scaffolds  in  Turin,  Madrid,  and  Naples.  He  cursorily 
disputed  the  claims  of  Belgium  to  Luxembourg,  but  at  the  same  time 
demanded  that,  within  the  limits  of  justice,  the  sovereignty  of  the  Belgian 
people  should  be  inviolably  respected.  And  then  Europe  ought  to 
reckon  on  the  moderation  of  France.  **  Suppose  in  fact.  Messieurs,"  con- 
tinued the  orator,  "  that  instead  of  the  wise  king  who  governs  us,  the 
revolution  of  July  had  produced  a  republic,  or  placed  on  the  throne  a 
prince  or  a  fortunate  soldier,  niore  jealous  of  his  own  greatness  than  of 
the  welfare  of  France,  what  would  there  have  been  to  prevent  the  daring 
chief,  republican  or  monarchical,  at  the  first  sound  of  the  tocsin  of  war 
in  Belgium,  from  hurrying  thither  at  the  head  of  troops  proclaiming  the 
freedom  of  the  human  race,  from  dispatching  other  detachments  to  the 
Rhenine  provinces  which  have  been  French  departments,  from  exciting 
or  rather  seconding  the  movement  of  the  peoples  against  their  actual 
sovereigns  by  promising  them  free  constitutions  ?  Doubtless  this  would 
have  been  to  expose  France  to  fearful  risks !  But  after  all  fortune  often 
crowns  daring  with  success,  and  who  knows  but  that  at  this  \&ry  moment 
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France,  led  by  an  enterprising  chief  into  the  career  of  conqnest,  and 
reseizing  a  territory  wiUiin  its  reach  which  would  gladly  have  become 
reunited  with  her,  would  be  already  in  a  condition,  with  her  name  and 
millions  of  national  guards,  to  bra?e  the  vain  efforts  of  Europe  behind 
her  triple  ramparts  of  the  Rhine,  the  Alps,  and  the  Pyrenees?" 

The  assembly  was  breathless;  but  when  the  orator  uttered  these  words, 
'<  If  a  defensive  war  was  necessary,  all  our  studious  youth  would  soon 
have  cast  aside  their  books  for  the  musket,  and  would  rush  with  eager- 
ness to  pay  the  debt  they  owe  their  country" — Yes !  yes !  was  shouted 
from  the  public  galleries:  the  applause  was  loud  and  stormy:  the  warrior 
spirit  of  France  had  been  for  a  moment  awakened. 

The  moderation  of  M.  Bignon's  character,  his  age,  the  high  offices  he 
had  filled,  his  very  recent  ofScial  position,  his  experience  of  men  and 
of  affiiirs,  all  contributed  to  give  an  imposing  effect  to  the  manly  enthu- 
siasm of  his  speech.  The'  conventional  eulogiunis  he  bestowed  on  the 
monarch  were  not  of  a  nature  to  enfeeble  the  reminiscences  of  glory 
.rekindled  by  his  words.  France  had  one  hour  of  thrilling  emotion,  and 
for  the  last  time  Europe  was  conscious  of  great  perplexity. 

Three  days  before  this  discussion  the  Belgian  congress  had  assembled. 
Never  was  situation  more  solemn.  These  deputies  assembled  to  solve 
the  greatest  questions  that  can  agitate  the  hearts  of  men :  how  would 
they  separate?  Perhaps  amidst  the  din  of  revolution;  perhaps  amidst 
some  vast  fiery  commotion  of  the  world !  For  the  vicinity  of  France  was 
enough  to  insure  Belgium,  a  kingdom  with  a  population  of  four  millions, 
the  power  of  keeping  the  eyes  of  all  the  kings  intent  on  its  least  move- 
ment. The  diversities  of  passion  and  interest,  the  engagements  entered 
into  or  the  hopes  secretly  conceived,  the  exalted  patriotism  of  some,  the 
ambitious  calculations  of  others,  gave  the  newly-elected  assembly  an 
altogether  strange  aspect.  Among  its  members  were  seen  the  Abb^ 
Haeruy  a  republican  priest;  M.  S^ron,  a  man  of  blunt  and  singular 
honesty;  the  impetuous  M.  de  Robaulx;  M.  Van  de  Weyer,  an  appren- 
tice in  diplomacy,  and  parodist  of  M.  de  Talleyrand;  M.  Lebeau,  whom 
triumphs  in  the  tribune  awaited ;  M.  Nothomb,  who  was  trying  his  hand 
in  politics;  M.  Gendebien,  whom  France  was  proud  to  reckon  among 
her  partisans.  The  first  sitting  of  the  congress  was  occupied  by  a  sjieech 
from  M.  de  Potter,  whose  last  words  wefe,  *<  In  the  name  of  the  Belgian 
people,  the  national  congress  is  installed !"  The  deputies  exuhingly  ap- 
plauded this  declaration  of  their  wholly  revolutionary  sovereignly.  On 
the  platform,  where  the  throne  formerly  stood,  there  was  only  a  simple 
desk.  Two  tricolour  flags  waved  above  it  in  sign  of  triumph.  The  arms 
of  the  old  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  had  given  place  to  the  Belgian 
lion,  holding  the  lance  surmounted  by  a  cap  of  liberty.  Those  who 
know  what  trifles  bave  power  over  the  human  heart  will  see  that  even  in 
these  paraphernalia  there  was  a  chance  of  success  promised  to  the  parti- 
sans of  independence. 

On  the  18th  of  November  the  congress  unanimously  proclaimed  the 
independence  of  Belgium,  saving  the  relations  of  Luxembourg  with  the 
Germanic  confederation.  The  decision,  however,  was  far  from  satisfying 
all  interests,  all  sympathies.    Petitions  had  been  sent  in  from  all  points 
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of  the  Walloon  provinces,  calling  for  a  union  with  France ;  bat  what 
could  the  partisans  of  that  measure  do  when  they  had  against  them  the 
French  government  itself! 

From  that  day  forth  Belgium  passed  under  the  yoke  of  diplomaoy. 
Her  independence  rendered  her  ilatery  inevitable.  The  congress  having 
declared  that  it  continued  the  provisional  government  in  the  high  fonc- 
tions  with  which  circuraatanees  had  invested  it,  M.  de  Potter  sent  in  his 
resignation,  not  choosing  to  hold  his  authority  but  firom  the  people,  and 
clearly  perceiving  that  the  congress  was  about  to  submit  to  sinister  in- 
fluences. At  the  same  time  a  diplomatic  committee  was  formed,  con- 
sisting of  MM.  Van  de  Weyer,  de  Celles,  Destriveaux,  and  Nothomb, 
which  was  to  deliver  up  Belgium  as  a  prey  to  M.  de  Talleyrand  and  the 
English. 

A  vassal  to  diplomacy,  Belgium,  evidently,  could  not  constitute  her- 
self a  republic.  Accordingly  the  result  of  the  discussion  as  to  the  form 
of  the  government  had  been  anticipated.  And  yet  the  Abb6  de  Haern 
uttelred  a  profound  saying  when  he  exclaimed,  in  the  course  of  this  dis- 
cussion, "  The  king  is  inviolable,  the  people  is  inviolable  likewise.  What 
will  become  of  these  two  inviolabilities  when  set  face  to  hce  with  each 
other?"  A  fearful  question,  which  a  revolution  had  just  replied  to  in 
Paris,  amidst  blood  and  ruins  I  but  nothing  is  more  intolerant  than  inte- 
rests transformed  into  passions.  The  Abb^  de  Haern  was  listened  to 
with  impatience.  M.  Robaulx,  who  followed  him,  in  pleading  the  cause 
of  the  republic,  excited  transports  of  rage  in  the  assembly.  In  the  end 
the  republic  obtained  but  thirteen  votes  in  that  country  which  had  so 
long  and  so  painfully  experienced  the  vices  of  monarchy. 

Whilst  Belgium  was  proclaiming  its  independence,  the  conference  of 
London  was,  by  its  protocol  of  the  20th  of  December,  declaring  the 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  dissolved.  This  protocol,  signed  by  M.  de 
Talleyrand,  as  wdl  as  by  the  other  diplomatists,  concluded  with  words 
wherein  was  discernible  an  offensive  distrust  of  the  French  people. 
**  The  conference  will  apply  itself  to  discuss  and  concert  the  new  ar- 
rangements most  adapted  to  combine  the  future  independence  of  Belgium 
with  the  stipulations  of  the  treaties,  with  the  interests  and  the  security  of 
the  other  Powers,  and  with  the  equilibrium  of  Europe." 

M.  Falck  protested  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  the  Netheriands,  who 
added  a  personal  protest  to  that  of  his  ambassador.  **  The  king  of  the 
Netherlands,"  said  William, "  has  learned  with  profound  grief  the  de- 
termination come  to  with  respect  to  Belgium  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
Austria,  France,  Great  Britain,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  assembled  in  con- 
ference in  London.  If  the  treaty  of  Paris^,  of  1S14,  placed  Belgium  at 
the  disposal  of  the  high  allies,  the  latter,  from  the  moment  they  had  fixed 
the  lot  of  the  Belgium  proviuces,  renounced,  by  virtue  of  the  law  of 
nations,  the  right  to  retract  their  own  deed,  and  the  dissolution  of  the 
ties  formed  between  Holland  and  Belgium  tinder  the  sovereignty  of  the 
house  of  Nassau  was  not  within  the  scope  of  their  authority.  The 
increase  of  territory  assigned  to  the  united  provinces  was  moreover  ac- 
quired for  valuable  consideration,  viz.,  the  sacrifice  of  several  of  their 
colonies,  the  expense  incurred  in  fortifying  several  places  in  the  southern 
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fBTOTioees  of  the  kingdom*  and  other  pecuniary  charges.  The  conference 
assembled,  it  is  true,  at  the  request  of  the  king,  but  this  circumstance 
did  not  confer  on  the  conference  the  right  of  giving  its  protocols  a  pur- 
port aod  tenor  opposed  to  the  object  for  which  its  assistance  had  been 
demanded,  and  of  making  them,  instead  of  co-operating  to  the  re-estab- 
liabment  of  order  in  the  Netherlands,  tend  to  the  dismemberment  of  the 
Jdogdom." 

Viewing  the  qiatter  upon  the  principles  of  the  treaties  of  1815,  and 
of  the  Holy  Alliance,  what  answer  was  there  for  this  protest  on  the  part 
of  William  t  It  was  proved,  thei|>  in  the  face  of  the  world,  that  the 
powers  which  had  signed  the  treaty  of  Vienna  disregarded  their  own 
principles,  trampled  their  own  v/ork  under  foot,  in  obedience  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  moment,  and,  with  all  their  parade  of  those  high-sounding 
words,  equilibrium  of  Europe,  and  general  peace,  aimed  only  at  exer- 
cising a  sort  of  superior  brigandage  over  Europe ! 

Unfavourable  as  it  was  to  William,  the  protocol  of  the  20lh  of  No- 
vember was  not  received  with  a  better  welcome  at  Brussels,  because  it 
■was  said  in  it,  **  These  arrangements  can  in  no  way  aflfect  the  rights 
which  the  king  of  the  Netherlands  and  the  Germanic  confederation 
possess  over  the  grand  duchy  of  Luxemberg."  In  taking  away  from 
Belgium  the  province  of  Luxemburg,  which  considered  itself  Belgian, 
which  had  always  been  reputed  an  integrant  part  of  the  southern  pn> 
vinces  of  the  Netherlands,  and  which  had  been  created  a  grand  duchy 
in  1815,  only  in  consequence  of  a  fictitious  exchange,  the  conference  of 
London  reduced  Belgium  to  a  state  of  absolute  impotence.  The  diplo- 
matic committee  was  forced  to  submit  to  a  conditional  acceptance.  A 
▼ain  deference  I  The  diplomatists  of  London  responded  by  a  note,  in 
which  it  was  said,  **  The  powers  cannot  recognize  in  any  state  a  right 
thej  refuse  themselves  (the  right  of  self-aggrandizement.)"  This  was, 
in  two  lines,  twitting  France  and  stripping  Belgium.  M.  de  Talleyrand 
signed  all  this. 

After  all,  in  spite  of  the  mystery  in  which  it  was  sought  to  wrap  them, 
the  maiKBuvres  of  the  courts  were  not  so  secret  but  that  something  trans- 
pired and  became  known  to  the  public.  Alarm  was  conceived  in  Paris, 
and  the  alarms  of  the  patriots  were  shared  in  the  council  itself  by  Dn- 
pont  de  I'Eure  and  Laffitte.  Being  well  aware  that  concealment  was 
practised  towards  them,  their  apprehensions  became  so  much  the  more 
lively.  Already,  moreover,  M.  Laffitte  was  beginning  to  feel  an  estrange- 
ment from  the  king,  which  was  counteracted  by  nothing  but  the  remem- 
brance of  a  long  friendship.  We  wUI  recount  the  cause  of  this  change 
of  feeling,  because  it  demonstrates  on  what  petty  circumstances  depend 
the  destinies  of  a  pec^le  in  monarchical  countries. 

The  king  had  purchased  the  forest  of  Breteuil  of  M.  Laffitte,  whose 
affairs  had  become  enqbarrassed  in  consequence  of  the  revolution  of 
July.  But  it  was  important  to  Laffittc's  credit  that  the  greatest  secrecy 
should  be  observed  as  to  tlie  sale,  which  if  it  were  once  noised  abroad 
might  awaken  suspicions  as  to  his  financial  embarrassments,  alarm  the 
creditors  of  his  house,  and  oblige  it  to  make  forced  and  premature  pay- 
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tnents.  It  had,  therefore^  been  agreed  that  the  deed  of  sale  should  not 
be  registered. 

Meanwhile  some  bankers,  whose  envy  had  been  excited  by  Laffitte's 
elevation^  bad  formed  the  design  of  ruining  him.  Prompted  by  them, 
an  intimate  adviser  of  Louis  Philippe  represented  to  him  that,  in  the 
jeopardized  state  of  M.  l^affitte's  affairs,  it  was  imprudent  to  deal  with 
him  without  precautions;  and  that  Laffitte  was  too  reasonable  a  man  to 
require  that  the  royal  purchaser  should  neglect  his  own  interests,  by  re- 
nouncing the  protecting  formality  of  registration. 

Be  it  as  it  may,  M.  Laffitte  received^  on  the  ISth.of  November,  the 
following  note  from  Louis  Philippe : 

"  "  Mt  dear  M.  Laffitte, — From  what  has  been  stated  to  me  by  a  common  friend, 
of  whom  I  say  nothiuff  more  to  you,  yoo  mast  be  well  aware  why  I  availed  myself  of 
the  argent  instance  of  M.  Jamet,  to  whom  the  secret  of  the  purchase  was  confided,  not 
by  me,  but  at  your  house,  to  cause  the  private  agreement  to  be  registered  as  secretly 
as  possible.'* 

Nothing  could  exceed  Laffitte's  surprise  and  grief  on  reading  this 
note.  He  strove  in  vain  to  conjecture  who  could  be  that  common  friend 
who  had  advised  the  king  to  expose  the  roost  faithful  of  his  subjects, 
the  minister  of  his  predilection,  the  man  whose  hand  had  bestowed  a 
crown  on  him,  to  the  risk  of  utter  ruin.  Calling  to  mind  the  conditions 
on  which  the  sale  had  been  made,  he  could  hardly  account  for  their  sud- 
den  violation.  To  him,  a  banker  habituated  to  the  course  of  business 
transactions,  there  was  something  unintelligible  in  the  co-existence  which 
the  king  thought  possible  of  registration  and  secrecy.  Should  he,  as  an 
injured  friend  revenging  the  wrong  done  him,  abandon  the  ministry? 
He  repudiated  the  thought.  His  retirement,  bringing  with  it  that  of 
Dupont  de  TEure,  who  would  doubtless  have  eagerly  s«zed  that  oppor* 
tunity,  appeared  to  him  a  determination  too  serious  to  admit  of  its  being 
adopted  under  the  influence  of  personal  feelings.  He  carried  his  deli- 
cacy so  far  as  to  keep  silence  respecting  the  wound  inflicted  on  bis  heart 
But  from  that  moment  his  affection  for  the  king  became  more  wary. 

Accordingly  it  was  not  long  before  he  perceived  that  the  excess  of  his 
confidence  compromised  himself  by  compromising  his  country,  and  he 
resolved,  in  concert  with  Dupont  de  TEure,  at  last  to  take  up  a  decided 
position  in  the  face  of  France  by  a  conspicuous  step.  M.  Thiers  was 
employed  to  draw  up  a  speech,  which  the  president  of  the  council  was 
to  read  to  the  chamber,  and  in  which  should  be  given  a  clear  exposition 
of  the  policy  of  the  cabinet.  This  speech  was  read  in  the  council.  It 
spoke  to  France  a  language  worthy  of  her.  During  the  reading,  the 
king,  who  was  present,  showed  signs  of  the  roost  ardent  enthusiasm, 
pacing  up  and  down  with  long  strides,  and  sanctioning  all  the  warlike 
passages  both  with  voice  and  gesture.  The  last  two  pages  alone  seemed 
to  him  too  impassioned.  This  was  also  M.  Lafiitte's  opinion,  and  they 
were  suppressed.  Just  as  the  council  was  about  to  separate,  the  king 
asked  for  the  speech,  as  if  to  read  it  over,  not  forgetting  at  the  same 
time  to  repeat  how  much  he  approved  of  its  letter  and  its  spirit.  The 
next  day  Laffitte's  astonishment  was  extreme  when  the  manuscript  was 
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sent  back  to  him  by  the  king  full  of  erasures.  Dupont  de  I'Eare  was 
particularly  mortified  at  this.  Accompanied  by  M.  Thiers,  he  repaired 
to  the  king,  and  told  him  that  if  the  erased  passages  were  not  restored, 
he  would  resign.  The  trial  of  the  ministers  had  not  yet  reached  its  de- 
nouement :  the  king  gave  way,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  speech  should 
be  delivered  in  the  form  in  which  it  had  been  read  to  the  council. 

The  rumour  had  spread  that  a  ministerial  communication  was  about 
to  be  made  to  the  Chambers.  The  avenues  to  the  Palais  Bourbon  were 
densely  thronged  on  the  Ist  of  December.  Several  members  of  the 
diplomatic  body  repaired  to  the  Chamber.  Laffitte  presented  himself 
to  the  tribune.  AAer  speaking  of  the  apprehensions  of  war  that  had 
spread  abroad,  and  of  the  friendly  relations  that  had  subsisted  since  the 
revolution  between  the  cabinet  of  the  Palais  Royal  and  the  other  cabi- 
nets ;  afler  representing  the  throne  of  Louis  Philippe  as  raised  by  the 
potent  moderation  of  France,  and  instantly  hailed  by  the  enlightened 
moderatiou  of  Europe,  "  France,"  said  the  president  of  the  council, 
"  will  not  suffer  the  principle  of  non-intervention  to  be  violated ;  but 
she  will  likewise  labour  to  hinder  the  violation  of  peace  so  long  as  its 
preservation  is  possible.  If  war  became  inevitable,  it  must  be  proved 
before  the  lace  of  tHe  world  that  we  have  not  sought  it,  and  that  we  have 
engaged  in  it  only  because  we  were  led  no  alternative  but  war,  or  the 
abandonment  of  our  principles.  We  shall  be  but  the  stronger  when,  in 
addition  to  the  force  of  our  arms,  we  shaU  possess  the  conviction  that 
we  have  right  on  our  side.  We  shall  continue,  therefore,  to  negotiate, 
and  we  have  every  reason  to  hope  that  our  negotiations  will  be  prosper- 
ous. But  whilst  we  negotiate,  we  will  arm."  Shouts  of  approbation 
broke  forth.  The  president,  resuming  his  discourse  with  increased 
energy,  continued—'*  In  a  very  short  time,  besides  having  our  fortresses 
provisioned  and  in  a  state  of  defence,  we  shall  have  five  hundred  thou- 
sand  fighting  men  well  armed,  well  organized,  well  officered.  They  will 
be  supported  by  a  million  of  national  guards,  and  the  king,  should  it  be 
needful,  will  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  nation."  Here  the  ora- 
tor's voice  was  drowned  in  loud  applauses.  **  We  shall  march  shoulder 
to  shoulder,  strong  in  our  right  and  in  the  power  of  our  principles. 
Should  tempests  burst  forth  at  the  apparition  of  the  tricolour,  we  should 
not  be  answerable  for  this  to  the  universe." 

The  enthusiasm  excited  by  this  warlike  speech  was  immense.  Some 
faces  in  the  gallery  of  the  foreign  diplomatists  seemed,  it  was  thought, 
disturbed.  Laffitte  could  congratulate  himself  on  his  popularity  so 
nobly  reconquered.  He  had  said  to  the  Chamber,  "  We  have  a  budget 
sufficient  for  making  war,  for  we  can  dispose  of  a  revenue  equivalent  to 
a  borrowed  capital  of  from  1,400  to  1,500  millions  of  francs."  The 
delight  of  the  national  party  was  unbounded.  It  was  not  aware  that 
little  account  is  made  in  diplomacy  of  speeches  which  are  only  addressed 
to  the  multitude.  Some  days  afler  this  memorable  scene,.  M.  Laffitte 
received  from  M.  de  Talleyrand  a  letter  relating  to  private  affairs,  but 
into  which  the  diplomatist  had  insinuated  these  words  of  polished  inso- 
lence ; — "  People  here  have  been  very  much  pleased  with  the  speech 
delivered  by  M.  Laffitte.    It  has  been  useful  to  me«"    This  was  the  first 
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letter  the  president  of  the  council  received  fVom  the  French  ambassiidor 
to  the  court  of  London  since  their  respective  entrance  on  office.  Talley- 
rand corresponded  only  with  the  king. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  it  became  known  that  a  revolu- 
tion had  broken  out  at  Warsaw,  a  vast  revolution,  the  details  of  which 
deserve  to  be  known,  for  it  tended  to  overthrow  for  ever  the  treaties  of 
1815,  and  to  make  the  sceptre  of  the  west  pass  definitively  into  4he  hands 
of  France. 

An  intense  fermentation  had  long  prevailed  in  Poland,  where  political 
freemasonry,  founded  by  General  Dembrowski,  had,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years,  made  rapid  progress.  Under  cover  of  philosophical  and  lite- 
rary affiliations  it  had  reached  the  sanguine  youth  of  the  universities ; 
by  means  of  military  brotheihoods  it  had  spread  through  the  army,  and 
through  the  people  by  means  of  friendly  societies.  It  was  particularly 
in,  Warsaw,  and  among  the  corporation  of  shoemakers  of  the  old  cityi 
that  the  revolutionary  spirit  prevailed.  Now  after  the  revolution  of  July 
this  agitation  had  assumed  a  remarkable  character,  and  had  spread  iir  all 
directions.  Ere  long  there  was  a  formidable  interchange  of  bold  senti- 
ments and  daring  hopes  between  the  university  of  Cracow  ^nd  that  of 
Wilna.  Throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  palatinates  men's  minds 
were  filled  with  a  vague,  mysterious,  and  so  much  the  more  impatient 
uneasiness.  The  ruined  nobles,  so  numerous  in  Poland,  armed  them- 
selves for  unknown  conflicts;  expectation  was  universal,  intense;  and 
fTx>m  the  banks  of  the  Vistula  to  those  of  the  Niemen,  men  were  busy 
shaping  pike  staves. 

fiut  in  the  heart  of  this  vast  movement  there  had  been  formed  a  con- 
spiracy, the  aim  of  which  was  definite,  and  the  means  skilfully  arranged. 
The  conspirators  belonged  to  the  School  of  Ensigns,  counted  among 
them  several  officers  of  the  garrison  of  Warsaw,  and  had  at  their  head 
two  young  sub-lieutenants,  named  Wysocki  andZaliwski;  the  former 
possessing  great  influence  over  the  young  from  his  decision  of  charac- 
ter, his  purity  of  mind,  and  the  dignity  of  his  life ;  the  latter  from  his 
fiery  bearing,  his  activity,  perseverance,  and  daring.  2^liwski,  who  was 
a  renowned  swimmer,  was  director  of  the  swimming  school  of  Mary- 
mont,  near  Warsaw,  and  there  the  conspirators  assembled.  It  viras  agreed 
that  the  outbreak  should  take  place  towards  the  end  of  February,  1831. 
Suddenly  an  imperial  edict  arrived,  ordering  that  the  Polish  army  should 
be  placed  on  the  war  footing.  All  Poland  was  in  commotion  at  this 
news.  None  there  had  forgotten  that  long  and  glorious  brotherhood  in 
arms  which  rendered  war  for  ever  impossible  between  the  feUow-country- 
men  of  Poniatowski  and  those  of  Napoleon.  The  order  given  to  the 
Poles  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  march  against  France  filled  up 
the  measure  of  their  resentment  against  Russia.  The  advanced  guard, 
as  M.  Lafayette  afterwards  stated,  resolved  to  turn  upon  the  main  body 
of  the  army.  The  conspirators,  feeling  the  necessity  of  promptitude, 
decided  that  the  first  blow  should  be  struck  on  the  night  of  the  29th  of 
November.  Emissaries  were  sent  into  each  palatinate.  Measures  were 
cautiously  taken  for  preparing  the  workmen  of  Warsaw  to  rise  at  the 
first  signal.     Lastly,  as  the  support  of  the  patriot  generals  might  prove 
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deoisive,  their  dispositions  were  sounded,  but  they  replied  only  with  ex* 
treme  reserve;  their  fortune  was  already  made.  The  destinies  of  Poland 
were  led,  therefore,  to  the  courage  of  a  few  students,  with  a  lew  sub- 
lieutenants at  their  head. 

Meanwhile  the  emperor  Nicholas  was  making  formidable  preparations 
against  the  West :  he  was  piling  up  munitions  of  war  in  the  Modlin 
square  in  a  quantity  that  seemed  to  promise  a  long  warfare,  and  his  sol- 
diers, summoned  to  the  fiug,  were  only  awaiting  an  order  from  St 
Petersburg  to  make  a  descent  on  France,  hurrying  Poland  forward  in 
advance  of  them.  The  intentional  quasi  indiscretions  of  the  finance 
minister  Lubecki,  and  the  boastings  of  General  Krasinski,  proved  but 
too  well  tlie  reality  of  the  projects  entertained  by  the  court  of  St 
Petersburg, 

From  that  moment  Warsaw-  assumed  a  singularly  louring  aspect. 
The  police  redoubled  its  effcMrts:  the  sombre  genius  of  Rosnipki,  its 
director,  opened  up  unexpected  resources.  All  was  to  no  purpose.  In 
vain  young  conspirators,  arrested  almost  haphazard,  were  thrown  into 
the  dungeons  of  the  Carmelites :  they  kept  their  companions'  secret,  in 
defiance  of  torture.  Rosnicki's  rage  was  unbounded ;  the  courtiers  of 
the  czarewicz,  seized  with  disinay,  felt  conscious  that  the  sworda  of 
invisible  conspirators  hung  suspended  over  their  heads.  Constantine 
alone  proved  inaccessible  to  distrust,  therein  making  a  capricious  excep- 
tion from  his  habits  of  suspicious  despotism. 

The  grand  duke  was  one  of  those  inexplicable  beings  who,  baffling 
observation,  disappoint  alike  their  friends  and  their  foes.  His  figure 
was  athletic,  and  admirably  symmetrical;  his  face  hideous,  and  yet 
^  gleams  of  good  nature  shot  from  his  eyes,  deep  set  beneath  their  bushy 
and  sandy  brows,  and  tempered  the  savage  expression  of  his  countenance. 
Fierce  by  caprice,  sensitive  by  fits,  he  had  astonished  men  by  renouncing 
the  throne  of  the  czars  to  wed  a  young  Pole  whom  he  loved,  and  to 
whose  influence  he  assiduously  submitted,  with  the  docility  of  a  child 
and  the  respectfulness  of  a  knight  Versed  in  science  and  literature,  he 
had  nothing  but  contempt  to  bestow  on  their  professors;  he  availed 
himself  of  his  own  acquirements  to  deride  them ;  and  he  spoke  of  the 
genius  of  the  West,  the  treasures  of  which  he  seemed  to  possess,  some- 
times with  the  flippancy  of  a  grandee,  sometimes  with  the  brutal  disdain 
of  a  barbarian.  He  delighted  in  military  exercises,  in  the  manoeuvres 
of  camps,  and  in  corps  de  garde  scenes ;  and  though  he  sometimes  gave 
way  to  passion,  so  far  as  to  strike  ofilicers,  and  even  to  spit  in  their  faces, 
he  loved  the  Polish  army  and  was  proud  of  it,  having  himself  drilled  and 
disciplined  it  Above  all,  he  felt  a  sort  of  ferocious  fondness  for  the  4th 
regiment  of  the  line,  which  oflen  displayed  itself  in  soldierly  buffooneries, 
or  in  whimsical  and  ignoble  familiarity.  What  could  have  lulled  the 
vigilant  tyranny  of  such  a  man,  amidst  the  preparations  of  a  plot,  the 
secret  of  which  was  legible  in  every  face  ?  No  one  has  guessed,  no  one 
has  disclosed  this. 

The  29th  of  November  arrived.  It  had  been  agreed  on  among  the 
conspirators,  that  the  signal  for  the  insurrection  should  be  given  in  the 
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north  by  the  conflagration  of  the  Solec  brewery,  and  in  the  south  by  that 
of  some  houses  adjoining  the  arsenal. 

The  Russian  troops  consisted  of  a  body  of 'Volhynians,  of  another  of 
Lithuanians;  both  commanded  by  the  Polish  general  Zymirski;  and  of 
three  regiments  of  cavalry.  The  Volhynian  and  Lithuanian  guards  were 
encamped  north  of  Warsaw,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  arsenal.  The 
cavalry  occupied  the  barracks  in  the  south,  near  the  School  of  Ensigns 
and  the  Belvedere,  the  residence  of  Constantine.  The  attention  of  the 
conspirators  would  therefore  be  directed  chiefly  to  the  arsenal  and  the 
Belvedere. 

About  six  in  the  erening  eighteen  young  men  issued  from  the  School 
of  Ensigns,  rushed  on  the  dwelling  of  the  grand  duke,  knocked  dowa 
the  sentinels,  and  ran  with  bayonets  fixed,  some  into  the  apartments, 
others  into  the  gardens.  The  alarm  spread;  the  terrified  valets  ran 
about  in  confusion ;  General  Gendre  and  Lubowiski,  the  vice-president 
of  police,  endeavoured  to  escape  by  flight,  and  fell  covered  with  wounds. 
The  grand  duke,  who  was  in  bed,  had  only  time  enough  to  cast  a  cloak 
over  his  bare  shoulders,  and  by  a  miracle  he  eluded  the  vengeance  of 
the  assailants,  whilst  the  beautiful  Duchess  of  LowicK,  on  her  knees  in  an 
apartment  on  the  ground  floor,  was  praying  for  the  life  of  the  prince  who 
had  preferred  her  to  an  empire.  Enraged  at  having  missed  their  victim, 
tlie  eighteen  conspirators  hastened  to  rejoin  their  comrades,  and  the 
whole  body,  led  by  Wysocki,  proceeded  to  the  cavalry  barracks,  which 
they  hoped- to  surprise.  The  Russian  cuirassiers  were  already  drawn  up 
in  order  of  battle.  The  adventurous  phalanx  then  rushed  towards  the 
street  called  New  World,  where  the  sub-lieutenants  engaged  in  the  con- 
spiracy awaited  it  at  the  head  of  their  respective  companies.  But  deep  - 
silence  prevailed  in  every  direction.  Solec,  which  ought  by  this  time  to 
have  been  in  flames,  had  only  showed  a  faint  and  transient  gleam.  The 
young  men  were  amazed,  their  minds  misgave  them  that  some  treachery 
had  been  practised,  and  their  perplexity  was  increased  at  the  sight  of  a 
squadron  of  lancers  sent  in  pursuit  of  them.  The  Radziwill  stables  lay 
in  their  way ;  they  took  post  there,  to  the  number  of  200,  and,  aAer  a 
sharp  conflict,  succeeded  in  repulsing  the  lancers.  At  the  isame  moment 
discharges  of  musketry  were  heard  at  a  distance,  and  a  Are  blazed  up  in 
the  north.  This  was  the  signal  agreed  on  between  Wisocki  and  Za- ' 
liwskt.  Full  of  enthusiasm  and  hope,  the  ensigns  dashed  onwards,  met 
a  regiment  of  hussars  at  the  entrance  of  New  World  street,  and  put  it  to 
flight ;  then  raising  the  national  hymn,  "  No  Poland^  thou  art  not  wiihovt 
drfenders"  they  hurried  towards  the  centre  of  the  city. 

The  insurrection  had  reached  the  northern  part  of  the  latter.  A  bat- 
talion of  the  4th  of  the  line,  brought  over  by  two  sub-lieutenants, 
piarched  upon  the  arsenal,  the  avenues  to  which  were  already  occupied 
by  the  grenadiers  of  the  5th,  who,  at  the  call  of  young  Lipowski,  had 
sworn  to  die  for  the  cause  of  Polish  independence.  The  Russian  in- 
fantry had  put  itself  in  motion  ;  and  whilst  General  Zymirski,  who  had 
resolved  to  stand  neutral,  was  leading  the  Lithuanians  to  the  Champ  de 
Mars,  so  as  to  isolate  them,  two  Volhynian  battalions  were  advancing 
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with  horrible  imprecations,  to  meet,  one  the  4th  of  the  line,  the  other 
Lipowski's  grenadiers.  A  double  and  tremendous  fight  took  place, 
lighted  by  the  conflagration  of  the  houses  of  Nowolipie.  Bnt  from  the 
heart  of  the  old  town  the  multitude  was  advancing  in  wrath ;  and  the 
pupils  of  the  school  of  artillery,  who  had  joined  the  cause  of  inde- 
pendence, were  hastening  to  the  scene  of  battle  with  two  pieces  of  can- 
non. The  Volhynians  at  last  gave  way,  and  retreated  in  disorder  to  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  abandoning  the  arsenal,  the  gates  of  which  were  im- 
mediately broken  open,  and  more  than  fifty  thousand  muskets  were  dis- 
tributed among  the  people. 

The  insurrrection  now  became  universal.  The  cry,  To  arms !  to  arms ! 
had  given  place  to  songs  of  victory.  The  grenadiers  flung  away  their 
black  plumes.  The  armed  workmen  traversed  the  streets  in  a  state  of 
excitement  bordering  on  delirium.  The  Russian  soldiers  every  where 
abandoned  their  posts,  and  strove  to  make  their  way  back  to  their  corps 
through  this  scene  of  immense  confusion.  An  invincible  terror  had 
spread  through  the  abodes  of  the  rich,  and,  above  all,  among  the  shops 
of  the  streets  of  the  Franciscans,  the  Jews'  quarter.  Most  of  the 
generals  hid  themselves.  Chlopicki,  whose  name  was  already  on  every 
tongue,  and  who  was  afterwards  so  ingloriously  to  play  the  most  glori- 
ous of  parts, — Chlopicki  durst  not  stir  from  the  primate's  palace,  to  which 
he  had  retired.  As  for  the  grand  dnke's  ministers,  assembled  in  the 
palace  of  the  bank,  they  deliberated  there  in  a  state  of  the  most  intense 
perturbation. 

In  the  centre  of  the  city,  meanwhile,  the  Polish  cavalry  guards,  com- 
manded by  General  Kurnatwski,  had  declared  in  favour  of  the  grand 
duke,  and  were  driving  the  people  before  them,  when  the  pioneers 
rapidly  coming  up,  repulsed  the  guards,  and  made  them  retreat  into  the 
Cracow  suburb.  The  grand  duke  had  now  but  one  course  open  to  him, 
to  charge  into  the  city  at  the  head  of  his  three  regiments  of  cavalry,  of 
which  Kurnatwski's  soldiers  formed  the  advanced  guard.  But  the  sud- 
den hurricane  seemed  to  have  bewildered  his  senses.  In  the  camp  to 
which  he  had  betaken  himself  on  escaping  from  his  bloodstained  palace, 
he  wandered  listlessly  up  and  down  before  the  troops,  overcome  by  vio- 
lent and  stunning  despair.  His  reign  was  over.  The  morrow's  sun  rpse. 
on  independent  Warsaw. 

The  memorable  night  of  the  29th  of  November  closed  on  heroic 
scenes,  but  likewise  on  deplorable  massacres.  Several  Polish  generals 
were  slaughtered  that  night,  and  among  others  the  aged  Stanislas  Po- 
tocki.  He  was  haranguing  the  grenadiers,  and  endeavouring  to  with- 
draw them  from  the  insurrectionary  cause,  when  the  exasperated  multi- 
tude rushed  on  him,  tore  him  from  his  horse,  and  left  him  mortally 
wounded  in  the  hands  of  the  gendarmes.  The  minister  Haukewas 
killed  with  a  pistol  shot.  Generals  Trembicki  and  Siemiontkowski  met ' 
with  no  better  fate.  When  the  insurrection  broke  out  the  latter  waa 
playing  cards  in  his  own  house  with  General  Skrzynecki^who  was  after- 
wards so  celebrated.  On  hearing  the  (ire  he  went  out,  and  attempting 
to  recall  the  soldiers  with  insulting  language  to  their  allegiance,  he  was 
laid  dead  not  far  from  the  statue  of  Copernicus. 
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Of  all  those  who  had  prepared  the  insurrectioD,  one  alone  was  unable 
to  take  part  in  it.  LdeweJ  had  the  roisfortune  to  be  retained  at  that 
momentous  crisis  for  his  country  by  the  deathbed  of  his  father,  who  ex* 
pired  that  night. 

The  next  day,  November  30,  the  cry  of  independence  was  raised  by 
every  voice ;  the  white  eagle  everywhere  disappeared  from  the  fa9ades 
of  the  public  monuments ;  the  administrative  council  made  all  haste  to 
add  popular  citizens  to  its  members ;  men  trod  with  ecstasy  the  blood- 
stained streets ;  they  wept  with  joy  and  pride ;  Warsaw  was  free!  And 
during  all  this  while  a  countless  multitude,  assembled  before  the  office 
of  finance,  shouted  **  Chlopicki  I  We  want  Chlopicki  1"  He  was 
sought  everywhere,  but  in  vain ;  he  was  concealing  himself.  General 
Pac  had  to  take  the  command  of  the  troops  in  the  meanwhile. 

Chlopicki  was  a  general  brought  up  in  the  school  of  Napoleon :  he 
had  served  with  dclat  in  Spain,  under  Marsha]  Suchet:  subsequently 
he  had  proudly  resisted  the  caprices  of  Constantine ;  these  were  his  only 
titles  to  the  enjoyment  of  so  much  popularity.  But  men  of  the  popular 
class  are  easily  moved  by  the  semblance  of  strength,  and  Chlopicki 
pleased  thehi  by  his  lofty  stature,  his  martial  countenance,  the  imperious 
brusquerie  of  his  gestures,  and  his  short  decisive  tone.  Unfortunately 
these  outward  appearances  concealed  a  mind  of  the  most  ordinary  cast 
and  the  least  fitted  for  revolutions.  Chlopicki,  a  mere  soldier,  believed 
only  in  the  physical  force  of  numbers  combined  with  discipline,  he  had 
no  idea  of  the  victories  possible  to  audacity,  and  smiled  contemptuously 
when  he  was  told  of  what  can  be  achieved  by  strong  convictions^  by  the 
fire  of  long-cherished  resentments,  the  enthusiasm  excited  by  liberty, 
and  the  impetuous  impulse  of  the  masses.  At  the  first  sound  of  that 
revolution  which  wished  him  for  its  leader,  he  took  his  compasses,  and 
measuring  the  extent  of  the  empire  of  the  czars,  he  shook  his  head, 
saying,  "  If  Poland  dares  to  resist,  she  is  lost!" 

He  accepted  the  command,  therefore,  in  order  to  negotiate,  not  to 
fight ;  to  soften  the  emperor's  obduracy,  not  to  deliver  Poland.  In  this 
he  was  seconded  by  Prince  Lubecki,  a  man  without  faith,  but  possessed 
of  ability,  who  found  it  an  easy  matter  to  obtain  complete  control  over 
the  mind  of  the  old  general,  and  who  made  use  of  him  to  maintain  his 
own  position  for  some  days  between  two  alternatives  of  treachery. 

The  Grand  Duke  Constantine  was  encamped  at  a  little  distance  from 
Warsaw,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  about  8000  men.  It  was  an  easy 
thing  to  destroy  that  force ;  to  attack  it  was  an  absolute  necessity,  for 
every  revolution  that  fears  to  go  too  far  is  abortive.  Chlopicki  preferred 
negotiating ; — an  enormous,  an  irreparable  blunder  at  the  outset  of  a 
revolt.  A  deputation,  composed  of  Count  Ladislas  Ostrowski,  Princes 
Lubecki  and  Czartoryski,  and  the  republican  Lelewel,  repaired  to  the 
village  of  Wierzbna,  where  they  found  the  grand  duke  surrounded  by 
his  principal  officers.  Constantine  was  by  the  side  of  the  Duchess  of 
Lowicz.  When  the  deputies  entered,  he  rose  to  salute  them,  carefully 
dissembling  his  anger,  whilst  the  Duchess  of  Lowicz,  though  a  Pole, 
and  of  a  temper  naturally  very  gentle,  could  not  control  her  feelinffs, 
which  found  vent  in  bitter  lamentations.    Lubecki  replied  with  the 
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calmness  of  a  sceptic,  who  takes  facts  as  he  finds  them,  without  affec- 
tion or  hatred.  Ostrowski  was' dignified,  Lelewel  ironical  and  inflexible. 
As  for  thjB  results  of  the  interview,  they  were  null  and  void.  The  grand 
duke  only  yielded  to  the  force  of  circumstances  in  consenting  to  the 
return  of  the  Polish  guards  into  Warsaw  ;  and  he  betrayed  truth  in  giv- 
ing it  ta  be  underst^  that  if  his  retreat  were  not  molested,  the  Poles 
would  have  no  cause  to  fear  his  vengeful  return. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  this  interview  that  the  Polish  guards  which 
had  followed  the  standard  of  the  czarewicz  returned  to  Warsaw,  as  did 
the  patriotic  brigades  of  Generals  Skrzynecki  and  Szembeck.  There' 
was  something  imposing  and  terrible  in  the  spectacle.  Amidst  the 
Poles,  all  glowing  with  the  pride  of  their  glorious  victory,  marched  with 
downcast  heads  those  whom  a  momentary  error  had  withdrawn  from 
the  defence  of  their  country.  Among  the  generals  who  had  remained 
too  faithful  to  the  grand  duke  were  Zymirski,  who  was  afterwards  to 
expiate  his  faults  with  his  blood  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  Krasinski, 
one  of  the  haughtiest  minions  of  Russian  tyranny.  When  the  latter 
app>eared  in  front  of  the  bank,  a  furious  outcry  arose,  and  a  thousand 
hands  were  upliAed  to  strike  him,  whilst  he,  falling  on  his  knees,  begged 
for  mercy.    Chlopicki  saved  him. 

Nothing  remained  for  Constantine  but  to  take  prompt  flight.  He 
gave  the  order  to  retreat.  His  soldiers,  stupified  and  dismayed,  marched 
in  silence,  turning  back  their  eyes  from  time  to  time  towards  that  volup- 
tuous city  of  Warsaw,  where  many  of  them  lefl  wives  and  children  whom 
they  were  perhaps  never  to  see  again. 

There  is  nothing  in  history  analogous  to  the  heroic  fever  that,  during 
the  early  days  of  the  revolution,  animated  the  capital  of  Poland.  To 
IJikuania !  some  exclaimed,  and  the  people,  with  admirable  instinct, 
caught  up  (he  cry,  and  repeated.  To  Lithuania!  A  patriotic  club,  pre- 
sided over  by  Bronikowski,  kept  up  the  revolutionary  fire  by  vehement 
harangues.  The  boldest  thinkers,  and  for  that  very  reason  the  most 
intelligent,  saw  that  the  revolution  could  only  be  saved  by  dint  of  vigour  ; 
that  the  country  should  attack,  in  order  that  it  might  not  be  forced  to 
defend  itself;  that  Chlopicki  had  exposed  himself  to  treachery  by  letting 
the  grand  duke  escape ;  that  to  strike  terror  irito  Russia,  devoid  as  she 
was  of  financial  resources,  weakened  by  her  last  wars  against  the  Turks, 
and  ravaged  by  the  plague,  no  more  was  requisite  than  to  pievent  her 
gaining  time  to  rally  her  energies,  by  pushing  straight  onwards  to  the 
Niemen,  and  spreading  the  flame  of  revolt  through  all  the  Polish  pro- 
vinces. The  people  applauded  the  energy  of  these  opinions,  and  with 
looks  bent  on  France,  desired  nothing  more  ardently  than  to  draw  the 
sword,  being  confident  of  victory.  The  impulse  was  prodigious.  In- 
calculable sacrifices  were  made.  The  monks  offered  part  of  their  rations 
to  the  public  granaries ;  the  women  gave  their  ear-rings  and  trinkets  to 
the  treasury;  the  rich  citizens  raised  squadrons  at  their  own  cost. 
Never  did  the  like  dangers  call  forth  the  like  resources. 

Lubecki,  witnessing  this  temper  of  the  nation,  believed  for  a  moment 
in  the  possibility  of  success,  and  wishing  to  know  of  how  much  that 
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Chlopicki,  whom  he  had  at  first  aflfrightedi  might  perchance  be  capabU, 
he  spoke  to  him  of  carrying  the  war  into  Lithuania,  if  war  seemed  to 
be  inevitable.  But,  like  all  men  of  narrow  mind,  Cblopicki  had  ended 
by  regarding  as  the  suggestions  of  bis  own  understanding,  all  the  alarms 
with  which  others  had  contrived  to  inspire  him ;  and,  with  all  the  inex- 
orable violence  of  his  character,  he  denounced  every  energetic  measure 
as  an  act  of  madness.  Provoked  by  the  immense  disorder  palpable  all 
round  him,  and  the  sublime  side  of  which  escaped  his  view,  he  could 
not  look  without  rage  on  the  armed  multitude  that  came  and  went  under 
his  windows,  singing  hymns  of  war  and  freedom.  The  very  tokens  of 
respect  paid  him,  the  shouts  in  which  his  name  was  extolled,  exasper- 
ated his  rude  and  impatient  spirit.  He  was  not  long  in  making  up  his 
mind.  The  mixed  government,  formed  in  the  night  of  the  29th  of  No- 
vember, had  been  succeeded  by  a  septemvirate,  of  which  Prince  Czar- 
toryski  and  the  republican  Lelewel  made  part.  Chlopicki  one  day 
orders  a  review  of  the  troops  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  proceeds  to  the 
palace  of  the  government,  suddenly  enters  the  council  hall,  and  announ- 
ces to  his  colleagues,  in  a  decided  voice  and  with  imperious  gestures, 
that  he  assumes  the  dictatorship;  after  which  he  hastens  to  have  himself 
forthwith  proclaimed  dictator  by  the  soldiers.  The  closing  of  the  clubs, 
the  intimidation  of  the  sincere  patriots,  the  slackening  of  patriotic  efforts, 
the  revived  spirit  of  the  aristocracy  and  the  renewal  of  its  intrigues,  such 
were  the  immediate  effects  of  this  new  18/A  Brumnire,  Afler  this  the 
dictator  caused  the  fortifications  of  the  city  to  be  busily  repaired,  in 
order  to  turn  public  opinion  into  another  channel,  and  give  the  popular 
activity  an  object  on  which  to  expend  itself.  The  zeal  displayed  in 
prosecuting  the  work  was  admirable,  but  the  patriots  came  gradually  in 
this  way  to  see  Poland  in  Warsaw.  Now  the  country  could  only  defend 
itself  on  the  condition  of  being  every  where  present,  wherever  there 
might  be  place  for  a  battle  and  for  a  camp. 

Strange  to  tell,  the  dictator's  popularity  long  held  out,  despite  his 
errors.  The  people,  with  a  pertinacious  confidence  unparalleled  in  the 
annals  of  human  folly,  never  ceased  to  call  Chlopicki  the  saviour  of  his 
country.  The  diet  which  bad  been  convoked  in  the  commencement  of 
the  insurrection,  having  by  this  time  assembled,  and  Chlopicki  having 
been  inclined,  in  a  fit  of  ill  humour,  to  resign  the  dictatorship,  it  was 
necessary  almost  to  supplicate  him  to  resume  it.  All  that  was  done  was 
to  place  a  committee  of  surveillance  over  the  all  absorbing  authoritj 
with  which  he  was  invested. 

The  dictator  was  evidently  impatient  to  make  bis  pea<^.with  the 
Emperor  of  Russia.  Prince  Lubecki,  on  his  part,  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  revolution  was  about  to  die  away,  for  want  of  prompt 
and  vigorous  action.  Like  a  calculating  and  apathetic  egotist  9s  he 
was,  he  offered  to  act  as  mediator,  having  no  other  object  in  view  tban 
to  go  and  resume  his  place  in  his  master's  favour ;  and  he  set  out  for 
St.  Petersburg,  accompanied  by  M.  Jezierski, 

His  departure  lefl  Warsaw  to  the  empire  of  mediocrity.  As  always 
happens,  Wisocky  and  Zaliwski,  the  heroes  of  the  29th  of  November, 
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had  seen  their  own  parts  terminate  with  the  cessation  of  danger;  and, 
before  the  effervescence  of  the  people  had  yet  subsided,  the  aristocracy* 
were  already  concocting  their  intrigues,  disciplining  their  forces,  and 
acquiring  control  over  public  affairs  by  the  crafts  of  diplomacy.  Prince 
Czartoryski  suffered  himself,  partly  from  inertness  of  character,  partly 
from  vanity,  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  this  movement.  Some  enter- 
prising men  were  ambitious  for  him,  and  in  his  stead,  and  they  created 
a  royalty  for  him  in  their  crafty  harangues.  He  was  nominated  minister 
of  foreign  affairs;  but  the  real  minister  was  Count  Malachowski,  an 
active,  intelligent,  and  resolute  aristocrat 

Thus,  whilst  Ohiopicki  was  studying  how  he  might  stifle  the  revolu- 
tionary spirit  at  home,  abroad  the  revolution  was  about  to  be  represented 
by  Czartoryski,  a  prince  of  integrity  and  good  faith,  but  steeped  in  aris- 
tocratic prejudices,  and  still  full  of  the  recollections  of  Alexander's 
friendship.  And,  as  if  these  were  not  hostile  influences  enough,  Polish 
democracy  had  furthermore  to  contend  against  the  constitutional  party, 
guided  by  Viment  Nemoiowski,  translator  of  the  works  of  Benjamin 
Constant,  whose  sterile  doctrines  he  had  popularized  in  Poland. 

When  the  insurrection  of  Warsaw  was  known  in  Paris,  the  event  was 
hailed  with  an  intoxication  of  delight.  The  heroism  of  the  Poles  was 
celebrated  in  all  the  theatres ;  people  accosted  each  other  in  the  streets 
with  the  phrase,  Poland  is  free.  It  was  a  national  holiday  in  France,  a 
second  revolution  of  July.  Aid  and  support  to  our  Polish  brethren! 
was  the  cry  on  all  sides. 

In  fact,  if  the  import  of  the  details  we  have  just  narrated  be  duly 
apprehended,  it  will  be  clear  how  easily  and  efiicaciously  France  might 
have  aided  the  Polish  revolution.  It  was  not  necessary  for  the  govern- 
ment  either  to  march  an  army  to  Warsaw,  or  even  to  address  the  lan- 
guage of  menace  to  the  emperor;  to  save  Poland  it  would  have  been 
enough  to  send  thither  agents  secretly  commissioned  to  support,  in  the 
name  of  France,  the  democratic  party,  which  was  capable,  by  its  daring 
and  its  impetuosity,  of  making  head  against  circumstances.  That  party 
would  then  have  regained  the  upper  hand ;  the  intrigues  of  the  aristo- 
cracy would  have  been  baflled ;  insurgent  Poland  would  have  armed 
itself  with  propagandism,  the  weapon  of  the  audacious ;  a  rush  would 
have  been  made  on  Lithuania,  and  Chlopicki  would  have  fallen,  unless, 
seeing  himself  encouraged  by  France,  he  had  changed  his  system,  and 
displayed,  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  and  extending  the  revolu- 
tion, the  hearty  energy  he  devoted  to  paralyzing  its  resources  and  smo- 
thering its  fire.       • 

BiK  such  were  not  the  plans  of  the  Palais  Royal.  If  the  court  ap- 
peared, at  fii%t,  to  share  in  the  sympathies  of  France^  this  was  solely 
because  it  would  have  been  dangerous  to  brave  them.  Care  was  taken 
to^elie,  in  the  secret  instructions  to  agents  abroad,  the  aspect  assumed 
in  public. 

Some  time  after  the  29th  of  November,  a  member  of  the  diet  had  an 
interview  with  the  French  consul.    "  What  are  we  to  expect  from  the 

*  Ariitocracy  and  nobility  are  two  very  dittinct  thingi  in  Poland  :  tbii  mutt  not  be 
forgotUn.    See  what  has  been  said  on  this  ■objectin  the  Itt  chapter. 
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sympathy  of  the  government  of  Jaly  V*  asked  M.  Biernacki.  *' Nothing/' 
was  the  consul's  cold  reply.  ''  But  should  fortune  favour  us,  should  our 
successes  prove  to  Europe  all  the  energy  of  our  determination  and  all 
the  reality  of  our  emancipation  V  '*  I  repeat,  sir,  that  you  have  neither 
encouragement  nor  support  to  expect  from  the  cabinet  I  represent." 
'*  You  will  at  least  take  upon  you  to  be  the  medium  of  communication 
between  us  and  your  government  ?"  "  No,  sir."  "  To  convey  to  it  our 
despatches?"  "  They  will  be  opened  and  read  by  Austria."  "  What, 
then,  in  your  opinion,  ought  Poland  to  do?"  "Submit."  M.  Bier- 
nacki withdrew,  full  of  surprise  and  indignation. 

Thus,  then,  thanks  to  the  selfishness  of  governments,  Poland  was 
already  beginning  to  find  verified  the  popular  and  touching  phrase  of  its 
despair,  "God  is  too  high  and  France  too  far." 

As  to  what  the  Poles  were  capable  of  effecting  had  they  not  been  de» 
prived  of  every  support,  even  indirect,  of  this  we  may  form  a  conception 
from  the  prodigies  of  their  long  struggle,  an  endless  theme  of  admiration 
for  the  world,  and  endless  subject  of  sorrow  for  France  1 


CHAPTER  VI. 

The  Chamber  of  Peers  had  been  constituted  a  court  of  justice,  and 
four  peers  of  France,  MM.  Pasquier,  de  Bastard,  Siguier,  and  Pont^- 
coulant,  had  been  appointed  to  conduct  the  initiatory  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings (P instruction)  relative  to  the  prisoners  of  Vincennes. 

Is  was  on  one  of  its  own  members.  Count  Florian  de  Kergorlay,  that 
the  upper  chamber  made  the  first  essay  of  its  judicial  omnipotence.  This 
fiery  tempered  gentilhomme  being  put  on  his  trial  for  having  publicly 
reproached  the  deputies  with  their  usurpation  of  sovereign  power,  the 
new  king  with  the  illegitimacy  of  his  accession,  and  the  mutilated  peer- 
age with  the  violation  of  its  oath,  was  condemned  to  a  fine  of  500  francs 
and  six  months'  imprisonment. 

To  discuss  royalty  is  to  destroy  it :  in  the  Count  de  Kergorlay's  affair 
M.  Persil,  the  procureur  general  in  the  cour  royale,  had  nothing  to  set 
in  opposition  to  the  pretended  legitimacy  of  Charles  X.,  except  the  sove- 
reignty of  a  people,  which  had  not  even  been  consulted.  All  the  arguments 
of  the  public  accuser  ultimately  reposed  upon  the  theory  of  tacit  consent. 
Now  he  might  have  been  answered  that  tacit  consent  is  valid  as  the 
enunciation  of  a  fact,  not  as  the  foundation  of  a  right,  which  would  in 
that  case  depend  on  an  insolent  hypothesis ;  that  this  consent,  almost 
always  results  from  the  impossibility  under  which  the  people  labours 
of  coming  to  a  mutual  understanding  and  uttering  its  protest;  that  it  is 
an  old  sophism  that  has  served  the  purpose  of  every  tyranny  ;  that  Tibe- 
rius had  in  his  favour  the  tacit  consent  of  the  Romans,  when  at  his  least 
frown  the  most  illustrious  personages  swallowed  poison,  or  opened  their 
veins,  without  the  people  ceasing  to  be  indifferent,  or  the  senate  to  be 
mute;  that  lastly,  not  to  go  back  so  far,  the  Restoration  itself  might  for 
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fifteen  years  have  appealed  to  this  same  tacit  consent  in  jastification  of 
its  own  outrageous  proceedings. 

M.  de  Kergorlay's  trial,  as  we  see,  put  formidable  questions  to  the 
issue.  The  partisans  of  monarchy  were  alarmed.  A  prqjei  de  lot  was 
presented  to  the  Chamber  on  the  25tb  of  November,  which  forbade  antf 
attack  an  the  order  of  succession  to  the  throne,  and  on  the  rights  which  the 
king  holds  from  the  voice  of  the  nation.  The  law  was  passed  with  all 
speed,  a  law  which  set  out  with  predicating  a  fiction  in  order  to  shelter 
from  criticism  the  majesty  of  a  man,  in  a  country  in  which  the  majesty 
of  God  was  left  open  to  all  assailants.  M.  Guizot  supported  the  measure, 
a  strange  proceeding  on  the  part  of  a  publicist  who  had  proclaimed  the 
sovereignty  of  reason  in  his  works,  and  who  was  a  protestant. 

On  the  1 0th  of  December,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  rooming,  the  ex- 
ministers  were  transferred  from  the  Ch&teau  de  Yincennes  to  the  prison 
of  the  Petit  Luxembourg.  Extraordinary  precautions  had  been  taken. 
The  Bois  de  Yincennes  was  filled  with  soldiers.  Onteceiving  orders  to 
that  effect,  MM.  de  Polignac,  de  Peyronnet,  and  de  Guernon  Ranville 
immediately  stepped  into  the  carriage  provided  for  them :  but  M.  de 
Chantelauze  was  confined  to  his  bed,  and  suffering  acutely,  so  that  he 
screamed  with  pain  whenever  an  attempt  was  made  to  raise  him  up.  His 
removal  could  not  be  effected  till  the  evening.  The  prisoners'  escort 
consisted  of  two  piquets  of  cavalry  of  the  national  guard,  brought  up 
during  the  night  by  General  Carbonel,  a  squadron  of  chasseurs,  com- 
manded by  General  Fabvier,  and  a  detachment  of  artillery  furnished  by 
the  garrison  of  Yincennes.  The  minister  of  the  interior  was  on  horse- 
back. The  procession  took  its  way  by  the  Rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Antoine 
to  the  Bastille,  the  Pont  d'Austerlitz,  the  Boulevards  Neuf8,and  the  Rue 
d'Enfer,  and  entered  the  Luxembourg,  by  the  gate  of  the  Observatoire. 
The  last  ministers  of  the  Restoration  could  look  out  from  their  carriage 
on  the  spot  where  the  blood  of  Marshal  Ney  had  been  shed. 

The  anger  of  the  people  had  for  some  time  past  appeared  assuaged. 
Some  groups,  indeed,  had  been  seen  moving  in  silence  round  the  Lux- 
embourg palace,  but  the  walls  of  the  capital  were  no  longer  covered  with 
placards  invoking  vengeance,  and  no  more  shouts  for  blood  were  heard 
in  the  thoroughfares.  How  indeed  was  it  to  be  supposed  that  a  people 
which  had  shown  itself  in  the  month  of  July  so  magnanimous,  and  so 
proud  of  its  magnanimity,  should  have  persevered  with  such  cruel  obsti- 
nacy in  demanding  four  heads?  Moreover  it  was  not  against  the 
people  the  ordonnances  had  been  levelled.  If  it  had  thought  otherwise 
when  it  presented  itself  in  arms  in  the  streets,  enough  had  since  been 
done  to  undeceive  it.  Accordingly  the  Journal  des  Dihats  said,  with 
respect  to  the  removal  of  the  ex-ministers,  ''  During  this  long  transit 
through  so  populous  a  faubourg,  and  one  which  took  so  active  a  part  in 
the  days  of  July,  no  crowds  were  collected  together,  no  shouts  were 
heard ;  every  one  went  on  with  his  business  as  usual ;  one  would  have 
been  supposed  to  think  that  even  curiosity  had  given  place  to  a  deep 
sense  of  decorum." 

But  while  justice  was  thus  done  the  people  in  words,  the  executive 
manifested  its  distrust  by  measures,  the  overstrained  prudence  of  which 
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might  have  been  considered  by  the  people  either  as  a  plot  or  as  an  insult. 
Military  works  were  effected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital.  Orders 
had  been  given,  it  was  said,  at  the  royal  residence  to  have  baggage- 
wagons  in  readiness  in  case  of  flight.  General  Lafayette,  already  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  national  guards  of  the  kingdom,  was  invested  with 
the  command  of  the  troops  of  the  line.  His  ckefdetat-mu^or  was  ordered 
to  concert  measures  with  General  Fabvier.  Lastly,  by  a  proclamation 
of  the  8th  of  December,  all  the  national  guards  of  Paris  and  the  suburbs 
were  prohibited  from  laying  aside  their  uniform  after  the  14th,  on  any 
pretence  whatever. 

The  same  thing  naturally  occurred  then  as  had  taken  place  during 
the  discussion  on  the  punishment  of  death :  the  multitude  felt  itself 
offended ;  it  became  exasperated,  and  goaded  by  its  sufferings,  it  vented 
its  passions  on  the  first  object  that  fell  in  its  way  with  an  impetuosity  the 
more  terrible  inasmuch  as  it  was  unreflecting. 

The  folly  of  mankind  is  a  serious  and  sad  theme  for  meditation. 
The  people  suffered  itself  to  be  wholly  engrossed  with  idle  anxieties, 
and  it  let  a  discussion^ pass  unnoticed,  in  which  its  dearest  interests  were 
involved  !  How  oAen  had  the  working  dasses  execrated  in  their  distress 
the  unjust  partition  of  taxation.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  droits 
riunis  there  was  not  one  indigent  family  that  had  not  protested  with 
cries  of  despair  against  the  daily  wrong  done  to  poverty.  And  yet  it  was 
scarcely  known  in  the  faubourgs  that  a  law,  authorizing  the  collection 
of  the  existing  imposts,  had  been  presented  to  the  Chamber ;  that  the 
abolition  of  the  indirect  taxes  had  found  very  few  advocates  there,  and 
many  opponents ;  that  M.  Charles  Dupin  had  spoken  in  favour  of  alle- 
viating the  burdens  on  property,  and  throwing  the  chief  weight  of  taxa- 
tion on  the  indirect  contributions,  that  is  to  say,  on  wine  and  tobacco, 
the  only  luxuries  of  the  poor,  and  on  salt  their  only  condiment ;  that 
these  were  to  be  the  doctrines  of  the  new  regime,  as  they  had  been  those 
of  the  Restoration  and  of  the  Empire;  and  that  in  a  word  the  people 
ought  to  think  itself  very  fortunate  that  the  Chamber,  in  consideration 
of  the  ^ery  recent  resistances  encountered  by  the  fisc,  was  pleased  to 
repeal  the  toll  on  the  admission  of  wine  into  towns  with  a  population 
under  4000  souls,  and  to  reduce  the  dues  on  retail  traffic. 

These  were  matters  that  concerned  the  people  alone ;  little  was  said 
About  them.  The  discussion  did  not  even  occupy  a  whole  sitting.  The 
multitude,  so  ready  to  fire  up  for  the  sake  of  chimeras,  was  about  to  take 
up  its  old  burden  again  without  a  murmur. 

Things  were  in  this  position  when  the  public  ear  was  startled  by  the 
news  of  Benjamin  Constant's  death. 

The  whole  city  was  afoot  to  accompany  to  their  last  resting-place  the 
mortal  remains  of  a  man  who  had  deserved  well  of  liberalism.  Ministers, 
deputies,  peers  of  France,  and  young  men  of  the  schools,  all  assumed 
the  garb  of  mourning ;  all  came  forth  to  do  honour  to  his  memory. 
The  people,  too,  flocked  to  this  funeral  fdte  as  it  does  to  all  fdtes.  A 
squadron  of  cavalry  opened  the  march.  The  first  six  legions  of  the 
national  guard  preceded  the  bier,  which  was  heaped  with  laurel  crowns : 
the  last  six  legions  followed  it,  and  the  hearse  was  drawn  by  youug 
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men.  On  each  side  of  it  walked,  in  silence  and  with  heads  uncovered, 
M.  Delaberge,  chief  mourner,  and  the  dignitaries  of  the  kingdom.  The 
colours  hung  with  crape,  the  drums  muffled,  thousands  of  heads  un- 
covered, the  countrymen  of  the  deceased  had  the  word  Alsace  traced  on 
their  arms,  to  claim,  as  it  were,  a  share  in  the  triumph  of  the  dust  they 
followed,  the  presence  in  the  procession  of  a  detachment  of  old  mutilated 
soldiers,  all  this  formed  a  spectacle  full  of  melancholy  grandeur.  The 
funeral  train  proceeded  very  slowly  along  the  Boulevards,  looking  at  a 
distance  like  a  vast  and  almost  motionless  sea.  A  low  strain  of  music, 
above  which  rose  the  dismal  sound  of  the  tam  tarn,  announced  the  ap- 
proach of  the  venerated  remains.  Saddened  faces  appeared  at  every 
window,  and  laurels  or  flowers  were  dropped  upon  the  bier.  But  the 
passions  and  the  projects  of  the  living  were  busily  astir  round  the  dead 
man's  clay.  When  the  hearse  left  the  temple  where  the  procession  had 
stopped  to  pray,  a  great  noise  and  tumult  arose.  <*  To  the  Pantheon ! 
to  the  Pantheon  1"  was  loudly  shouted.  The  Prefect  of  the  Seine  inter- 
posed. "  The  law  shall  have  its  way,"  he  said— a  formidable  phrase, 
subsequently  uttered  over  another  coffin,  whenq^  civil  war  burst  forth. 
The  procession  resumed  its  route  to  the  cemetery.  Some  students 
hurried  to  the  Place  du  Pantheon  to  make  an  attempt  at  an  apotheosis. 
The  weather  was  wet  and  gloomy ;  night  was  closing  on  the  city ;  the 
mourners  advanced  by  torchlight.  Lafayette  stepped  out  from  the 
dense  crowd  of  the  funeral  train  to  pronounce  the  farewell  words. 
Suddenly  he  was  seen  stumbling  by  the  edge  of  the  grave  into  which  his 
friend  had  been  let  down,  and  into  which  he  himself  was  near  falling. 
All  was  then  at  an  end,  and  the  multitude  dispersed  in  the  dark. 

Benjamin  Constant  had  died  in  penury,  and  almost  of  starvation. 

He  was  a  man  of  singularly  vigorous  intellect,  of  a  feeble  temperament, 
and  a  cold  heart.  His  rectitude  of  judgment  led  him  to  hatred  of 
injustice,  and  by  force  of  talent  he  could  occasionally  rise  to  passion ; 
but  he  rarely  displayed  energy,  because  this  was  not  necessary  to  him, 
either  to  stigmtitize  an  abuse,  or  to  deal  a  mortal  blow  to  mi  enemy. 
Adroit  in  eluding  difficulties,  master  of  all  the  resources  of  language, 
familiar  with  the  most  subtle  artifices  of  thought,  he  distilled  without 
effort  the  venom  that  lurked  in  his  good-humour,  making  sport  of  hi^ 
adversaries  and  of  obstacles,  and  always  with  the  same  easy  suavity. 
He  had  given  proof  of  the  art  of  the  romance  writer  in  his  Adolphe, 
and  of  the  science  of  the  statesman  in  his  work  on  religion,  and  the 
suppleness  of  his  talents  seems  to  have  determined  him  in  the  choice  of 
his  doctrines.  The  constitutional  system  subsists  only  by  fictions, 
balancings,  and  the  complications  it  gives  rise  to ;  it  gives  subtle  natures 
the  advantage  over  strong  and  simple  minds.  For  this  precisely  it  was 
fitted  to  allure  Benjamin  Constant,  and  in  fact,  by  his  ideas,  his  senti- 
ments, his  turn  of  mind,  the  levity  of  his  morals,  his  admiration  for 
Voltaire,  and  his  habits  of  opposition,  he  belonged  to  that  English  and 
protestant  school  of  which  Mounter  was  the  orator,  Necker  the  financier, 
Madame  de  Stael  the  heroine,  and  of  which  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
educated  by  Laharpe,  became  an  adept  Benjamin  Constant  enunciated 
the  doctrines  of  that  school  with  admirable  vigour  of  style.  But  there 
was  in  himi  in  spite  of  his  professions  of  liberalism,  a  great  stock  of 
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indifference,  a  sceptical  instability  often  manifested  by  glaring  contra- 
dictions. A  reign  of  force  and  violence  would  have  extinguished  him  ; 
for  having  neither  the  fire  that  had  rendered  Danton  popular,  nor  the 
convictions  that  had  made  Robespierre  all  potent,  neither  did  he  possess 
that  deplorable  serenity  which  Barere  drew  from  his  readiness  to  serve 
all  parties.  Benjamin  Constant's  place  in  a  representative  system  was 
therefore  marked  out ;  he  seemed  appointe  to  play  an  opposition  part 
on  account  of  his  taste  for  popularity,  and  his  sympathies  with  the  young. 

Such  was  the  man  to  whom  had  just  been  rendered  honours  so  extra* 
ordinary,  that  Mirabeau,  who  died  in  the  fulness  of  his  glory,  had  received 
none  greater.  Like  Mirabeau,  Constant  was  open  to  the  charge  of  not 
having  been  capable  of  refusing  to  the  last  the  largesses  of  the  court. 
But  he  did  not  sell  himself:  his  soul  was  incapable  of  a  sordid  action : 
only  a  too  strong  predilection  for  play,  combined  with  the  ignorance  of 
business  common  to  men  of  thought,  had  plunged  him  into  a  state  of 
distress  of  which  he  had  to  endure  all  the  bitterness.  Though  he  pos- 
sessed several  houses  in  Paris,  and  was  surrounded  with  the  outward 
signs  of  opulence,  su^h,  at  tiroes,  was  bis  destitution,  that  a  friend  one 
day  surprised  him  in  the  act  of  breakfasting  on  a  morsel  of  stale  bread, 
which  he  moistened  in  water.  The  deuiils  of  this  penury,  in  which  his 
old  age  wasted  away,  were  so  poignant,  that  none  of  his  friends  dared  to 
disclose  the  secret  of  them  after  his  death.  They  spoke  merely  of  sor- 
rows that  had  cast  a  gloom  over  his  latter  days,  and  the  melancholy 
words  wefre  called  to  mind  which  he  had  uttered  from  the 'tribune  the 
day  he  appeared  there  for  the  last  time. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  liberalism  had  celebrated  its  own  glory  in  the 
pompous  obsequies  it  bestowed  on  Constant  Grand  spectacles  serve  as 
a  parade  of  strength  to  dazzle  the  people.  Every  solemnity  is  a  means 
of  government. 

The  day  of  the  trial  arrived.  When  questioned  as  to  the  kind  of 
punishment  which,  in  his  opinion,  ought  to  be  inflicted  on  the  accused, 
M.  Mauguin  answered.  Death.  This  reply  was  soon  known  to  the 
court,  and  the  Chamber,  dreading  the  tribunelike  impetuosity  of  M. 
Mauguin,  seized  the  opportunity  to  substitute  M.  Persil  in  his  stead, 
when  the  jugeihinstructeurs  ^ere  to  assume  a  new  character,  and  become 
public  accusers.  The  report  presented  on  the  29th  of  November  by  M. 
Bastard  sufficiently  indicated  the  views  of  the  peerage.  '<  The  penal 
code  is  inapplicable  to  the  trial,"  said  the  reporter,  and  he  took  care  to 
attribute  to  the  court  of  peers  a  judicial  omnipotence  which,  by  placing 
it  above  the  laws,  permitted  it  to  exercise  clemency. 

The  proceedings  began  on  the  15th  of  December.  The  judgment 
hall  was  thronged  with  spectators  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.  An 
usher  appeared  with  a  white  wand  in  his  hand  tipped  with  an  ivory  ball, 
with  which  he  struck  three  blows.  The  judge  entered.  Fingers  were 
pointed  from  the  galleries  at  such  of  them  as  had  passed  that  fiimous 
sentence  of  death  on  Marshal  Ney,  which  was  an  assassination.  The 
registrar  of  the  court  was  also  particularly  noticed ;  he  it  was  who  had 
read  the  fatal  sentence  to  the  Prince  de  la  Moskowa.  Michel  Ney 
seemed  thus  to  be  avenged  on  his  judges  and  on  the  Bourbons. 

The  accused  were  in  their  turn  led  in.    Their  demeanour  appeared 
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neither  arrogant  nor  timid.  M.  de  Chantelauze  was  unwell;  and  his  face 
was  very  pale.  The  Prince  de  Polignac  displayed  a  sort  of  ingenuous 
serenity,  and  M.  de  Peyronnet  never  for  an  instant  lost  his  self-posses- 
sion, whilst  M.  de  Guernon  Ranville,  as  if  indifferent  to  the  last  acci- 
dents of  an  evil  fortune  that  had  nearly  expended  all  its  force,  opened  a 
pamphlet,  which  he  began  to  peruse  attentively. 

The  examinations  of  the  prisoners  were  such  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. M.  Pasquier,  a  courtier,  shaped  his  questions  in  such  a  way 
that  it  was  possible  for  the  accused  to  justify  themselves  by  casting  the 
responsibility  of  all  the  disasters  on  Charles  X.:  but  they  carefully  avoided 
the  snare  spread  for  their  honour  with  the  intention  of  saving  their  lives; 
and  their  replies  were  a  last  testimony  of  fidelity  to  their  absent  and 
unfortunate  master. 

The  depositions  of  witnesses  followed  the  examination  of  the  prisoners. 
The  revolution  was  about  to  pass  in  living  presence  before  the  eyes  of 
Charles  X.'s  ministers,  to  call  them  to  account  for  the  blood  shed.  There 
were  some  terrible  moments  for  them  in  this  stage  of  the  proceedings. 
The  witnesses  were  numerous.  One  deposed  how^the  fight  began,  and 
how  many  families  had  been  made  mourners  on  the  very  first  day. 
Another  spoke  to  strange  and  fearful  scenes,  the  people  drunk  with 
heroism  and  rage;  horsemen  galloping  bewildered  through  the  city; 
soldiers  falling  here  and  there  by  balls  discharged  from  every  street  cor- 
ner; paving  stones  falling  like  hail  from  the  house  tops,  flung  by  the 
hands  of  women  and  children ;  in  a  word,  war  everywhere,  atf d  Paris 
struggling  in  the  midst  of  chaos.  A  third  depicted  in  glowing  language 
the  calm  fanaticism  of  Pcince  Polignac  in  the  very  heat  of  the  carnage, 
and  the  criminal  bewilderment  of  M armont.  A  father  related  how  after 
going  out  from  home,  where  he  lefl  his  son  full  of  life,  he  returned  only 
io  find  that  son  drenched  in  blood,  and  to  weep  over  his  corpse. 

Of  all  these  accusing  testimonies  the  most  overwhelming  for  the  pri- 
soners was  that  of  M.  Arago,  when  he  reported  this  infatuated  phrase  of 
M.  de  Polignac:  If  the  troops  join  the  peopk,  why  then,  the  troops  too 
must  hefiretl  upon.  M.  de  Martignac,  the  prince's  defender,  strove  to 
cast  some  cloud  of  doubt  on  this  fact,  whereupon  M.  Arago  drew  him 
aside  and  whispered  to  him  "  I  recommend  you  to  let  my  testimony  pass, 
and  that  of  M.  Delarue  which  confirms  it.  For  your  client's  sake  do  not 
force  me  to  speak  the  whole  truth:  it  would  be  his  death  warrant.  Do 
you  know  that  M.  de  Polignac  said  on  the  28th  to  M.  Blanchard,  who 
was  celebrated  for  his  fine  voice,  and  who  had  been  commanding  the 
discharge  of  cannon  at  the  Place  de  Greve,  *  Your  voice  never  so  heartily 
ffeHghiedme  as  it  has  this  day?'''  "Is  it  possible?"  exclaimed  M.  de 
Martignac,  in  consternation.  **  And  do  you  know  that,  seeing  the  grief 
in  which  General  Tromelin  was  plunged  by  the  contemplation  of  so 
many  frightful  scenes,  the  prince  said  to  him,  *What  ore  you  afraid  of  ? 
Once  coUected  in  the  Place  Vendome  the  revoUers  are  lost.  I  would  pay 
them  io  do  what  they  are  now  doing.**  M.  de  Martignac  hid  his  face -in 
his  haYids,  and  M.  Arago,  who  did  not  desire  the  death  of  the  accused, 
promised  not  to  add  these  tremendous  facts  to  his  deposition. 

A  report  had  for  some  days  been  in  circulation  that  M.  de  S^raon- 
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ville  had  many  significant  and  singular  facts  to  disclose.  Curiosity  was 
strongly  excited ;  it  became  still  more  intense  when  the  witness  a|>peared 
at  the  bar.  He  advanced  with  tottering  steps,  with  stooping  figure,  as 
if  bent  down  under  the  burden  of  bis  memory.  His  face,  which  wore 
the  marks  of  old  age,  had  at  this  moment  a  peculiar  expression  of  ex- 
citement and  suffering.  Half  kneeling  on  the  chair  given  him  to  lean 
upon,  he  spoke  in  a  languid  and  feeble  voice.  He  had  to  relate  the 
proceedings,  the  course  of  which  had  led  him  on  the  2dth  of  July  first 
to  the  council  of  ministers  and  afterwards  to  St.  Cloud.  On  coming  to 
the  moment  when  Charles  X.  had  received  him,  he  suddenly  stopped 
short,  unable  to  overcome  his  emotion.  The  assembly  was  in  suspense. 
*'  I  know  not  whether  I  ought  to  go  on,"  he  said :  but  in  obedience  to 
the  president's  order  he  continued  his  narrative.  He  represented 
Charles  X.  at  firtt  resisting  all  compromise,  then  softening  as  he  thought 
of  the  unfortunate  daughter  of  Louis  XVI.,  letting  his  head  drop  upon 
his  breast,  and  submitting  with  anguish  to  the  humiliation  of  surrender- 
ing the  sword  of  the  monarchy.  The  sensation  produced  by  this  picture 
was  profound,  tears  flowed  from  many  eyes ;  but  those  who  knew  M. 
de  S6monville  saw  in  his  narrative  and  his  demeanour  only  a  well-con- 
trived piece  of  acting. 

The  discussion  now  began  between  the  advocates  for  the  prosecution 
and  those  for  the  defence ;  but  it  was  carried  on  upon  neither  side  with 
dignity  or  good  faith. 

In  reproaching  the  ministers  of  Charles  X.  with  the  violation  of  the 
charter,  and  in  making  that  the  ground  for  denouncing  them,  the  ac- 
cusers palpably  disregarded  the  truth,  for  it  was  by  virtue  of  the  14th 
article  of  the  charter  that  the  Polignac  ministry  suspended  the  constitu- 
tion. 

The  accused  on  their  part,  in  resting  their  defence  on  that  article, 
adopted  a  line  of  argument  in  which  there  was  very  little  candour  and 
honesty ;  for  when  laws  conceal  in  their  text  the  overthrow  of  all  liberty, 
contempt  for  the  people,  despotism,  and  civil  war,  it  then  becomes  a 
duty  to  abstain  from  all  contact  with  those  laws ;  and  to  administer 
them  is  a  crime. 

If  then  there  had  been  in  that  assembly,  before  which  this  great  drama 
was  enacted,  none  but  manly  souls,  the  accusers  would  have  contented 
themselves  with  saying,  <<  You  have  desired  despotism :  to  reach  it  you 
have  dared  every  thing.  Through  you  thousands  of  citizens  have 
perished.  You  have  evoked  from  out  our  institutions  hatred,  carnage, 
every  convulsion,  every  disaster.  What  law  can  authorize  such  atroci- 
ties? and  if  there  is  a  law  that  authorizes  them,  who  shall  absolve  you 
from  the  guilt  of  having  applied  it  ?  You  have  reckoned  on  the  sword : 
vanquished,  submit  to  the  law  of  the  swofd  :  prepare  yourself  to  die!" 

And  to  this  language  what  other  reply  had  the  accused  to  make  but 
this, ''  What  we  have  done  we  believed  it  was  our  duty  to  do  for  the 
salvation  of  the  monarchy.  It  was  a  game  in  which  it  was  a  simple 
matter  of  course  that  each  of  us  should  stake  his  head.  You  are  victors, 
and  we  know  that  it  is  childish  to  argue  against  might ;  if  the  scaffold 
awaits  us,  we  are  ready." 
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But  it  rarely  happens  in  monarchical  coantries  that  parties  rise  to  this 
degree  of  frankness  and  courage.  Here  the  accused  did  not  understand 
that  the  scaffold  alone  could  bestow  amnesty  upon  them,  by  mingling 
their  blood  with  that  they  had  caused  to  flow.  And  as  for  the  accusers, 
their  policy  being  to  show  that  the  levolution  had  been  effected  solely 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  charter,  they  would  talk  of  nothing  but  the 
violated  constitution. 

It  was  on  this  pretended  violation  that  M.  Persil  made  the  whole  pro- 
secution turn ;  and  thus  he  involved  himself  in  a  labyrinth  of  contradic- 
tions, subtleties  and  sophisms. 

To  prove  that  the  ministers  of  Charles  X.  had  not  deviated  from  the 
terms  of  the  charter,  the  14th  article  had  been  cited,  which  gave  the 
king  the  right  of  making  the  rules  and  ordinances  necessary  for  the 
security  of  the  state.  M.  Persil  refused  to  recognize  the  authority  of 
that  article,  which  he  combated  by  means  of  the  following  article, 
\vherein  it  was  set  forth  that  the  legislative  power  is  exercised  collectively 
by  the  king  and  the  chambers.  The  reasoning  was  evidently  vicious, 
since  the  14th  article  related  to  exceptional  circumstances,  and  the  15th 
to  ordinary  cases.  Accordingly  the  ministers  could  only  have  been 
reproached  with  having  made  a  perfidious  estimate  of  the  exigencies  of 
the  moment ;  of  having  exaggerated  its  perils  in  order  to  rule  at  their 
ease ;  of  having  mendaciously  alleged  as  a  pretext  for  their  audacity  the 
security  of  the  state,  which  was  not  endangered;  or,  even  without  going 
so  far,  with  having  committed  onei  of  those  errors,  which  in  politics  are 
crimes.  But  to  pursue  this  line  of  argument,  would  have  been  to  re- 
nounce the  policy  adopted  by  the  court  ever  since  July,  18d0.  If  the 
prosecution  consented  not  to  consider  the  ordinances  as  a  violation  of 
the  very  letter  of  the  charter,  it  ran  the  risk  of  stripping  the  revolution 
of  that  spurious  character  of  legality  which  it  was  the  scheme  of  the 
new  policy  to  set  in  opposition  to  generous  impulses,  to  daring  hopes, 
and  to  all  the  projects  of  innovators.  Nevertheless,  with  a  very  extraor- 
dinary inconsistency,  after  having  absolutely  denied  the  import  of  the 
14th  article,  M.  Persil  did  not  scruple  to  say,  **  Not  that  we  would  go 
the  length  of  saying,  that  if  any  great  danger  arose,  the  king  had  not  the 
right  to  possess  himself  for  the  moment  of  all  the  powers  of  the  state ; 
but  we  say  that  this  would  not  be  by  virtue  of  the  14th  article,  which 
supposes  the  employment  of  legal  means,  but  by  virtue  of  necessity, 
which  recognizes  neither  time,  nor  place,  nor  conditions."  These  were 
remarkable  words,  disclosing  in  th«  men  of  the  new  regime  the  intention 
of  keeping  in  reserve  for  themselves  that  occasional  dictatorship,  which 
they  accused  their  adversaries  of  having  seized. 

It  had  further  been  said,  with  a  view  to  prove  that  the  accused  were 
protected  by  the  charter,  '*  According  to  the  constitution,  the  king  is 
inviolable,  and  the  ministers  are  responsible.  Has  the  inviolability  of 
Charles  X.  been  respected  ?  Has  he  not  been  visited  in  his  old  age 
with  perpetual  exile?  Has  he  not  been  punished  even  in  the  person 
of  his  grandson,  who  was  innocent?  Has  not  his  race  been  for  ever 
proscribed?  The  responsibility  of  the  ministers  has  therefore  been 
turned  asidci  and  cast  upon  the  head  of  their  master,  who  by  his  mis- 
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fortanes  has  absorbed  it  wholly."  To  this  M.  Persil  replied,  that  but 
for  the  intervention  of  the  ministers,  but  for  their  signatures,  the  mon- 
arch's impotence  would  have  silenced  his  will.  *'  What  matters  af\er 
that,"  he  said,  <*  the  lot  that  has  befallen  the  king  and  his  dynasty? 
Justice  is  here  in  accordance  with  the  most  common-place  morality. 
Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  sanctions  the  confounding  together  of  two 
things  that  are  distinct,  or  the  pardoning  criminals  or  accomplices 
because  the  principal  malefactor  has  suffered  the  penalty  due  to  his  mis- 
deeds." In  a  moral  point  of  view  M.  Persil  no  doubt  was  right,  but  he 
was  wrong  on  the  principles  of  the  charter,  which  declares  the  king  and 
his  ministers  unequally  responsible,  when  they  are  equally  criminal. 
So,  then,  did  not  M.  Persil  denounce  that  charter  as  a  work  of  iniquity, 
when  he  affirmed  in  the  face  of  all  men,  that  community  of  crime  infers 
community  of  punishment? 

Another  difficulty  presented  itself.  The  charter,  it  is  true,  ratified  the 
responsibility  of  ministers  in  case  of  treason  or  of  extortion,  but  it  lefl  it 
to  other  laws,  not  yet  in  existence  in  1830,  to  specify  that  class  of  crimes, 
and  to  determine  their  prosecution.  How  was  the  silence  of  the  con- 
stitution to  be  remedied  ?  The  reporter  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers  had 
solved  the  question  by  proposing  to  confer  on  the  peerage,  as  a  court  of 
justice,  the  twofold  faculty  of  defining  the  crime  and  naming  the  punish- 
ment. But  this  would  have  been  to  carry  the  revolution  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  charter,  a  course,  above  all  things,  dreaded  by  the  most 
clear-sighted  champions  of  the  Palais  Royal.  M.  Persil,  therefore,  in- 
veighed earnestly  against  this  doctrine. 

Nevertheless,  being  himself  aware  how  crazy  was  the  scaffolding  of 
the  prosecution,  he  took  care  to  conceal  the  poverty  of  his  logic  under 
the  rudeness  of  his  language.  The  words  perfidy  and  cowardice  were 
every  moment  in  his  mouth ;  he  was  bitter,  insulting,  and  implacable. 
Embodying  in  his  rhetoric  the  splenetic  feelings  of  the  bourgeoisie,  he 
revelled  with  savage  vehemence  in  the  pleasure  of  trampling  on  the 
vanquished  representatives  of  that  aristocracy,  but  lately  so  arrogant  and 
disdainful. 

M.  de  Polignac's  tranquillity  was  not  at  all  ruffled  during  M.  Persil's 
speech ;  but  M.  de  Peyronnet  shot  angry  glances  at  his  accuser  ;  and 
his  abrupt  movements  often  betrayed  the  pangs  of  his  wounded  pride. 
When  it  was  his  turn  to  speak,  he  rose  and  proved  that  a  circular,  dated 
a  month  before  his  accession  to  office,  had  been  inserted  in  the  indict- 
ment against  him.  M.  Persil  was  'confused,  and  stammered  out  some 
unsatisfactory  excuses ;  whercfupon  the  accused  retorted  in  a  slow  and 
solemn  voice:  "  Sir,  you  call  for  heavy  pains  and  penalties:  truth  is  for 
us  a  right,  for  you  a  duty."  This  incident,  in  itself  of  little  moment, 
nevertheless  made  a  strong  impression  on  the  assembly.  Some  were 
surprised,  others  indignant,  at  the  advantages  afforded  the  accused  by 
the  inconsistencies  of  the  prosecution. 

Whilst  these  various  emotions  were  prevailing,  M .  de  Martignac  rose 
to  speak  on  behalf  of  his  client,  M.  de  Polignac.  There  was  something 
touching  in  the  relative  position  of  M.  de  Martignac  and  one  of  the 
accused,  M.  de  Peyronnet.    They  had  been  born  in  the  same  town  and 
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in  the  same  year,  as  the  orator  stated  in  the  beginning  of  his  address. 
Their  destinies  had  run  a  parallel  course  at  college,  at  the  bar,  and  in 
the  magistracy.  "  And  now,"  said  M.  de  Martignac,  **  after  having  had 
our  share  of  high  station  we  meet  once  more ;  I,  as  formerly,  lending 
the  aid  of  my  voice  to  an  accused  man ;  he  as  a  captive,  the  object  of 
prosecution,  forced  to  defend  his  perilled  life  and  good  name.  The  long 
confraternity,  which  so  many  events  had  left  undisturbed,  was  for  a  mo- 
ment interrupted  by  the  unhappy  eftbcts  of  political  dissension.  These 
walls,  within  which  we  now  stand,  have  sometimes  witnessed  our  acri- 
monious debates;  but  of  all  these  recollections,  that  of  our  old  friendship 
alone  presented  itself  in  the  castle  of  Vincennes  1" 

M.  de  Martignac's  speech  was  full  of  a  persuasive  and  gentle  eloquence 
characteristic  of  his  style*  He  first  applied  himself  to  demonstrate  that 
the  fall  of  Charles  X.'s  dynasty  had  relieved  from  all  responsibility  the 
four  ministers,  the  survivors  of  the  wreck.  He  asked  where  were  the 
guarantees  the  charter  had  promised  them,  where  the  laws  of  blood  appli- 
cable to  the  crimes  imputed  to  them.  And  what  were  those  crimes? 
They  had  violated  the  charter  ?  But  was  the  14th  article  so  clear  as  to 
leave  no  excuse  for  having  interpreted  it  in  favour  of  the  tottering  throne, 
in  favour  of  the  ancient  monarchy  of  the  Bourbons  when  the  tempest 
once  more  assailed  it? 

Then  speaking  of  the  civil  war  so  audaciously  provoked,  and  after- 
wards fomented,  M.  de  Martignac  poignantly  expressed  the  horror  with 
which  he  regarded  it ;  and  in  order  to  clear  his  client  of  the  frightful 
imputation  of  having  deliberately  designed  it,  he  called  to  mind  all  the 
traits  of  good  feeling  exhibited  in  the  life  of  M.  de  Polignac,  and  pointed 
out  the  excessive  tenderness  of  his  heart,  as  evinced  even  in  his  greatest 
errors.  And  yet  that  man's  head  was  demanded  *  wherefore  ?  What  more 
was  it  needful  to  add  to  that  vengeance  which  had  placed  between  France 
and  the  dynasty  she  rejected,  the  vast  sea,  and  still  more  vast  events? 
Three  crowns  shivered  in  three  days,  the  flag  of  eight  centuries  rent  in 
an  hour,  were  not  these  sufficient  triumphs?  What  was  the  use  of  making 
might  cruel  ?  Was  there  no  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  accustom- 
ing men's  eyes  to  the  implements  of  execution  ?  "  You  are  laying  the 
foundations  of  a  new  throne,"  said  M.de  Martignac  in  conclusion;  <'  do 
not  place  them  on  a  soil  drenched  with  blood  and  tears.  The  blow  you 
would  strike  would  open  an  abyss,  and  these  four  heads  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  fill  it." 

The  next  day,  December  19,  M.  de  Peyronnet  having  risen  to  speak,  ^ 
there  was  a  singular  thrill  of  curiosity  throughout  the  assembly.  Haughty 
language  was  expected,  but  the  expectation  was  disappointed.  M.  de 
Peyronnet's  speech  was  an  appeal  to  the  indulgent  opinion  of  the  public 
and  of  his  judges.  He  narrated  his  life  with  a  modest  self-approval.  In 
early  life  he  had  devoted  his  youthful  ardour  to  assuaging  poignant  afflic- 
tion and  protecting  the  unfortunate.  When  he  afterwards  became 
engaged  in  public  affairs,  he  brought  to  his  duties  a  firm  conviction,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  heart  open  to  pity.  It  was  through  him  the  two 
amnesties  had  been  called  for  and  obtained  under  the  Restoration ;  it 
was  he  who  had  turned  aside  from  the  heads  of  General  Parthes,  of 
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Olanier  and  Fradin  the  sword  of  royalist  vengeance  already  uplifted 
over  them.  Standing  there  as  he  did  within  a  few  paces  of  the  scaflToldy 
it  was  allowable  for  him  to  mention  that  more  than  three  hundred  con- 
victed persons  owed  life  and  liberty  to  him.  There  was  nothing  in  his 
political  career  which  his  conscience  told  him  it  was  his  interest  to  con- 
ceal, or  his  daty  to  disavow.  As  for  the  law  of  sacrilege,  if  he  had 
proposed  that  sanguinary  kw,  it  was  only  because  he  was  forced  along 
by  the  irresistible  flood  of  the  prejudices  of  the  period.  The  law  on  the 
press,  stigmatized  under  the  name  of  loi  tPamaur,  he  had  brought  forward 
only  in  an  essentially  altered  form,  and  his  devotedness  alone  had 
induced  him  to  encounter  the  responsibility  of  a  conception  which  was 
not  his  own.  Had  he  enriched  himself  in  office  ?  No,  he  had  quitted 
it  in  debt ;  the  royal  munificence  had  provided  for  the  education  of  his 
children ;  and  he  had  a  right  to  say  with  Sunderland,  *'  I  have  filled  a 
post  of  great  credit,  without  power  or  advantages  whilst  in  it,  and  to  my 
ruin  now  that  I  am  out  of  it."  M.  de  Peyronnet  then  read  an  essay  he 
had  published  towards  the  end  of  the  preceding  April,  on  what  consti- 
tutes the  illegitimacy  of  tot^s  tfetat;  and  confessing  the  misfortunes 
occasioned  by  that  in  which  he  had  been  concerned,  he  exclaimed, 
**  Blood  has  been  shed :  this  it  is,  the  recollection  of  which  hangs  heavy 
on  my  heart.  An  unfortunate  man  in  my  position  has  little  left  but 
tears,  and  perhaps  he  ought  to  have  those  counted  in  his  favour  which 
he  does  not  shed  for  himself." 

This  speech  almoet  rendered  superfluous  the  harangue  of  M.  Henne- 
quin,  who  in  fact  did  but  reproduce  under  a  novel  and  ingenious  form 
the  arguments  already  developed  by  his  colleague  and  by  his  client. 

The  audience,  moreover,  were  impatient  to  hear  the  pleader  on  behalf 
of  M.  de  Chantelauze,  a  young  avocat  of  the  Lyons  bar,  whose  high 
reputation  for  liberalism  and  eloquence  had  preceded  him  to  Paris.  The 
attention  of  all  present  was  captivated  from  the  moment  M.  Sauzet 
began.  The  tall  figure  of  the  orator,  his  pale  and  worn  countenance,  the 
words  at  once  pathetic  and  brilliant,  that  issued  fast  on  each  other  from 
hb  mouth,  as  though  impelled  by  the  full  assurance  of  triumphant  right, 
the  continual  balancing  of  his  body,  attributed  to  the  impulses  of  an 
emotion  with  difficulty  restrained,  all  this  struck  that  frivolous  part  of 
the  public  which  is  swayed  by  words  and  beguiled  by  appearances. 

Afler  glancing  rapidly  at  what  was  personal  to  M.  de  Chantelauze  in 
this  important  trial,  M.  Sauzet  categorically  asserted  the  dogma  of  human 
^necessity.  >He  said  that  necessity  was  the  living  interpretation  of  cAar- 
ters ;  that  as  a  society  could  never  command  its  own  suicide,  there  were 
critical  occasions  on  which  it  was  necessary  to  overthrow  it,  to  escape 
destroying  it;  that  the  14th  article  consequently  ruled  the  world,  and 
was  written  in  the  nature  of  things,  even  when  it  was  not  written  in 
constitutions;  that  peoples,  afler  all,  had  their  14th  articles  a^vrell  as 
'.  kings;  revolutions  being  only  the  counterparts  o( cotq^s-tPHafs,  There 
was,  therefore,  only  one  question  for  investigation :  Had  the  ordinahce^ 
been  drawn  up  under  the  law  of  this  sovereign  necessity  ?  On  this  point 
doubt  was  impossible,  ^be  dynasty  of  the  elder  Bourbons  might  nd 
doubt  have  kept  its  ground  by  means  of  skilfully  managed  concessions, 
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if  the  source  of  its  perils  had  lain  only  on  the  surface  of  society,  if  it  hud 
had  to  struggle  only  against  the  hostility  of  the  parliamentary  liberals,  if 
it  bad  had  to  defend  itself  only  against  a  few  obscure  intrigues,  if  it  had 
been  forced,  for  its  own  safety,  only  to  grant  a  small  extension  of  liberty. 
But  no  :  the  dynasty  of  Charles  X.  was  the  child  of  invasion.  This  was 
what  beset  it  with  pitfalls,  this  was  what  encompassed  it  with  swarms  of 
indomitable  enemies,  and  left  it  no  alternative  but  between  despotism 
and  suicide.  It  could  not  be  denied  that,  aAer  the  revolution,  the  bour- 
geoisie had  suddenly  changed  its  tactics,  passing  from  the  worship  of 
liberty  to  that  of  authority,  hedging  round  the  throne  with  love,  and 
repressing,  with  sombre  vigilance,  all  daring  flights  of  mind.  It  was 
therefore  neither  the  old  order  of  things,  nor  the  monarchical  principle, 
nor  the  consequences  of  that  principle,  which  it  had  been  intended  to 
smite  in  the  person  of  Charles  X.;  but  much  rather  the  insolent  work  of 
the  enemies  of  France  during  their  moment  of  victory.  Thenceforth 
how  should  the  dynasty  of  Charles  X.  have  been  able  to  disarm  the  sen- 
timent of  nationality  so  violently  excited  against  it, — a  sentiment,  more- 
over, very  strong  in  the  country,  since  it  had  even  vanquished,  in  former 
days,  the  fanaticism  of  the  league,  and  baffled  the  Macchiavelism  of  the 
Spaniard  Philip  II.T  Thence  the  orator  concluded  that  the  struggle 
between  royalty  and  the  nation  under  Charles  X.  had  exhibited  all  the 
characters  of  fatality.  Thus  the  exerciser  of  autocracy  became  a  neces- 
sity ;  if  it  was  a  crime,  to  abstain  from  committing  it  was  beyond  human 
strength ;  and  as  for  its  expiation,  what  further  was  needed  than  the 
spectacle  of  Charles  X.  embarking  at  Cherbourg,  followed  by  his  weep- 
ing family? 

Such  was,  in  substance,  the  line  of  defence  adopted  by  M.  Sauzet. 
The  orator  spoke  the  truth  when  he  represented  the  revolution  as  a 
retaliation  for  Waterloo ;  but  he  attributed  to  the  heads  of  the  bourgeoisie 
sentiments  which,  in  reality,  subsisted  only  among  the  people.  Vive  la 
charttl  bad  been  shouted  above  the  men  in  rags,  and  these  had  repeated 
the  cry  without  clearly  understanding  it ;  but  it  was  from  among  them- 
selves that  had  burst  forth  the  generous  hatred  of  the  white  flag  which 
became  implacable.  It  was  from  amongst  themselves  that  had  come 
forth,  during  the  three  days,  those  who  had  been  seen  falling  on  their 
knees  before  the  tricolour  flag,  or  covering  its  sacred  tissue  with  kisses 
and  tears.  As  for  the  dogma  of  fatality,  so  successfully  asserted  by  the 
orator,  it  w;as  certainly  no  new  one,  for  Europe  still  thrilled  at  the  recol- 
lection of  the  heroic  and  bloody  application  it  had  received  under  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  efiect  was  immense.  The  peers  left  their  places 
and  thronged  round  the  orator  to  congratulate  him.  The  Due  de  Fitz- 
James  w.%s  among  Ihe  foremost.  The  emotion  was  intense  in  the  -  gal- 
leries, from  which  applauses  had  issued  on  several  occasions. 

The  journals  propagated  the  details  of  this  triumph  out  of  doors,  tritii 
many  encomiums.  Indignation  then  became  unbounded  among  all 
those  who  had  taken  the  revolution  in  a  literal  sense.  What  I  was  the 
Urial  becoming  for  the  advocates  of  the  accused  matter  for  oratorical 
jousting,  and  for  the  accused  themselves  an  occasion  of  apotheosis! 
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The  defence  was  transformed  into  a  panegyric,  and  al]  these  sad  rami* 
niscences  had  been  stirred  up  only  to  convert  the  tomb  of  the  victims  into 
a  pedestal  for  the  men  against  Mrhora  the  voice  of  blood  cried  for  venge- 
ance !  Honest  minds  revolted  at  the  idea  of  such  an  insult  offered  to  the 
most  legitimate  resentments. 

If,  as  M.  Sauzet  alleged,  Charles  X.  had  found  himself  placed  be- 
tween the  necessity  of  asserting  arbitrary  power  and  that  of  abdicating, 
why  had  he  not  resolved  on  the  latter  course?  Instead  of  sacrificing  the 
people  to  his  pride,  why  had  he  not  sacrificed  his  pride  to  the  people  ? 
The  fatality  of  his  position  might  possibly  have  condemned  him  to  lay 
down  his  crown,  but  it  could  not  absolve  him  from  the  guilt  of  the  violent 
means  he  had  taken  to  preserve  it  He  had,  therefore,  not  only  done 
violence  to  the  nation,  he  had  sought  to  do  violence  to  destiny,  a  two- 
fold crime,  of  which  both  master  and  servants  had  voluntarily  braved  the 
consequences.  Fatality,  besides,  excuses  nothing  or  every  thing.  Con- 
victions ?  They  may  be  pleaded  by  man  before  the  bar  of  God,  but  if 
human  justice  was  to  disarm  itself  before  them,  impunity  would  be 
assured  to  all  crimes,  and  the  murderer,  for  instance,  would  have  but  to 
prove  the  sincerity  of  his  hatred  in  order  to  establish  his  innocence. 
This  was  what  the  instinct  of  the  people,  superior  to  all  reasonings,  had 
to  offer  in  opposition  to  the  pompous  sophisms  of  rhetoricians. 

M.  Sauzet  resumed  and  ccihipleted  on  the  29th  his  speech,  which 
fatigue  had  compelled  him  to  break  off  on  the  preceding  day.  M.  Cre- 
mieux  followed  him,  and  disclosed,  as  he  lifted  his  arm,  the  uniform. of 
the  national  guard  concealed  under  the  gown  of  the  barrister.  Uneasi- 
ness was  on  every  face,  and  the  judges  made  efforts  to  conceal  their 
trouble,  which  made  it  more  alarming.  M.  Cr^meux  be^an  his  speech 
with  these  words :  "  I  must  speak,  and  I  am  still  a  listener."  His 
address,  at  first  substantial  and  logical,  gradually  became  exalted  into  a 
strain  of  pathetic  and  vague  poetry.  Suddenly  his  voice  faltered ;  he 
tottered,  and  was  carried  out  fainting.  The  whole  assembly  started  to 
their  feet.  They  thought  they  heard  an  ominous  sound— 4he  drum- 
beating  to  insurrection. 

The  multitude  in  fact  inundated  the  approaches  to  the  place^  and 
thronged  the  gates,  uttering  frightful  clamours.  Just  then  a  wagon 
from  the  royal  printing-odce  entered  the  principal  court-yard,  and  tLus 
opened  a  way  to  the  angry  crowd.  The  guard  hastened  from  the  Lux- 
embourg to  keep  back  the  intruders.  Horsemen  set  off  at  full  gallop  to 
warn  General  Lafayette.  Alarms  of  pillage  had  been  skilfully  propa- 
gated among  the  trading  classes.  Thousands  of  armed  men  issued  from 
the  shops  at  the  sound  of  the  drum,  calling  them  tb  ipuster.  On  the  left 
bank  of  the  Seine  every  thing  seemed  in  preparation  for  civil  war. 

Confusion  prevailed  in  the  interior  of  the  palace.  M.  Berenger  had 
resumed  the  pleadings  against  the  accused  opened  by  M.  Persil,  but  he 
confined  himself  to  a  cold  and  subtle  discussion  of  constitutional  fictions. 
Tiie  assembly  was  evidently  engrossed  with  other  thoughts.  M.  Eugdne 
Briffault,  a  journalist  who  had  retired  to  a  small  closet  to  draw  up  some 
notes,  sent  in  the  news  he  received  from  without,  written  on  small  slips 
of  paper,  to  his  comrades.    These  slips  were  thrown  on  the  floor  of  the 
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coart.  Terror  ma^ifying  the  danger,  H  was  whispered  about  that  ten 
thoasand  men  were  about  to  scale  the  walls  of  the  palace.  The  Judges 
trembled  on  their  seats.  The  sittings  were  for  a  moment  suspended. 
In  vain  M.  Lavocat,  the  second  in  command  at  the  Luxembourg,  en- 
deavoured to  assuage  the  alarm ;  in  vain  he  pledged  himself  for  the 
maintenance  of  order,  and  described  the  national  guard  as  hastening  to 
the  scene  from  aH  parts;  M.  Pasquier,  in  his  confusion,  understood  the 
words  in  the  very  contrary  sense,  and  entering  the  hall  of  audience,  cried 
oat,  *' Messieurs,  the  sitting  is  adjourned:  the  commandant  of  the  na- 
tional guard  informs  me  that  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  hold  a  night 
sitting." 

The  Chamber  of  J)eputies  had  also  assembled,  and  was  in  a  state  of 
no  less  perturbation.  M.  Laffitte  endeavoured  to  restore  confidence,^by 
attributing  the  movements  in  the  capital  to  a  not  very  numerous  body  of 
agitators;  but  the  moment  he  left  the  tribune  the  deputies  thronged 
round  him  with  signs  of  distress  and  dismay.  Dupin  ain^  exclaimed, 
that  since  the  national  representatives  were  threatened,  and  an  attack  on 
the  royal  residence  was  talked  of,  firmness  was  imperatively  requisite, 
and  to  give  way  once,  were  to  submit  to  the  necessity  of  giving  way  for 
ever.  **  Let  us  separate  the  people  from  those  who  wish  to  mislead  it," 
said  Odiion  Barrot,  in  a  speech  that  was  strongly  applauded.  The  pre^ 
sident  at  length  rose,  and  urged  the  Chamber  to  resume  the  tranquil 
course  of  its  deliberations.  But  the  agitation  was  extreme,  and  no  one 
dared  to  dwell  in  thought  on  the  stormy  scenes  expected  on  the  next 
day. 

*  There  was  at  this  period  in  Paris  a  bravo  named  Fieschi,  a  sort  of 
ruf&an  bd  esprit,  a  man  of  base,  cruel,  and  extravagantly  audacious  soul. 
This  man,  who  belonged  to  no  party,  and  who  joined. a  brutal  exaltation 
of  temperament  to  a  boundless  cupidity,  was  nevertheless  a  native  of 
Corsica,  a  country  inhabited  by  a  noble  race,  as  honest-hearted  as  intre- 
pid. -  He  had  gathered  round  him  some  wretches  worthy  to  serve  him 
as  soldiers,  and  they  held  themselves  in  readiness  for  a  cotip  de  main. 

Besides  these  irregular  and  chance  forces  there  were  three  rebognized 
parties  capable  of  taking  the  field,  the  legitimatists,  the  Bonspartists,  and 
the  republicans. 

The  first  were  not  formidable,  on  account  of  their  great  wealth.  It 
was  their  political  interest  that  the  new  government  should  be  overturned, 
but  their  social  interests  demanded  that  it  should  not  fall  under  the  vio- 
lence of  an  unbridled  people.  Exposed  to  the  risk  of  seeing  their 
wealth  swallowed  up  in  the  storm,  they  were  yet  imprudent  enough  to 
invoke  it :  they  were  in  a  singularly  false  snd  contradictory  position ; 
conservators  and  factious  at  one  and  the  sane  time,  friends  to  disorder, 
provided  it  would  consent  to  expire  on  tb^  threshold  of  theirsumptuous 
abodes,  revolutionists  overflowing  with  hatred  of  revolutions,  forced  in 
a  word  to  strive  for  anarchy  with  a  desire  not  to  succeed  too  completely. 

The  Bonapartist  party  was  composed  of  men  of  stability,  and  it  had 

struck  root  everywhere;  in  the  people,  the  administration,  the  army,  and 

even  in  the  peerage.    But  it  had  a  flag  rather  than  a  principle.     This 

was  the  insuperable  cause  of  its  impotence.    Those,  moreover,  who 
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were  naturally  called  to  guide  it,  had  already  an  established  position, 
which  jt  was  important  to  them  not  to  compromise.  They  were  gene- 
rals of  the  empire,  most  of  them  aged,  better  qualified  to  deal  with 
battles  than  with  insurrections,  and  in  whom  the  passion  for  adventurous 
efforts  was  blunted  if  not  worn  out.  Add  to  this  that  the  government 
had  left  them  little  to  desire. 

The  most  formidable  party  was  therefore  the  republican.  Weak  and 
almost  imperceptible  in  the  month  of  July,  it  had  since  then  become 
rapidly  recruited.  Its  leaders  as  yet  wanted  experience,  but  ignorance 
of  obstacles  often  confers  the  power  to  overcome  them.  If  the  repub- 
licans did  not  possess  all  the  knowledge  and  skill  derived  from  political 
practice,  they  had  on  the  other  hand  all  the  energy  and  devotedness  that 
is  lost  in  such  practice.  There  was  also  this  mucn  in  their  fevour,  that 
they  followed  the  downward  course  of  revolution  instead  of  climbing  up 
hill.  They  acted  on  the  people  through  the  generosity  of  their  senti* 
ments,  and  on  the  schools  by  the  impetuosity  of  their  steps.  They  pre- 
dominated in  the  patriotic  associations.  The  love  of  popularity,  of 
which  they  were  the  dispensers,  secured  them  the  services  of  influential 
personages.  Iliey  held  the  executive  in  check  by  their  audacity,  and 
they  had  contrived  to  effect  for  themselves  a  strong  position  even  in  the 
body  of  the  national  guard.  Fully  aware  that  by  dispersing  themselves 
they  would  annul  their  own  strength,  they  had  taken  pains  to  have  them- 
selves enrolled  in  the  artillery  of  the  national  guard.  Of  the  four  bat- 
teries composing  it,  MM.  Bastide  and  Thomas  commanded  the  third; 
the  second  under  the  orders  of  MM.  Guinard  and  Cavaignac,  belonged 
to  them  wholly,  and  they  had  contrived  means  to  gain  over  the  other 
two,  though  the  Duke  of  Orleans  had  entered  the  first  in  order  to  com- 
bat their  influence. 

At  the  period  of  the  trial  of  the  ministers,  an  association  of  me|i  alto- 
gether new  to  public  affairs,  but  enterprising  and  resolute,  had  been 
£)rmed  in  the  school  of  medicine.  Overtures  were  made  to  the  Socieie 
des  Amis  du  peupie  to  mafch  against  the  Palais  Bonrbon,  seize  the  per- 
sons of  tha  deputies,  and  proclaim  a  dictatorship.  Such  was  the  plan 
proposed :  it  was  an  IQth  Brwnairt^  save  that  it  wanted  a  Bonaparte  and 
known  names.  Such  proposals  would  have  been  ridiculous  if  the  uni- 
versal anarchy  had  not  rendered  projects  apparently  the  most  rash,  capa- 
ble of  being  realised.  This  one  met  with  a  sneering  reception  in  the 
SociM  des  Amis  du  petq^le.  The  fact  is  that  no  party  had  then  sufficient 
consistence  to  enable  H  to  take  the  lead  in  a  new  revolution.  The  in- 
itiative could  only  come  <rom  the  people,  in  case  the  irritation  produced 
by  the  trial  of  the  ministeis  should  prompt  it  to  rise  as  it  had  done  in 
July.  To  follow  the  movement,  to  second  it ;  to  place,  if  necessaiy, 
arms  and  artillery  at  the  dispo^^l  of  the  multitude;  above  all,  to  pi^pare 
the  events  of  the  next  day — the  most  daring  could  not  without  extrava* 
gance  venture  to  do  more.  The  republicans,  therefore,  did  not  conspire ; 
Siey  held  themselves  in  readiness. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  they  were  become  the  object  of  an  active  surveil- 
lance, backed  by  a  peisevering  system  of  malevolent  insinuations  and 
cdamnies.    As  their  influeace  waa  considerable  in  the  artillery  of  tbe 
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nationa]  guard,  it  had  been  for  some  time  one  of  the  most  earnest  de- 
sires of  Uie  court  to  dissolve  that  corps :  and  Count  Pernetti,  the  colonel, 
iar  from  resisting  the  project,  already  thought  only  of  the  means  of 
promptly  carrying  it  into  execution.  On  the  19th  of  December  General 
Lafayette,  learning  from  M.  de  Montalivet,  the  brother  of  the  minister 
of  the  interior,  that  a  plot  had  been  laid  to  carry  off  the  pieces  of  can- 
non, sent  M.  Fraocis  de  Corcelie  to  give  warning  of  this  to  M.  Gode- 
froy  Caraignac  and  his  friends.  The  latter  having  heard  talk  for  some 
days  of  a  Bonapartist  conspiracy,  promised  to  take  measures  accordingly, 
and  that  same  day  M.  Cavaignac  threw  on  an  ^carl^-table  in  the  Louvre 
a  packet  of  cartridges,  which  the  artiOeurs  of  the  second  battery  divided 
among  them.  The  people  of  the  Palais  Royal,  on  hearing  of  this,  were, 
or  pretended  to  be,  in  great  alarm.  The  most  odious  and  gratuitous 
suppositions  were  propagated  among  such  of  the  artillerymen  as  were 
not  of  republican  sentiments ;  they  were  brought  to  agree  among  them- 
selves on  a  secret  sign  of  recognition ;  promises  of  money  were  made, 
and  some  was  actually  distributed ;  lastly,  an  ex-militaire,  named  Buche- 
lon,  pledged  himself  in  an  interview  with  General  Rumigny,  to  form  a 
band  of  determined  men  to  spike  the  cannon  on  the  first  symptom  of  an 
outbreak. 

In  the  midst  of  this  confusion  and  alarm  the  king  adjusted  the  mani- 
festation of  his  hopes  and  fears  to  the  requirements  of  his  policy.  He 
testified  his  apprehensions  to  those  whose  seal  would  have  been  lulled 
by  a  show  of  too  much  security ;  and  on  the  other  hand  ho  displayed 
great  confidence  in  the  presence  of  those  who,  being  ram  especially 
compromised,  might  have  reason  to  tremble  for  the  issge.  Thus  while 
he  was  writing  letter  after  letter  to  M.  Laffitte,  to  aequaint  him  that  a 
plot  was  forming  in  the  artillery ;  that  the  conspirators  designed  to  de- 
iirer  up  the  cannon  to  tlie  peo^e;  that  the  state  of  things  was  critical 
and  serious,  he  had  conversatiops  with  M.  iittdier  de  Monjau  in  which 
he  wore  a  smiling  countenance,  and  spoko  in  confident  language.  The 
popular  effervescence  of  which  he  was  told  appeared  to  give  him  little 
concern ;  he  afected  even  lo  be  glad^  of  it ;  and  being  pleased  to  con- 
descend to  a  picturesque  familiarity  of  expression,  he  compared  the  im- 
petuous bounds  of  the  people  to  certain  movements  by  which  horse- 
jockeys  recognize  the  vigour  of  a  stallion. 

This  did  not  prevent  his  taking  every  measure  for  promptly  putting 
down  resistance.  In  reality,  he  was  perhaps  very  glad  to  have  an  op- 
portunity of  figuring  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  as  a  conservative  king, 
be  who  had  been  till  then  in  the  estimation  of  other  monarchs  but  the 
crowned  representative  of  a  successful  revolt. 

One  thing  only  made  him  uneasy:  be  believed  himself  ill-seconded. 
Every  revolution  awakens  in  subalterns  the  spirit  of  adventure,  and  con- 
eequently  creates  in  those  whose  ambition  has  been  favoured  by  fortune, 
a  disposition  to  see  everywhere  only  treasons  and  plots.  An  excessive 
distrust  prevailed  in  the  court  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  the  need  of  control 
which  resulted  from  it  had  caused  the  establishment  of  several  different 
classes  of  police,  whose  reports  clashed  with  each  other,  and  by  Ibeir 
eontradtctions  rendered  every  thing  aneertain.    Every  moment  gave 
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birth  to  absurd  or  lying  stories,  and  a  thousand  denunciations  prompted 
by  nothing  dse  than  the  necessity  felt  by  their  authors  of  earning  their 
bread  by  proving  their  own  importance.  Thus  it  was  that  General  Fab- 
Tier  was  pointed  out  to  the  court  as  a  man  who  entertained  dangerous 
projects.  To  him  nevertheless  had  been  conferred  the  task  of  watching 
over  the  lives  of  Charles  X.'s  ministers;  perhaps  this  was  done  to  baffle 
the  turbulent  schemes  imputed  to  him,  by  imposing  upon  him  obliga- 
tions of  honour. 

M.  Taschereau,  secretary-general  of  the  prefecture  of  the  Seine,  was 
also  accused  of  having  an  understanding  with  the  republicans.  He  was 
summoned  to  the  Palais  Royal,  where  he  demanded  that  he  should  be 
confronted  with  his  accusers,  and  offered  his  resignation.  It  was  not 
accepted :  the  government  waited  till  the  crisis  should  have  passed  by. 

But  no  one  was  looked  on  with  more  suspicion  than  M.  Treilhard, 
prefect  of  police :  and  to  such  a  pitch  was  the  feeling  carried,  that  but  for 
the  extra-official  interference  of  M.  Laffitte,  the  prefect  of  police  would 
have  been  arrested  one  day  on  the  stairs  of  the  Palais  Royal. 

It  is  true  that  M.  Treilhard  contributed,  as  a  functionary,  to  the  suc- 
cess of  a  policy  of  which  he  did  not  comprehend  the  hidden  meaning. 
The  following  passage  was  remarked  in  the  proclamation  he  published 
on  the  20th  of  December.  "  Citizens,— You  cannot  but  be  aware  that 
our  enemies  have,  long  pointed  to  the  issue  of  this  trial  as  the  rock  on 
which  public  order  would  be  wrecked.  They  had  already  counted  on 
the  rigours  of  winter,  but  your  patience  disappointed  their  guilty  hopes, 
as  your  courage  confounded  them  in  July."  Nothing  was  better  adapt- 
ed than  these  ^ords  to  restrain  the  roused  people ;  but  they  could  hardly 
obtain  approval  from  the  court,  which,  always  pre-occupied  with  the  ne- 
cessities of  external  policy,  was  much  more  bent  on  gaining  a  victory 
over  the  republicans  than  on  completing  the  victory  that  had  been  won 
with  their  assistance  in  Jul,y.  The  essential  thing  in  the  opinion  of  the 
able  men  of  the  regime  was'io  quell  what  they  called  anarchy,  or  rather 
to  appear  to  quell  it.  Now  this  policy  was  ill-served  by  magistrates  who, 
like  M.  Treilhard,  cast  on  the  van^^uished  of  July,  that  is  to  say  on  the 
old  conservatives,  the  responsibility  of  public  disturbances. 

M.  Odilon  Barrot  had  likewise  published  a  proclamation,  and  one 
that  contained  threats.  "  I  declare,"  said  the  prefect  of  the  Seine,  '*  that 
the  first  act  of  aggression  will  be  regarded  as  a  crime;  should  there  be 
among  us  a  man  guilty  enough  to  assail  the  lives  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
let  him  not  consider  himself  as  exposed  only  to  th^  chance  of  war:  he 
will  be  simply  a  murderer,  and  will  be  sentenced  as  such  by  the  court 
of  assize,  according  to  the  rigour  of  the  law."  This  was  invoking  against 
aggressors  of  the  popular  class  that  inflexible  severity  of  the  laws  which 
was  to  be  mitigated  at  that  very  same  moment  in  favour  of  the  ministers 
and  grands  seigneurs,  the  aggressors  in  the  month  of  July.  Language 
like  this  might  find  acceptance  with  the  courtiers ;  but  they  could  not 
pardon  Odilon  Barrot  for  having  said  in  the  same  proclamation,  '*  Sprung 
from  your  ranks,  perfectly  sympathizing  with  you  in  opinion  and  incli- 
nations, what  you  feel  I  feel.  1  am  no  stranger  either  to  your  impatience 
to  see  promised  institutions  realized  among  us,  or  to  your  just  resent* 
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ments,  or  to  the  popular  want  of  a  great  reparation :  bat  is  the  repara- 
tion, which  our  generous  nation  has  a  right  to  demand,  to  be  found 
solely  in  the  blood  of  a  few  wretches?"  Odilon  Barrot  talked  of  pro- 
mises of  which  he  expected  the  fulfilment.  This  was  enough  to  make 
him  be  looked  on  at  court  almost  as  one  of  the  factious.  And  yet  he 
restrained  the  impetuosity  of  some  of  those  about  him.  "  The  moment 
is  favourable/'  they  said,  '*  for  making  conditions  and  exacting  guaran- 
tees. The  new  royalty  has  need  of  us.  Let  us  set  a  price  on  our  co- 
operation. Policy  and  the  interests  of  liberty  alike  command  this." 
Such  was  the  language  in  particular  of  M.  Taschereau,  a  man  of  clear 
and  practical  understanding.  But  Odilon  Barot's  good  faith  was  of  an 
excessLTely  timid  cast.  A  novice  in  official  life,  and  trembling  lest  he 
should  violate  the  laws  of  administrative  discipline,  Re  oscillated  between 
his  duties  as  a  public  functionary  and  his  convictions  as  a  citizen. 

Thus  anarchy  existed  in  the  executive  as  well  as  in  society. 

The  municipal  guard,  the  ranks  of  which  had  been  opened  to  a  great 
number  of  the  combatants  of  July,  seemed  little  disposed  to  take  arms 
against  the  people.  There  were  no  longer  any  gendarmes.  The 
soldiers  had  been  so  often  told  in  July  that  to  lire  on  the  people  was  a 
crime,  that  it  was  impossible  to  rely  implicitly  on  their  support.  The 
court  had,  therefore,  to  wait  impatiently  for  the  termination  of  the  crisis. 

It  was  at  hand.  Only  a  few  formalities  remained  to  be  discharged. 
M.  Madier  de  Monjau,  though  a  member  6T  the  committee  of  accusa- 
tion, had  made  up  his  mind  for  clemency :  this  was  known.  As  for  the 
peers,  their  decision  was  not  problematical.  Only  it  was  necessary  to 
aflfbrd  them  facilities  for  the  execution  of  their  part ;  it  was  necessary,  by 
skilfully  devised  eulogiums,  to  give  the  verdict  expected  the  eciat  of  a 
supreme,  exceptional  decision,  n'om  which  there  should  be  no  appeal. 
This  Madier  de  Monjau  perfectly  understood.  Before  the  court  of 
peers,  he  represented  one  of  the  three  powers  of  the  state.  He  thought 
that  his  language  might  have  some  influence  on  public  opinion,  and"  he 
resolved  to  make  himself  the  deliberate  apologist  of  judges,  in  order  to 
show  what  respect  was  due  to  the  judgment  they  were  about  to  pro- 
nounce. 

The  2lst  of  December  was  to  be  a  decisive  day :  the  government  had, 
therefore,  taken  its  measures  on  a  formidable  scale.  The  Rue  de  Tournon, 
the  Rue  de  Seine,  and  the  Rue  des  Foss£s-Monsieur-le-Prince,  were  filled 
with  armed  men,  as  well  as  the  Places  St.  Michel,  de  TOd^on,  and  de 
I'Ecole  de  Medecine.  Six  hundred  men  of  the  national  guard  of  the  bart' 
Keue,  and  two  squadrons  of  lancers,  were  posted  at  the  gate  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg towards  the  Observatory.  Two  battalions  of  the  line  were  ranged 
along  the  grand  avenue.  The  garden  was  occupied  by  the  national 
guard.  In  a  word,  all  the  approaches  to  the  palace  had  been  rendered 
itiaccessible  to  the  multitude,  and  more  than  thirty  thousand  bayonets 
glittered  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine.  Round  this  army  buzzed  an 
immense  throng. 

The  audience  having  begun,  the  accused  were  led  in.  The  numerous 
spectators  in  the  galleries  curiously  scrutinized  the  faces  of  the  ex- 
ministers,  who  showed  no  more  signs  of  emotion  than  on  the  preced- 
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^ng  days.  It  was  even  observed  that  M.  de  Chantelauze  had  thrown  off 
his  languor.  M.  Madier  de  Monjau  advanced.  He  was  very  ill,  never- 
theless he  refused  to  be  seated  whilst  he  spoke.  In  his  speech  he  con- 
trived very  artfully  to  mask  the  indulgent  nature  of  his  conclusions  bjr 
the  vehemence  of  his  attacks.  He  spoke  in  terms  of  energetic  reprovd 
of  the  defence,  as  having  been  haughty,  provocative,  and  aggressive ;  as 
having  falsified  the  events  of  July,  by  representing  them  as  the  inevitable 
result  of  the  vices  of  the  charter,  and  as  a  proof  of  the  absolute  incompati- 
bility between  the  dynasty  of  Charles  X.  and  the  nation.  To  the  countr 
less  obstacles  alleged  by  the  defence  to  have  left  royalty  no  other 
resource  than  a  covp  detat,  he  opposed  an  animated  picture  of  the 
attempts  against  liberty  voluntarily  perpetrated  by  the  Restoration.  He 
expressed  his  astonishment,  and  almost  indignation,  that  the  advocates 
for  the  prisoners  had  testified  on  behalf  of  their  clients  no  other  regret 
than  that  of  having  lost  the  battle.  When  he  came  to  the  history  of  the 
evils  produced  by  the  violation  of  the  laws,  he  recounted  that  history  in 
its  true  character,— tragical  and  bloody.  But  in  proportion  as  he  ad- 
vanced to  his  conclusions  his  language  became  less  severe,  and  his 
thoughts  less  clear  and  definite.  He  ended  with  these  significant 
words — "  It  is  not  alone  by  your  position,  messieurs,  that  you  are  ele- 
vated above  all  magistracies;  it  is  still  more  by  that  wisdom  and  political 
experience  for  which  nothing  can  stand  instead  in  such  a  cause,  and  in 
the  midst  of  such  passionate  excitement.  Thus,  messieurs,  whatever  be 
your  verdict,  it  will  command  our  conscientious  respect.  We  cheerfully 
render  you  the  deliberate  homage  of  that  respectful  confidence  which  is 
the  noblest  of  your  rights,  and  which  we  look  on  as  the  first  of  our 
duties."  M.  de  Martignac  replied  in  a  touching  manner,  and  fell  back 
exhausted  on  his  seat  M.  Sauzet  kept  silence  from  fatigue.  MM. 
Hennequin  and  Cr^mieux  added  a  few  words  to  M.  de  Martignac's 
addreiss :  after  which  M.  Berenger,  rising  in  the  name  of  the  three  com- 
missioners, said,  in  a  grave  tone,  *'  Peers  of  France,  our  mission  is 
ended ;  yours  begins.  The  facts  of  the  case  are  before  yon.  So  is  the 
book  of  the  law.  The  country  awaits,  expects,  and  will  obtain  good  and 
rigid  justice.'^  Upon  this  the  president  orders  that  the  matter  be  taken 
into  deliberation.  The  accused  retire,  and  the  crowd  disperses,  im- 
mersed in  deep  thought. 

A  carriage  was  waiting  for  the  ministers  at  the  postern  of  the  Petit 
Luxembourg.  They  all  four  got  into  it,  and  it  passed  slowly  at  first 
between  the  files  of  the  national  giurd.  But  when  it  reached  the  end 
of  the  Rue  Madame,  where  an  escort  of  two  hundred  horse  under 
General  Fabvier  awaited  it,  it  set  out  at  full  speed  on  the  road  to  Vin- 
cennes.  M.  de  Montalivet,  the  minister  of  the  interior,  and  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Lavocat,  galloped  one  on  each  side  of  the  carriage.  This  being 
closed  only  with  glass  windows  it  would  have  been  easy  to  fire  into  it, 
and  every  thing  was  feared  from  the  anger  of  the  people.  The  party 
took  care  not  to  pass  through  Paris,  and  reached  the  outer  boulevards 
avoiding  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine. 

The  news  of  this  flight  produced  an  extraordinary  sensation  when  it 
spread  through  Paris.     The  rumour  at  first  ran  that  sentence  of  capital 
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punishment  had  been  passed  on  the  ministers,  and  the  national  guard  in 
the  Place  St*  Michel  openly  testified  their  joy  at  the  news.  But  when 
the  report  of  a  condemnation  was  succeeded  by  that  of  the  flight,  indignation 
burst  forth  on  all  sides.  The  multitude  advancing  in  dense  columns 
endeavoured  to  force  its  way  through  the  battalions  surrounding  the 
palace.  The  national  guard  stood  its  ground,  and  bayonets  were  levelled. 
The  exasperated  people  shouted  on  all  sides  "  Death  to  the  ministers  r 
and,  kindled  to  rage  by  its  own  clamours,  beheld  in  the  soldier  citizens 
opposed  to  it  only  a  pretorian  guard.  The  latter  were  themselves  per- 
plexed by  the  most  discordant  feelings.  The  protection  afforded  the 
accused  incensed  them  ;  the  fear  of  pillage  kept  them  spell-bound.  A 
concourse  of  men  armed  with  clubs  assembled  in  the  Place  du  Pantheon. 
M.  Francois  Arago  hastened  up  at  the  head  of  a  company, and  attempted 
to  harangue  the  crowd,  but  they  replied  to  him  only  with  shouts  of  "  To 
the  Luxembourg!  to  the  Luxemb&urg!  Death  to  the  ministers P'  M. 
Arago  endeavoured  to  calm  the  most  fiery  among  them.  "  We  are  of 
the  same  opinion,"  he  said  to  them.  **  Those  are  not  of  the  same  opin- 
ion," cried  a  voice,  "  whose  coats  are  not  made  of  the  same  stuff."  The 
quarrel  waxed  warm :  M.  Arago  received  a  violent  blow  in  the  chest,  and 
only  succeeded  by  dint  of  energy  and  patience  in  restraining  the  angry 
groups  whose  demeanour  became  momently  more  and  more  threatening. 
General  Lafayette  presented  himself  at  another  point,  full  of  confidence 
in  the  authority  of  his  name.  He  urged  the  groups  to  disperse,  but  in 
vain.  ''  I  do  not  recognize  here,"  he  said, "  the  combatants  of  July." 
"  Like  enough,"  replied  a  man  of  the  people,  "  you  were  not  among 
them." 

A  cannon  shot  was  heard.  It  announced  to  the  king  that  the  captives 
of  Vincennes  were  in  safety.  The  republicans  assembled  in  the  Rue 
Dauphine  took  it  for  a  signal,  and  hurried  to  the  quay,  shouting  to  arms! 
A  great  mass  of  people  followed  them,  and  they  reckoned  on  the  pieces 
of  cannon  in  the  hands  of  their  comrades  in  the  courtyard  of  the  Louvre. 
But  the  gates  had  been  closed,  and  all  communication  was  cut  off  between 
the  artillerymen  and  the  people. 

No  engagement  had  yet  taken  place;  only  some  partial  brawls  had 
occurred.  The  Count  de  Sussy,  colonel  of  the  1 1th  legion,  had  received 
two  blows  of  a  mallet  on  the  chest :  Serjeant  Dehay  was  stabbed  with  a 
knife,  a  national  guard  with  a  dagger  in  the  Rue  Tierechappe ;  a  pistol 
shot  was  fired  between  the  Cluai  des  Augustins  and  the  Pont  Neuf,  and 
some  wounds  were  inflicted  with  sharpened  foils.  But  here  ended  the 
list  of  the  casualties  of  the  great  battle  that  had  been  expected. 

So  then  a  countless  multitude  had  poured  into  the  open  .streets  with 
rage  in  their  hearts,  and  cries  of  vengeance  on  their  lips;  opposite  parties 
bpsied  themselves,  if  not  to  direct  the  passions  of  the  multitude,  at  least 
to  lake  advantage  of  their  explosion ;  and,  after  all,  during  several  hours 
of  overwrought  torturing  suspense,  scarcely  were  a  few  drops  of  blood 
shed. 

History,  perhaps,  offers  us  no  more  astonishing  spectacle.  To  under- 
stand it  we  must  recollect  that  in  France  the  destinies  of  the  people  had 
always  been  subordinate  to  those  of  the  bourgeoisie.     At  all  times,  save 
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only  1793,  an  exceptionable  epoch,  suUime,  terrible,  and  nameless,  the 
men  of  the  people  had  fought  for  the  cause  of  the  bourgeoisie  and  under 
its  leading.  The  revolution  of  July  itself  had  been  but  the  effect  of  this 
tacit  and  unconditional  alliance.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  the  two  powers 
were  confronted,  and  they  paused  in  amazement  at  finding  themselres 
mutual  enemies. 

Meanwhile  night  was  come.  Fires  were  lighted  in  the  streets  and 
open  places.  The  national  guard  bivouacked  as  on  a  field  of  battle. 
Whether  it  was  from  fear  or  prudent  forethought,  most  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  quarter,  thus  converted  into  a  camp,  placed  lampions  in  their 
windows.  The  peers  deliberated  in  the  Reubens  gallery.  The  deliber- 
ation should  have  lasted  several  hours  had  the  usual  forms  been  observed, 
but  the  moments  were  precious,  the  judges  could  see  from  the  windows 
of  the  palace  the  glittering  of  numerous  weapons :  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  verdict  should  be  ready  in  the  course  of  the  evening. 
Sustained  by  the  punctilio  of  honour,  that  hypocrisy  of  fear,  they  all 
answered  to  the  roll-call ;  but  their  courage  abandoned  them  as  the 
denouement  drew  near.  When  the  sentence  was  about  to  be  pronounced 
they  rushed  precipitately  towards  the  door  of  the  hall.  "  This  is  inde- 
cent," cried  M.  Pasquier.  *<  Let  the  doors  be  closed,  the  sitting  is  only 
suspended."  The  intimation  was  ineffectual ;  a  panic  had  seized  the 
judges.  They  assumed  various  disguises,  and  stole  away  by  secret  issues. 
At  ten  o'clock  M.  Pasquier  entered  the  audience  hall.  It  was  almost 
entirely  deserted.  The  half  extinguished  lustre  threw  but  a  dubious 
light  on  the  empty  benches.  It  vras  in  the  midst  of  solitude  and  dark- 
ness that  M.  Pasquier  pronounced  sentence  of  perpetual  imprisonment 
on  all  the  accused,  and  condemned  Prince  Polignac  to  civil  death. 

In  the  margin  of  the  document  in  which  this  sentence  was  inscribed, 
the  hand  of  a  high  personage  had  written  in  pencil : — **  Try  to  point  out 
in  a  more  precise  manner  that  King  Charles  X,  was  the  sole  author  of 
the  evils  that  for  three  days  desolated  Paris"* 

It  was  at  Vincennes  that  the  accused  were  made  acquainted  with  their 
condemnation.  After  the  reading  of  the  sentence  M.  de  Chantelauze 
said  to  M.  de  Guernon  Ranville,  *<  Well,  mon  eher,  we  shall  have  time 
for  many  a  game  of  chess.  M.  de  Chantelauze  had  too  much  penetra- 
tion to  take  his  condemnation  and  that  of  his  colleagues  literally.  M. 
de  Polignac,  with  a  mind  more  simply  and  frankly  constituted,  appeared 
vividly  affected.  Far  from  being  grateful  to  the  court  of  peers  for  so 
much  indulgence,  he  considered  himself  as  an  innocent  victim  to  the 
rancorous  rage  of  party. 

No  sooner  was  the  sentence  known  in  Paris,  than  the  whole  city  was 
filled  with  tremendous  agitation.  The  court  was  in  an  ecstasy  of  joy. 
It  knew  not  the  whole  extent  of  its  danger.  The  indignation  of  the 
people  had  infected  the  national  guard,  which  saw  itself  duped.  We 
are  armed,  said  the  citizens  in  the  ranks,  to  maintain  order,  to  cause  the 
laws  to  be  respected;  but  not  to  protect  criminals,  and  to  enable  the 
peerage  to  condemn  the  revolution  of  July,  by  sparing  from  too  well- 

*  This  singular  fact  was  divulged  by  M.  Briffault,  who  held  in  his  hands  the  minute  of 
the  sentence,  immediately  afler  it  had  been  pronounced. 
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merited  punishment  those  who  provoked  that  revolution.  And  as  they 
thus  spoke  some  threw  away  their  muskets,  and  others  broke  their  swords 
on  the  very  stones  by  the  palace  gates.  The  guards  returned  to  their 
homes,  possessed  by  the  most  gloomy  forebodings.  The  city  was  illu- 
minated, and  families  passed  the  night  in  horrible  anxiety,  for  civil  war 
was  looked  for  on  the  morrow. 

The  interior  of  the  Louvre  above  all  wore  a  threatening  aspect.  To 
keep  in  check  the  artillery  men  of  the  second  battery,  whom  the  king's 
partisans  suspected  of  intending  to  give  up  their  cannons  to  the  people, 
troops  had  been  marched  into  the  courtyard  by  the  Rue  du  Coq«St.  Ho- 
nor^, posted  on  the  left  side  of  the  quadrangle,  and  supplied  with  ball- 
cartridges.  These  precautions  appearing  insufficient,  companies  of  the 
national  guard  were  also  introduced  into  the  courtyard,  and  M.  de  Ru- 
migny,  aid-de-camp  to  the  king,  sent  a  chest  of  cartridges  to  M.  Carrel, 
the  commandant  of  the  Louvre.  The  republican  artillerymen  on  their 
part  had  their  musketoons  loaded.  Filled  with  anger,  bravery,  and  mag- 
nanimity, they  were  ready  to  sacrifice  their  lives.  But  division  prevailed 
not  alone  between  the  national  guard  and  the  artillery,  it  existed  also  in 
the  latter  body  itself.  The  second  battery  and  a  part  of  the  third  wete 
republican ;  the  first  and  the  fourth  were  in  general  devoted  to  the  go- 
vernment and  the  dynasty.  The  commandant  Barrd  had  gone  the  pre- 
ceding day  to  receive  orders  from  the  colonel.  "  It  is  known,"  said  M. 
de  Pernetti  to  him,  **  that  the  people  is  to  march  upon  our  cannon  and 
endeavour  to  carry  them  ofL  They  must  be  piled,  spiked,  and  unlim- 
bered,  if  the  people  make  its  way  into  the  Louvre." — '*  To  file  the  pieces 
and  spike  them,"  relied  M.  Barr^,  "  would  be  to  insult  the  artillery- 
men ;  but  they  may  be  unlimbered."  And  he  took  upon  him  to  effect 
this,  and  actually  accomplished  it  on  the  evening  of  the  21st.  Suddenly 
Captain  Ba^tide  arrived  in  the  courtyard,  and  going  up  to  the  third  bat* 
tery  he  ordered  it  to  quit  the  square,  whereupon  it  obeyed  and  put  itself 
in  motion.  Upon  this  the  commandant  Barre  going  up  to  the  captain, 
said  to  him,  sharply,  <<  Who  commands  here  ?  you  or  I V* — "  I  do  not 
know  you !"  replied  M.  Bastide,  energetically ;  *'  and  if  you  do  not  im- 
mediately replace  the  limbers  you  have  taken  away  I  will  proceed  to 
some  extremity."  The  situation  was  critical :  a  few  words  more  and 
blood  would  have  flowed.  Already  the  cannoniers  of  the  fourth  battery 
threatened  M.  Bastide ;  those  of  the  third  drew  their  swords^  and  pre- 
pared to  defend  him ;  the  commandant  Barr^  had  the  limbers  brought 
back,  and  hurried  off  to  resign  his  command  to  the  colonel,  who  refused 
to  accept  it.  At  any  moment  the  conflict  might  begin.  A  republican 
proclamation,  drawn  up  by  the  chief  quarter-master  of  the  second  bat- 
tery, and  read  on  a  table  of  the  corps  de  garde  by  one  artillery  man,  was 
torn  up  by  another :  it  was  thought  that  the  quarrel  would  have  led  to 
blows.  The  strangest  rumours  were  afloat.  The  comings  and  goings 
of  some  officers  were  noticed  with  uneasiness.  Suspicion  was  in  every 
mind,  and  the  glare  of  the  fires  in  the  courtyard  reflected  by  the  drifted 
snow,  showed  misgiving  written  in  every  face.  Men  muffled  in  cloaks 
appeared  about  the  middle  of  the  night :  they  passed  silently  through  the 
ranks  of  the  national  guard  and  mingled  with  the  artillery  men.    These 
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were  the  king's  eldest  son  and  some  coartiers  of  his  train.  He  canie  no 
doubt  to  judge  for  himself  of  the  temper  prevaihng,  and  to  encourage  by 
his  presence  those  whom  he  believed  faithful  to  his  father's  fortunes. 

On  the  22d  of  December  the  journals  having  spread  the  news  of  the 
sentence  passed  by  the  court  of  peers  through  all  quarters  of  the  capital, 
the  agitation  began  again,  and  displayed  a  much  more  alarming  character 
than  on  the  preceding  evening.  A  black  flag  was  unfurled  in  the  Place 
du  Panth^n.  Dense  crowds  gathered  with  confused  cries  round  the 
Palais  Royal  and  the  Palais  du  Luxembourg.  The  drums  of  the  na^ 
tional  guards  beat  everywhere  to  arms,  but  those  whom  it  summoned 
were  worn  out  with  watching,  fatigue,  and  discontent.  In  this  danger 
recourse  was  had  to  the  schools.  Their  popularity  had  been  great  since 
the  month  of  July,  and  on  this  occasion  the  government  could  count  on 
their  support  Imbued  with  the  not  very  sapient  doctrines  of  liberalism, 
and  animated  with  a  generosity  of  sentiment  that  hardly  led  room  for 
the  calculations  of  a  profound  policy,  the  students,  for  the  most  part, 
beheld  only  the  chivalric  side  of  the  <)uestion  presented  to  France. 
Besides,  there  was  talk  of  pillage,  and  they  thought  it  would  be  good 
aftd  comely  on  their  part,  after  having  defended  liberty  in  July,  to  sally 
forth  once  more  in  defence  of  order.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  attrac- 
tive to  young  men  must  \^ve  been  this  moderatorship,  which  seemed  to 
enhance  their  importance,  and  to  attribute  to  their  youth  the  virtues  of 
mature  age.  They  assembled,  therefore,  passed  an  address,  which  they 
published  with  the  express  sanction  of  the  prefect  of  the  Seine,  formed 
themselves  into  civil  battalions,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  12th  legion, 
set  out  on  their  march  through  ahe  city,  demanding  respect  for  the  law, 
preaching  quiet,  and  calling  on  the  multitude  to  retire  to  their  homes. 
The  pupils  of  the  Ecole  Polytechnique  had  put  on  that  magic  uniform 
which,  five  months  before,  the  men  of  the  people  hailed  with  enthusi- 
asm. The  students  of  the  other  schools  wore  their  tickets  in  their  hats 
for  distinction  sake.  After  them  came  ten  or  twelve  thousand  working* 
men,  who  hardly  knowing  what  were  the  intentions  of  the  young  men 
who  served  them' as  an  advanced  guard,  made  the  air  ring  with  challenges 
and  threats.  Thus  reappeared  in  modern  Paris  those  processions  of 
stout-handed  students  in  which  the  anarchy  of  the  middle  ages  used  for- 
merly to  manifest  itself:  for  even  in  this  mission  of  peace,  taken  upon 
themselves  by  the  students  of  the  schools,  there  existed  a  principle  of 
disorder. 

The  court  was  doubtless  conscious  of  this ;  but  its  policy  being  then 
one  of  expedients,  it  rejected  nothing  by  means  of  which  it  could  gain 
time,  and  tide  over  its  destiny  till  the  morrow. 

Thus  when  the  deputation  from  the  schools  presented  itself  at  the 
Palais  Royal,  the  king  received  it  very  graciously,  and  sent  it  away  de» 
lighted  with  the  affectionate  simplicity  of  his  manners. 

In  every  false  or  imperfect  civilization  the  people  in  order  to  march 
to  the  fight  has  need  of  leaders  not  sprung  from  its  own  ranks.  What 
though  it  bears  the  burden  of  the  ranks  above  it,  it  is  in  its  nature,  after 
envying  their  eelai,  to  submit  voluntarily  to  their  influence.  It  is  po8> 
sible  that  in  December  the  multitude  only  awaited  leaders  dressed  in  the 
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costume  of  the  bourgeois  class :  as  none  such  presented  themselves,  but 
OD  the  contrary,  the  multitude  found  themselves  opposed  by  all  whose 
dress  differed  from  their  own,  they  soon  became  disconcerted  and  dis* 
persed,  their  greatest  perplexity  being  that  they  had  to  count  only  on 
tbemselTes. 

By  the  evening  order  had  been  fully  re-established,  according  to  the 
language  of  the  rulers  of  the  day.  The  city  was  illuminated  as  on  the 
preceding  night ;  but  in  the  homes  of  the  affluent,  gloomy  forebodings 
had  given  place  to  a  sort  of  hectoring  and  vulgar  exultation. 

Between  the  cessation  of  danger  and  the  incipient  establishment  of 
security  there  is  a  brief  interval,  in  which  it  is  possible  to  assume  the 
merit  of  courage  without  incurring  its  hazards.  The  king  possessed  an 
admirable  tact  for  seizing  that  happy  moment.  In  the  evening  of  the 
22d  of  December,  attended  by  six  footmen  carrying  flambeaux,  and  by 
a  great  number  of  courtiers,  he  went  down  to  the  courtyard  of  his  palace, 
in  which  were  assembled  some  hundreds  of  inquisitive  loungers.  The 
Journal  des  Dibats  failed  not  to  say,  in  relating  this  proceeding,  **  His 
people  saw  him,  touched  him,  and  seemed  to  ask  pardon  of  him  for  all 
the  excesses  committed  in  their  name."  The  forms  of  adulation  had 
certainly  not  been  more  servile  before  the  revolution  of  1830;  but  the 
men,  who  like  MM.  Lafayette,  Odilon  Barrot,  and  Dopont  de  TEure, 
felt  indignant  at  the  language  of  the  new  courtiers,  ill  understood  the 
necessary  consequences  of  the  monarchy  they  had  chosen  to  have. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  national  guards  of  Paris  was  proposed  next 
day,  December  23,  by  M.  Dupin  aine  in  the  chamber  of  deputies ;  and 
M.  Laffitte,  president  of  the  council,  called  likewise  for  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  young  men  of  the  schools.  But  proclamations  had  been  issued 
in  the  name  of  the  students,  expressing  a  desire  of  seeing  liberty  guar- 
anteed aAer  order  should  have  been  restored.  The  deputies  of  the  centre 
signified  their  dissatisfaction  at  these  conditions  laid  down  by  the  young 
men  as  the  price  of  their  assistance.  Still  M.  Laffltte's  proposal  was 
adopted.  But  the  offended  students  loudly  assumed  the  responsibility 
of  the  proclamations  censured  by  the  deputies  of  the  centre ;  and  recol- 
lecting what  they  had  done  in  July  for  that  liberty  which  they  said  was 
doled  out  to  them  in  niggardly  instalments,  and  for  which  they  had  paid 
hard  cash,  they  contemptuously  rejected  the  thanks  of  the  chamber. 

The  court  was  faintly  excited  at  this  tardy  show  of  opposition,  and 
ordered  its  journals  to  treat  as  mutinous  schoolboys  those  whose  prudence 
and  discretion  it  had  just  before  craftily  extolled. 

As  for  Lafayette,  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  part  he  played  in  these 
recent  commissions?  Candid  as  a  child,  though  he  had  grown  Did  in 
political  warfare,  no  one  had  attributed  so  much  as  he  to  a  result  which 
was  to  prove  the  grave  of  his  dearest  hopes.  Vainly  had  some  of  his 
friends  supplicated  him  to  look  to  the  bottom  of  things,  to  distrust  the 
court,  and  not  to  postpone  dictating  conditions  until  the  court  should  be 
able  to  dispense  with  his  support.  To  all  these  suggestions  and  entrea- 
ties, his  constant  answer  was,  that  he  had  nothing  more  at  heart  than 
to  prevent  the  revolution  of  July  from  dishonouring  itself;  that  there 
would  always  be  time  enough  for  him  to  succour  liberty  if  in  peril,  and 
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that  it  went  against  his  sense  of  honour  to  abase  the  need  of  his  support 
under  which  the  court  laboured.  Never  was  blindness  carried  to  such 
a  pitch :  but  it  is  only  just  to  admit  that  there  was  a  generous  thought  com- 
mingled with  it.  Lafayette  was  not  unaware  of  the  blow  he  was  about  to 
inflict  on  his  popularity  with  his  own  hand,  and  for  a  man  like  him  the 
sacrifice  was  immense ;  but  he  made  it,  and  with  a  touching  serenity. 
In  his  order  of  the  day  of  the  19th  of  Decern  her,  he  said  that  his  brethren 
in  arras  would  find  him  what  he  had  been  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  **  The 
man  of  liberty  and  of  public  order,  loving  his  popularity  much  better 
than  his  life,  but  determined  to  sacrifice  both  rather  than  neglect  a  duty 
or  suffer  a  crime."  With  a  more  elevated  intelligence,  Lafayette  would 
have  understood  that  a  statesman  has  no  right  to  renounce  his  popularity 
on  light  grounds ;  that  it  is  a  power  for  which  he  is  bound  to  account 
to  his  country ;  and  that  if  there  is  meanness  of  soul  in  proposing  to 
oneself  popularity  as  a  final  aim,  there  is  weakness  of  mind,  when  one 
possesses  it,  in  not  considering  it  as  an  instrument. 

Lafayette's  imprudence  was  therefore  inexcusable;  he  was  cruelly 
punished  for  it.  On  the  24th  of  December,  whilst  the  city,  still  throb- 
bing, though  tranquillized,  was  attesting  the  magnitude  of  the  service  he 
had  rendered  to  royalty,  the  title  of  commandant  general  of  the  national 
guards  of  the  kingdom  was  abolished  by  order  of  the  chamber  of  depu- 
ties. Lafayette  was  dismissed.  Several  amendments  were  proposed 
with  a  view  to  make  an  exception  from  the  rule  in  his  favour ;  but  they 
were  all  rejected  in  succession.  At  last  the  ministry  proposed  that  the 
king  should  be  lefl  free  to  confer  the  honorary  command  on  M.  de 
Lafayette  by  a  new  ordonnance;  a  mockery  by  which  the  government 
seemed  to  confess  its  ingratitude,  whilst  desiring  to  justify  it% 

It  is  certain  that  the  authority  which  was  withdrawn  from  Lafayette 
was  exorbitant.  His  friend,  M.  Eusebe  Salverte,  had  openly  declared 
this  from  the  tribune.  He  himself  had  in  former  times  avowed  that  the 
irresponsible  command  of  the  whole  armed  bourgeoisie  of  the  kingdom 
could  not  be  intrusted  to  a  simple  citizen  without  danger  to  public  liberty. 
But  it  was  curious  that  the  objectionable  nature  of  his  power  was  net er 
discerned  until  after  that  day  on  which  at  his  own  proper  risk  he  had 
exerted  that  power  in  a  manner  so  profitable  to  the  chambers,  the  minis- 
try, and  royalty.  In  this  there  was  something  at  once  strange  and  odiou:?. 
Wherefore,  too,  had  Lafayette  been  lefl  to  believe  during  the  whole 
course  of  the  trial  of  the  ministers  that  his  command  would  terminate 
only  with  his  life?  Why  had  so  much  care  been  taken  to  solve  the 
question  in  that  manner,  both  in  the  committee  named  to  examine  the 
drafl  of  the  law  respecting  the  national  guard,  and  in  the  royal  council 
before  which  that  law  was  laid  afler  passing  through  the  hands  of  the 
committee.  So  then  they  had  tricked  the  old  genera] !  They  had  so  long 
flattered  his  vanity  only  that  they  might  implicate  him  in  the  service  of  a 
policy  not  his  own,  and  then  turn  him  off  when  they  had  made  use  of 
him.  This  was  what  all  the  friends  of  Lafayette  thought,  and  said 
openly,  and  it  was  soon  universally  repeated  by  the  public. 

Lafayette  was  absent  from  the  chamber  when  the  vote  in  which  he  was 
concerned  was  passed.  No  intimation  was  given  him  of  the  blow  intended 
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for  him,  nor  was  his  presence  awaited.  On  hearing  of  his  colleagues' 
resolution,  he  was  stung  to  the  quick ;  and  as  the  sentence  of  dismissal 
was  not  direct  and  literal,  he  immediately  sent  in  his  resignation  to  the 
king.  Still  the  gentilhomme^  even  in  his  resentment,  he  took  care  not  to 
let  his  letter  to  the  king  betray  the  depth  of  his  offended  feelings.  Per- 
haps he  was  glad  to  put  to  a  final  proof  the  affection  due  to  him  from 
Louis  Philippe. 

This  is  the  reply  the  king  addressed  to  him  on  the  following  day, 
the  25th : 

"  I  this  moment  receive,  my  dear  general,  your  letter,  which  has  equally  pained  and 
surprised  me,  through  the  decision  you  have  come  to.  I  have  not  vet  had  time  to  read 
the  newspapers.  Toe  council  of  ministers  assembles  at  one  o'clock ;  I  shall  then  be  at 
liberty,  that  is  to  say,  between  four  and  five,  when  I  hope  to  see  and  to  make  yon 
recall  your  determination." 

This  letter  appeared  inexplicable  to  Lafayette.  He  knew  that  the 
king  took  an  active  part  in  the  business  of  government,  and  that  no 
important  measure  was  adopted  by  his  ministers  without  his  previous 
knowledge  and  approval.  What,  then,  was  the  meaning  of  the  phrase, 
"  I  have  not  yet  had  time  to  read  the  newspapers?"  The  king  said  he 
was  surprised  at  the  decision  come  to  by  the  general  I  But  there  was 
nothing  spontaneous  on  the  latter*s  part  in  that  decision ;  it  was  but  the 
necessary  result  of  his  submission  to  the  will  of  the  chamber.  In  con- 
sequence of  these  observations,  Louis  Philippe's  letter,  instead  of  calming 
Lafayette,  only  increased  his  irritation. 

He  was  surrounded,  moreover,  with  men  who  strove  to  stimulate  his 
sense  of  the  insult  offered  him,  some  from  attachment  to  his  person, 
others  to  pay  court  to  him,  a  few  from  patriotism,  and  in  order  to  engage 
him  irrevocably  to  the  cause  of  the  people. 

He  went,  however,  to  the  Palais  Royal.  Louis  Philippe  received  him 
with  the  liveliest  testimonies  of  affection,  signified  his  regret  at  the  jealous 
distrust  evinced  by  the  chamber,  and  censured  his  ministers'  want  of  tact. 
But  the  genera],  waiving  all  personal  topics,  talked  only  of  liberty  threat- 
ened, of  the  revolution  misunderstood,  and  of  the  government  gone  astray 
upon  erroneous  paths.  This  was  coming  to  a  definitive  rupture  with  the 
court. 

The  attitude  assumed  by  Lafayette  proved  that  his  mind  was  made  up, 
and  that  the  more  efforts  were  made  to  bring  him  back,  the  more  he 
would  resist.  The  president  of  the  council,  the  minister  of  the  interior, 
the  king's  aide-de-camp,  M,  de  Laborde,  and  M.  de  Schonen,  went  one 
after  the  other  and  begged  him  to  retain,  not  the  command  of  the  national 
guards  of  the  kingdom,  but  that  of  the  national  guard  of  Paris.  "  Think 
well  upon  it,"  said  LafBtte  to  him ;  "  to-day,  in  uniform,  you  are  the  first 
citizen  in  the  realm.  To-morrow,  confounded  with  the  crowd,  you  would 
be,  in  combating  the  executive,  only  the  first  of  the  anarchists." 

As  might  have  been  foreseen,  these  efforts  were  fruitless ;  but  they 
seemed  to  cast  all  the  fault  of  the  rupture  on  the  obstinacy  and  pride  of 
Lafayette.  His  enemies  took  advantage  of  this  to  calumniate  him  ;  his 
dismissal  was  nothing  more  than  a  quite  voluntary  resignation^  caused  by 
ill-humoured  caprice,  and  the  court  triumphed  doubly,  in  his  retirement, 
and  in  the  complexion  they  had  contrived  to  make  it  assume. 
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The  following  proclamation  was  published  on  the  26(h  December : 

<<  Brate  National  Guarm,  mt  dsae  fellow- oomfTRTMSii, — ^Yoa  will  putietpate 
in  my  sorrow  oa  learning  that  General  Lafayette  has  thought  lit  to  give  io  lua  resigoa- 
tion.  I  flattered  myself  with  the^  hope  of  seeing  him  longer  at  your  head,  animating 
your  zeal  by  his  example,  and  by  the  recollection  of  the  great  services  he  has  rendered 
to  the  cause  of  liberty.  His  retirement  affeeta  me  the  more  aensibiy,  becaaae  again, 
a  few  days  ago,  the  excellent  general  took  a  glorious  part  in  the  maintenance  of  that 
public  order  which  you  have  so  nobly  and  so  efficaciously  protected  during  the  last 
agitations.  I  have  the  consolation  of  thinking  that  I  have  neglected  nothing  to  avert 
from  the  national  guard  what  will  be  for  it  a  subject  of  lively  sorrow,  and  for  myself  a 
real  affliction.  LOUIS  PHILIPPE.*' 

The  moral  effect  produced  by  Lafayette's  retirement  disappointed  the 
expectations  of  the  court     Surprise  was  universal. 

Dupont  de  TEure  forthwith  indignantly  resigned  his  functions  as  minis- 
ter of  justice.  His  resignation  was  wished  for,  and  it  was  accepted  with 
alacrity,  Dupont  de  I'Eure  being  no  longer  indispensable. 

The  blow  that  had  been  just  struck  was  the  signal  of  a  counter-revo- 
lutionary movement,  which  it  was  proposed  to  push  to  extremes. 

After  all,  Lafayette's  services  were  too  well  known  to  be  forgiven  htm. 
Such  is  the  vice  of  monarchies,  that  if  one  serves  them  in  a  strikingly 
conspicuous  manner,  one  menaces  them.  The  reproach  of  ingratitude 
is  idle  when  addressed  personally  to  kings ;  and  it  is  to  the  principle  of 
royalty  itself  it  should  be  addressed.  Any  king  who  should  prove  him- 
self grateful  to  a  subject,  an  illustrious  citizen,  would  thereby  place  the 
throne  in  a  subaltern  position. 

The  command  of  the  national  guard  of  Paris  was  conferred  on  Gene- 
ral Lobau.  M.  Baude  replaced  M.  de  Treilhard  in  the  prefecture  of 
police.  The  resignation  of  M.  Taschereau,  Which  had  previousdy  been 
tendered  and  refused,  was  accepted.  Of  all  the  men  whose  independent 
character  was  feared,  Odilon  Barrot  alone  was  retained.  They  said  of 
him  in  the  palace,  *'  He  will  no  longer  be  formidable,  when  he  ceases  to 
have  M.  de  Lafayette  above  him,  and  M.  Taschereau  Under  him." 

Such  was  the  upshot  of  that  trial,  which  had  so  strongly  aroused  all 
passions,  and  exposed  the  new  monarchy  to  such  great  risks.  It  served 
to  make  palpable  the  power  and  presumption  of  the  bom-geois  interests. 
It  proved  two  things  clearly :  first,  that  the  people  was,  as  yet,  neither 
sufficiently  enlightened  nor  sufficiently  sure  of  itself  to  have  a  will ;  and 
secondly,  that  every  thing  might  be  obtained  of  the  bourgeoisie,  by  acting 
on  its  conservative  instincts  and  appealing  to  its  fears.  The  experiment 
was  therefore  complete,  and  the  more  fortunate  for  the  court,  inasmuch 
as  it  could  thenceforth  say  to  the  foreign  ambassadors,  "  Write  to  your 
sovereigns  that  the  revolutionary  spirit  is  vanquished." 

This  result  was  vaunted  as  the  fruit  of  an  able  policy.  Nevertheless, 
there  was  nothing  in  it  of  which  the  court  had  reason  to  boast.  To  ap- 
pear in  arms  in  the  streets  and  keep  down  the  people,  the  botirgeoisie 
had  only  to  follow  the  dictates  of  its  own  fears.  And  as  for  the  multi- 
tude, it  was  natural  that,  being  left  to  itself,  it  should  retire  from  the 
field  through  ignorance,  amazement,  attd  weariness. 

That  is  assuredly  a  very  vulgar  policy,  and  one  within  the  scope  of 
the  most  ordinary  capacities,  which  consists  in  flattering  might,  and  fol- 
lowing obsequiously  in  its  train :  this  is  what  the  executive  had  now 
done,  in  securing  itself  behind  the  bayonets  of  the  boorgeoisie.    The 
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situation  of  Paris  was  no  doubt  a  violent  one;  but  by  reason  of  its  very 
violence,  it  was  impossible  that  it  should  be  of  long  duration ;  and  the 
passions  of  the  multitude,  even  had  they  not  encountered  so  lively  a  re- 
sistance on  the  part  of  the  middle  classes,  would  have  died  away  for 
want  of  aliment,  and,  above  all»  for  want  of  guidance.  What  had  the 
government  to  be  vain  of?  To  control  with  a  vigorous  hand  the  head- 
long impulses  of  the  people,  to  make  use  of  them  while  mastering  them, 
and  tq  direct  without  weakening  them ;  this  is  difficult  and  glorious,  this 
is  the  achievement  wherein  is  manifested  the  art  of  governing  men.  But 
every  government  which  bends  all  its  efforts  only  to  deaden  the  spon- 
taneous movements  of  the  people,  proves  thereby  that  it  feels  itself  in- 
capable of  shaping  them  to  a  profitable  result ;  it  avows  its  own  impo- 
tence; and  in  its  material  conservation  I  see  only  the  shame  of  its  moral 
abdication.  AAer  the  revolution  of  July,  which  left  so  many  problems 
to  solve,  and  furnished  so  many  passions  to  employ,  what  glory  had  been 
his,  who,  wafled  to  power  by  the  tempest,  should  have  laid  hold  on  the 
social  body,  still  panting  from  the  crisis  it  had  passed'  through,  and 
instead  of  checking  its  course,  should  have  guided  while  he  soothed  it! 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Thb8e  were  then  but  two  personages  whose  claim  to  the  throne  of 
Belgium  merited  any  serious  consideration,  the  Due  de  Nemours  and 
the  Due  de  Leuchtemberg.  Either  would  have  suited  France.  As 
King  of  ttie  Belgians,  the  Due  de  Nemours  would  have  been  a  natural 
link  between  the  two  countries.  The  Due  de  Leuchtemberg,  the  son  of 
Eugene  Beauhamais,  was  of  a  stock  beloved  by  the  French  nation ;  as 
King  of  the  Belgians,  he  might  one  day  ask  of  France  a  more  brilliant 
crown,  and  offer  it  a  fine  kingdom  in  exchange. 

But  the  interests  of  France,  in  this  particular,  did  not  coincide  widi 
those  of  Louis  Philippe.  To  consent  to  the  coronation  of  the  Due  de 
Nemours  would  have  been  to  provoke  England,  which  country  was  by 
all  means  to  be  propitiated.  To  consent  to  the  coronation  of  the  Due 
de  Leuchtemberg  would  have  been  to  run  the  risks  incident  to  the  vici- 
nity of  a  Buonaparte.  M.  Sebastian!  accordingly  did  not  hesitate  to 
declare  to  M.  Firmin  Rogier,  in  the  name  of  Louis  Philippe,  first,  that 
the  union  of  the  two  countries  was  impossible,  because  contrary  to  the 
will  of  the  English ;  secondly,  that  Prince  Otho  of  Bavaria  was  the  king 
best  suited  to  Belgium ;  and  thirdly,  that  the  King  of  the  French  would 
never  bestow  one  of  his  daughters  on  the  son  of  Eugene  Beauharnais, 
atnd  that  in  crowning  that  prince  the  Belgians  would  expose  themselves 
to  lose  the  potent  friendship  of  France. 

M.  Firmin  Rogier  made  known  this  reply  to  the  diplomatic  commit- 
tee in  two  letters  addressed  to  the  Comte  de  Celles,— confidential  letters, 
but  which  the  congress  insisted  on  reading.  The  second  of  them  con- 
tained the  following  passage: 

"  1  thought  it  right  to  ask  M.  S^bastiani  if  hit  words  had  an  qficial  character  which 
woidd  allow  of  my  reportiJig  them.    *  Tea,  ondoabtedlyi'  he  replied,  *  and  of  this  yon 
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may  judge  for  joarself.'  Then,  calling:  hit  lecretary,  lie  dictated  a  letter  to  M.  Brenon, 
which  I  forward  along  with  this,  and  in  which  the  views  of  the  French  goTemment, 
respecting  the  projected  union  between  the  two  countries,  the  candidature  of  the  Due 
de  Nemours  and  that  of  the  Due  de  Leucbtemberg,  are  clearly  and  formally  expressed. 
M.  Bresson,  I  believe,  is  authorized  to  communicate  to  you  this  letter,  which,  besides, 
contains  nothing  more  than  what  I  write  to  you  this  day.  It  was,  no  doubt,  with  an 
express  purpose  that  M.  Sebastiani  dictated  it  aloud  in  my  presence." 

The  unexpected  publicity  giveu  to  these  strange  details  threw  the 
Palais  Royal  into  confusion.  Sebastiani  found  himself  constrained  to 
dispute,  in  the  columns  of  the  Moniteur,  the  veracity  of  Firmin  Rogier's 
statement,  and  the  latter,  in  his  turn,  formally  retorted  the  lie  given  him 
by  Sebastiani.  Public  opinion  was  held  io  suspense  by  these  flagrant 
contradictions,  when  all  doubts  were  cleared  up  in  M.  Rogier's  favour 
by  the  following  letter,  addressed  to  the  Comte  d'Aerschot^  president  of 
the  diplomatic  committee : 

<f  M.  le  Comte,  the  National  Congress  having  thought  fit  in  its  wisdom  to  consult  the 
government  of  his  majesty,  the  King  of  the  French,  whose  feelings  of  interest  and  good 
will  towards  Belgium  are  known  to  it,  I  hasten  to  communicate  to  you  a  despatch  I  have 
just  received  from  M.  Sebastiani. 

I  have  the  honour,  &c.  &c., 

«  Brussels,  Jan.  23,  1831.  «  BRESSON." 

The  despatch  addressed  by  M.  Sebastiani  to  M.  Bresson  was  dated 
January  11, 1831,  and  began  thus: 

*'  Sir, — The  situation  of  Belgium  has  again  arrested  the  attention  of  the  king  snd  bis 
council.  After  a  mature  examination  of  ail  tho  political  questions  connected  therewith, 
I  have  been  ordered  to  make  known  to  you  precisely  the  intentions  of  the  king's  govern- 
ment. It  will  not  consent  to  the  union  of  Belgium  with  France  ;  it  will  not  accept  the 
crown  for  M.  le  Due  de  Nemours,  even  though  he  be  offered  it  by  the  congress.  His 
majesty's  government  would  see  in  the  choice  of  M.  le  Due  de  Leucbtemberg  an  ar- 
rangement of  a  nature  to  trouble  the  tranquillity  of  France.  We  have  no  design  to 
trespass,  in  the  least  degree,  on  the  liberty  of  the  Belgians  in  the  election  of  their  sove- 
reign ;  but  we  act  also  upon  our  right  to  declare  in  the  most  formal  manner  that  we 
would  not  recognise  the  election  of  M.  le  Dnc  de  Leucbtemberg.  Undoubtedly  the 
Powers  on  their  part  would  be  little  disposed  to  that  recognition.  As  for  uc,  we  should 
be  determined  in  our  refusal  only  by  reasons  of  state,  to  which  every  thing «mUst  give 
way  when  they  are  not  at  variance  with  the  rights  of  any  individual,*'. &c. 

This  despatch,  which,  as  well  as  the  preceding  letter,  was  read  to  the 
congress,  was  that  of  which  Rogier  had  spoken,  and  which  Sebastiani  had 
dictated  aloud  in  his  presence.  All  the  members  of  the  congress  were 
stupified  with  amazement.  They  indignantly  asked  each  other,  was  it 
allowable  to  put  such  a  trickery  tipon  a  friendly  people^  CalliQg  to  mind 
the  high-toned  negations  of  Sebastiani.  some  admired  their  audacity^ 
others  sought  to  accoiint  for  them  through  that  sort  of  absolute  sel^ 
denial  proper  to  courtiers.  All  inveighed  against  the  pretensions  of  a 
government  which,  itself  the  offepring  of  liberty, desired  to  destroy  ii 
among  other  nations.  *'  I  move,"  said  M.  Devaux,  "  that  the  documeat 
you  have  heard  read  be  printed,  in  order  that  all  £urope,.and  above  all 
the  French  nation^  may  know  how  the  French  government  understands 
th^*' liberty  of  nations*  I  move  that  it  be  printed,  in  order  that  Af, 
Sebastiani.  who  has  dared  to  deny  the  non-official  communications  made 
to  our  en/oy.  may  not  be  able  to  deny  those  of  ao  official  character^" 

As  almost 'always  happens,  the  French  government  in  committing  an 
injustice  had  committed  a  blunder.  Its  well  kndwn  predilection  for 
peace  rendered  its  threats  vain,  without  making  them  the  less  irritating^. 
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The  Leuchtemberg  party  gathered  strength  in  consequence.  What 
till  then  had  been  for  Belgiam  but  an  atTair  of  calculation,  became  a 
question  of  honour,  and  the  offensive  injunctions  of  the  Palais  Royal 
naturally  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  Leuchtembergists  all  the  authority 
of  generous  sentiments,  all  the  potency  of  patriotic  enthusiasm.  Already 
the  protocol  of  the  9th  of  January,  by  which  the  Conference  ei\|oined 
the  Belgians  to  renounce  their  enterprise  against  Maestricht,  and  the 
King  of  Holland  to  restore  the  free  navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  had  ex- 
cited the  most  tremendous  storm  in  the  congress,  and  had  been  accepted 
only  amidst  universal  uproar,  as  men  accept  the  laws  of  violence.  Now, 
if  the  Belgians  were  indignant  at  the  pretensions  of  diplomacy,  with 
what  redoubled  grief  and  rage  must  they  have  beheld  those  pretensions 
outdone  by  those  of  France,  from  which  they  had  looked  only  for 
friendship,  aid,  and  protection!  Eulogies  on  the  son  of  Eugene  were 
soon  on  every  tongue.  His  bust  was  crowned  in  the  theatre,  in  pre- 
sence of  a  whole  people  filling  the  air  with  acclamations;  whilst  the 
partisans  of  France  no  longer  dared  to  raise  their  voices,  filled  with 
shame  as  they  were  at  the  unpopular  part  thrust  upon  them  by  the 
French  government 

This  result,  so  easy  to  foresee,  struck  consternation  into  the  Palais 
Royal:  and  M.  de  Loevestine  was  summoned  thither.  He  was  a  maii 
of  honour,  of  soldierly  manners,  and  was  known  to  be  highly  esteemed 
in  Belgium,  where  he  had  lived  long.  M.  de  Loevestine  received  secret 
instructions,  and  set  out  for  Belgium. 

M.  Bresson,  who  had  been  sent  thither  by  the  London  conference, 
was  without  influence  there.  Lord  Ponsonby,  on  the  contrary,  as 
representative  of  Great  Britain,  had  a  very  great  authority,  and  made 
very  sad  use  of  it.  Lord  Ponsonby  was  a  diplomatist  highly  skilled  in 
the  science  of  petty  means  and  vulgar  trickeries.  Adding  his  own 
passions  to  those  of  his  country,  and  animated  by  a  hatred  to  France 
which  he  ostentatiously  avowed  with  arrogant  levity,  he  had  embraced 
the  cause  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  with  whom  he  said  he  was  related 
through  his  wife.  And  he  served  that  cause  with  as  much  puerility  as 
seal,  sending  his  domestics  abroad  into  the  streets  and  public  places  to 
retail  factious  language,  and  not  disdaining  to  go  himself  from  shop  to 
shop  as  the  apologist  of  William's  ejdest  son,  and  to  excite  the  sordid 
minds  of  the  shopkeepers  against  the  new  state  of  things  and  its  disor- 
ders. But  the  most  notable  members  of  the  congress  did  not  the  less 
throng  round  «Lord  Ponsonby,  day  by  day,  to  adore  in  his  person  the 
tictorious  ascendancy  of  England.  He  was  surrounded,  above  all,  by 
such  of  the  Belgians  as,  piquing  themselves  on  being  statesmen,  built 
their  hopes  of  fortune  on  the  favours  of  diplomacy.  More  than  once 
he  shut  his  doors  against  MM.  Van  de  Weyer  and  Nothomb,  whose 
diplomatic  erudition  touching  the  grand  duchy  of  Luxemberg  was  not  at 
all  to  his  taste,  and  whom,  when  he  opened  his  heart  to  his  intimate 
friends,  he  called  pedants. 

M.  de  Loevestine  came  to  the  aid  of  M.  Bresson's  expiring  influence, 
and  they  put  in  operation  every  thing  they  could  imagine  to  ruin  the 
hopes  of  the  Due  de  Leuchtemberg;  and  in  this  they  were  seconded 
▼OL.  I. — 24 
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by  Lord  Ponsooby;  for  England  did  not  wish  for  King  of  the  Belgians 
a  prince  who  might  have  become  King  of  the  French. 

In  spite  of  all  these  efforts,  the  party  of  the  Due  de  Leucbtemberg 
went  on  daily  gathering  strength,  because  the  more  wary  refused  to  com- 
promise their  own  prospects  oy  declaring  against  a  candidate  who  had 
no  competitor.  M.  de  Loevestine  wrote,  therefore,  to  the  Palais  Royal 
that  the  election  of  Eugene's  son  was  certain,  if  the  Due  de  Nemours 
was  not  formally  proposed  in  opposition  to  him. 

This  letter  was  immediately  sent  to  M.  de  Talleyrand,  who  replied 
that  England  would  not  hear  of  the  Due  de  Nemours  on  any  terms;  It 
was  necessary,  however,  to  come  to  a  decision  :  the  moments  were  pre- 
cious. M.  Bresson  set  out  for  Paris,  at  M.  de  Loevestine's  request,  and 
brought  back  thence  an  express  authorization  to  state,  that  if  the  crown 
were  offered  to  the  Due  de  Nemours  it  would  be  accepted  for  him  by 
■his  father. 

From  that  moment  M.  de  Loevestine's  difficulties  vanished.  The 
acceptance  being  represented  as  certain,  tempted  ambition  with  the 
prospect  of  easy  success.  The  friends  of  France  took  courage  again, 
and  a  portion  of  the  Orange  party  joined  them  from  hatred  to  the  patriots. 
An  insuperable  distrust,  however,  still  lingered  in  many  minds.  "  Be- 
ware," said  the  partisans  of  the  Due  de  Leucbtemberg  and  the  repub- 
licans ;  "  you  are  deceived.  M.  de  Loevestine  is  doubtless  an  honest 
man ;  but  is  he  not  the  blind  instrument  of  some  intrigue  7  He  affirms 
non-officially  that  the  Due  de  Nemours  would  be  granted  u^;  but  do 
not  M.  Sebastiani's  official  despatches  state  the  contrary  ?  And  is  it  not 
the  height  of  imprudence  to  put  more  trust  in  the  declarations  of  an 
individual  than  in  diplomatic  documents?"  This  objection  had  been 
foreseen.  Letters  were  written  from  Paris  to  all  the  members  of  the 
congress,  by  the  most  eminent  personages,  all  tending, to  confirm  M.  de 
Loevestine's  assertions.  He  himself,  in  his  frankness,  did  not  hesitate 
to  declare  before  the  members  of  the  provisional  government  that  his 
mission  was  by  authority ;  and,  as  hesitation  still  prevailed,  he  pledged 
his  word  of  honour. 

It  was  under  the  influence  of  these  stratagems  that  the  discussion 
relative  to  the  choice  of  a  sovereign  was  opened.  It  was  keen  and  im- 
passioned. Fear  and  hope  alternately  agitated  the  consulting  parties. 
It  was  known  that  from  the  urn  placed  before  the  assembly  might  issue, 
not  only  the  weal  or  woe  of  Belgium,  but  a  profound  change  in  the 
destinies  of  Europe.  The  speakers  who  most  strongly  supported  the 
nomination  of  the  Dae  de  Nemours,  were  MM.  de  Mdrode,  Charles 
Rogier,  and  Charles  de.  Brouckdre.  Among  them  was  remarked  M. 
Van  de  Weyer,  who,  having  become  the  representative  of  diplomacy  in 
Belgium,  ought,  it  was  thought,  to  have  kept  silence.  The  Due  de 
Leuchtemberg  had  in  his  favour  MM.  de  Stassart,  Jottrand,  deGerlaclie, 
de  Rhodes,  and  Lebeau;  the  words  of  the  latter  made  a  strong  impres- 
sion on, the  assembly. 

Whilst  the  discussion  was  proceeding,  Lord  Ponsonby  continued,  in  - 
behalf  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  to  sap  the  momentarily  restored  influence 
of  the  Freaich  party,  whether  it  was  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  policy 
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of  which  that  party  was  the  dupe  and  tool,  or  that,  in  the  exaggerated 
intensity  or  his  rancour,  he  envied  France  the  honour  of  a  favourable, 
though  a  sterile  vote.  An  Orangist  movement  which  broke  out  in 
Ghent  was  attributed  to  the  English  ambassador,  and  was  immediately 
suppressed. 

Certain  it  is  that  the  very  day  the  congress  was  about  to  come  to  a 
decision,  Lord  Ponsonby  caused  one  of  his  secretaries,  M.  Oury,  to 
translate  a  memorandum  against  the  election  of  the  Due  de  Nemours, 
and  he  prepared  to  go  and  read  it  to  the  assembly. 

M.  Bresson  on  his  part,  in  order  to  incline  the  balance  in  favour  of 
the  French  prince,  communicated  a  letter  from  M.  S^bastiani  to  the 
congress.  It  stated  that  the  government  of  Louis  Philippe  did  not 
adhere  to  the  protocol  of  the  20th  January,  and  that  it  considered  the 
free  consent  of  the  two  estates  as  necessary  to  the  solution  of  all  the 
difficulties  subsisting  between  Holland  and  Belgium.  This  declaration 
was  deceitful  as  the  sequel  proved;  but  its  effect  was  not  the  less 
decisive.  Once  more  faith  was  put  in  the  sympathy  of  the  French 
government. 

Messengers  were  continually  passing  and  repassing  between  the  palace 
of  the  representatives  and  Lord  Ponsonby's  hotel.  His  lordship  burned 
with  impatience,  and  bitterly  complained  of  his  translator's  tardiness. 
At  last  the  document  was  nearly  finished,  and  the  carriage  of  the  Eng- 
lish ambassador  was  in  waiting,  when  a  messenger  arrived  and  told  him 
that  all  was  over,  and  that  upon  a  second  ballot  the  assembly,  by  a 
majorit/  of  one  vote,  had  proclaimed  the  Due  de  Nemours  king  of 
Belgium. 

This  decision  was  hailed  with  the  liveliest  enthusiasm.  It  snatched 
Belgium  from  the  convulsions  of  anarchy.  The  city  was  illuminated. 
Joyous  acclamations  mingled  in  every  quarter  with  the  din  of  cannon. 
The  partisans  of  the  Due  de  Leuchtemberg  took  part  in  this  exultation, 
some  from  disinterestedness  and  good  faith,  others  because  they  had  to 
obtain  pardon  from  the  triumphant  candidate  for  a  hostile  vote. 

The  Belgians  had  no  conception  that  at  the  ver}'  time  they  were  testi- 
fying their  sympathy  with  France  by  these  touching  demonstrations,  M. 
de  Talleyrand  was  signing  in  London  the  protocol  of  the  7th  of  Febru- 
ary, a  protocol  which  belied  the  last  assertions  of  M.  S^bastiani  respect- 
ing the  liberty  of  Belgium,  a  protocol  which  excluded  every  French 
prince  from  the  throne  of  Belgium. 

The  conference  was  obeyed.  In  Paris  the  opinion  of  the  ministers 
was  for  accepting,  and  that  opinion  found  an  energetic  supporter  in  the 
eldest  son  of  Louis  Philippe.  But  a  stronger  will  brooded  over  France. 
M.  Sebastiani  was  ordered  to  reply  by  a  refusal  to  the  election  of  the 
Due  de  Nemours :  and  such  was  the  character  of  the  despatch,  that  the 
young  man  who  acted  as  secretary  to  the  minister,  with  a  courageous 
feeling  of  pride  and  shame,  refused  to  sign  it. 

The  deputation  which  was  to  offer  the  crown  of  Belgium  to  the  Due 
de  Nemours  was  already  on  its  way  to  Paris.  The  king  of  the  French 
received  it  with  affability,  and  formally  refused  the  crown  offered  to  his 
son,  alleging  as  the  motives  of  his  refusal  his  little  ambition,  and  the 
necessity  of  preserving  peace. 
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All  the  sound  portion  of  the  nation  was  horror  stricken.  The  English 
were  in  transports  of  joy. 

To  conceive  how  agreeable  Louis  Philippe's  refusal  must  have  been 
to  England  it  is  enough  to  consider  what  was  then  the  condition  of  that 
kingdom.  Her  finances  were  so  burdened  that  the  suppression  of  two 
hundred  and  ten  places  in  the  treasury  had  been  resolved  on,  and  it  was 
in  preparation,  in  that  eminendy  monarchical  country,  to  subject  the  civil 
list  to  a  reduction  offensive  to  royalty.  The  misery  of  the  working 
classes  had  reached  that  dire  limit  at  which  despair  begins.  The  potato 
crop  had  wholly  failed  in  Ireland,  the  people  of  which  country  eat  no 
bread,  and  the,  landowners  trembled  in  the  midst  of  their  oppressive 
opulence,  for  nothing  was  to  be  seen  throughout  the  land  but  pale  vagrant 
hordes  of  armed  paupers.  O'Connell  too  had  risen  amid  so  many  ruins, 
— a  violent  orator,  a  tameless  and  turbulent  spirit,  a  man  all  powerful  by 
the  Excess  of  his  rancour,  and  of  his  audacity,  the  demigod  of  a  famistv- 
ing  people.  ''The  repeal  of  the  Union T  was  his  cry;  it  made  every 
Irish  heart  thrill,  and  seemed  to  presage  the  horrors  of  a  sort  of  civil 
war.  To  match  this  agitation  of  slaves  for  ever  incensed,  England  had 
her  conflicting  parties,  struggling  in  furious  confusion.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington's  ministry  which  had  been  overthrown,  was  already  triumph- 
ing in  the  convulsive  exhaustion  it  had  bequeathed  to  that  of  I^rd  Grey. 
On  the  one  side  were  the  tories,  athirst  for  vengeance ;  on  the  other  the 
whigs  engrossed  with  the  task  of  procuring  forgiveness  for  their  success ; 
below,  the  radicals  insulting  the  defeat  of  the  former,  threatening  the 
latter  with  their  support,  and  hurrying  along  the  people  in  their  train ; 
and  as  pretext  for  these  convulsions,  electoral  reform,  that  fatal  problem, 
that  sacrifice  offered  to  the  unknown,  that  first  blow  dealt  by  the  genius 
of  modern  innovation  against  that  English  aristocracy  by  which  England 
subsisted. 

Hence  there  was  for  the  English  an  absolute  impossibility  of  making 
war,  or  even  of  thinking  of  it :  so  that  in  drawing  over  Belgium  to  her- 
self, France  would  have  inflicted  on  them  the  twofold  humiliation 
of  having  their  impotence  demonstrated,  and  their  threats  chastised. 
Hearty  and  earnest  therefore  were  the  thanks  they  bestowed  on  fortune. 
More  than  ever  might  M.  de  Talleyrand  now  regard  himself  as  a  man 
of  genius :  he  was  popular  in  London. 

As  for  the  Belgians,  threatened  by  M.  Bresson,  deceived  by  M. 
S^bastiani  through  the  instrumentality  of  M.  de  Loevestine,  humiliated 
and  repulsed,  they  accused  France  of  all  the  evils  in  which  they  found 
themselves  plunged ;  and  not  sufficiently  discriminating,  as  oflen  happens, 
between  the  Frencfi  nation  and  the  government  which  represented  it, 
they  vowed  thenceforth  against  the  former,  the  same  hatred  that  already 
kindled  against  her  the  heart  of  every  true  Spaniard. 

During  this  time  a  horrible  tempest  was  gathering  in  the  north,  and 
threatening  forlorn  Poland.  Invested  with  sovereign  power,  Cblopicki 
had  exercised  it,  as  we  have  seen,  only  to  stop  the  ascendant  march  of 
the  revolution.  Full  of  respect  for  the  majesty  of  the  czar,  he  continued 
to  consider  himself  as  his  lieutenant,  and  it  was  for  fear  of  rendering 
negotiations  impossible  that  he  delayed  the  organization  of  the  army. 
The  ardent  patriots  murmured  at  this  perverse  dbstinacy  in  temporising, 
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and  the  dictator's  popularity  aufibred  in  consequeDce.  He  inuHi|died  his 
enemies  by  causing  the  momentary  arrest  of  the  republican  Lelewel; 
and  by  refusing  to  sanction  the  Polish  manifesto.  That  manifesto^  since 
so  famous,  was  notwithstanding  drawn  up  with  much  dignity  and  mode- 
ration. The  rights  and  the  woes  of  Poland  were  set  forth  in  it  in  a  tone 
of  high-souled  sadness  that  touched  the  hearts  of  every  European  people. 
But  the  dictator  had  a  soul  without  poetry,  and  a  mind  without  compass. 
He  forbade  the  printing  of  the  manifesto,  and  it  was  necessary  to  litho- 
graph it  clandestinely.     It  concluded  with  these  words : 

«  Convinced  that  our  liberty  and  oar  independence,  far  from  ever  having  been  hostile 
as  regards  conterminal  states,  have  on  the  contrary  served  in  all  times  as  an  equipoise 
and  a  buckler  to  Europe,  and  can  still  be  more  useful  to  it  than  ever,  we  appear  before 
sovereigns  and  nations  with  the  certainty  that  the  voices  alike  of  policy  and  of  humanity 
will  be  lifled  up  in  our  favour.  Had  Providence  destined  this  land  to  perpetual  servitude, 
and  if  in  this  last  struggle  the  liberty  of  Poland  must  sink  under  the  ruins  of  her  cities 
and  the  corpses  of  her  defenders,  our  enemy  shall  reign  only  over  deserts  ;  and  every 
ffood  Pole  will  have  this  consolation  in  bis  dying  moments,  that  in  this  battle  to  the 
death  he  has  for  a  moment  shielded  the  threatened  liberty  of  Europe." 

This  grand  and  melancholy  appeal  was  addressed  particularly  to 
France.  With  her  face  turned  towards  the  west,  Poland  invoked  the 
tutelary  genius  of  that  French  people  which  of  yore  had  gone  to  save  the 
Christians  of  the  Holy  Land;  which  had  filled  all  the  history  of  the 
middle  ages  with  the  valour  of  her  knights ;  which  on  the  eve  of  a  deep- 
searching  and  memorable  revolution  had  sent  the  noblest  of  her  children 
to  succour  the  young  freedom  of  the  New  World ;  which  at  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century  had  deluged  the  battle-field  and  the  scaffold  with 
her  blood,  to  propagate  a  doctrine  of  fraternity ;  which  lastly,  under  the 
Empire,  had  lavished  her  strength  in  mortal  efforts  to  open  the  free 
paths  of  the  ocean  to  the  weaker  nations : — a  people  of  fiery  soldiers 
and  generous  adventurers!  But  by  a  strange  combination  of  historical 
fatalities  a  government  of  cold-blooded  calculators  hung  heavy  on  the 
necks  of  those  soldiers  and  adventurers.  At  the  very  moment  when 
from  the  banks  of  the  Vistula  all  arms  were  outstretched  towards  France, 
the  cabinet  of  the  Palais  Royal  suffered  the  roost  humiliating  and  rigor- 
ous conditions  to  be  imposed  on  it  as  the  price  of  a  reconciliation 
between  it  and  the  court  of  Russia. 

In  his  hatred  of  the  house  of  Orleans  the  emperor  had  sent  an  order 
of  recall  to  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  his  ambassador  in  France.  This  news 
threw  the  court  into  consternation  ;  but  it  was  aware  of  the  esteem  and 
regard  entertained  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia  for  the  Due  de  Mortemart. 
No  doubt  peace  would  be  obtained  if  such  an  intermediary  were  em- 
ployed. Nicolas  pointed  him  out  as  the  only  one  he  was  disposed  to 
receive  favourably.  The  Due  de  Mortemart's  inclination  was  sounded. 
He  was  loath  to  go  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  most  urgent  solicitations 
were  necessary  to  prevail  on  him  to  do  so.  He  was  persisting  in  his 
refusal  when  he  received  a  letter  from  Count  Nesselrode,  informing  him 
that  his  acceptance  would  be  agreeable  to  the  emperor.  Pozzo  di 
Borgo,  on  his  part,  wrote  to  the  Duke, — "  After  your  nomination,  and 
Us  insertion  in  the  Moniteur,  I  will  immediately  present  my  credentials.'** 

*  We  have  before  as  the  original  lettera  of  Neaselrode  and  Poxio  di  Borgo.    These 
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The  fear  of  seeing  war  break  out  between  Russia  and  France,  if  the 
emperor's  wish  was  not  complied  with,  overcame  the  Due  de  Morte- 
mart's  reluctance.  Named  ambassador  of  France  to  St.  Petersburg  by 
the  French  government,  afier  having  been  in  a  manner  nominated  by 
that  of  Russia,  he  set  out  on  his  journey.  His  instructions  were  to 
cement  as  closely  as  possible  the  alliance  between  the  two  cabinets,  on 
the  bases  laid  down  by  the  treaties  of  Vienna ;  and,  as  regarded  Poland, 
to  implore  the  emperor's  clemency. 

Sebastian!  affected  to  believe  that  Poland  expected  only  pity  of  him 
who  had  been  so  long  her  master.  He  knew,  however,  through  the 
Polish  agent  Wolycki,  that  the  pacific  mission  of  Lubecki  and  Jezierski 
to  the  czar  was  owing  only  to  the  personal  indecision  of  the  dictator  of 
Warsaw.  As  for  Poland,  Wolycki  had  not  concealed  from  the  minister, 
that  she  expected  nothing  save  from  her  sword. 

On  his  way  through  Berlin  the  Due  de  Mortemart  met  a  diplomatic 
agent  from  Poland,  who  communicated  to  him  a  proposition  submitted 
to  the  diet  relative  to  the  dethronement  and  exclusion  of  the  house  of 
Romanoff.  Trembling  at  the  prospect  of  the  dangers  Poland  was  about 
to  bring  down  on  herself,  and  persuaded  that,  abandoned  by  the  French 
government,  she  was  about  to  plunge  fatally  into  a  bootless  resistance, 
M.  de  Mortemart  strove  earnestly  to  dissuade  from  all*  violent  measures. 
It  was  too  late :  Poland  was  already  come  to  that  pass  at  which  she 
could  listen  to  nothing  but  her  despair. 

Besides,  the  reply  of  Nicolas,  so  long  expected,  had  arrived  in  Warsaw 
on  the  loth  of  January,  1831. 

▼aluable  and  unedited  docamentt,  which  M.  de  Mortemart  ii  kind  enough  to  communi- 
cate to  us,  are  as  follows  : 

<'  The  emperor  desires  me,  my  dear  duke,  to  testify  to  you  on  his  part  how  agreeable 
to  him  personally  is  the  mission  which  is  to  bring  you  back  to  Russia.  Uoder  the 
circumstances,  he  has  deigned  to  recollect  that  on  taking  your  leave  you  assured  him 
that,  if  ever  an  opportunity  presented  itself  of  rendering  a  special  service  to  th^  union 
between  Russia  and  France,  you  would  be  ready  to  return  to  his  majesty,  in  otder  to 
exert  your  efforta  to  obtain  a  result  as  conformable  to  the  interests  of  both  empires  as  it 
would  be  accordant  with  the  intentions  and  wishes  of  the  emperor. 

*'  You  have  just  proved,  my  dear  duke,  that  you  are  bent  on  fulfilling,  your  promise. 
His  majesty  takes  pleasure  in  idling  you  this.  He  will  have  much  more  pleasure  in 
repeating  it  to  you  viva  voce.  I  shall  say  no  more  to-day,  for  you  too  well  know  the 
emperor's  sentiments  regarding  you,  not  to  be  sure  of  the  satisfaction  it  will  afford  bis 
majesty  to  have  once  more  with  him  a  comrade  in  arms  of  the  Turkish  war,  whom  he 
is  pleased  to  honour  with  his  esteem  and  confidence. 

'<  Permit  me,  on  my  own  individual  part,  to  express  to  you  the  very  sincere  pleasure 
it  will  give  me,  my  dear  duke,  to  renew  with  you  those  relations  on  which  I  hate  always 
set  so  much  value. 

"  Receive  the  assurance  of  this,  as  well  as  of  my  high  consideration  and  sincere 
friendship. 

<«  St.  Petersburg,  Dec.  11,  1830.  (Signed)  NESSELRODE." 

**  My  dear  Duke,^A  courier,  arrived  last  night,  brings  me  word  that  the  emperor 
will  receive  you  with  the  most  lively  satisfaction.  Of  this  you  will  find  a  further  proof 
in  the  accompanying  letter  for  you  from  Count  Nesselrode.  I  have  just  communicated 
these  auspicious  particulars  to  General  S^bastiani,  who  is  gone  to  report  them  to  the 
king.  After  your  nomination,  and  its  insertion  in  the  Moniteur,  I  will  immediately 
present  my  credentials.  Meanwhile,  keep  all  this  to  yourself.  Sieak  of  it,  however, 
to  the  king  and  the  minister,  and  despatch  with  speed  whatever  is  to  be  done  bttfora 
your  departure.  Receive,  &c.  &c. 

"Thursday,  Jan. 7,  (Signed)  POZZO  Dl  BORGO." 
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The  czar  therein  encouraged  the  fTdelity  of  the  dictator  by  adroit 
flatteries^  bat  he  was  determined  that  Poland  should  surrender  at  discre- 
tion. Cbbpicki  appeared  disposed  to  obey;  the  diet,  on  the  contrary, 
wished  to  try  the  hazard  of  a  war  to  the  death.  A  rupture  took  place, 
therefore,  on  the  19th  of  January,  between  Chlopicki  and  the  diet,  and 
the  former  resigned  the  dictatorship,  after  a  terrible  scene,  in  which  he 

fave  way  so  much  to  passion,  as  to  kick  and  thump  the  doors  with  his 
sts.  Czartoryski  tried  vainly  to  calm  him,  and  in  vain  entreated  him 
to  accept,  at  least,  the  command  of  the  army.  **  No,  no,"  he  exclaimed, 
**  I  should  be  a  blackguard  to  accept  it."  On  hearing  this  news  the 
soldiers  manifested  deep  affliction  :  the  morement  party  strove  to  stir  up 
the  people  to  riot  against  the  ex-dictator,  and  some  went  so  far  as  to 
accuse  him  of  treason :  whilst  he,  in  the  confidence  of  virtue,  made  open 
display  of  bis  contempt  for  such  suspicions,  and  walked  about  the  streets 
of  Warsaw  cslm  and  respected. 

A  generalissimo  was  needed  ;  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen  were  turn- 
ed on  Prince  Michael  Radziwil,  an  excellent  Pole,  but  timid  through 
modesty,  and  incapable  through  irresolution.  He  was  selected  on  ac- 
count of  his  relationship  with  the  house  of  Prussia,  and  of  the  good 
effect  so  great  a  name  would  have  with  the  powers.  Chlopicki,  more- 
over, in  pointing  him  out  for  the  diet's  choice,  promised  to  aid  him  with 
his  advice.  This  being  settled,  the  sitting  of  the  35th  of  January  took 
into  consideration  the  proposal  of  the  nuncio  Roman  Soltyk,  to  the 
effect  that  Poland  should  be  declared  independent,  and  the  house  of 
Romanoff  for  ever  excluded  from  the  throne.  Czartoryski  had  used 
every  means  to  cause  the  withdrawal  of  this  motion  which  dismayed 
him.  He  saw  Soltyk ;  he  laid  before  him  the  chances  of  war,  and 
showed  him  that  sll  hope  of  accommodation  would  be  irrevocably  cut 
off;  he  tried  to  move  him  by  family  considerations,  or  to  bend  him  by 
flattering  his  vanity.     Soltyk  remained  unshaken. 

Meanwhile  the  diet  was  dubious ;  it  hesitated  before  that  great  act 
which  would  leave  it  without  other  force  than  that  of  heroism.  Jezier- 
ski,  one  of  .the  negotiators  sent  to  St.  Petersburg,  spoke  of  his  interview 
with  the  czar,  and  then  read  to  the  diet  the  memorial  he  had  laid  before 
Nicolas,  and  which  the  latter  sent  back  to  him  full  of  notes  written  with 
his  own  hand.  One  of  these  notes  ran  thus: — **  I  am  king  of  Poland ; 
/  will  drive  her  (je  la  rotderai).  The  first  cannon  shot  fired  by  the 
Poles  shall  annihilate  Poland."  The  reading  of  this  note  sent  a  thrill 
through  the  whole  assembly.  Others  were  read,  in  which  the  authors 
of  the  revolution  were  insulted,  called  miscreants,  &c.  Thereupon  a 
member  presented  himself  at  the  tribune,  and  striking  the  hilt  of  his 
Sabre,  he  asked  if  it  was  to  be  endured  that  a  sovereign  should  insult 
men  of  honour  and  courage  ?  The  assembly  remained  motionless,  and 
gazed  in  silence  on  the  speaker.  Anthony  Ostrowski  rose  to  support 
the  motion,  and  energetiolily  called  to  mind  his  father's  words  to  Alex- 
ander on  delivering  the  charter  to  him — '*  This  compact  is  sacred.  Woe 
to  whoever  shall  violate  it!"  Wolowski attempted  to  speak  in  his  turn; 
bet  by  this  time  the  emotion  had  seized  every  heart ;  silence  had  given 
way  to  fearful  excitement    Suddenly  Leduchowski  was  heard  shouting 
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in  a  voice  of  tfaunder,  "  there  is  no  hnger  a  Nicolas  P'  On  the  tnoment 
all  the  nuncios  started  to  their  feet,  and  all  repeated  that  terrible  cry, 
"No  more  Nicolas!  No  more  emperor P'  At  this  news^  which  the 
nuncios  hastened  to  spread  through  the  city,  the  people  were  ail  in 
uproar.  Warsaw  was  illuminated  that  night,  and  the  city  was  filled  with 
a  gloomy  enthusiasm;  and  with  that  mighty  ardour  mingledjwith  mighty 
perturbation,  which  seizes  a  nation  when  it  is  struck  with  a  foreboding 
of  its  end. 

Events  like  these  were  of  the  highest  interest  for  France ;  they  Blled 
her  at  once  with  pride  and  uneasiness.  On  all  sides  were  heard  expres- 
sions of  sympathy  for  her  children's  old  companions  in  arms;  every  day 
fresh  struggles  were  made  for  them  in  the  chamber.  M.  Mauguin  keenly 
interrogated  the  ministry,  demanding  whether  it  was  its  intention  to  sus- 
tain or  to  abandon  Poland,  and  whether  or  not  France  might  conceive 
any  hope  for  the  people  she  had  always  loved. 

*'  Poland  has  claims  on  the  friendship  of  France,"  replied  M.  S^bas- 
tiani,  "  she  alone  remained  faithful  to  us  in  our  days  of  adversity.  Her 
woes  come  home  to  our  inmost  souls;  but  what  can  we  do  for  herf 
Four  hundred  leagues  part  us  from  that  unfortunate  people.  Must  we 
attempt  with  arms  in  our  hands  to  achieve  the  conquest  of  the  whole 
north  of  Europe?  It  is  the  campaigns  of  Napoleon  that  you  propose 
to  us."  Lamarque  and  Bignon  replied  with  much  warmth  and  eloquence. 
They  indignantly  called  to  mind  that  partition  which  was  the  great  crime 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  They  both  insisted  that  the  rights  of  Poland 
flowed  from  the  treaties  of  1815,  which  had  promised  that  people  a  dis- 
tinct organization,  a  nationality^  and  in  which  Alexander  had  pledged 
himself  to  govern  it  as  a  united  state.  They  proved  that  the « czar  was 
but  the  constitutional  king  of  Poland.  "  Shall  we  go  and  brave  the 
colossus  of  the  north?"  exclaimed  General  Lamarque.  "But  that 
colossus,  formidable  at  home,  where  the  inclemency  of  the  climate  pro- 
tects him,  could  not  long  move  without  the  aid  of  the  English.  Left  to 
himself,  he  knows  his  vulnerable  points.  A  firm  language  and  judicious 
negotiations  might  bring  him  to  a  sense  of  justice,  of  moderation.  These 
virtues  are  no  strangers  to  the  young  conqueror  who  has  crossed  the 
Balkans.  He  knows,  moreover,  that  Sweden  still  thinks  of  Finland  ; 
that  Turkey  is  always  ready  to  recross  the  Danube ;  that  Persia  would 
soon  return  to  the  Araxus ;  that  the  Circassians,  the  warlike  tribes  of 
the  Caucasus,  the  Tartars,  who  are  chafing  under  the  yoke,  long  for  the 
moment  when  they  may  fly  to  arms ;  and  that  if  England  and  France 
would  interfere  conjointly,  a  few  ships  of  the  line,  and  a  few  frigates 
passing  through  the  Dardanelles  and  the  Bosphorus  into  the  Black  Sea, 
would  carry  terror  along  its  coasts,  and  destroy  Sebastopol  and  its  squad- 
ron, Odessa  and  its  magazines." 

These  speeches  were  enthusiastically  applauded.  They  fed  and  kin* 
died  public  opinion,  and  by  dint  of  wishin|^  for  the  safety  of  Poland, 
men  came  at  last  to  hope  for  it.  Kut  to  have  justice  on  their  side  is  for 
nations,  as  well  as  for  individuals,  but  a  sorry  chance  of  victory. 

And  yet  the  power  of  Russia  was  much  less  formidable  in  reality 
than  in  appearance,  and  the  opposition  orators,  such  as  MM.  Lamarque, 
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Bignon,  and  Mauguin,  were  not  themselves  aware  In  how  great  a  degree 
the  generous  policy  they  advocated  was  a  wise  and  thoroughly  business 
like  policy.  The  czar  too  accurately  knew  the  resources  of  his  empire 
not  to  have  been  seized  with  deep  dismay  at  the  events  in  Poland.  As 
long  as  he  had  seen  Poland  kneeling  before  his  anger  in  the  person  of 
Chlopicki,  he  had  displayed  all  the  inordinate  pride  of  the  despot,  and 
it  was  then  he  wrote  the  savage  words,  jt  ia  roulerai.  But  when  he 
learned  that  the  Poles  appealed  to  God  and  to  their  swords,  that  Chlo- 
picki's  dictatorship  could  not  master  the  revolution,  and  that  the  fall  of 
the  house  of  Romanoff  was  pronounced,  he  fell  suddenly  into  the  utmost 
despondency.  M.  de  Mortemart's  carriage  waa  impeded  by  the  snows 
between  Koenigsberg  and  Memel,  and  he  did  not  reach  Warsaw  until 
after  the  energetic  resolution  passed  by  the  diet  of  Warsaw.  He  was 
surprised,  on  his  arrival,  at  the  emperor's  sadness.  Nicolas  opened  his 
mind  to  the  French  ambassador  as  to  the  concessions  he  would  have 
been  inclined  to  make  to  insurgent  Poland.  Among  other  advantages 
he  would  have  insured  it  that  of  being  governed  for  the  future  only  by 
a  Pole,  to  be  chosen  by  himself  from  a  list  of  three  candidates  presented 
by  the  diet.  What  a  happiness  for  Poland,  if  the  cabinet  of  the  Palais 
Royal  had,  by  an  energetic  and  even  menacing  mediation,  turned  to 
good  account  a  disposition  of  mind  so  favourable  to  that  country  1 

Be  it  remembered  too,  that  the  Emperor  Nicolas  was  the  least 
martial  of  all  the  princes  of  his  times.  Manceuvres,  reviews,  parades, 
all  this  he  was  fond  of,  and  he  might  be  vaunted  as  the  best  corporal  in 
Europe.  But  the  sight  of  a  field  of  battle  overwhelmed  him.  He 
dreaded  too  the  openings  which  the  shocks  of  European  war  might 
afford  to  Ihe  jealous  and  envenomed  ambition  lurking  in  his  own  family  : 
for  Constantine  by  the  insolence  of  his  demeanour,  and  sometimes  by 
the  haughtiness  of  his  refusals,  seemed  to  taunt  the  czar  with  the  obli- 
gation of  a  crown  conceded.  A  vehement  difference  of  opinion  which 
had  broken  out  on  the  occasion  of  the  Turkish  war,  had  added  to  the 
acrimonious  feeling  subsisting  between  the  brothers:  the  grand  duke 
had  refused  to  detach  from  the  Polish  army  some  regiments  demanded 
of  him,  but  which  in  the  excess  of  his  caprice,  he  chose  to  require  for 
his  amusement  and  his  parades. 

It  was  in  the  beginning  of  February  that  Field-marshal  Diebitch 
Sabalkanski  entered  Poland  with  120,000  Russians  and  400  pieces  of 
cannon.  To  oppose  this  formidable  invasion,  the  Poles  had  but  35,000 
infantry,  10,000  cavalry,  and  136  pieces  of  artillery.  The  remaining 
forces  of  the  country,  amounting  to  15,000  men,  were  disposed  of  in  the 
garrisons  of  Prague,  Modlin,  and  Lamobc 

Diebitch's  army  had  crossed  the  marshes  of  the  Upper  Narew  over  the 
ice,  and  was  shut  in  between  the  Narew  and  the  Bug  as  it  marched 
towards  the  confluence  of  those  two  rivers  ;  but  a  night's  thaw  having 
suddenly  occurred,  the  marshal  abruptly  changed  his  plan  of  campaign, 
and  determined  to  transfer  his  line  of  operations  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
Bug,  leaving  behind  him  all  his  led  wing,  composed  of  25,000  grenadiers, 
under  the  command  of  Prince  Szachoskoi*.  Chlopicki  guessed  that  this 
great  movement  was  intended.    He  proposed  to  cross  the  Bug,  and  fall 
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on  the  Rassian  columns  as  they  severally  came  up,  or  else  to  take  post 
on  the  left  bank,  to  drive  the  enemy  into  the  thawed  river,  and  prevent 
its  passage  so  as  to  shat  in  Diebitch  between  two  broad  currents  which 
were  about  to  become  impassable.  Others  thought  of  burning  Warsaw, 
transferring  the  war  to  another  theatre,  joining  the  revolted  Lithuanians, 
and  pushing  on,  if  needful,  to  Constantinople,  from  which  point,  obtain- 
ing the'  aid  of  Turkey,  they  might  keep  in  check  the  huge  unwieldy 
empire  of  the  czar.  This  plan,  if  daringly  executed,  might  have  saved 
Poland ;  butRadziwil  thought  only  of  gathering  all  his  troops  round  the 
Capital,  and  coming  to  a  decisive  engagement  at  Praga.^— A  man  of  timid 
intellect,  he  knew  not  that  in  revolutionary  times,  nations  are  saved  by 
the  means  that  would  be  destructive  to  those  recralarly  governed. 

On  the  19th  of  February  the  Polish  army  deployed  on  all  the  line 
extending  from  the  marshes  of  Zastaw  to  Kavenczyn.  Chlopicki,  the 
de  facio  commander-in-chief,  reckoned  on  choosing  his  field  of  battle 
between  Grochow  and  the  Alder  Wood;  but  no  sooner  had  Count 
Pahlen  debouched,  at  the  head  of  30,000  men,  from  the  forest  of  Milosna, 
than  General  Szembec,  followed  by  the  Zimirski  division,  attacked  him 
opposite  Wawer.  Instead  of  an  ordinary  engagement  it  was  a  desperate 
hand  to  hand  combat  that  took  place  on  the  verge  of  the  forest.  The 
Russians  were  driven  back  again  and  again  into  the  forest,  until  Rosen 
coming  up  to  their  assistance  with  thirty  pieces  of  cannon,  the  assailants 
were  forced  to  fall  back  on  Grochow,  favoured  in  their  retreat  by  General 
Krukowiecki. 

The  next  day,  February  20,  the  Polish  army,  which  had  lost  but  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  ground,  had  on  its  right  flank  the  Vistula,  and  the 
Alder  Wood  on  its  left.  Behind  it  was  Warsaw,  which  oflered  it  an 
asylum,  but  it  was  horrible  to  think  that  in  case  of  disaster  an  army  of 
45,000  men  would  have  only  one  bridge  over  which  to  effect  its  retreat. 
Victory  was  for  Poland  a  matter  of  necessity. 

Diebitch  sought  to  carry  the  Alder  Wood,  which  was  the  key  of  the 
position.  It  was  held  by  Skrzynecki  and  Gielgud's  brigade,  which 
occupied  the  skirt  of  the  wood.  Rosen  came  up  with  six  regiments  of 
infantry,  supported  by  36  pieces  of  cannon,  crowning  the  Dombrowa 
Gora  summits.  The  fight  began  man  to  man  with  the  bayonet.  Rosen's 
grenadiers  entering  the  wood  were  thrice  driven  out,  and  the  open 
ground  on  the  outskirts  was  covered  with  the  dead.  Count  Witt's  cavalry 
came  up  to  support  them,  but  the  Polish  artillery,  spreading  into  a 
crescent,  poured  a  cross  fire  upon  it,  routed  it,  and  separated  it  by  a  line 
of  gore  firom  the  Russian  grenadiers,  who  could  no  longer  retreat  or 
advance. 

Surprised  and  furious  at  seeing  his  troops  decimated  by  an  enemy 
so  inferior  in  numbers,  Diebitch  put  an  end  to  the  engagement,  and 
resolved  to  await  the  arrival  of  Prince  Szachosko'i,  whom  he  had  left  in 
the  rear.  The  plain  was  strewed  with  dead;  there  were  Russian 
regiments  which  the  grape  had  reduced  to  the  number  of  a  battalion ; 
the  two  armies  concluded  a  truce  of  three  hours  to  bury  their  dead :  but 
exhausted  with  fatigue  after  a  carnage  of  thirty-six  hours,  they  prolonged 
the  truce  for  three  days.    Prince  Szachosko'i,  whose  march  the  com- 
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mander-in-chief  had  been  unable  to  stop,  arrived  at  Nieporant  on  tbe  23d 
of  February,  after  passing  the  Narew  without  obstacle. 

Daybreak  on  the  25th  beheld  both  armies  ranged  in  order  of  battle : 
Forty-five  thousand  Poles  confronted  more  than  one  hundred  thousand 
Russians.  Silence  prevailed  in  both  camps.  The  Polish  generals  held 
a  council  of  war  in  a  cabin ;  but  the  odds  were  too  great,  and  they  were 
filled  with  discouragement.  Chlopicki,  despairing  of  the  salvation  of  his 
country,  shed  tears  of  rage.  Meanwhile  the  generals  of  each  division 
were  at  their  posts.  Skrzynecki's  division,  reinforced  by  the  fauchers* 
occupied  the  centre.  Szembec  was  on  the  right,  in  possession  of  Gro- 
chow  and  protected  by  the  marshes  of  the  Vistula.  On  the  lefl  wing 
Zimirski  occupied  the  Alder  Wood. 

At  nine  in  the  morning  the  battle  began  afong  the  whole  line.  Die- 
bitch  strove  at  any  cost  to  get  possession  of  the  Alder  Wood,  the  key  to 
the  position.  Chlopicki  sent  orders  to  defend  ft  to  the  last  extremity. 
Zimirski's  division  fought  there  with  desperate  determination,  and  he 
himself  was  mortally  wounded.  At  last  by  force  of  men  and  cannon  the 
field-marshal  made  himself  master  of  the  wood,  planted  his  artillery  there, 
and  attacked  the  second  line  of  the  Poles,  commanded  by  Skrzynecki. 
That  general  received  orders  to  repulse  the  Russians  and  recover  the 
wood.  Chlopicki  came  to  his  assistance,  and  both  putting  themselves 
at  the  head  of  the  grenadiers,  they  charged  into  the  right  side  of 
the  wood,  and  drove  out  the  Lithuanians  at  the  bayonet  point,  who, 
retreating  in  disorder  threw  the  whole  army  into  alarm  and  confusion; 
This  was  the  precise  moment  for  a  charge  of  cavalry.  Chlopicki  sent 
orders  to  that  effect  to  General  Lubienski,  but  the  latter  refused  to  obey. 
Maddened  and  desperate,  Chlopicki  dashed  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy, 
and  replied  to  the  aids-de-camp  who  applied  to  him  for  orders,  **  Go  and 
dsk  Radziwil ;  as  for  me  I  seek  but  death."  He  was  soon  unhorsed  by 
a  shell,  and  was  secretly  carried  off  from  the  field  of  battle ;  but  the  news 
of  his  wound  was  spread  through  the  army  and  filled  it  with  conster- 
nation. 

Meanwhile  the  field  mnrshal  had  put  all  his  reserves  in  motion; 
Prince  Szachosko'i,  who  had  been  fighting  all  the  morning  at  Bialo- 
lenka,  baffled  the  experience  of  the  veteran  Krukowiecki,  deceived 
him  as  to  his  manoeuvres,  and  leaving  his  rear-guard  to  keep  the  Polish 
general  in  play  at  length  effected  his  junction  with  Diebitch.  Surrounded 
by  a  battery  of  forty  pieces  of  cannon,  that  poured  a  murderous  slanting 
fire  upon  his  ranks,  Skrzynecki  retreated  and  abandoned  the  wood. 
Diebiich  then  brought  up  his  15,000  cavalry,  who  charged  into  the  plain, 
preceded  by  fifty-eight  pieces  of  flying  artillery.  Conspicuous  in  the 
mass  were  the  famous  cuirassiers  of  Prince  Albert,  the  same  that  had 
entered  Paris  in  1813  at  the  head  of  the  allied  forces.  The  Polish 
infantry  had  rallied,  and  now  presented  a  fresh  front,  which  remained 
impenetrable  to  the  hulans ;  but  the  Szembec  division,  unable  to  resist 
the  impetuous  charge  of  the  huzzars,  gave  way  and  fell  back  in  good 
order  on  Praga,  whilst  a  battalion  of  recruits  made  a  dastardly  retreat 

*  Inraotry  trmed  with  a  weapoa  peculiar  to  Poland,  aomewhat  reaembling  a  scythe 
blade  tet  itraight  apon  iti  hanale. 
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over  the  ice  of  the  Vistula,  and  carried  terror  and  dismay  into  Warsaw. 
At  this  moment  all  eyes  were  turned  towards  the  north,  watching  for  the 
arrival  of  Krukowiecki's  dirision  which  had  been  victorious  at  Bialo- 
lenka ;  Krukowiecki  remained  motionless,  like  Grouchy  at  Waterloo.  To 
add  to  this  disaster,  the  approaches  to  Praga  were  choaked  up  by  multi- 
tudes of  bewildered  peasants,  heaps  of  dead  and  dying,  and  sumptuous 
equipages  employed  in  the  carriage  of  the  wounded,  and  drenched  with 
plebeian  blood.  The  disorder  was  immense  ;  the  night  had  fallen,  the  air 
was  filled  with  smoke  and  rent  with  groans.  In  order  to  unmask  the 
batteries  at  the  head  of  the  bridge,  Malachowski  set  fire  to  the  houses  of 
Praga,  and  the  flames  lighted  up  that  scene  of  disaster,  the  fieresioa  of 
Poland.  The  women  and  children  of  Warsaw  utter  shrieks  of  despair ; 
but  workmen  with  axes  in  their  hands,  hurrying  from  the  old  city,  in  an 
instant  break  down  the  obstacles,  clear  away  the  rubbish,  and  leave  the 
passages  free.  Upon  this  the  infantry  again  formed  in  line,  and  checked 
the  Russian  cavalry  by  a  well-sustained  fire.  The  Albert  cuirassiers, 
passing  between  the  squares,  imprudently  pushed  on  as  far  as  to  the 
second  Polish  line.  Their  heavy  squadrons  sinking  in  the  mud,  were 
soon  hemmed  in  on  all  sides.  Their  ranks  ploughed  up  by  congreve 
rockets,  and  furiously  charged  by  the  white  lancers,  all  that  brilliant  cav- 
alry of  Prince  Albert  was  annihilated,  and  with  loud  hurrahs  the  pike- 
men  rushed  on  and  struck  down  all  who  had  escaped  the  lance  and  the 
bayonet.  Thus  was  France  avenged,  and  it  was  by  the  hands  of  the 
Poles  that  the  old  advanced  guard  of  the  invasion  was  swept  from  the 
face  of  the  earth.  This  terrible  day  was  fatal  to  five  thousand  Poles,  and 
cost  the  Russians  the  eUie  of  their  officers,  and  more  than  ten  thousand 
men  put  hors  de  combat  ' 

Night  closed  in,  and  the  cannonade  ceased.  Skrzynecki  and  S^embec 
were  for  following  up  the  victory,  and  proposed  to  the  commander-in- 
chief  that  they  should  fall  on  the  Russians  under  cover  of  the  darkness. 
Radziwil  was  afraid  that  the  only  bridge  of  Praga  would  be  carried  away 
by  the  ice.  He  gave  orders  to  retreat,  and  crossed  over  to  the  left  bank 
of  the  Vistula,  whist  Diebitoh  marched  back  into  the  forest. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Whilst  these  events  were  engrossing  the  attention  of  Europe,  the 
King  of  the  French  was  busied  in  consolidating  his  dynasty,  and  was 
calmly  pursuing  the  accomplishment  of  his  designs.  Seeing  the  leaders 
of  the  bourgeoisie  thronging  round  his  throne,  under  the  influence  of 
fear,  ignorance,  and  narrow  mindedneaa,  he  had  ceased  to  render  them 
flattery  for  flattery.  He  became  less  cautiously  reserved  in  his  manners ; 
his  language  daily  grew  more  conformable  to  his  sentiments.  The  popu- 
larity which  had  been  so  eagerly  courted  at  first,  not  from  natural  incli- 
nation, as  in  Lafayette's  case,  seemed  now  to  be  held  in  little  account. 
There  began  even  to  be  an  undisguised  tendency  to  talk  in  a  style  betray- 
ing political  sentiments  which,  till  then,  had  been  kept  half  concealed. 

At  this  period  deputations  were  sent  to  the  king  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  That  from  the  town  of  Gaillac  having  said,  "  Abroad  France 
desires  to  be  independent  of  the  foreigner,  within  she  would  be  inde- 
pendent of  factions,"  the  king  replied,  "  Should  the  necessities  of  the 
country  oblige  me  to  call  on  the  national  guards  and  all  the  citizens  to 
defend  our  independence  against  foreign  aggression,  I  should  make  the 
appeal  with  entire  confidence ;  but  I  hope  the  necessity  will  not  exist. 
We  must  not  alone  cherish  peace,  we  must  avoid  everything  that  might 
provoke  war.  As  regards  domestic  policy,  we  will  endeavour  to  main- 
tain K  juste  milieu"  The  secret  was  out ;  the  character  of  the  system 
to  be  pursued  was  declared. 

These  words  of  the  king  resounded  through  all  France.  Some  thought 
that  the  monarch  was  not  sorry  at  having  an  opportunity  of  gaining 
credit  with  foreign  cabinets  for  his  courage  in  stemming  the  heavy  cur- 
rent of  popular  feeling.  Every  body  remarked  the  unusual  clearness  and 
precision  of  his  language. 

It  remained  to  be  known  in  what  manner  the  active  passions  that 
demanded  of  the  revolution  an  object  and  an  issue,  were  to  be  repressed 
and  stilled.  In  the  violent  situation  of  French  society,  it  had  need  of  an 
innovating  government  in  default  of  one  of  a  warlike  character.  Now 
the  chance-medley  government,  thrown  up  by  the  three  days,  breathed 
only  hatred  of  innovations  and  dread  of  war.  Some  fearful  explosion 
was  therefore  to  be  expected ;  and  the  executive,  in  its  impotence  to 
prevent  it,  prepared  the  means  of  remedying  it  whefi  it  should  have 
broken  out.  They  talked  of  purchasing  arms,  provisioning  the  fortresses, 
levying  troops,  and  reinforcing  the  garrisons.  Never  had  preparations 
for  war  been  made  with  so  much  zeal  as  from  the  moment  when  it  had 
been  finally  resolved  to  leave  the  sword  of  France  in  its  sheath.  The 
government  in  fact  had  need  of  soldiers  either  against  Europe  or  against 
domestic  insurgents.    The  national  guard  itself  no  longer  sufficed  to 
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allay  the  jealous  fears  of  the  executive  or  to  secure  impuuity  by  its 
errors. 

But  these  military  preparations  would  necessarily  occasion  consider- 
able expense.  The  budget  of  1831,  presented  by  M.  Laffitte,  suddenly 
disclosed  the  depth  of  the  yawning  gulf.  That  budget  amounted  to  not 
less  than  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  millions  of  francs. 

This  was  three  hundred  millions  added  to  the  burden  which  the 
country  had  endured  under  the  Restoration. 

In  reality  there  was  nothing  alarming  in  this.  For  the  essential 
thing  as  regards  taxation  is  not  so  much  its  amount  as  the  manner  in 
which  that  amount  is  employed ;  and  since  the  concentration  of  capital 
increases  its  efficiency  in  a  manifold  ratio,  the  heaviest  taxes  are  the  most 
fruitful  of  good  results,  in  the  hands  of  an  intelligent  and  honest  execu- 
tive. But  for  fifteen  years  liberalism  had  waged  unceasing  war  on 
the  principle  of  authority,  and  liberal  doctrines  had  grown  upon  the  public 
mind,  encouraged  as  they  were  by  the  spectacle  of  a  madly  prodigal 
government.  The  announcement  of  the  amount  of  the  budaet  was 
therefore  received  with  fear  and  dissatisfaction.  Egotists  shook  their 
heads  at  the  chimera  of  cheap  government;  and  the  young  complained 
of  a  peace  that  was  as  costly  as  war,  and  were  indignant  at  the  thought 
that  the  expenses  of  inaction  should  be  the  same  as  those  to  be  incurred 
forjglory. 

The  legitimatiats  on  their  part  dwelt  pointedly  on  the  absurdity  of  so 
many  deceptions.  They  groaned  triumphantly  over  the  increase  of  ex- 
pense on  the  one  hand  and  the  diminution  of  income  on  the  other. 
They  called  to  mind  with  pitying  pride,  that  in  the  first  seven  months  of 
1830  there  had  been  an  excess  of  income  over  expenditure ;  whereas  on 
the  contrary,  in  the  five  latter  months  the  deficit  had  been — in  August, 
5,651,000fr.;  in  September,  6,881, OOOfr. ;  in  October,  5,454,000fr. ;  in 
November,  l,041,000fr. ;  and  in  December,  12,377,000fr.  Then  adding 
to  the  gross  amount  of  these  deficits  the  30,000,000  lent  to  commerce, 
and  the  54,000,000  estimated  increase  of  expenditure  in  1830,  they 
called  on  the  genius  of  the  revolution  to  confess  itself  bankrupt,  and 
they  showed  at  the  very  portal  of  the  opening  year  a  deficit  of  more  than 
a  hundred  millions  fpr  which  the  country  they  said  had  to  thank  the 
revolution  alone. 

The  moral  interests  of  society  seemed  still  more  compromised  than 
the  material.  All  was  tumult  and  confusion  in  the  intellectual  world. 
The  spirit  of  inquiry  now  knew  no  bounds,  and  it  set-  about  wandering 
from  the  safe  path,  with  an  indescribable  and  elaborate  perversity. 

Mingling  cynical  errors  with  some  bold  truths,  the  St  Simonians 
laboured  in  the, Globe  to  shake  all  the  old  foundations  of  social  order. 
That  industry  should  be  regulated  in  obedience  to  an  authority  self- 
constituled  and  sole  judge  of  its  own  legitimacy;  that  production  should 
be  concentrated  to  excess,  and  its  advantages  portioned  out  in  the  ratio 
of  merit ;  that  the  transmission  of  property  should  be  abolished  as  well 
as  that  of  offices ;  that  marriage,  the  legalization  of  adultery,  should  give 
place  to  the  sovereignty  of  inclination  and  to  the  emancipation  of  plea- 
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sure;  that  the  empire  of  society  should  be  substituted  for  that  of  the 
family;  such  were  the  doctrines  then  undergoing  elaboration  at  the 
hands  of  young  men,  mystical  and  sensual,  but  full  of  talent,  energy,  and 
zeal.  Their  moral  philosophy  was  summed  up  in  these  words.  "  To 
each  according  to  his  capacity,  to  each  capacity  according  to  its  works;" 
and  beholding  with  indignation  the  vices  of  a  social  system,  in  which 
recompenses  were  bestowed  almost  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  services,  they 
congratulated  themselves  on  the  apparent  wisdom  of  their  formula ;  until 
a  loftier  school  promulgated  the  laws  of  a  superior  morality,  and  deduced 
from  the  diversity  of  natural  powers  not  the  inequality  of  rights^but  that 
of  duties. 

These  intensely  exciting  investigations  were  carried  on  amidst  a  thou- 
sand aimless  an^cieties,  and  furious,  though  singularly  frivolous  conten- 
tions. The  liberals,  after  their  victory,  had  divided  into  two  camps,  that 
of  movement  and  that  of  resistance,  sonorous  words  answering  to  little 
more  than  mere  instincts — vague  words,  by  meansof  which  the  disputants 
concealed  from  themselves  the  uncertainty  of  their  aims  and  the  empti- 
ness of  their  maxims  and  belief. 

Then  came  a  small  number  of  republican  democrats,  already  assuming 
for  their  war-cry  the  abolition  of  the  proletary  .caste,  and  the  bourgeois 
republicans,  the  logicians  of  liberalism,  who  contented  themselves  with 
shouting  to  their  friends  of  the  day  before,  "The  work  of  destruction  is 
not  complete :  why  is  royalty  standing  when  every  thing  else  is  prostrate  V* 
Lastly,  that  nothing  might  be  wanted  to  this  noisy  war  in  the  dark,  cham- 
pions were  seen  entering  the  lists  who  invoked  the  Empire  in  the  name 
of  liberty. 

In  this  vast  whirlwind  of  interests,  thoughts,  and  principles,  it  was 
scarcely  to  be  expected  that  religion  should  escape  untouched.  Religious 
reforms  were  attempted,  some  of  them  futile,  others  of  moment  A  priest, 
named  Gbatel,  took  upon  him  to  inUroduce  the  vulgar  tongue  into  the 
service  of  the  church,  a  scbismatical  proceeding  evincing  no  depth  of 
judgment,  because  it  divested  of  all  mystery,  that  is  to  say,  of  all  poetry, 
the  prayers  which  ascend  from  simple  souls  to  God. 

But  amongst  the  religious  reformers  of  the  period  there  was  one  who 
filled  the  age  with  his  name.  Whilst  the  Saint  Simonians  were  talking 
in  the  Globe  of  reforming  society^  M.  de  Lamennais,  with  much  more 
weight  and  learning,  and  not  less  iclat,  talked  in  the  Avenir  of  regenera- 
ting the  church.  Depicting  the  mistakes  committed  by  the  illustrious 
Bossuet,  and  assailing  the  doctrine  of  Gallicanism  as  oqe  which  had  never 
done  aught  but  transfer  to  royal  tyranny  what  it  insisted  on  taking  from 
the  high  guardianship  of  the^pes,  M.  de  Lamennais  and  his  disciple,  the 
Abbe  Lacordaire,  demanded  that  the  church  should  become  independent 
of  the  state ;  that  the  influence  of  the  executive  should  no  longer  clog 
the  jurisdiction  and  the  educational  functions  of  the  church;  that  the 
clergy  should  be  more  directly  subordinate  to  the  papal  see ;  and  that  the 
priest  should  be  paid  by  his  flock :  but  at  the  same  time  they  declared 
execrable  the  maxim  of  the  Gallicans,  that  a  prince,  once  established, 
may  do  what  he  pleases  with  impunity,  as  though  there  were  to  be  no 
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other  remedy  for  tyranny  than  the  will  of  the  tyrant  himself;  they  ap- 
plauded beforehand  all  revolutions  produced  by  a  just  resistance  to  brate 
force:  in  a  word,  they  avowed  themselves  partisans  of  the  sovereignty  of 
tlie  people,  supporting  their  views  by  the  authority  of  St.  Thomas,  and 
without  troubling  themselves  to  consider  if  the  sovereignty  of  the  people, 
in  a  political  sense,  did  not  infer  the  sovereignty  of  the  flock  in  matters 
of  religion.  It  is  obvious  how  much  happy  temerity  there  was  in  these 
notions.  It  was  ultramontanism  summoned  to  the  aid  of  liberty ;  it  was 
the  despotism  of  kings  immolated,  by  order  of  heaven,  to  those  two 
great  powers,  the  pope  and  the  people.  The  Avenir  was  seized ;  but 
being  eloquently  defended  by  M.  Janvier,  and  its  doctrines  approved  by 
the  law  officers  of  the  crown,  it  was  acquitted  ;  a  triumph  whi«h  was  for 
M.  de  Lamennais  but  the  commencement  of  a  career  of  persecution. 

But  what  could  persecution  avail  against  a  man  of  his  cast?  If  joa 
would  know  how  much  he  was  capable  of  enduring  in  soul  and  through 
the  force  of  thought,  you  had  but  to  mark  how  feeble  was  his  body,  how 
weak  was  his  voice,  how  sickly  and  furrowed  his  countenance,  which  jet 
gave  tokens  of  unconquerable  firmness  in  the  vigorous  lines  of  the  mouth 
and  the  fire  of  the  eyes.  Endowed  with  a  sensibility  made  up  in  a  man- 
ner of  violence  and  tenderness,  impetuous  in  temper,  yet  full  of  charity, 
ardent  and  resigned  by  turns,  in  him  the  tribune  was  exalted  into  the 
apostle,  and  the  soldier  into  the  martyr.  Variable,  moreover,  in  his  con- 
victions, from  his  very  devotedn'ess  and  sincerity,  his  passion  for  truth 
was  characterized  by  that  sort  of  despotism  which  arises  from  the  habit 
of  solitary  meditation ;  and  without  the  least  tenderness  for  errors,  his 
own  included,  he  was  ready  to  do  and  dare  every  thing  against  others  and 
against  himself. 

Amidst  all  this  agitation,  and  in  presence  of  such  adversaries,-  the 
executive  daily  showed  a  more  and  more  shrinking  bearing.  Instead  of 
putting  itself  at  the  head  of  the  intellectual  movement,  to  rule  and  direct 
it,  the  government  treated  the  nascent  ideas  with  petty  provocations  or 
indifference.  The  ministry  of  the  interior,  occupied  by  M.  de  Montalivet, 
was  wholly  engrossed  with  court  intrigues,  and  with  administrative  or 
inferior  police  details.  No  high  presiding  intelligence  was  evident  on 
the  part  of  the  government.  Authority  came  to  be  regarded  only  as  an 
obstacle — ^thence  its  discredit.  For  it  is  the  lot  of  governments,  created 
by  revolutions,  to  be  respected  only  on  condition  of  thdir  proving  their 
importance,  and  compensating,  by  tbe  splendour  of  their  services,  for  their 
deficiency  in  the  prestige  belonging  to  an  independent  origin. 

The  chambers  meanwhile  pursued  their  labours.  A  law  was 'passed,* 
providing  that,  for  the  future,  the  number  of  councillors  or  judges  in  the 
courts  of  assize  should  be  reduced  from  five  to  three ;  that  a  majority 
of  seven  votes  in  the  jury  should  be  decisive  against  the  accused;  and 
that  certain  articles  of  the  code  of  criminal  instruction  should  be  annulled, 
as  hostile  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  jury.  It  is  the  nature  of  the  institu- 
tion, as  every  one  knows,  t^hat  the  jurymen  are  to  determine  whether  the 

*  Adopted  provisionallj  by  the  chamber  of  deputies,  Jan.  II,  1831 ;  amended  hj  tbe 
chambera  ofpeera,  Feb.  11, 1831 ;  and  definitely  adopted  Feb.  S8, 1831. 
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offence  is  proved,  and  it  is  for  the  judge  to  apply  the  penalty.  Now,  ac- 
cording to  the  code  ^insirncHon  erimndie,  the  judges  of  the  law  were, 
in  a  given  case,  to  have  a  share  in  determining  the  fact ;  and  thus  a  Ain^^ 
damental  distincticm  between  the  two  classes  of  judges  was  vitiated,  if 
not  destroyed.  The  chambers,  by  reviving  that  distinction,  eflfected  a 
useful  though  partial  reform. 

Already,  thanks  to  the  active  and  persevering  solicitations  of  the  avo> 
cat  Patorni,  an  order  of  the  12th  November,  1830,  coantersigned  by 
Dupoot  de  I'Eure,  had  re««stablished  the  institution  of  jnries  in  Gorsioe, 
where  it  had  been  suppressed  by  Buonaparta 

These  concessions  were  not  enough  to  relieve  the  government  from 
the  anpopulartty  under  which  it  laboured.  This  increased  when  the 
chambra  were  seen  adopting  with  alacrity  a  law*  transforming  into  an 
impoi  de  quotiU  the  personal  contribution  which  had  till  then  been  win^ 
bered  among  the  impdts  de  repartUum^i  Time  no  doubt  bad  introduced 
serious  abuses  and  gross  inequalities  into  the  apportioning  of  the  contin- 
gents, and  in  justification  of  the  new  law  an  instance  could  be  shown  of 
a  wealthy  department  in  which  the  personal  contribution  was  only  at  the 
rate  of  94  centimes  per  head,  whilst  it  amounted  to  Ifr.  87c.  in  a  much 
poorer  department  But  to  substitute  in  the  apportionment  and  collec- 
tion of  the  personal  contribution,  the  direct  and  inexorable  intervea- 
tion  of  the  treasury  agents  for  the  fraternal  arrangements  of  the  associ- 
ated tax-payers,  was  not  this  to  take  away  from  the  unfortunate  the 
advantage  of  a  needful  protection,  and  to  render  the  collection  ^of  the 
tax  harsh,  difficult,  and,  above  all,  precarious  ?  And  if  it  was  true  that  some ' 
depaitments  were  disproportionately  burdened,  why  not  have  recourse  to 
a  more  equitable  allotment  and  modify  the  application  of  the  system 
without  abruptly  destroying  its  principle  ?  Such  were  the  arguments 
offered  against  (he  law ;  and  as  its  avowed  object  was  to  augment  the 
income  of  the  government,  the  innovation  was  held  in  odium,  as  fiscal 
tyranny  in  disgniae  and  an  attack  on  the  existence  of  the  poor. 

Discussions  of  higher  importance  soon  engaged  the  public  attention. 

The  centralization  established  by  the  Convention,  and  carried  to  i|s 
most  extreme  limits  by  Napoleon,  had  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  consti- 
tuted the  strength  and  the  glory  of  France.  Unity  was  what  had  enabled 
the  party  of  the  mountain  to  dismay  and  vanquish  Europe.  From  unity 
flowed  all  the  prodigies  of  the  great  imperial  adventure.    And  yet  from 

*  Pumd  hf  tto  ebtmbeF  of  deputie*  Jan.  S6, 1831,  tnd  deSnitelj  adopted  March  17, 
18^1. 

t  The  impot  dt  repartition  ia  that  of  which  the  legiBlative  aothoritj  fixea  the  aum  toUl 
betoreband,  and  which  it  apportions  out  amongst  the  departments,  the  departments 
amoiig  the  arrondiatements,  these  latter  among  the  communes,  and  the  commenea  among 
the  individual  inhabitants. 

The  amount  of  the  impot  dt  fuotite  is  not  fixed  beforehand  $  each  indiTidual  findahim- 
aelf  in  immediate  conuct  with  the  fisc,  which  le?ies  the  impost  upon  him  according  to 
the  conditions  laid  down  by  law. 

In  the  impot  dt  rtpartiikm,  which  ia  a  leal  covpoaitton  between  the  govertment  and 
the  localities,  the  fisc  cannot  realise  more  than  the  sum  fixed,  but  it  cannot  realixe  less. 
In  the  inmot  de  quotUi,  on  the  contrary,  it  haa  all  the  cost  and  trouble  of  collection,  adRi 
incan  all  the  ohancea  theree^  good  asd  bid. 
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the  day  it  had  ceased  to  be  necessary  that  France  should  be  one  soldier, 
the  excess  of  centralization  had  become  a  cause  of  enervation  to  the 
country.  At  the  period  of  which  we  are  writing  the  history,  most  of 
the  communes  of  France  were  vegetating  in  a  state  scarcely  credible  of 
ignorance,  egotism,  wretchedness,  and  languor :  there  was  no  more  esprit 
de  corps,  no  collective  passions,  no  prescriptive  usages.  The  blood  had 
suffered  a  revulsion  from  all  parts  of  the  social  body  to  the  surcharged 
heart.  And  what  was  the  result  1  A  marvellous  ardour  ending  in  im- 
potence and  scepticism,  the  concentration  of  all  forces  inferring  t&t  of  all 
ambitions ;  the  desire  of  display  carried  to  effrontery ;  an  immense  ab- 
sorption for  a  little  radiation,  and  intellects  the  most  original  perverted 
by  the  mania  of  imitation,  the  love  of  gain,  the  despotism  of  fashion,  or 
impatient  desire  of  success ;  competition  and  its  frauds,  charlatanism 
and  its  scandals,  stimulations  without  number,  but  to  evil  rather  than  to 
good ;  incalculable  resources,  but  more  adapted  to  pamper  vain  illusions 
than  to  satisfy  legitimate  hopes;  civilization,  in  fine,  exhausting  its  lies 
and  its  miracles  to  render  man  guilty  and  wretched. — such  was  under 
the  influence  of  an  ill  understood  centralization  the  life  of  the  capital. 
France  around  Paris  was  the  void  around  chaos. 

As  for  the  causes  of  this  state  of  things  they  were  of  old  date.  En- 
compassed by  plots,  snares,  and  treasons,  seeing  none  but  enemies 
within  and  without,  around  and  at  its  fdet,  the  Convention  was  obliged 
to  know  every  thing  and  regulate  every  thing.  Accordingly  it  suppressed 
the  communes,  made  its  way  into  the  bosoms  of  families  by  means  of 
its  agents,  and  laying  hold  on  the  whole  life  of  the  citizens,  made  them 
breathe  but  its  own  breath.  Not  content  with  making  the  general  inte- 
rests radiate  toward  itself  (a  plan  which  constitutes  the  force-giving  sys- 
tem of  political  centralization,)  it  had  concentrated  in  its  own  hands  the 
direction  of  all  local  interests — a  course  wherein  consists  the  stifling 
system  of  administrative  centralization. 

Then  came  Napoleon ;  and  he  would  not  separate  the  two  systems, 
.  because,  like  the  Convention,  he  had  need  of  an  all-absorbing  dictator- 
^ip,  men  being  but  the  figures  in  the  calculations  of  his  genius. 

When  Napoleon  was  fettered,  France,  which  moved  in  him,  suddenly 
lost  all  movement  as  a  collective  body.  But  as  Paris  remained  the 
centre  of  all  business  down  to  the  very  smallest,  it  retained  a  tumultu- 
ous agitation  as  a  relic  of  the  empire.  Thus  political  centralization, 
which  is  a  good,  was  dead ;  administrative  centralization,  which  is  an 
evil,  survived:  the  consequence  was  a  peddling  despotism  instead  of 
one  on  a  grand  scale.  An  authority,  whose  very  excesses  were  rich  in 
great  results,  gave  place  to  a  barren,  red-tape  tyranny ;  and  a  govern- 
ment pf  statesmen  was  found  to  have  bequeathed  the  first  nation  in  the 
world  to  a  government  of  clerks. 

The  problem  to  be  solved  was,  therefore,  how  to  establish  political 
centralization  on  large  bases  and  to  destroy  administrative  centraliza- 
tion. In  other  words  it  was  requisite,  in  the  first  place,  to  confer  on  the 
■tate  the  right  of  acting  supremely  in  all  great  matters ;  of  exercising  a 
moral  guidance  over  the  public  mind  through  the  rites  of  religion, 
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education,  paUic  festivities,  and  theatrical  entertainments;  of  estab- 
lishing public  credit  by  the  suppression  of  private  banks;  of  under- 
taking, to  the  exclusion  of  all  private  companies,  the  construction  of 
canals  and  raiIroads>  the  working  of  mines,  &c. ;  and  in  the  second 
place  of  conferring  on  the  commune  the  right  of  providing,  at  its  own 
instance  at  least,  if  not  independently  of  all  control,  for  the  repairs  of 
the  church  and  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  proper  maintenance  of  the  burial 
ground,  and  the  embellishment  of  the  town,  in  a  word  for  all  requisite 
matters  of  a  special  kind. 

Unfortunately  the  chambers  which  attempted  to  deal  with  this  im- 
portant problem,  were  incapable  not  only  of  solving  it,  but  even  of  duly 
propounding  it.  Already  in  ratifying  in  the  charter  the  equality  of  re- 
ligions, liberty  of  teaching,  and  industrial  competition,  they  had  annihi* 
lated  real  "political  centralization  and  stripped  the  state  of  its  most 
natural,  its  highest,  and  its  most  necessary  prerogatives.  To  complete 
this  work  of  folly  nothing  remained  to  be  done  but  to  strengthen  admin- 
istrative centralization  by  taking  from  the  commune  all  freedom  of 
action,  every  principle  of  life.  This  they  did  by  their  law  regarding 
municipal  organization. 

The  discussion  in  the  chamber  of  deputies  was  laborious  and  con- 
fused. The  majority  were  for  having  the  commune  absolutely  depend- 
ent on  the  central  authority.  They  demanded,  consequently,  that  the 
mayor  and  his  adjoints  should  be  named  by  the  king  in  the  principal 
towns,  and  by  the  prefect  in  those  of  less  importance.  With  regard  to 
the  formation  of  the  municipal  council  they  did  not  venture  too  openly 
to  repudiate  the  elective  principle,  but  they  allowed  it  but  a  very  re* 
stricted  application.  The  minority  maintained  that  the  commune  could 
never  be  healthily  organized  until  all  the  inhabitants  should  have  votes 
in  the  election  of  the  mayor,  the  adjoints,  and  the  municipal  councillors. 

The  latter  opinion  was  evidently  conformable  to  the  true  principles  of 
government;  but  those  who  maintained  it  put  forward  the  question  in  a 
bad  shape.  Instead  of  representing  the  commune  in  their  relation  to 
the  whole  body  of  society,  they  defended  them  on  the  ground  of  indi- 
vidual rights.  Instead  of  proving  that  it  was  enough  to  give  a  vigorous 
constitution  to  the  communes,  to  enable  these  to  effect  the  business  of 
the  state  whilst  effecting  their  own,  they,  like  their  adversaries,  set  out 
with  supposing  that  there  existed  a  natural  hostility  between  the  com- 
munes and  the  state.  This  was  a  gratuitous  and  absurd  supposition  on 
the  part  of  the  minority ;  for  in  predicting  a  struggle  and  demanding  that 
theybommunes  should  be  put  in  a  condition  to  carry  it  on  with  vigour, 
ther  minority  seemed  self-conyicted  of  desiring  the  organization  of 
amprchy. 

^The  long  and  confused  discussion  issued,  as  was  to  be  expected,  in  a 
deplorable  vote.  The  decision  come  to  was  as  follows :  the  municipal 
councillors  were  to  be  chosen  by  a  body  of  electors  composed  of  the 
citizens  paying  the  greatest  amount  of  direct  contributions  in  each 
commune,  in  numbers  equal  to  a  tenth  of  the  population  in  communes 
of  a  thousand  souls  and  under.    This  number  was  to  increase  at  the 
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rate  of  five  for  every  hundred  inhabitants  above  one  thousand  and  under 
five  thousand  ;  of  four  for  every  hundred  above  five  thousand  and  under 
fifteen  thousand ;  and  beyond  this  at  the  rate  of  three  per  hundred.  To 
these  electors  qualified  by  their  pecuniary  means,  were  added  certain 
citizens  deemed  to  possess  superior  capacities,  such  as  physicians,  bar- 
risterSy  notaries,  justices,  attorneys,  oflUcers  of  the  national  guard,  func- 
tionaries enjoying  retiring  pensions,  &c. ;  this  class  however  could  only 
exercise  their  electoral  rights  on  condition  of  being  actually  domiciled 
for  a  stated  time  in  the  commune.  The  municipal  councils  were  to  be 
elected  for  six  years,  and  to  consist  of  members  not  under  twenty-five 
yearjs  of  age,  one  half  of  whom  were  to  retire  every  three  years.  The 
mayor  and  his  adjoints  were  to  be  chosen  from  among  the  municipal 
councillors ;  bujt  the  Domination  was  to  rest  with  the  king  in  the  chief 
town  of  each  arrondissement,  and  in  communes  of  three  thousand  in« 
habitants  and  upwards :  and  with  the  prefect  in  the  less  considerable  com- 
munes. Nominated  for  three  years  the  mayors  and  adjoints  were  liable 
to  suspension  by  order  of  the  prefect,  and  to  be  set  aside  by  royal  ordi- 
nance. Lastly,  to  the  prefect  and  sub-prefect  was  committed  the  right 
of  summoning  every  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  municipal  council, 
which  in  such  cases  was  bound  to  confine  itself  to  the  consideration  of 
the  special  object  for  which  it  had  been  called  together. 

This  law,  loaded  with  details  which  it  would  be  tedious  and  useless 
to  enumerate,  excited  universal  uproar.  An  assembly  of  notables, 
dected  by  another  assembly  of  noubles,  and  directed  by  ministerial 
agents,  such  was  the  economy  of  the  new  law ;  that  is  to  say,  it  rested 
the  power  of  ministers  on  nearly  thirty-four  thousand  little  bourgeois 
obligarchies.  All  the  democrats  were  incensed.  What!  they  ex- 
claimed, these  are  the  ways  into  which  they  dare  to  turn  the  course  of 
the  revolution  1  France  then  is  to  pass  under  the  yoke  of  the  leading 
tax-payers  and  place-holders!  What  signify  these  municipal  capacities, 
the  proof  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  tax-gatherer's  list  or  in  a  licenti- 
ate's diploma?  An  attorney  knows  better  than  a  peasant  how  to  deal 
with  a  bundle  of  papers,  but  does  he  better  know  what  relates  to  the  ap- 
portioning of  common  lands,  for  instance,  or  the  economy  of  wood  lands? 
How  arbitrary  and  insolent  are  all  these  clasifications  1  They  declare  a 
man  a  notable  if  he  knows  the  civil  code,  or  has  studied  medicine ;  he 
is  not  one  though  he  be. master  of  architecture,  botany  or  astronomy. 
And  what  are  to  be  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  municipal  councils? 
Since  it  is  thought  fit  to  make  a  classification  of  capacities,  at  least  we 
ought  to  be  told  on  what  objects  these  are  to  be  exercised.  But  no.  The 
range  of  their  functions  is  left  for  future  consideration  ;  so  that,  instead 
of  creating  the  magistracy  for  the  function,  the  function  is  to  be  created 
to  fit  the  magistracy !  To  convert  the  electoral  right  into  a  monopoly, 
is  to  forge  an  instrument  of  tyranny.  It  would  be  better  to  annihilate 
the  elective  principle,  than  to  corrupt  it.  If  the  rich  have  sway  in  the 
municipal  councils,  an  organized  protection  will  have  been  given  to 
thoae  inieresU  thai  have  the  least  need  of  being  protected.  The  ab- 
aniditf  it  manifest  Ihft  iniquity  flagrant 
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The  remonstiances  of  the  legitima lists  were  not  less  keen.  In  that 
list  of  presumed  notabilities,  in  which  the  legislator  enrolled  half-paj 
sub-lieutenants,  they  sought  in  vain  for  tlie  parish  priest,  and  they  were 
amazed  that  the  liberals,  in  their  aristocratic  scorn  of  the  rabble^  had 
visited  alike  with  exclusion  the  village  pastor  and  the  village  blacksmith. 
Invoking  tlie  recollections  of  the  ancien  regime^  they  pointed  to  the  vine- 
dressers, the  barbers,  and  the  agricultural  labourers,  summoned  by  the 
edict  of  May,  1766,  to  take  part  in  the  afllfiirs  of  their  commune ;  and 
from  the  liberalism  of  the  legislators  of  the  day,  they  looked  back  with 
regret  to  that  of  the  comptroller-general,  Laverdy,  who,  nevertheless, 
perished  in  the  revolutionary  tempest 

To  these  criticisms,  the  logic  of  which  each  party  pointed  in  the  direc- 
tion most  favourable  to  its  own  purposes,  were  added  those  of  some  calm 
reflecting  men,  who,  looking  beyond  the  present,  saw  in  this  blind  rapa- 
cious spirit  of  usurpation  on  the  part  of  the  bourgeoisie,  the  germ  of  its 
rain,  and  the  foretokening  of  the  most  afflicting  disorders.  The  new 
law,  in  fact,  paved  the  way  for  the  destruction  of  the  communes,  which 
was  consummated,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  by  the  law  respecting  mu- 
nicipal privileges. 

Thus  from  its  very  first  step  in  the  career  of  legislation,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  bourgeoisie  was  convicfed  of  selfishness  and  want  of  fore- 
sight For,  strange  to  say,  while  such  laborious  ingenuity  was  exerted 
to  methodize  the  oppressions  of  administrative  centralization,  the  last 
vestiges  of  political  centralization  were  effaced.  The  odious,  but  bold 
and  persevering  impulsion  which  the  congregationalists  had  given  to 
society  under  the  Restoration,  gave  place  to  endless  oscillations.  The 
liberals,  the  moment  they  were  victors,  had  made  haste  to  realize  their 
famous  theory  of  atheism  in  the  law,  not  considering  that,  whatever  in 
state  is  taken  from  the  sovereignty  of  God  is  transferred  to  that  of  the 
executioner.  The  equality  of  churches,  (cuUes),*  a  principle  inevitably 
consecrating  the  grossest  charlatanism,  insensibly  conveyed  from  the  in- 
tellects of  men  into  their  consciences  that  confusion  which  arises  out  of 
every  violent  commotion ;  and  liberty  of  teaching,  pompously  proclaim- 
ed, prepared  for  coming  generations  the  melancholy  inheritance  of  the 
rancorous  divisions  with  which  the  existing  generation  was  distracted. 
No  substitute  had  been  provided  for  the  pomps  of  Catholicism,  which 
have  such  potency  over  a  people  governed  through  the  medium  of  their 
souls  and  senses.  The  theatres  were  lefl  to  the  management  of  private 
individuals.  The  chanting  of  processions  no  longer,  even  on  holidays,  rose 
above  the  common  noise  of  the  streets;  and  nothing  was  provided  to 
supply  the  place  of  that  mighty  instrument  of  command,  a  mystic  appeal 
to  the  popular  emotions.  Society,  in  a  word,  only  lived  on  upon  the 
ruins  it  had  made. 

•  We  must  Dot  conPound  liberty  of  conscience  with  the  equality  of  churchcf.  Con- 
science  is  a  santtuiry  which  no  human  power  has  a  right  to  violate ;  but  there  is  a  wide 
difTerence  between  respect  for  individual  and  domestic  faith  and  worship,  and  the  sup- 
pression of  all  religion  qf  the$tal€.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  direct  the  moral,  as  it 
does  the  material  interests  of  society.    If  it  declares  itself  indifferent,  it  abdicates. 
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The  evil,  after  aH,  did  not  flow  exclusively  from  the  intemperance  of 
controversy  and  the  sceptic  indifierence  of  the  new  powers.  The  Re- 
storation had  80  rashly  invoked  sacred  things  in  support  of  wretched 
mundane  vanities ;  it  had  so  compromised  the  divine  majesty  in  its  own 
quarrels,  and  so  accustomed  the  people  to  abhor  heaven  in  the  person  of 
the  priest,  that  impiety  had  assumed  the  character  of  legitimate  resist- 
ance to  oppression.  The  pride  of  the  high  dignitaries  of  the  church, — 
the  avarice  and  cunning  of  the  Jesuits, — the  calculating  fanaticism  of 
the  Congregation, — ^the  intrigues  of  priestcraft^ — had  but  exalted  that 
sentiment  of  independence  which  the  age  of  Voltaire  had  bequeathed  to 
France. 

An  unexpected  event  placed  in  glaring  relief  all  the  horrors  lurking 
in  such  a  state  of  things.  For  some  time  past  the  legitimatists  seemed 
to  be  recovering  confidence.  Their  language  was  daily  becoming  more 
arrogant  Already  they  talked  of  the  return  of  Henry  V.  with  insolent 
assurance,  and  their  presumptuous  desires  put  the  most  singular  inter- 
pretation  on  the  change  observed  in  the  demeanour  of  Louis  Philippe. 
The  Emperor  of  Russia  having  demanded,  as  we  have  seen,  that  M.  de 
Mortemart  should  be  sent  to  him  as  ambassador,  and  the  Palais  Royal 
not  having  dared  to  disobey,  the  legitimatists  spread  a  report  that  Louis 
Philippe  contemplated  resigning  the  crown  to  Henry  V.,  and  that  M.  de 
Mortemart  was  sent  to  Nicolas  to  apprise  him  of  that  design.  At  the 
same  time  factious  demonstrations  had  been  made  in  various  parts.  At 
Rodez,  a  tree  of  liberty  was  pulled  down  by  night ;  the  white  flag  was 
unfurled  at  Collioure;  at  Nimes  they  talked  of  some  national  guards 
over  whom  some  resuscitated  verdets  had  raised  the  cane.  These  facts, 
of  little  importance  in  themselves,  derived  a  certain  alarming  significancy 
from  the  bearing  of  the  beaten  party.  The  clergy,  moreover,  were  be- 
ginning to  bestir  themselves,  and  it  was  clear  to  every  one  that  the  Carl- 
ists  were  about  to  make  some  audacious  trial  of  their  strength  on  the 
first  opportunity. 

The  14th.of  February,  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  the  Due  de 
Berri,  was  at  hand.  The  Gazette  de  France  and  the  Quotidienne 
announced,  that  on  that  day  a  funeral  service  would  he  celebrated  in  the 
church  of  St.  Roch.  The  minister  of  the  interior  wrote  on  the  subject 
to  the  prefect  of  police.  The  minister  of  public  worship  intimated  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Paris  that  the  intended  ceremony  might  provoke  a 
riot.  The  cur^  of  St.  Roch  thought  it  his  duty,  therefore,  to  abstain 
from  holding  the  proposed  service.  It  was  not  so  with  the  cur6  of  St 
Germain  TAuxerrois,  an  old  man  who  had  accompanied  Marie  Antoi- 
nette to  the  scaffold.  On  the  I4th  of  February,  men  posted  on  the  steps 
of  the  church  of  St  Roch  distributed  cards  to  all  comers,  informing 
them  that  the  rendezvous  was  at  St.  Germain  I'Auxerrois.  A  great 
number  of  brilliant  equipages  thronged  the  approaches  to  the  latter 
church.  A  fashionable  crowd  filled  the  sacred  edifice,  cloaking,  under 
the  solemnity  of  an  act  of  public  mourning,  the  satisfaction  of  a 
vengeful  essay,  and  the  funeral  service  began.  At  some  paces  from 
the  spot,  slept  in  their  tombs  those  who  had  fallen  in  July  before  the 
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Louvre.  A  oolleoiion  was  made  in  the  church  for  the  benefit  of  the 
soldiers,  of  the  royal  guards  who  had  been  wounded  in  the  three  days. 
The  ceremony  was  proceeding  quietly  to  its  conclusion,  when  a  young 
man,  going  up  to  the  catafalque  erected  in  the  middle  of  the  church, 
hung  on  it  a  lithographic  portrait  of  the  Due  de  Bordeaux.  A  crown  of 
immortals  was  placed  over  the  portrait,  and  military  men  suspended 
their  decorations  around  it. 

Meanwhile  there  had  gathered  in  the  Place  Sl  Germain  TAuxerrois, 
from  all  quarters  of  Paris,  turbulent  spirits  attracted  by  the  news  of  a 
priestly  plot,  and  following  in  the  wake  of  the  multitude  always  eager 
for  noise.  News  of  what  is  doing  in  the  church  spread ;  the  story 
passes  from  mouth  to  mouth  with  insulting  comments  or  ingenious  ex- 
aggerations. Imprecations  are  soon  heard ;  the  multitude  every  moment 
becomes  more  heated  and  denser.  The  prefect  of  police  having  received 
notice,  hastens  to  the  place,  and  finds  the  ceremony  ended  and  the  con- 
gregation dispersed ;  but  the  tumult  still  increasing,  M.  Baude  orders 
the  municipal  guards  to  be  drawn  up  before  the  doorway,  and  the  iron 
gate  to  be  closed.  A  pale  young  man,  dressed  in  black,  with  loose 
floating  hair,  was  at  this  moment  in  the  place,  mute,  motionless,  and 
appearing  to  gaze  in  scorn  on  the  spectacle  presented  by  the  impatient 
multitude  before  him.  **  Down  with  the  Jesuit !"  cried  a  voice.  Imme- 
diately a  terrible  shout  rent  the  air;  the  young  man  was  surrounded, 
seized,  and  borne  away.  They  were  about  to  throw  him  into  the  river, 
and  he  was  in  the  act  of  struggling  wildly  for  life  on  the  parapet  of  the 
Seine,  when  the  prefect  of  police  rushed  forward  with  some  of  his  men 
to  save  him.  A  fight  began.  It  lasted  more  than  an  hour,  and  Paris 
remained  without  a  prefect  of  police,  whilst  the  crowd,  rolling  like  an 
avalanche  along  the  quays,  and  bursting  from  every  street,  dashed  with 
a  thousand  confused  cries  against  the  doors,  gates,  and  walls  of  the  old 
church. 

It  was  the  government  of  the  bourgeoisie  which  the  Carlists  had 
menaced :  accordingly  this  riot  had  not  the  exclusively  popular  aspect 
belonging  to  that  of  December.  Bourgeois  in  black  coats  and  yellow 
gloves  figured  in  it  in  the  advanced  guard.  The  jocular  impiety  of  the 
young  men  of  the  schools  was  mingled  in  it  with  the  rude  license  of  the 
peopla  The  authorities  themselves  gave  encouragement  to  the  mischief 
by  their  affected  indifference,  their  scandalous  apathy.  It  was  by  order 
of  a  magistrate  of  the  city  that  the  cross  surmounting  the  church  was 
torn  down.  The  troops  seemed  to  hide  themselves.  Every  thing  in  the 
shape  of  constituted  authority  was  absent.  The  national  guard,  so 
zealous  in  protecting  the  shop,  left  the  road  unobstructed  for  the  multi- 
tude rushing  to  the  devastation  of  a  church. 

The  sacred  edifice  was  soon  taken  by  storm,  and  shameful  saturnalia, 
enacted  within  its  walls,  revealed  the  moral  disorder  engendered  by  the 
warfare  waged  for  fifteen  long  years  by  incredulity  against  hypocrisy. 
To  pull  down  the  altar,  break  the  pulpit,  the  balustrades  and  the  confes- 
flionals  to  pieces,  tear  the  religious  paintings,  and  trample  the  rich 
hangings  under  foot,  all  this  was  the  work  of  a  moment  People  laughed, 
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jelled,  and  challenged  each  other  to  daring  acta  of  indeoeacy.  Srnne 
blasphemed  God,  all  howled  curses  against  priests.  The  sacristy  waa 
taken  by  assault,  its  richest  treasures  fell  into  the  hands  of  savage  ImiP 
fooD6>  some  of  whom  were  seen  dancing  in  sacerdotal  vestments.  A 
Bcnall  troop  of  national  guards,  commanded  by  two  citizens  named  Cla- 
vaux  and  Boissiere,  alone  in  this  deplorable  scene  of  riot  represented 
that  principle  of  order  which  had  been  so  brutally  violated,  and  on  tbtt 
occasion  by  the  bourgeoisie.  It  remains  to  be  stated  that  not  a  theft 
was  committed,  not  an  act  of  dishonesty  was  remarked.  A  gilded  eagle 
was  found  among  the  fragments,  and  carefully  carried  to  the  governor 
of  the  Tuilleries.  Amidst  a  greedy  and  unbelieving  society,  disinter- 
estedness had  not  ceased  to  be  the  virtue  of  the  poor. 

The  sack  of  St.  Germain  T  Auxerrois  had  been  preceded  by  the  inva- 
sion of  the  parsonage.  It  was  devastated,  but  the  people  baited  respect- 
fully at  the  threshold  of  an  apartment  situated  on  the  same  floor  as  that 
of  the  cur^.  It  was  inhabited  by  the  Abb4  Paravey,  the  same  who  in 
the  month  of  July  had  pronounced  the  benediction  over  the  cemetery  of 
the  Louvre,  and  prayed  for  those  who  had  fallen  in  fight. 

Meanwhile  the  prefect  of  police,  aAer  rescuing  the  supposed  Jesuit, 
had  gone  to  the  Palais  Royal,  his  mind  violently  agitated  and  his  dress 
in  disorder.  He  found  the  king  perfectly  composed.  In  fact  the  events 
of  the  day  could  not  be  otherwise  than  &vourable  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  new  dynasty.  They  made  manifest  to  the  Garlists  how  idle  were 
their  hopes,  and  to  the  clergy  what  perils  attended  its  obstinate  alliance 
with  a  prostrate  throne.  Again,  the  violence  and  impunity  of  these 
movements  were  a  sufficient  indication  to  foreign  cabinets  how  insur- 
mountable were  the  difficulties  which  the  re-establishment  of  legitimate 
monarchy  would  have  to  encounter  in  France. 

The  king,  however,  thought  it  advisable  to  keep  the  prefect  of  police 
to  dinner,  whereby  he  had  direct  cognizance  of  the  reports  of  the  after- 
noon. Some  of  these  reports  stated  that  the  archbishopric  was  to  be 
attacked  the  next  day ;  others,  that  an  attempt  would  be  made  on  the 
Palais  Royal,  in  accordance  with  instructions  issued  by  the  secret 
societies.  "  We  must  let  the  fire  have  vent,"  said  the  king  to  M.  Baude ; 
"  think  only  of  the  Palais  Royal."  In  consequence  of  this,  the  prefect 
of  police,  immediately  on  his  return  home,  wrote  to  the  commandant  of 
Paris  to  range  all  the  troops  of  the  garrison  round  the  royal  abode,  and 
not  to  order  any  movement,  happen  what  might. 

A  few  shots  were  fired  during  the  night  of  the  14th ;  two  or  three 
posts  were  disarmed,  and  a  gang  of  violent  men  made  an  attempt  on  the 
house  of  M.  Dupin  aiu^,  which  the  authorities  had  barely  time  to  pre- 
vent.    Every  thing  betokened  a  stormy  day  for  the  morrow. 

Immediately  afler  daybreak,  threatening  groups  collected  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Palais  Royal ;  but  all  the  approaches  to  it  were 
sedulously  guarded.  No  measures,  on  the  contrary,  had  been  taken  to 
protect  the  archbishop's  residence.  Mysterious  instigators,  going  among 
the  people,  skilfully  diverted  the  current  of  its  fury,  and  turning  it  from 
the  Palais  Royal,  hurried  it  away  to  the  archiepiscopal  residence.    The 
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drom  had  beat  to  arms  in  the  morning  but  partially  and  negligently,  and 
the  national  guard  had  not  assembled,  its  officers  beinff  absent.  A  detach- 
ment, however,  of  the  Idth  legion,  commanded  by  M.  Fran9oi8  Arago, 
marched  from  the  Pantheon  to  the  Git^,  when,  on  its  reaching  the  little 
bridge,  Goont  de  Clonard,  the  adjutant  of  the  battalion,  in  brandisliing 
his  aabre,  unintentionally  struck  a  roan  of  the  lower  class.  The  poor 
fellow  fell  mortally  wounded.  A  crowd  gathered  round  ^im  in  an 
instant ;  he  was  taken  up  and  carried  through  the  midst  of  th^  multitude 
that  filled  the  Place  du  Parvis,  every  tortgue  crying  out,  **  Vengeance ! 
vengeance  on  the  assassin !"  Gount  de  Glonard  had  vanished  in  the 
oonnision.  M.  Arago  had  the  dying  man  conveyed  to  the  Hotel  Dieu, 
whither  he  accompanied  him ;  but  no  sooner  had  he  come  out  from 
tiie  hospital,  than  he  was  surrounded  and  accused  of  the  murder. 
Hurried  away  towards  the  river,  into  which  he  was  en  the  point  of  being 
thrown,  M.  Arago  owed  his  life  only  to  his  presence  of  mind  ana 
decision.  The  fury  of  the  people,  for  a  moment  allayed,  was  capable 
of  being  rekindled  on  the  least  provocation.  When  M.  Arago  and  his 
men  reached  the  entrance  of  the  garden  where  the  stables  were  situated, 
the  assailants  were  already  in  full  possession  of  the  archbishop's  palace, 
which  they  were  demolishing  with  a  sort  of  frantic  eagerness.  A  body  of 
strong  men,  laying  hold  of  the  iron  grating,  had  bent  it  in  two  by  a 
sudden  violent  puH.  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  the  invaders  were  in 
the  aparUnents,  the  mirrors  and  lustres  were  shivered  to  pieces,  the 
pictures  torn,  the  furniture  broken  up,  and  the  woodwork  torn  from  the 
walls ;  broad  surfaces  of  wall  fell'  flat  in  an  instant,  as  if  by  some  magic 
force ;  rare  books,  costly  manuscripts,  rich  crucifixes,  missals,  vestments, 
and  ornaments  of  every  kind,  were  flung  out  of  every  window,  and  were 
seen  fluttering  through  the  air,  and  falling  into  the  garden.  The  thought 
of  pilfering  never  occurred  to  any  one:  but  all  were  possessed  with  a 
raging  appetite  for  destruction.  Several  companies  of  the  9th  legion, 
commanded  by  M.  de  Schonen,  had  entered  the  premises ;  but  being 
pushed  from  each  other  by  the  irresistible  flood  of  the  rioters,  the 
national  guards  did  nothing  but  wander  her&.and  there  through  the 
ruins,  and  look  on  with  muskets  shouldered  at  this  scene  of  enormous 
devastation.  Here,  as  at  St.  Germain  I'Auxerrois  on  the  preceding  day, 
it  was  the  bourgeois  who  prompted  the  movement  and  set  tlie  example. 
The  loss  to  art  and  science  on  that  day  of  madness  is  incalculable. 
Never  was  devastation  more  extraordinary,  more  complete,  more  rapid, 
or  more  joyously  infatuate ;  for  the  whole  work  was  done  amidst  a 
tremendous  uproar  of  laughter,  jokes,  and  yells. 

M.  Arago  finding  himself  too  weak  to  cope  with  the  rioters,  sent  M. 
Montalivet's  brother  to  the  commandant-general  of  the  national  guard 
of  Paris  to  ask  for  reinforcement.  The  messenger  did  not  return;  he 
wrote  word  that  the  required  succour  would  soon  arrive;  but  it  was 
waited  for  in  vain.  M.  Arago's  surprise  was  extreme ;  he  could  hardly 
ondeestand  the  executive's  making  itself  an  accomplice  in  riot.  Work- 
men being  busy  pulling  down  the  cross  of  the  cathedral,  he  eddeavoured 
to  stop  them ;  whereupon  they  told  him  that  they  were  only  acting  in 
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obedience  to  authority,  and  they  showed  him  an  order  signed  by  the 
mayor  of  the  arrondissement. 

From  the  sack  of  the  archbishop's  palace  to  that  of  the  cathedral  there 
was  bat' a  step.  The  people  threatened  to  force  the  gates  of  Notre 
Dame,  where  some  national  guards,  commanded  by  M.  de  Schonen, 
had  taken  refuge.  Leaving  his  company  in  the  Rue  de  TArcheT^h^, 
M.  Arago  made  his  way  to  the  open  space  in  front  of  the  cathedral,  pas- 
sing through  the  crowd,  over  whom  he  rose  by  a  whole  head,  and, 
pointing  upwards,  he  called  out,  ''You  see  that  cross  rocking  and 
tottering  under  repeated  blows:  the  distance  makes  it  appear  small,  but 
in  reality  its  size  is  enormous.  Will  you  wait  till  it  falls,  and  brings  down 
with  it,  as  it  most  certainly  will,  that  heavy  iron  balustrade?  For<jlod's 
sake  get  out  of  the  way,  or  this  night  many  a  son  will  be  fatherless, 
and  many  a  wife  widowed."  So  saying,  M.  Arago  ran  away  as  if 
terrified ;  the  alarmed  crowd  followed  his  example,  whilst  the  national 
guards,  forewarned  how  to  act,  hurried  into  the  abandoned  space,  and 
posted  themselves  at  all  the  issues.    The  cathedral  was  saved. 

But  the  invaders  of  the  archbishopric  were  pursuing  the  work  of  de- 
molition with  increasing  fury;  whilst  M.  Arago,  witnessing  the  melan- 
choly farce,  thought  of  his  own  weakness  with  shuddering  indignation, 
both  as  a  scholar  and  a  citizen.  Convinced  at  last  that  there  was  a  de- 
liberate purpose  on  the  part  of  the  executive  to  favour  the  riot,  he  was 
about  to  order  his  battalion  to  advance,  with  the  determination  to  en- 
dure all  hazards  rather  than  be  a  party  to  such  gross  supineness,  when 
word  was  brought  him  that  some  persons  of  note  were  going  among  the 
national  guards,  and  persuading  them  to  leave  things  to  take  their  coarse. 
M.  Thiers,  under  secretary  of  state  in  the  ministry  of  finance,  was  par- 
ticularly mentioned  to  him,  and  he  actually  saw  that  individual  walking 
about  before  the  ruins  with  looks  of  satisfaction  and  a  smile  on  his  lips. 

About  three  o'clock  a  legion  of  the  national  guards  appeared,  but  it 
was  only  to  parade  round  the  edifice ;  and  upon  M.  Arago's  requesting 
the  commanding  officer,  M.  Talabot,  to  enter  the  archbishop's  premises, 
in  order  that  the  rioters  might  at  least  be  expelled  from  the  scene  of  de- 
vastation, M.  Talabot  replied,  '*  My  orders  are  to  appear  here  and  march 
back  again." 

Never  was  any  thing  stranger  than  the  appearance  of  Paris  daring 
that  day.  In  every  direction  the  crosses,  were  tottering  on  the  churclh 
tops ;  the  fleurs-de-lys  were  everywhere  effaced.  Heaps  of  papers,  stoles, 
mattrasses,  and  linen  cloths  taking  the  shape  of  drowning  men,  floated 
down  the  Seine.  Fishermen,  leaning  over  their  boats'  sides,  here  and 
there  picked  up  waifs  of  outraged  Catholicism  ;  and  the  bridges  were 
crowded  with  curious  spectators,  flocking  from  all  parts  to  enjoy  the 
sight.  The  people  broke  into  the  Salle  des  Pas  Perdus  in  the  Palais  de 
Justice,  and  was  about  to  pull  down  the  statue  of  Malesherbes,  taking 
it  for  that  of  a  saint,  when  M.  Hortensius  St.  Albin,  a  young  magistrate, 
courageously  rushing  before  the  crowd,  cried  out,  «That  was  a  friend 
to  the  people,"  and  the  image  of  the  venerable  Malesherbes  was  respect- 
ed.   It  was  the  height  of  the  carnival  season :  the  pavement  rattled  un- 
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der  the  carriage-wbeels  in  the  rich  quarters,  and  masks  were  ranning 
tumuUuously  about  the  city.  In  the  e^ning  all  Paris  was  illuminated. 
On  the  spot  where  the  archbishop's  palace  had  stood  the  day  before, 
there  now. remained  nothing  but  ruins. 

Some  days  afterwards,  when  the  public  delirium  had  passed  away,  the 
different  parties  began  with  their  usual  bad  faith  to  accuse  each  other. 
The  legitimatists  charged  the  executive  with  having  itself  instigated  the 
outbreak,  for  which,  according  to  them,  a  religious  ceremony  had  been 
deceitfully  used  as  a  pretext.  The  opposition  liberals  denounced,  not 
the  complicity  of  the  executive,  but  its  weakness,  the  fruit  of  its  dissen- 
sions. The  courtiers,  ashamed  of  the  character  of  their  triumph,  affect- 
ed a  painful  indignation  against  the  Garlists,  a  feeling  which  was  paraded 
with  lying  exaggeration  by  those  who  were  most  intimately  initiated  into 
the  policy  of  the  court.  "  You  are  guilty,  not  only  of  your  own  follies,'^ 
said  the  Journal  des  Dehats,  addressing  the  legitimatists  with  feigned 
indignation,  "  but  likewise  of  the  follies  of  others.  When  William 
ascended  the  throne  of  England  the  Scotch  parliament  assembled  in 
Edinburgh.  The  Earl  of  Dundee  seeing  the  assembly  resolved  to  confer 
the  crown  on  William,  quitted  the  hall.  One  of  his  friends  ran  after 
him  and  said,  'Whither  are  you  going?'  whereupon  the  earUaking  off  his 
hat  and  looking  up  to  heaven  replied, '  Whither  the  shade  of  Montrose 
shall  leail  meJ  Here  was  frankness  and  honour  1  And  you  too,  you 
have  generous  shades  to  lead  you ;  go  whither  the  manes  of  Cathelineau 
and  La  Rochejaquelin  shall  lead  you ;  engage  in^ivil  war !  This  is  better 
than  concocting  obscure  plots." 

These  empty  declamations  of  the  press  were  seconded  by  those  of  the 
tribune,  more  empty  and  more  rancorous  still.  M.  Baude,  being  taken 
violently  to  task  for  his  conduct,  answered  only  with  long  rambling 
speeches,  choosing  rather,  no  doubt,  to  sacrifice  himself  than  to  cast  off 
on  others  a  responsibility  full  of  infamy  and  peril.  The  questioners  did 
not  spare  M.  Montalivet,  the  minister  of  the  interior,  who  defended  him- 
self by  imputing  the  whole  mischief  to  the  negligence  of  the  prefect  of 
the  Seine ;  whilst  the  latter  complained  that  he  had  neither  been  con- 
sulted nor  warned,  and  that  he  had  been  so  comj^etely  set  aside  by  M. 
Montalivet,  that  the  newspapers  alone  had  made  him  acquainted  with 
the  instructions  issued  to  the  mayors  during  the  riot.  A  curious  and 
unseemly  drama  was  now  enacted  in  presence  of  the  attentive  chamber. 
M.  Montalivet  rushed  a  second  time  to  the  tribune,  and  with  fierce  ges- 
ticulation and  flashing  eyes  arrogantly  insulted  the  susceptibiUty  on  points 
of  etiquette  that  set  his  inferior  in  array  against  him  ;  and  Odilon  Barrot, 
from  his  place,  flung  his  resignation  as  it  were  at  the  minister  with  an 
air  of  mingled  scorn  and  irritation.  For  some  days  the  debate  was  car- 
ried on  between  the  leaders  of  the  bourgeoisie  with  an  exasperation  of 
manner  that  plainly  bespoke  the  anarchy  prevailing  among  all  the  new 
powers.  Dupin  ain^  and  Lafayette,  Guizot  and  Laffitte,  in  turns  re- 
proached each  other  with  the  evils  of  a  state  of  things,  which  they  all 
agreed  in  representing  as  gloomy,  uncertain,  and  fearful. 

Arbitrary  force  is  but  a  form  of  anarchy.    In  order  to  mislead  the 
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public  the  execative  displayed  a  reckless  spirit  of  violence.  It  arrested 
republicans  and  legitimatists  without  any  serious  grounds  for  doing  so, 
and  thus  afforded  its  enemies  an  opportunity  of  declaring  tbemselYes  per- 
secuted. Rash  conduct  this ;  for  nothihg  is  more  revolting  than  weak- 
ness exceeding  in  its  passionate  excesses  the  rights  even  of  strength. 
The  arrest  of  M.  Ouvrard  would  probably  have  excited  less  vehement 
recriminations.  It  was  reported  that  this  celebrated  financier  gambled 
on  the  stock  exchange  on  his  own  account  and  on  that  of  Talleyrand, 
whb  it  was  asserted  secretly  communicated  to  him  every  important  news 
from  London.  He  had  been  speculating  largely  on  a  fall  since  1830, 
and  he  was  supposed  to  have  a  direct  interest  in  all  po^blic  disturbances. 
To  those  who  put  faith  in  that  opinion  the  co-operation  of  a  gambler  in 
the  troubles  of  February  seemed  quite  a  matter  of  course,  inasmuch  as 
hatred  of  the  crucifix  and  outrage  to  heaven  might,  according  to  the 
times,  furnish  aids  to  a  very  lucky  speculation  for  a  fall  in  the  funds. 
Certain  it  is,  that  in  consequence  of  a  report  from  the  prefect  of  police 
an  order  was  issued  to  arrest  M.  Ouvrard :  but  he  contrived  to  evade 
pursuit. 

Meanwhile  the  crosses  had  everywhere  been  pulled  down  under  the 
very  eyes  of  4he  authorities:  and  they  let  all  this  be  done,  insensible  to 
the  philosophic  import  of  a  gibbet  which  the  world  adored  as  a  sublime 
and  affecting  symbol  of  devotedness. 

It  is  true  that  the  proscription  of  the  crosses  was  associated  in  the 
minds  of  the  voters  with  that  of  the  fleurs-de-lys.  But  if  war  against 
the  latter  on  the  part  of  daring  innovators  was  naturally  conceivable,  it 
was  much  less  so  on  the  part  of  men  who  were  bent  on  setting  the  pres- 
tige of  monarchical  usages  in  opposition  to  the  inroads  of  the  modern 
spirit.  The  court  nevertheless  consented  to  renounce  the  emblem. 
Doubly  faithless,  to  its  family  reminiscences  and  to  those  of  the  monarchy, 
it  suffered  the  rioters  insultingly  to  scrutinize  the  armorial  bearings  of 
Gond^,  and  to  deface  the  shield  of  Dugnesclin.  An  ordinance  appeared 
in  the  Momieur  giving  a  more  bourgeois  aspect  to  the  arms  of  the  state. 
The  king's  carriages  issued  from  the  Palais  Royal  with  the  arms  erased, 
and  the  descendant  of  the  Capets  had  the  fleur-de-lys  removed  that  or- 
namented the  iron  balustrade  of  his  dwelling. 

These  acts  of  condescension  were  intended  to  please  the  bourgeoisie* 
which  did  indeed  appear  flattered  by  them  :  but  they  were  disapproved 
of  by  those  leading  men,  who  looked  on  a  policy  of  expediency  as  one 
destitute  of  dignity,  M.  ChamboUe,  the  secretary  to  the  president  of  the 
chamber  of  deputies,  called  on  Casimir  P^rier  whilst  these  things  were 
going  on.  "  Well,"  said  Pcrier,  with  a  warmth  of  expression  which 
decency  compels  us  to  modify,  **  so  the  king  gives  up  his  armorial  bear- 
ings? It  was  the  day  afler  the  revolution  he  should  have  adopted  that 
course,  and  I  advised  him  to  do  so,  that  did  I !  But  no.  He  would  not 
then  hear  of  effacing  those  fleur-de-lys  to  which  he  is  more  attached  than 
the  elder  line.  And  now  a  riot  shows  itself  under  the  windows,  and 
behold  you,  he  pitches  his  scutcheon  into  the  kennel !" 

Since  the  15th  of  February,  Paris  had  been  in  a  state  of  raging  fever. 
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the  intensity  of  which  was  displayed,  but  not  exhausted,  by  several  tu* 
multuous  movements.  In  one  of  these,  excited  by  a  false  reporU  that 
the  Poles  had  been  defeated,  the  Russian. ambassador  was  insulted, 
and  the  windows  of  his  hotel  were  broken  with  stones.  But  demonstra? 
tions  more  worthy  of  France  testified  her  sympathy  in  the  cause  of  Po* 
land :  a  great  number  of  students  traversed  the  city  at  the  appeal  of  M. 
Allier,  in  sad  and  thoughtful  silence;  they  carried  a  tricolour  flag  hune  with 
crape  and  laid  it  on  the  graves  dug  at  the  foot  of  the  Louvre.  About 
the  same  time  some  poor  workmen  assembled  in  the  environs  of  the 
Palais  Royal.  These  men  did  not  turn  out  into  the  streets  to  pull  down 
crosses  and  deface  monuments,  or  to  desecrate  the  altar  with  carnival 
orgies;  they  only  shouted  Work  and  bread  I  They  were  charged  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet 

As  for  the  king  he  never  failed  on  the  day  afler  popular  commotions 
to  show  himself  in  places  of  public  resort,  accompanied  by  his  children  : 
thus  he  accustomed  the  minds  of  men  to  confound  the  r&establiahment 
of  order  with  the  preservation  of  his  person  and  his  race* 

The  court  had,  as  means  of  evading  the  angry  assaults  of  the  opposi* 
tion,  not  only  the  obscurity  that  still  hung  over  patt  of  its  policy,  but 
likewise  the  increasing  unpopularity  of  the  chamber,  and  above  all  the 
unpopularity  of  the  men  who  led  it. 

Of  these  the  most  influential  was  Dupin  ain^.  The  majority  of  the 
chamber,  composed  of  bourgeois  of  little  refinement  of  mind  or  manners, 
liked  M.  Dapin  ain^  for  his  impatient  gesturesi  bis  abrupt  movements, 
his  bitter  and  spiteful  rusticity,  hw  expressive  and  harsh  features,  an 
eloquence,  the  acrimony  of  which  was  never  tempted  by  any  considera- 
tion, a  certain  manner  of  presenting  a  subject,  as  narrow  as  it  was  pic- 
turesque, a  happy  common  sense,  and  a  knack  of  gracing  commonplace 
ideas  and  vulgar  sentiments  by  a  decisive  sally  or  a  quick  and  subtle 
turn.  He  had  the  endowments  and  the  defects  that  obtain  success  in 
an  assembly  of  lawyers  and  shop-keepers :  for  his  appetite  for  money 
took  the  siupe  of  economical  principles ;  he  talked  with  turbulence  of 
protecting  order,  and  angrily  professed  a  false  theory  of  moderation. 
Unscrupulously  devoted  to  the  king,  he  played  the  courtier  with  a  rude- 
ness that  masked  the  meanness  of  the  part.  Shallow  observers  easily 
mistook  the  petulant  fits  of  his  sulky  devotedness  for  independence,  and 
the  services  rendered  by  M.  Dupin  to  the  court  were  but  the  more  valu- 
Me  in  consequence.  He  was  the  orator  best  suited  to  the  pplicy  of  the 
palace,  because  he  admirably  followed  its  changing  phases,  thanks  to  an 
excessive  versatility  of  opinion  and  to  his  habits  as  a  lawyer.  In  the 
chamber,  M.  Dupin  upheld  the  prerogatives  of  the  national  representa- 
tion with  a  lofty  tone,  a  jealous  zeal  that  resembled  the  impetuous  tem- 
per of  the  old  parliamentarians ;  but  instead  of,  like  them,  defending  the 
privileges  of  parliament  against  the  king,  Dupin  defended  them  against 
the  people.  In  addition  to  all  this  he  seemed  to  have  inherited  all  the 
animosity  of  the  old  magistracies  against  the  noblesse  depee  and  the 
priesthood.  Strict  conscientiousness  and  consistency  apart,  Dupin  was 
a  jansenist  in  politics. 
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An  assembly  personified  in  such  a  man  was  the  true  impress  of  the 
balk  of  the  boargeoisie ;  and  it  may  be  conceived  how  odious  it  must 
have  been  to  all  those  whose  hearts  had  been  exalted  and  whose  desires 
had  been  enlarged  by  the  revolution  of  July.  Loud,  therefore,  were 
the  outcries  against  it  from  all  quarters.  It  was  reproached  with  having 
remained  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  the  name  of  a  principle  that  rendered 
it  illegitimate ;  with  having  made  its  own  importance  survive  the  circum- 
stances it  used  as  a  pretext  for  its  usurpation.  It  was  reproached  with 
its  antipathy  to  the  real  workmen  of  the  revolution  by  which  it  profited, 
with  its  selfishness,  its  pride,  for  Which  its  capacity  afforded  little  justifi- 
cation, and  its  scorn  for  the  people,  whose  interests  it  neglected  and 
whose  will 'it  refused  to  consult.  The  dissolution  of  the  chamber  was 
soon  the  subject  of  every  conversation,  and  the  point  of  contest  between 
all  parties. 

Laffitte,  the  president  of  the  council,  was  more  interested  than  any 
one  else  in  the  speedy  dissolution  of  the  chamber.  Isolated  in  the  min- 
istry since  the  retirement  of  Dupont  de  TEure,  surrounded  by  colleagues 
who  talked  of  resistance  when  he  talked  of  movement,  without  influence 
over  the  affairs  of  the  interior,  which  Montalivet  himself  ruled  only  in  a 
subordinate  capacity,  and  over  foreign  affairs  which  obeyed  a  guidance 
blindly  seconded  by  S^bastiani,  without  any  other  consolation  than  the 
flashes  of  an  expiring  popularity,  Laffitte  contemplated  with  secret 
anguish  of  heart  the  downfal  of  his  hopes.  The  evidences  of  an  august 
friendship  no  longer  satisfied  his  mind,  which  had  now  grown  suspicious, 
and  he  would  gladly  have  retired  to  private  life,  a  step  demanded  by  his 
pecuniary  interests,  if  he  had  not  been  stayed  by  the  belief  that  his  coun- 
try had  still  need  of  him,  that  last  affecting  illusion  of  too  easy  a 
patriotism. 

But  tliat  illusion  was  soon  to  be  dissipated  for  ever.  Laffitte,  as  we 
have  said,  did  not  differ  essentially  in  opinion  from  the  majority  of  the 
chamber.  Nevertheless  he  had  what  it  wanted,  an  honourable  inclina- 
tion to  draw  near  to  the  people,  to  serve  its  cause  timidly,  and  to  merit 
its  esteem.  For  this  he  was  not  forgiven.  Many  besides,  thought  to 
flatter  the  king  by  waging  war  on  a  man  to  whom  he  owed  so  much 
gratitude. 

The  chamber  and  the  ministry,  therefore,  felt  their  existence*  alike 
threatened,  and  it  became  necessary  to  provide  beforehand  for  the  crisis 
that  was  foreseen.  Nothing  was  talked  of  in  the  salons^  the  newspapers, 
at  the  stock  exchange,  and  in  all  places  of  public  resort,  but  the  disso- 
lution of  the  chamber,  and  the  mode  in  which  a  new  one  should  be 
formed.  The  question  was  a  serious  one ;  none  more  so  could  have 
been  raised.  The  point  at  issue  was  the  supremacy  of  the  people  by 
means  of  universal  suffrage,  or  that  of  the  bourgeoisie  through  an  elec- 
toral system,  founded  on  property.  Every  party  felt  that  a  most  de- 
cisive moment  was  at  hand,  and  "  Electoral  Reform !"  was  the  cry  on 
all  sides. 

Strictly  adhering  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  and  reasoning  logi- 
cally from  that  principle,  the  republicans  demanded  the  right  of  aaffiage 
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for  every  citizen ;  tliey  showed  the  strength  and  imposing  dignity  that 
would  belong,  by  its  very  nature,  to  an  assembly  deriving  its  legitimacy 
from  the  will  of  a  whole  people ;  as  the  law  ought  to  be  made  for  all, 
they  could  not  conceive  why  it  should  not  be  made  by  all ;  they  showed 
how»  if  the  legislative  authority  were  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the 
rich,  it  would  become  a  club  to  beat  down  the  poor  to  the  ground,  and 
they  conjured  the  nation  to  beware  of  the  tyranny  of  the  law,,  more  dan- 
gerous than  that  of  a  man,  because  it  endures  longer,  and  is  felt  by  more 
victims  simultaneously.  The  tyranny  of  a  man  is  capricious,  like  every 
individual  passion;  it  has  its  moments  of  intermission,  sometimes  it 
prudently  retraces  its  steps.  Its  duration,  moreover,  can  be  measured 
and  defined.  Where  Vitellius  ends,  Vespasian  begins.  The  tyranny  of 
the  law,  on  the  other  hand,  borrows  from  the  solemnity  of  certain  conse- 
crated forms  a  character  of  strength  and  permanence  that  renders  it  more 
imposing  and  less  easy  to  destroy,  and  that  makes  its  cessation  depend, 
not  on  a  personal  contingency,  but  on  a  social  concussion. 

The  cause  of  universal  sufirage,  earnestly  advocated  by  the  republi- 
cans, was  seconded  with  less  ardour  by  the  legitimatists.  But  as  the 
views  of  these  two  parties  were  different,  so  likewise  were  the  modes  of 
practice  proposed  by  them.  The  legitimatists  wished  for  election  in  two 
degrees,  fully  assured  that  it  would  place  the  government  of  society  at 
the  disposal  of  the  great  local  influences,  the  rural  population  being  sub- 
jected to  the  ascendancy  of  wealth  by  its  necessities,  and  to  that  of  the 
clergy  by  its  ignorance. 

The  bourgeoisie,  by  the  representatives  of  its  political  strength,  de- 
fended itself  with  less  sincerity  than  passion.  The  writers  who  were 
utterly  devoted  to  its  interests  did  not  hesitate  to  deny  the  people  that 
electoral  aptitude  which  had  yet  been  conceded  to  it  by  Montesquieu, 
the  first  publicist  of  constitutional  monarchy;  they  exaggerated  the 
physical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  universal  suffrage,  and  reviving  the 
worst  recollections  of  the  reign  of  terror,  without  taking  into  account  the 
exceptional  circumstances  that  had  made  it,  at  one  time,  a  means  of 
safety,  at  another  an  incentment  to  heroism,  they  dwelt  on  the  tumul- 
tuous, savage,  and  almost  always  bloody  character  displayed  by  mob 
supremacy. 

Thus  appeared,  ifi  the  broadest  light,  the  enormous  mistake  which  had, 
in  the  month  of  July,  1830,  united  the  bourgeoisie  and  the  people  in  a 
conunon  sentiment  of  anger.  At  every  step,  it  became  more  and  more 
manifest,  that  the  only  aim  of  the  bourgeoisie  in  1830  had  been  to  uphold 
its  own  privileges  against  the  league  of  the  throne,  the  nobility,  and  the 
clergy ;  so  that  the  recent  revolution  had  not  even  caused  a  transfer  of 
the  oppressor's  rod  to  other  hands. 

Under  the  Restoration,  it  had  been  necessary  to  pay  300fr.  of  direct 
contribution  to  be  an  elector,  and  lOOOfr.  to  be  eligible;  this  was  the 
system  which  the  liberals  wished  to  have  still  subsist.  Only  the  liberals 
of  the  nuwemmt  section  desired  that  the  amount  should  be  diminished  a 
certain  small  degree;  those  of  the  resistance,  that  the  abatement  should 
be  not  quite  so  much.     A  manifestly  frivolous  dispute ! 
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The  prof  et  de  hi,  so  impatiently  expected,  was  presented  at  last  The 
ministry  proposed  to  the  chamber-^lst,  to  lower  the  rate  of  eligihiHty 
fix>m  lOOOfir.  to  500fr.;  2d]y,  to  doui>le  the  number  of  electors  by  grant- 
ing to  each  department  an  invariable  number  of  electors,  consisting  of 
those  paying  the  largest  amount  of  taxes.  A  system  like  this  was  not  at 
all  at  variance  with  the  political  privileges  of  the  bourgeoisie,  such  as 
they  had  been  established  by  the  charter  of  1814;  it  only  accommodated 
them  to  the  change  introduced  since  then  into  the  distribution  of  landed 
property,  by  the  uninterrupted  subdivision  of  patrimonies.  The  majorily 
of  the  chamber,  however,  became  alarmed.  With  the  blindness  natural 
to  selfish  interests,  it  thought  itself  threatened  in  its  free  enjoyment  of 
monopoly,  and  a  committee  appointed  by  it  decided  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  old  electoral  law,  with  this  exception,  that  the  rate  of  eligibility 
should  be  reduced  from  lOOOfr.  to  750fr.,  and  the  electoral  rate  from 
300fr.to240fr. 

This  scheme  of  reform  accorded  with  the  sentiments  of  tha  majority 
of  -the  chamber,  precisely  because  it  was  absurd  and  nugatory.  But 
was  there  not  danger  in  adopting  it?  for  the  controversy  provoked  by 
the  electoral  law  had  grown  extremely  acrimonious  and  violent.  Speak* 
ing  of  the  labours  of  the  committee,  the  Qazetie  de  France  said:  "  Be- 
fore the  revolution,  300fr. ;  after  the  revolution,  240fr. ;  difierence  in 
favour  of  the  revolution,  60fr.;"  and  the  legitimatists,  following  up  this 
sarcasm  with  bitter  raillery,  mocked  at  the  barren  inutility  of  popular 
insurrections.  The  republicans,  more  sincere  than  ihe  legitimatists, 
were  not  behind  them  in  zeal,  and  the  doctrine  of  universal  snfirage 
which  they  preached,  gained  ground  with  rigorous  thinkers,  and  kindled 
disinterested  souls;  because  it  was  a  simple,  decisive,  logical  doctrine, 
free  from  all  shuffling  and  concealment,  and  one  that  forcibly  appealed 
to  the  most  active  passion  of  humanity-^namely,  the  love  of  equality. 
To  defy  that  passion  might  have  been  hazardous ;  to  tamper  with  it,  and 
flatter  it  by  seeming  concessions,  was  a  prudent  and  dexterous  course. 
The  fixing  the  electoral  rate  at  SOOfr.  was,  therefore,  in  general  approved 
of  by  the  press,  and  the  same  sentiments  soon  prevailed  in  the  chamber. 
Lafayette  publicly  avowed  his  adhesion  to  them,  at  the  same  time  ad* 
mitting  his  leaning  to  a-  much  more  ample  system;  and  M.  de  Sade 
embodied  them  in  an  amendment,  in  the  sitting  of  the  25|h  of  February. 
On  that  day  several  members  of  the  majority  were  absent.  The 
minority,  siding  with  M.  de  Sade,  wished  in  consequence  to.  close  the 
debate  and  hasten  to  a  division.  Thereupon,  with  one  of  tboa^  petty 
subterfuges,  of  which  the  parliamentary  history  of  the  bourgeoisie  was 
to  ftttnish  but  too  many  examples,  M.  Benjamin  Delessert,  who  filled  the 
president's  chair,  put  on  his  hat  and  arbitrarily  adjourned  the  chamber. 
But  tricks  like  this  usually  turn  out  to  the  disadvantage  of  those  who 
resort  to  them.  In  this  instance  the  opposition  became  only  more  ani- 
mated ;  the  movement  journals  redoubled  their  energy,  and  the  next  day 
the  200fr.  clause  was  voted  by  a  majority  made  up  of  the  left  of  the 
chamber,  the  right,  and  a  part  of  the  centre,  which  had  been  intimidated 
by  the  press.    The  reduction  of  the  rate  of  digibility  to  500fr.  was  a 
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second  yictory  achieved  by  the  movement  liberals  over  the  resisUmce 
party.  But  here  ^nded  the  concessions  of  the  majority.  The  ministry 
had  proposed  that,  besides  the  electors  qualified  by  the  amount  of  their 
taxes,  there  should  be  added  to  the  lists  a  certain  number  of  citizens, 
whose  profesdions  seemed  to  prove  their  capacity.  Not  content  with 
inordinately  restricting  the  compass  of  these  additions,  and  visiting  with 
insuking  exclusion  the  titular  professors  of  the  faculties  of  law,  and 
medicine,  of  the  sciences,  and  letters,  the  notaries,  avociUs,  avomisj  ju»- 
tices,  &c.,  the  majority  refused  to  admit  as  electors  officers  retired  on  a 
pension  of  1200ir.,  or  the  members  and  correspondents  of  the  institute, 
except  on  condition  of  their  paying  lOOfr.  direct  taxes,  that  is  to  say, 
half  the  ordinary  rattf.  This  last  enactment,  adopted  at  the  suggestion 
of  M.  J.  de  La  Rochefoucauld,  appeared  ridiculous,  and  was  so  esteemed 
by  public  opinion ;  but  it  had  its  significance,  clear,  serious,  and  pro- 
found. Thenceforth  there  was,  for  France,  no  possibility  of  mistaking 
the  nature  of  the  yoke  prepared  for  her.  To  condemn  intellect  to  yield 
the  priority  to  wealth,  and  to  found  on  the  possession*  of  some  acres  of 
land,  (acquired  often  by  inheritance  or  by  fraud,  by  unjust  lawsuits,  or 
jobbing)  the  pledges  of  morality  and  enlightenment  required  of  those 
who  should  exercise  soverei^^nty,  was  telling  plainly  enough  to  what  a 
goal  the  nation  was  to  be  driven.  The  love  of  money  subsisted  in  the 
moral  constitution  of  society ;  the  tyranny  of  money  passed  into  its 
institutions,  and  the  transformation  of  society  became^ts  decay.  Honest 
minds  must  have  been  struck  with  sad  forebodings,  for  a  totally  new 
kind  of  sway  was  about  to  press  upon  the  people,  without  consoling  it 
by  dazzling  its  senses.  Now,  for  a  great  nation,  a  crushing  tyranny  is 
better  than  one  that  humiliates  it. 

After  all,  the  legislators  of  the  bourgeoisie  had  forgotten  that  they 
lived  in  A  country  in  which  competition  wa^tiringing  daily  down,  more 
and  more,  the  level  of  fortunes  consisting  in  real  estates,  and  one  in 
which  the  civil  code  sanctioned  the  uvrfimited  subdivision  of  patrimo- 
nies. They  had  not  reflected,  that  ^e  more  the  soil  should  become 
divided,  the  fewer  proprietors  there  would  be  in  a  condition  to  pay  200fr. 
of  taxes.  What  would  be  more  ^imerical  than  to  endeavour  to  render 
political  power  fixed  and  immoveable,  by  founding  it  on  property,  when 
the  latter  had  become  excesrfvely  fluctuating?  The  electoral  law,*  as 
adopted,  established,  therefifre,  a  glaring  contradiction  between  the  poli- 
tical,and  the^ivil  institutions  of  France,  and  real  statesmen  would  have 
foreseen  that  the  qualification  would  destroy  the  code,  if,  sooner  or  later, 
the  code  did  not  destroy  the  qualification. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  political  power  of  the  bourgeoisie  was  set  up  on 
its  base,  at  least  for  a  certain  time.  As  for  its  material  power,  the  law 
respecting  the  national  guard  had  already  provided  for  this.f  That  law 
opened  with  characteristic  words;  <*  The  national  guard  is  instituted  to 
defend  the  constitutional  royalty."    It  allowed  of  inscribing  in  the  re- 

*  Ptned  bj  the  depotief,  March  9,  1831,  and  bj  the  peen  on  the  16th  of  April 
Ibllowioff. 
t  Jan.  6, 1831. 
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serve  those  to  whom  the  ordinary  servioe  would  be  seriouaiy  inconve- 
nienti  and  it  icDpoaed  on  the  national  guardaman  himself  the  cost  of  his 
equipment,  which  was  to  be  regulated  by  future  orders.  The  general 
tendency  of  these  dexterous  arrangements  was  to  eiclude  from  the  oirii 
army  the  numerous  class  of  proletaries,  which  was  regarded  with  dread 
by  the  rich. 

After  having  taken  such  precautions  the  chamber  offered  no  strenuous 
resistance  to  those  who  urged  a  dissolution.  Being  almost  sure  of  being 
re>elected|  its  disinterestedness  cost  it  little.  But  before  it.separated  it 
bad  the  gratification  of  witnessing  the  fall  of  the  Laffitte  ministry,  the 
circumstances  of  which  event  merit  being  set  forth  in  detail. 

We  have  described  the  shock  given  to  the  world  in  1830.  No  where 
had  this  been  more  vividly  felt  than  in  Italy.  On  every  side  the  Italian 
patriots  bestirred  themselves.  One  of  them,  the  celebrated  and  unfortu- 
nate Menotti,  had  long  been  the  friend  of  Francis  IV.,  Duke  of  Modena, 
and  they  had  togetlier  concerted  projects,  the  aim  and  end  of  which  was 
for  the  one  the  acquisition  of  a  crown,  for  the  other  the  independence 
of  Italy.  It  has  been  supposed  that  their  common  hopes  lepoeed  on 
secret  engagements,  entered  into  in  France  by  high  personages. 

A  conversation  held  by  the  Duke  of  Modena  with  M.  Misley  in  the 
month  of  October,  in  a  secret  nook  of  the  ducal  palace,  may  afford  an 
idea  of  that  prince's  sentiments.  The  duke  received  the  conspirator  with 
extreme  affability.  **  You  may  open  your  whole  soul  to  me,"  he  said  ; 
'*  my  word  of  honour^  which  I  here  pledge  you,  secures  you  from  all 
danger."  M.  Misley  replied  that  his  confidence  was  entire ;  that  the 
readiness  with  which  he  had  consented  to  such  an  interview  was  proof 
of  that,  since  no  one  was  ignorant  that  his  principles  were  republican. 
"  It  is  on  account  of  those  principles  and  the  manner  in  which  you  have 
upheld  them,"  replied  the  prince,  ".that  you  possess  my  thorough  esteem.'' 
And,  as  the  conversation  led  him  to  speak  of  the  Italian  liberals  in 
general,  he  declared  that  the  pmrt  he  had  been  forced  to  take  on  him  in 
Italy  forbade  him  the  hope  of  seeiqgthe  liberals  rally  around  him,  those 
of  La  Romagna  especially,  who  ver>  unjustly  imputed  all  their  misfor- 
tunes  to  him.  M.  Misley  took  pains  to  persuade  the  duke  that  the  com- 
mittees formed  in  France  and  England,  and  the  Romsgnol  leaders 
themselves  waited  only  for  proofs  of  the  integrity  of  his  intentions.  But 
the  duke  appeared  to  fear  that  instead  of  crowning  him  a  constitutional 
king,  the  Italian  patriots  would  make  the  revolution  issue  in  a  republic. 
He  closed  the  interview  by  commissioning  M.  Misley  with  his  thanks  to 
all  the  brave  patriots  who  had  granted  him  their  confidence.  He  desired 
them  luck  in  their  hazardous  enterprise,  and  desired  that  '*  he  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  proving  that  he  was  a  good  Italian,  and  Teady  fo 
sacrifice  every  thing  for  the  real  welfare  of  his  country.  A^t  witli  pru- 
dence," he  said,  as  he  dismissed  M.  JJjIisley,  '*  and  come  and  see-  tsm  ^ 
before  you  set  out  for  Paris." 

Thus  the  Duke  of  Modena  secretly  enconrased  insurrection,  yet  with- 
out committing  himself,  and  in  a  manner  adapted  to  secure  l^mself 
under  any  event,  according  to  the  wonted  course  of  princes.  ^ 
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Meaotti  was  not  completely  the  dupe  of  these  tactics ;  bat  the  doke^s 
name  was  useful  to  him  by  giving  more  importanoe  to  his  projects,  and 
by  enabling  him  to  confirm  waviering  patriots  in  their  steadfastness  to  a 
cause  which  could  show  so  high  a  name  in  its  list  of  supporters.  He» 
therefore,  kept  up  a  close  correspondence  with  the  Duke  of  Modena. 
purposely  exaggerated  the  advantage  of  such  a  political  friendship,  and 
thus  gavcf  a  sort  of  official  character  to  that  recruiting  of  conspirators 
which  was  then  the  great  business  of  his  life.^ 

But  in  the  strange  game  played  by  these  two  men  against  each  other, 
the  Duke  of  Modena  dealt  with  deep  and  abominable  dissimulation. 
Whilst  Menotti  was  boldly  and  laboriously  defending  the  duke's  good 
faith,  which  the  more  suspicious  friends  of  the  former  repeatedly  called 
in  question,  the  duke  only  thought  of  being  guided  by  events.  Prepared 
with  equal  readiness  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  conspirators,  should 
they  prove  the  stronger,  or  to  become, "in  the  other  alternative,  the  most 
cruel  of  their  enemies,  be  wsited  until  France  should  declare  herself. 

The  chief  opposition  leaders  in  Franca  made  no  secret  of  their  symi* 
pathy  with  the  cause  of  Italy ;  and  the  principle  of  non-intervention  pro^ 
claimed  in  the  face  of  the  world  by  M.  Laffitte,  seemed  likely  to  remain 
inviolate.  But  behind  the  ostensible  policy  of  France  was  there  not  a 
secret  policy,  the  views  of  which  wera  opposed  to  the  most  solemn 
declarations  of  the  French  ministers?  Were  there  not  furtive  commu- 
nications, through  which  the  cabinet  of  the  Palais  Royal  became  pledged 
to  the  court  of  Vienna  ?  The  Duke  of  Modena  learned  this  or  believed 
it,  for  his  purposes  suddenly  cbanged»  and  this  change  was  manifested 
by  the  most  infamous  manflBttvre8.t 

*  Meootti*8  secret  correspondeDce  hai  been  commttpicatAd  to  us.  The  following  is 
his  letter  to  M.  Misley,  then  in  Paris. 

**  My  brother  will  have  informed  yoa  of  my  r«<orn  to  Florence.  I  have  had  a  long 
intervieyir  with  — -,  and  we  have  arranged  •^«fy  thing  very  well.  On  my  return,  1 
went  to  the  duke  to  keep  him  fast  in  this  ss^fle  position.  He  was  sattsaed  with  me,  and 
I  with  him.  I  hope  I  have  succeeded  iv  'nducing  him  to  perform  some  acts  of  grace  for 
the  new  year ;  but  I  believe  nothinir  «iAtil  I  see  it.    Every  thing  is  quiet  here,  and  all  is 

r»ing  on  for  the  best.  It  was  impo'wble  to  proceed  rightly  without  a  cenUe ;  besides, 
was  not  enough,  single  handed,  for  ever^  thing.  La  Romagna  continues  to  be  in  the 
greatest  fermentstion ;  but  it  will  not  stir.  Are  the  Piedmontese  definitively  agreed 
with  us  f    Adieu.    I  am  impatient  for  ilews  from  you.*> 

Another  letter  from  Menotti,  dated  January  2, 1831 : 

*<  The  only  thing  we  want  is  money,  and  with  money  be  assured  we  might  effect  the 
movement  whenever  we  chose.  The  old  liberals  who  have  money  will  not  give  any. 
No  matter.  This  will  not  discourage  us  or  slacken  our  eiertions.  The  duke  persists 
in  bis  determination.to  let  things  proceed ;  so  we  live  as  it  were  in  a  republic.  It  is  said 
that  Maximilian  (the  duke's  brother),  will  come  here.  I  do  not  believe  it.  All  is  qniet 
in  Italy.  Will  France  interfere  in  case  the  Austrians  cross  the  Po  f  This  is  what  we 
want  by  ail  jneaae  to  know.  ()rganiie  yourselves  as  well  as  yon  can.  We  must  have 
Pterimoot  'Qel  the  Union  decided  on*    Adieu.>> 

t  Do  the  7th  of  January,  1831,  Menotti  wrote  thus  to  M.  Mislev : 

'<  I  am  this  nibinent  arrived  in  Bologna.  I  must  tell  you  that  the  duke  is  a  downright 
rastal  (birboMiti,  1  vras  in  danger  of  Ming  killed  yesterday.  The  duke  has  had  a  report 
spread,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  sanfe<usta  (an  anti-liberal  faction),  that  yoa 
and  I  are  agents  paid  (br  forming  centres,  and  denouncing  them.  So  fully  was  this 
believed  in  lologna,  that  I  narrowly  escaped  assassination.  The  fact  is,  that  the  whole 
faee  of  Romagna  has  become  changed  within  a  week,  but  it  will  come  back  to  me. . . . 
Now  tkkt  I  know  I  am  regarded  as  an  agent  of  the  dnke*s,  I  will  conduct  myself  lo 
warily  as  to  attain  my  ends  without  forfeiting  my  promises.    Adiea." 
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Menotii  and  his  friends,  however,  were  not  discouraged.  To  say  the 
truth,  ibey  could  reckon,  up  to  a  certain  point,  on  the  instinctive 
adhesion  of  the  people,  but  not  on  its  active  co-operation .  for  they  had 
hardly  studied  the  wants  of  that  people,  which  enjoyed  material  pros- 
perity, and  they  had  not  connected  themselves  with  it  by  any  of  those 
relations  which  serve  as  the  groundwork  of  a  great  influence.  Again 
Austria,  of  herself  alone,  was  capable  of  putting  down  their  efforts ;  so 
that  the  whole  question  for  them  amounted  to  this— would  France  adp 
here  faithfully  to  that  principle  of  non*intervention  she  had  so  ostenta* 
tiously  adopted? 

M.  Laffitte,  as  we  have  seen,  had  exclaimed,  in  his  speech  of  the  1st 
of  December:  ''France  will  not  permit  the  principle  of  non-intervention 
to  be  violated."  Some  days  after  this,  M.  Dupin,  whose  relations  with 
the  court  are  well  known,  expressed  himself  in  these  terms  from  the 
tribune,  amidst  the  applauses  of  the  assembly :  "  Had  France,  coldly 
and  selfishly  isolating  herself,  declared  that  she  would  not  practise  inter- 
vention, this  might  have  been  base  and  dastardly ;  but  to  declare  that  she 
will  not  permit  intervention,  is  the  noblest  attitude  a  powerful  and  gene- 
rous people  can  assume."* 

*'  Non-intervention,"  said  Marshal  Soult,  minister  of  war,  from  the  tri- 
bune of  the  chamber  of  peers,  "  non-intervention  is  henceforth  our  prin- 
ciple. We  will  religiously  respect  it  assuredly,  but  on  the  essential 
condition  that  it  shall  be  respected  by  others."t 

Declarations  so  clear  appeared  amply  satisfactory  to  young  men  with- 
out experience,  and  little  versed  in  the  deplorable  art  of  political  lying. 
Lafayette  too,  beitig  himself  deceived,  averred  to  M.  Misley  that  the 
principle  of  non-interv«ution  would  be  courageously  maintained,  and 
that  he  had  been  assured  of  this  at  court.  Lastly,  the  Duke  of  Origans, 
the  eldest  son  of  the  King  oC  the  French,  appeared  so  well  disqposed 
towards  the  Italian  conspirators,  (hat  he  was  initiated  into  their  secrets; 
and  as  early  as  the  month  of  Novetn>>^,  1830,  he  named  to  M.  Viardot 
the  day  on  which  the  insurrection  wQuld  l^reak  out  in  Modena4 

Deep,  searching,  and  calculated  to  chang6  4he  whole  face  of  catholic- 
ism,  was  that  Italian  revolution,  which  tended  to  blot  out  the  pope's 
name  from  the  list  of  temporal  sovereigns,  whilst  kaving  him  the  title 
of  supreme  and  inviolable  head  of  the  church.  For  tVie  decay  of  Catho- 
licism, the  corruption  of  its  principles,  the  fall  of  its  traditions,  the  adul- 
terous alliance  of  the  court  of  Rome  with  the  tyrannies  k  once  had 
combated,  all  this  was  the  fruit  of  that  temporal  power  of  the  popes, 
definitively  established  by  Alexander  VI.,  augmented  by  the  sword  of 
Julius  II.,  and  maintained  aflerwards  by  intrigues,  iniquities,  and  infa- 
mies.   The  popes,  having  become  princes  with  the  same  title  and  after 

*  Sitting  of  Dec.  6,  1830. 

t  Sitting  of  Dec.  8,  1830. 

t  On  the  19th  of  January,  1831,  Menotti  wrote  thui  to  Miiley : 

"  The  day  before  yesterday  I  saw  a  friend.  Thfoogh  hii  instramentali^,  I  hope  for 
a  credit  of  9000  franca,  whicn  it  guaranteed  b^  mortgage.  It  it  a  yery  good  thing  that 
the  Dae  d'Orl^ans  protecta  na ;  and  it  ia  also  with  the  greatest  pleaaare  I  learn  the  good 
widentaiidiBg  that  eziita  between  yoa  and  Lalhyettey"  Im. 
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the  same  fashion  as  the  other  princes  of  the  earth,  had'natarally  passed 
under  the  yoke  of  mundane  interests ;  and  thus  it  was  that  the  papacy, 
in  other  days  the  protectress  of  peoples,  had  gradually  become  the  accom- 
plice of  their  tyrants.  To  take  away  its  temporal  power  from  the  holy 
see  was  to  strengthen,  by  pnrifying,  its  spiritual  power ;  it  was  to  force 
it  to  resume  the  guaidianship  of  the  world. 

In  this  respect,  the  insurrection  of  la  Romagna  against  the  pope  had 
a  character  essentially  democratic  and  universS,  consequently  a  French 
character.  To  second  it  was,  therefore,«for  France  a  duty  of  sympathy 
and  a  point  of  high  policy. 

But  the  cabinet  of  the  Palais  Royal  had  less  elevated  views,  and 
cherished  projects,  the  hidden  import  of  which  the  Italian  patriots  could 
not  fathom.    They  resolved  to  act 

It  was  decided  that  the  signal  of  revolution  should  be  given  in  Modena, 
and  in  the  house  of  Menotti  himself..  The  conspiracy  was  to  break  out 
on  the  7th  of  February ;  but  the  conspirators  obtained  indications  but 
too  clear  that  a  clue  had  been  found  to  their  designs.  There  was  among 
them  a  citizen  named  Ricci,  a  good  Italian,  but  serving  in  the  Duke  of 
Mddena's  guards,  and  the  son  of  a  man  marked  out  for  the  Tengeance 
of  the  conspirators.  It  is  related  that  Ricci,  trembling  for  his  Sither's 
life,  went  to  him  some  days  before  the  outbreak  of  the  plot,  and  entreated 
him  to  absent  himself  from  Modena  on  the  7th  of  Februiary.  Surprised 
at  his  son's  importunity,  the  father  conceived  his  suspicions,  and  hastened 
to  impart  them  to  the  prince.  Ricci  was  summoned  to  the  palace,  and 
vehemently  threatened,  and  it  is  supposed,  that  if  he  did  not  betray  any 
of  his  accomplices,  his  avowals  at  least  compromised  the  success  of  the 
bold  scheme  they  had  concerted.  Subsequently,  the  rankling  malice  of 
the  duke  afforded  the  unhappy  young  man  the  honour  of  a  noble  expiation. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  certain  unusual  measures,  especially  the  order  ^iven 
to  the  hnfe  general  Zucchi  to  quit  Modena,  having  given  Menotti  and 
bis  companions  reason  to  suppose  that  their  plot  had  been  discovered, 
they  determined  to  hurry  on  the  denouement. 

On  the  3d  of  February  an  unusual  a^tation  prevailed  in  Modena. 
Whilst,  on  one  side,  the  conspirators  were  making  their  preparations 
with  their  utmost  speed  and  with  heroic  temerity,  the  Duke  of  Modena, 
on  the  otiier,  was  issuing  urgent  orders,  fortifying  his  pahrce  and  con- 
signing the  troops  to  the  barracks.  At  eight  o'clock  the  conspirators 
assembled  in  Menotli's  house,  to  the  number  of  about  forty.  There 
were  many  df  their  accomplices,  those  particularly  who  resided  in  the 
country,  to  whom  there  had  not  been  time  to  give  notice.  But,  confiding 
in  theh*  own  courage,  and  in  the  fortune  of  their  country,  these  high- 
minded  Italians  made  ready,  some  to  invade  the  ducal  palace,  others  to 
inarch  to  the  fobr  gates  of  the  bity  and  seize  possession  of  them,  when 
the  streets  round  Menotti's  house  were  suddenly  filled  with  soldiers.  As 
the  conspirators  occupied  only  the  upper  rooms,  and  the  lower  floor  was 
inhabited  by  a  peaceable  family,  composed  chiefly  of  women  and  children, 
the  principal  door  of  the  house  had  been  lefl  open.  Dragoons  and  pio- 
neers entered  the  court,  went  up  to  the  first  floor,  and  tried  to  break  in 
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the  door  of  the  room  in  which  the  conspirators  were  assembled.  *«  What 
is  to  be  done?"  cried  one  of  them.  Menotti  caught  up  a  pistol  and  dis- 
oharged  it  In  an  instant  the  door  was  riddled  with  balls  from  both 
sides.  Some  of  the  conspirators,  rushing  to  the  windows,  fired  on  the 
troops  posted  in  the  street,  and  the  fight  began.  It  was  a  fearful  and 
singular  drama.  Shrieks  of  women  and  children  in  the  second  and  the 
ground  floors  mingled  with  the  din  of  the  firing.  The  dragoons  inferring, 
from  the  obstinate  resistance  they  encountered,  that  they  had  to  do  wi3i 
numerous  enemies,  at  last  retreated,  and  descended  the  staircase,  which 
reeked  with  their  blood.  The  noise  of  fire-arms  suddenly  ceased ;  the 
soldiers  stole  under  cover  of  the  porticos ;  and  all  was  silent  round  the 
house.  Thereupon,  in  the  passionate  excitement  of  their  strange  victory, 
the  conspirators  sat  down  to  table,  joyous  and  melancholy  by  turns ;  and 
in  the  expectation  of  death,  they  drank  to  the  deliverance  of  their  country. 
Hope  revived  for  a  moment  in  their  hearts.  Hearing  a  confused  noise 
at  a  distance,  they  supposed  that  the  gates  of  the  city  had  been  forced  by 
their  confederates  from  the  country,  and  they  all  went  up  to  the  roof  of 
the  house  to  see  their  deliverers.  They  were  mistaken ;  the  distant  noise 
they  heard  was  the  shouting  of  some  of  the  tyrant's  soldiers,  exulting  be- 
fiirehand  over  their  easy  victory.  Suddenly  a  voice  was  heard  in  the 
street.  "  Who  goes  there?"  cried  a  sentinel.  *<  Menotti,"  replied  a  man, 
letting  himself  down  from  the  wall  by  a  rope;  "  I  am  going  to  speak  to 
the  duke."  The  words  were  responded  to  by  a  shot,  and  Menotti  was 
raised,  bleeding,  from  the  pavement  During  this  time  an  affecting 
scene  was  taking  place  in  the  ducal  palace.  The  prince  had  been  ad- 
vised to  have  the  asylum  of  the  conspirators  blown  up;  but  the  minister, 
Scozia,  whose  family  inhabited  the  threatened  dwelling,  threw  himself 
at  the  prince's  feet,  and,  with  tears,  conjured  him  not  to  involve  the  inno- 
cent in  the  same  hie  as  the  guilty.  The  duke,  however,  sent  cannon 
against  the  conspirators ;  and  the  latter,  to  avoid  bringing  destruction  on 
the  families  that  were  implicated  in  their  danger,  though  not  associated 
in  their  designs,  voluntarily  surrendered  themselves  into  the  hands  of  the 
soldiers.  They  were  dragged  away  to  the  palace  amidst  invective  and 
abuse  of  all  kinds.  Many  of  them  were  severely  wounded.  Signor 
Rnffini*  received  two  bayonet  wounds. 

The  4th  of  February  was  a  day  of  mourning  for  the  city  of  Modena ; 
but  the  day  following  it  became  known  there  that  an  insunection  had 
broken  out  in  Bologna ;  and  the  Duke  of  Modena,  afler  burning  his 
private  papers,  set  out  in  great  trepidation  for  Mnntua,  taking  the  unfor- 
twiate  Menotti  with  him:  he  was  afterwards  to  make  sure  of  the  con- 
spirator's silence  by*  handing  him  over  to  the  executioner. 

From  Bologna  the  insurrection  spread  rapidly  through  all  Romagna. 
But  a  few  days  had  elapsed  ere  the  tricolour  flag  was  hoisted  in  Perouse, 
Spoleti,  Foligno,  and  Temi ;  the  insurrection  raged  in  the  provinces  of 
Umbria  and  Trasimene;  Cardinal  Benvenuti,  legate  a  latere,  feUl  into 
the  power  of  the  insurgents  at  Cosimo.    Ancona  yielded  without  a  blow 

*  It  M  from  Raffini  himtelf  (hat  we  have  received  lome  ofthe  roregoing  details. 
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to  the  hmre  Colonels  Sercognani  and  Armandi ;  lastly,  Maria  Louisa 
fled  from  her  states  to  which  the  conflagration  had  spread.  The  glorious 
standard  of  the  Italian  youth  soon  floated  over  the  heights  of  OttricoH^ 
fifteen  leagues  from  Rome,  and  terror  reigned  in  the  Vatican. 

Unfortunately  the  people  applauded  the  revolution  without  passionately 
espousing  its  cause.  Half  content  with  that  destiny,  the  shame  of  which 
it  was  not  capable  of  perceiving,  it  was  more  disposed  to  hail  the  march 
of  its  liberators  than  to  take  an  active  and  violent  part  in  their  ranks. 
Leaders  moreover  were  wanting.  There  was  no  unity,  no  guiding  hand. 
At  Bologna,  Modena,  Parma,  and  Reggio,  there  had  sprung  up  as  many 
extemporaneous  governments,  not  rivals  to  each  other,  but  distinct,  and 
deprived  even  of  the  idea  of  combining  their  efforts  by  a  fetal  respect  for 
the  principle  of  nonintervention.  To  propagate  the  insurrection  in 
Tuscany  was  not  to  be  thought  of,  the  people  of  that  country  being 
goveroed  with  paternal  wisdom,  and  enjoying  unequalled  prosperity. 

In  sueh  a  state  of  things^  and  amidst  so  many  obstacles,  audacity 
seemed  to  ofier  a  last  chance  of  success  to  the  Italian  patriots.  There 
WSB  peril,  not  folly,  in  marching  on  Rome;  and  this  was  proposed  by 
many.  But  the  government  of  Bok)gna  hesitated;  it  consulted  Colonel 
Armandi,  who  was  then  at  Ancona,  and  had  not  yet  been  named  minis- 
ter of  war.  The  colonel's  reply,  backed  by  all  the  weight  of  his  old 
military  experience,  was,  that  the  temper  of  the  people  of  Rome,  entirely 
dependent,  as  they  were,  on  the  papal  court,  forbade  an  expedition  of 
the  kind;  that  it  was  impossible  to  attempt  it  with  success  with  a  handful 
of  men,  unskilled  in  war  and  ill-armed;  that  it  would  be  mischievous  to 
the  Italian  revolution,  thus  blindly  to  rush  on  the  hazards  of  a  first  re- 
verse, in  a  case  in  which  a  small  body  of  men  would  have  to  expose 
themselves  in  a  vast  plain,  where  the  nature  of  iA\e  ground  would  not 
allow  them  to  march  from  post  to  post,  or  to  encamp  in  safety.  This 
opinion  prevailed. 

Furthermore,  Rome  had  suddenly  assumed  an  altered  aspect  During 
the  first  days  of  the  insurrection,  the  Vatican  had  betrayed  the  most  lively 
alarm,  and  preparations  had  been  made  there  for  flight.  But  news  arrived 
from  France,  and  at  once  the  hopes  and  the  pride  of  the  papal  court 
revived ;  threatening  proclamations  were  issued,  from  the  eternal  city ; 
the  Trasteverini  were  in  arms.  "  Good  news !"  said  Colonel  Ravinetti, 
in  a  proclamation  addressed  to  the  papal  tcoops.  "  The  king  of  France 
assures  the  holy  father,  by  an  express,  of  his  protection  and  intervention 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Papal  States,  under  the  government  of  the 
holy  see."  In  fact  on  the  first  news  of  the  insurrection  of  Bologna, 
Louis  Philippe  hastened  to  write  to  the  holy  father,  and  to  testify  his 
interest  and  his  solicitude  on  behalf  of  his  holiness.  M.  Sebastiani,  on 
his  part,  troe  to  his  master's  policy,  had  given  urgent  orders  in  France  to 
hinder  the  departure  of  all  the  Italian  refugees,  whom  the  hopes  and  the 
dangers  of  their  brethren  summoned  to  Italy. 

At  this  period,  however,  the  cause  of  Italian  independence  awoke  in 
France  sympathies  as  energetic  as  generous,  and  a  particular  circum- 
stance added  fuel  to*  the  hatred  borne  to  the  Austrian  government  by  the 
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sincere  partisans  of  the  July  revolution.  A  young  Italian  of  mild  < 
tenance,  indelibly  marked  with  the  traces  of  cruel  suffering,  had  arrived 
in  Paris.  His  name  was  Maroncelii.  He  had  long  been  immured  in 
the  black  dungeons  of  Spielberg,  and  the  tale  of  the  tortures  be  had 
endured  was  horrible.  This  innocent  victim  of  the  tyranny  of  a  suspi- 
cious  government  had  been  dragged  into  a  foreign  land,  where  they 
assigned  him  for  prison  a  damp  and  gloomy  dungeon,  for  food  black 
bread  and  warm  water,  for  bed  a  bare  plank,  and  for  clothes  the  convict's 
garb.  His  left  leg,  enclosed  in  an  iron  ring,  to  which  was  attached  a 
chain  weighing  twenty  pounds,  had  swollen  so  much  that  amputation 
became  necessary,  so  that  his  presence  alone  was  enough  to  denounce 
the  barbarity  of  bis  torturers.  The  publicity  given  to  these  details,  at  a 
moment  when  every  heart  was  throbbing  for  Italy,  produced  a  universal 
and  profound  impression. 

Now  it  became  known  on  the  same  day  in  Paris,  that  M .  d'Apponj 
had  announced  to  the  cabinet  of  the  Palais  Royal  the  intended  speedy 
intervention  of  Austria  in  the  affairs  of  the  duchy  of  Modena.  Austria 
founded  her  pretensions  on  the  reversionary  right  ratified  to  her  by  the 
congress  of  Vienna.  Idle  pretext !  Could  a  contingent  right  of  rever- 
sion take  from  the  duchy  of  Modena  its  character  as  an  independent,  state, 
which  had  ba^n  conferred  on  it  by  the  stipulations  of  Vienna,  and  which 
the  French  government  had  bound  itself  to  see  respected,  when  it  pro- 
claimed the  principle  of  nonrintervention  ?  Laffitte  declared  in  full  coun- 
cil, that  to  such  pretensions,  if  Austria  persisted  in  ttiem,-  there  was  but 
one  possible  answer, — war.  All  the  ministers  strongly  concurred  with 
him.  S^bastiani  himself,  as  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  undertook  [to 
reply  in  that  tone.       ,       . 

Marshal  Maison,  the  French  ambassador  at  Vienna,  V^as  ordered  to 
make  a  declaration  to  Austria,  forbidding  her,  in  formal  terms,  to  ento* 
the  Roman  states.  To  this  ultimatum,  leading  directly  to  war,  Austria 
replied  not  only  with  firmness,  but  with  insult  As  guardian  of  the 
honour  of  his  government,  and  convinced  that  France  could  not  withoiU 
infamy  suffer  a  principle  to  be  trampled  on,  which  he  was  officially  com- 
missioned to  enforce,  the  marshal  immediately  communicated  the  reply 
of  the  Austrian  minister  to  the  cabinet  of  the  Palais  Royal.  At  the 
same  time  he  wrote  to  General  Guilleminot,  French  ambassador  at  Con- 
stantinople, that  the  peace  of  the* world  was  at  an  end;  that  France  was 
decidedly  constrained  to  draw  the  sword  for  the  honour  of  a  declaration 
which  had  been  menacingly  dung  back ;  that  every  moment  was  precious, 
and  that  all  speed  must  be  used  in  seeking  out  everywhere  enemies  to 
Russia. 

General  Guilleminot  could  not  hesitate.  The  situation  of  the  French 
embassy  at  Constantinople  had  been  a  different  one  since  tlie  revolution 
of  July.  At  the  period  of  the  revolution  that  cast  down  Charles  X. 
from  his  throne,  M.  de  Ribeaupierre  was  Russian  plenipotentiary  to  the 
Porte.  He  was  one  of  your  Russians  of  finely-polished  manners,  and, 
before  all  things,  an  homme  de  salon;  but  this  did  not* hinder  him  from 
giving  vent  to  a  rancorous  hatred  against  the  system  that  had  gained  the 
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upper  hand  in  France,  a  hatred  the  violent  expression  whereof  was  not 
always  moderated  by  good  breeding.  The  Divan,  in  its  submission  to 
Russian  ascendancy,  had  at  first  prevented  the  substitution  of  the  tri- 
colour for  the  white  flag ;  General  Guilleminot  sent  his  son-in-law,  M. 
Roger,  to  the  Russian  plenipotentiary,  to  demand  an  explanation.  M.  de 
Ribeaupierre  was  at  table,  sunounded  by  his  officers,  when  M.  Roger  enter- 
ed. Unable  to  prevent  the  explosion  of  his  antipathies,  he  began  violently  to 
attack  (he  French  revolution  and  its  consequences.  M.  IU>ger,a  man  of 
spirit,  and  wholly  devoted  to  his  country,  replied  warmly,  contrasting  the 
glorious  event  of  July,  which  had  raised  France  in  the  world's  esteem, 
with  those  seditious  movements  which,  in  Russia,  ended  only  in  assassi- 
nations. This  scene,  though  very  animated,  led  to  no  unpleasant  conse- 
quences; the  obstacles  to  th^  change  of  the  French  flag  were  even 
removed ;  but  a  lurking  hostility  did  not  cease  to  exist  between  the  two 
ambassadors.  General  Guilleminot  was,  therefore,  neither  surprised  nor 
distressed  by  General  Maison's  despatch.  Negotiations  ably  conducted 
might  produce,  either  in  the  Caucasus  or  in  Persia,  efficacious  means  of 
diversion,  and  secure  the  salvation  of  Poland;  but  the  essential  thing 
was  to  bring  Turkey  to  declare  against  Russia  upon  the  first  cannon  shot. 
To  this  end  overtures  were  made  to  the  Porte,  and  every  thing  was 
secretly  prepared  in  anticipation  of  ia»pendtng  «^ftr. 

Meanwhile  the  despatch  addressed  by  Marshal  Maison  to  the  Palais 
Royal  arrived  in  Paris.  It  was  to  this  effect :  "  Until  now,"  said  M. 
Metternich,  "  we  have  allowed  France  to  put  forward  the  principle  of 
non-intervention,  but  it  is  time  she  should  know  we  do  not  think  of 
recognizing  it  as  regards  Italy.  We  will  carry  our  arms  wherever  the 
insurrection  extends.  If  this  intervention  is  to  bring  on  war,  why  then 
let  war  come!  We  would  ratha:  incur  its  chances,  than  be  exposed  to 
perish'  by  seduction  and  riot." 

Marshal  Maison  added,  that  in  order  to  prevent  the  dangers  that  threa- 
tened France,  she  ought,  without  delay,  to  strike  the  first  blow,  and 
march  an  army  into  Piedmont 

This  despatch,  which  was  commented  on  with  passionate  warmth  in 
public,  had  been  transmitted  on  the  4th  to  M.  S^bastiani.  Laffitte,  the 
president  of  the  council,  became  acquainted  with  it  only  on  the  8tli,  by 
chance,  as  it  were,  re&ding  it  in  the  columns  of  the  National.  It  had 
then  &een  kept  concealed  for  four  days  from  the  president  of  the  coun- 
cil 1  Great  was  M.  Laffitte's  surprise.  He  demanded  an  explanation. 
Sebastiani  had  nothing  to  offer  in  his  own  jusligcation,  except  reasons 
so  frivolous,  that  it  was  an  insult  to  name  them,  and  Laffitte  resolved  to 
resign  an  office  of  which  he  was  left  nothing  but  the  odium.  He  wished 
to  make  one  more  trial  of  the  gratitude  of  a  prince  to  whom  he  had 
given  a  crown ;  and  he  bitterly  complained  to  him  of  what  had  occurred, 
mingling  with  the  statement  of  his  personal  grievances  a  guarded  cen- 
sure of  a  policy  of  which  he  had  been  made  the  instrument  while  not 
fully  approving  it.  The  king  replied  to  Laffitte  with  his  usual  off'-hand 
familiarity :  he  gently  consoled  the  friend,  and  seemed  desirous  of  retain- 
ing the  minister.  Then,  as  if  he  had  been  a  total  stranger  to  that  policy 
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which  Laffitte  found  faalt  with,  he  advised  him  to  have  an  explanation  on 
the  sabject  with  his  colleagues.  Laffitte  did  so  in  a  meeting  held  tfn  the 
9lh  of  March.  But  already  every  thing  had  been  prepared  for  a  change 
of  ministry.  Casimir  P^rier  judged  that  his  own  time  was  oome,  and 
M.  Bouvier-Dumolard  had  been  made  the  confidential  depository  of  his 
views  on  that  point.  Laffitte  was  coldly  received  by  his  colleagues.  He 
then  was  aware  of  all  he  had  sacrificed  in  sacrificing  his  country,  and 
he  retired  from  office  with  a  heart  incurably  wounded. 

Thus  fell  that  ministry  which  had  been  the  progeny  of  a  revolution. 
The  concealment  of  the  despatch  was  the  pretext,  not  the  cause,  of  the 
retirement  of  the  president  of  the  council.  Laffitte  fell  because  the 
services  he  could  render  to  the  new  dynasty  were  exhausted.  And  how 
should  he  have  been  able  to  keep  his  ground  T  On  the  one  hand,  if  bis 
feelings  inclined  him  towards  the  people,  his  opinions  tended  the  other 
way  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  friendship  of  a  king  was  too  dangerous  a 
trial  for  his  sensibility.  Laffitte  had  great  financial  talents,  a  shrewd 
mind,  a  remarkable  facility  of  speech,  a  highly  graceful  and  dignified 
good-nature.  In  him  was  met  that  rare  combination,  knowledge  of  busi- 
ness with  very  extensive  literary  acquirements.  In  another  position,  and 
tinder  other  influences,  he  might  have  rendered  the  greatest  services  to 
his  country :  but  with  Iris  attention  divided  between  the  cultivation  of 
his  popularity  and  the  care  of  his  credit,  he  was  necessarily  wanting  in 
vigour,  alike  for  evil  or  for  good.  He  was  irresolute  at  a  moment  when 
interests  were  impatient  to  classify  themselves,  and  passions  to  find 
utterance.  He  was  condemned  to  act  only  by  the  hand  of  others,  when 
it  was  necessary  to  master^  whilst  saving  it,  a  bewildered  and  uncertain 
society,  still  palpitating  from  the  violent  efforts  of  its  recent  conflict. 
Laffitte's  name  had  been  respected :  it  was  compromised ;  hie  influence 
was  decisive:  it  was  made  subservient  to  the  success  of  the  most  deplo- 
rable schemes.  And  thus  it  was  that  his  ministry  constituted  an  unhappy 
peribd  in  the  history  of  his  country. 

It  was,  in  fact,  during  that  period,  that  was  established,  by  the  succes- 
sive abandonment  of  all  oppressed  nations,  the  diplomatic  system  which 
tended  to  bring  France  down  to  the  rank  of  the^  secondary  powers,  in 
order  to  obtain  acceptance  for  Louis  Philippe's  dynasty  at  the  hands  of 
the  principal  powers.  It  was  also  in  that  period  that  the  bourgeoisie 
enabled  itself  to  command  in  public  affkirs.  By  the  law  on  municipali- 
ties it  paralyzed  with  the  same  blow  the  action  of  the  people  in  the 
communes,  and  that  of  the  great  local  influences.  By  the  law  on  elec- 
tions it  possessed  itself*  exclusively  of  the  power  of  the  state.  By  the 
law  respecting  the  national  guard  it  reserved  to  itself  the  dominion  of 
the  thoroughfares.  Guided  by  heartless  leaders,  to  whose  interested  cal- 
culations its  instincts  were  marvellouslv  subservient,  it  armed  against 
insurrection  on  the  21st  of  December,  k>  put  down  the  republicans,  and 
it  encouraged  riot  on  the  I4th  of  February,  to  dismay  the  legitimatists; 
being,  by  turns,  the  enemy  and  the  friend  of  order,  according  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  moment.  How  fatal  the  egotism  of  such  a  conduct 
must  have  been  both  to  the  interests  of  the  subjugated  class,  and  to 
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those  of  the  domioant  class  itself,  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel  of  this  his- 
tory. But  such  daring  usurpations  would  never  have  been  possible  im- 
m^iately  after  a  revolution  effected  by  the  people,  had  there  not  been 
in  office  men  whose  reputation  was  of  a  nature  to  mislead  the  malecon- 
tents  and  delude  public  opinion.  These  men,  differing  in  claims  and 
in  the  amount  of  their  responsibility,  were  Lafayette,  Dupont  de  TEure, 
and  Laffitte.  Thanks  to  this  honourable  but  impotent  triumvirate,  many 
took  for  a  necessary  transition  What  was  in  reality  but  a  transfer  of 
tyranny  to  other  hands.  The  leaders  of  the  republican  party  did  not 
share  the  mistake ;  but  they  had  never  been  either  strong  enough  to 
enforce  their  convictions,  nor  sufficiently  attended  to,  to  obtain  acqui- 
escence in  the  wisdom  of  their  suspicions. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


To  continue  the  policy  of  fraud  was  thenceforth  impossible.  What 
end,  moreover,  could  it  answer?  The  new  regime  possessed  all  the 
strength  that  can  possibly  belong  to  the  mendacity  of  needy  concessions : 
it  was  founded,  and  nothing  remained  but  to  defend  it.  The  natural 
course  of  things,  therefore,  called  a  violent  minister  to  office.  Laffitte 
retired  from  the  scene ;  Gasimir  P^rier  appeared  upon  it. 

He  entered  on  office  with  an  immense  stock  of  angry  passion,  a  pride 
without  bounds,  and  a  certain  fierce  impatience  to  trample  on  his  enemies. 
An  opulent  banker,  and  always  on  the  alert,  the  noise  of  factions  had 
caused  him  mortal  alarms,  and  he  burned  to  avenge  the  anguish  of  his 
fears.  As  long  as  the  state  of  things  remained  uncertain,  he  had  looked 
on  office  with  a  longing,  anxious  eye  without  venturing  to  stretch  out 
his  hand  towards  it.  But  when  he  thought  he  perceived  that  the  people 
misjudged  its  own  position ;  that  the  strength  of  parties  did  not  corre- 
spond to  their  vehemence ;  that  the  resources  of  the  spirit  of  revolt  were 
incomplete  and  scattered ;  that  resistance  could  neither  be  efficacious 
nor  durable  against  all  the  combined  elements  of  sway,  capital,  credit, 
organization,  established  position,  and  discipline ; — ^tben  he  adopted  his 
course  with  impetuosity,  and  thought  only  of  proving  to  the  bourgeoisie 
all  it  was  capable  of  effecting,  by  the  magnitude  of  the  attempts  on  which 
he  was  about  to  hurry  it :  for  he  did  not  want  vigour,  but  courage ;  and 
if  he  trembled  before  the  humiliation  of  a  possible  defeat,  before  the 
dangers  of  an  unequal  conflict,  at  least  he  was  not  the  man  to  lose  the 
advantages  of  strength  for  want  of  nerve  and  resolution. 

Fully  convinced,  moreover,  that  in  saving  the  interests  of  the  middle 
class  it  was  his  own  he  would  save,  he  threw  his  whole  personal  exist* 
ence  into  the  conflict.  The  crown,  too,  he  wished  to  save;  and  he 
rushed  to  its  defence,  but  without  illusion,  devotedness,  or  love,  and 
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simply  because  he  chose  to  support  in  royalty  an  institution  protective 
of  banking  interests. 

As  president  of  the  council  he  had  already  shown  on  many  an  occi^ 
sion  how  intractable  was  his  egotism,  and  how  savage  his  pride.  One 
day,  for  instance,  while  riot  was  abroad,  he  arrived  at  the  Palais  Bour- 
bon, which  he  found  surrounded  with  sddiers.  Firing  up  at  the  sight,  he 
went  straight  to  the  questors,  and  said,  in  the  loudest  tones  of  passion, 
"  Soldiers,  sirs ?  And  by  virtue  of  what  orders?"  "  The  minister's," 
replied  the  questors.  "What  minister!  You  are  to  receive  orders 
from  none  here  but  me."  And  upon  M.  Bondy  remarking  to  him  that 
the  police  of  the  chamber  lay  within  the  province  of  the  questorship, 
**  The  police  of  the  chamber  1  sir,"  he  retorted  contemptuously ;  "  say 
the  police  of  the  lobbies."  Such  was  the  man.  He  impressed  every 
one  with  the  belief  that  he  was  made  for  command,  by  dint  of  haughti- 
ness, rudeness,  and  disdain.  It  is  just  to  add  that  he  did  sometimes 
reach  a  pitch  of  greatness,  and  that,  if  he  employed  despicable  beings  as 
tools,  it  was  never  without  overwhelming  them  with  his  scorn.  As  prime 
minister  he  trampled  on  the  legislature,  as  he  had  done  on  the  ministry 
when  president  of  the  council ;  and  he  came  at  last  to  live  only  in  hia 
despotism  and  his  animosities,  equally  harsh  to  his  servants  as  implaca- 
ble to  his  adversaries;  heaping  insult  on  the  courtiers,  talking  in  the 
tone  of  a  master  to  his  colleaguc^s,  and  according  to  the  king  himself 
only  a  haughty  co-operation  and  a  surly  respect 

The  day  after  his  accession  to  office  he  was  surprised  on  repairing  to 
the  royal  residence  to  find  there  only  faces  in  which  were  depicted  dis- 
content and  distrust.  The  courtiers  whispered  in  an  offensive  manner 
as  he  passed,  and  followed  him  with  looks  of  hatred.  He  arrives  in  the 
room  where  the  royal  hmWy  is  expecting  him. .  The  king  is  smiling,  the 
queen  polite  and  grave ;  but  Madame  Adelaide  affects  a  frigid  bearing, 
and  the  Due  d'Orl^ans  betrays  by  bis  demeanour  the  repugnance  he 
entertains  for  the  new  minister.  Noting  all  this,Casimir  P^rier  quivered 
with  rage ;  and,  with  pale  face  and  lips  spasmodically  contracted,  he 
went  up  to  the  king,  and  asked  to  speak  with  him  for  a  few  minutes  in 
private.  They  entered  an  adjoining  room,  and  Gdsimir  P^rier  blurted 
oat  the  words,  **  Sire,  I  tender  yod  my  resignation."  The  king,  stupi- 
fied  with  astonishment,  endeavoured  to  remonstrate ;  but  Casimir  P^rier 
went  on,  "  Enemies  in  the  clubs,  enemies  in  the  court,  it  is  too  much, 
sire,  it  is  too  much.  To  make  head  against  so  many  hostilities  at  once 
is  impossible."  The  king  listened  in  painful  perplexity.  Jle  felt  plainly 
that  such  a  minister  would  be  an  intractable  instrument,  even  if  he  did 
not  aspire  to  command.  On  the  other  hand  what  means  was  there  of 
repudiating  the  uncompromising  services  of  the  man  T  How  was  the 
fierce  explosion  of  his  enmity  to  be  confronted,  and  the  scandal  of  his 
dismissal  which  would  be  learned  simultaneously  with  the  news  of  his 
accession!  The  king  endeavoured  to  soothe  P^rier  with  a  profusion  of 
kind  words;  and  finding  him  inflexible,  he  called  in  his  sister  and  his 
son,  told  them  of  the  minister's  irritation,  and  what  it  was  proper  to  do 
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to  oalm  him.  Caaimir  Porter  sIcxhI  by,  already  enjoying  hia  triomiA. 
He  consented  to  remain  minister ;  bat  he  did  not  quit  the  palace  until 
satisfied  and  avenged. 

Casimir  Perier's  colleagaes,  were  Marshal  Soalt,  minister  of  war : 
S^bastiani,  of  foreign  affairs ;  Baron  Louis,  of  finance ;  Bartbe,  of  jus- 
tice ;  Montalivet,  of  public  instruction  and  ecclesiastical  affairs ;  d'Ar- 
gout,  of  commerce  and  public  works ;  de  Rigny  of  marine.  Of  these 
ministers  not  one  was  competent  to  strive  against  the  ascendancy  of  the 
president  of  the  couneiL  Marshal  Soult  alone  was  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  venture  on  the  attempt  with  impunity :  but  he  appeared  disposed 
to  renounce  supremacy  in  the  council,  provided  he  were  left  free  in  hta 
own  special  department  to  exercise  his  adroit  despotism  and  to  increase 
his  fortune.  For,  conjointly  with  incontestable  military  science,  and 
the  highest  administrative  talents,  there  were  in  this  fortunate  soldier  all 
the  defect^  of  the  old  barbarian  leaders  who  invaded  the  Gauls,  savage 
rudeness,  rapacity,  and  cunning. 

Assured  of  his  supremacy,  Casimir  P^rier  had  now  only  to  make  trial 
of  it  on  the  chamber,  where^  since  the  February  riois,  the  resistance 
party  exhibited  only  indecision  and  alarm.  Casimir  P^rier  presented 
himself  in  the  Palais  Bourbon  on  the  18th  of  March.  When  he  appeared 
in  the  tribune,  excited  and  imperious,  there  was  a  moment  of  breathless 
expectation.  It  was  clearly  felt  that,  whereas,  the  ministry  of  such  a 
man  could  be  but  a  long  duel,  his  opening  speech  could  be  but  a  chal- 
lenge. The  q^ticipation  was  not  erroneous.  He  began  by  denying 
with  acrimonious  candour  that  the  principle  of  the  revolution  of  July 
was  an  insurrectionary  principle.  He  Ipudly  proclaimed  his  intention  c^ 
crushing  party  and  of  imposing  silence  on  all  around  the  executive.  The 
nations  that  had  become  insurgent  in  imitation  of  France's  example  he 
abandoned  to  their  fate.  Thus  a  pertinacious  peace  with  monarchical 
Europe,  and  war  to  the  death  with  democratic  France, — ^this  was  what 
he  promised. 

*'  French  blood  belongs  only  to  France  1''  he  exclaimed  in  the  course 
of  his  speech.  Impious  words!  .Ignorant  and  narrow-minded  blas- 
phemy I  the  genius  of  France  having  ever  consisted  in  her  cosmopolit- 
ism, and  sdf-sacrifice  having  been  imposed  on  her  by  God  equally  as  an 
element  of  her  might  and  a  condition  of  her  existence.  . 

Yet  the  majority  of  the  chamber  ecstatically  applauded  the  sentimenC 
In  vain  General  Lafayette  opposed,  to  this  programme  of  delirious  ego- 
tism, a  touching  appeal  to  every  generous  feeling ;  in  vain  he  summoned 
the  government  to  respect  its  promises,  to  have  regard  to  good  filth  and 
honour;  in  vain  he  pointed  out  the  Italians  as  having  risen  on  the  faith 
of  French  declarations,  and  the  Poles  as  armed  for  the  cause  of  France. 
The  majority  remained  unmoved,  cold,  and  silent  Poland,  continwsd 
the  old  general,  is  the  advanced  guard  which  has  turned  round  oa  the 
main  body :  and  he  read  letters  found  in  Constantbe's  portfolio,  melan- 
choly testimonials  of  the  dangers  impending  over  the  West  at  the  time 
when  Poland,  throwing  herself  on  the  way  di  the  czar,  became  a  volun- 
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taiy  holocaust.  Cheers  were  heard  from  the  left  benches.  Then  turn- 
ing an  accusing  glance  on  the  ministers,  **  Is  it  true,"  demanded  La- 
fayette, ''  that  the  government  declared  it  would  never  consent  to  the 
entrance  of  the  Austrians  into  the  actually  insurgent  countries  of  Italy  Y* 
At  this  overwhelming  question  all  eyes  were  turned  on  M.  Sebastiani. 
«  There  is  a  great  di&rence,"  replied  the  embarrassed  minister,  **  be* 
tween ,  not  consenting  and  making  war.''  "  And  I,  for  my  part,"  the 
speaker  strenuously  retorted,  *'  do  assert,  that  after  making  an  official 
declaration,  to  suffer  the  honour  of  that  declaration  to  be  violated  by 
stopping  short  at  saying,  '  No,  I  will  not  consent,'  is  incompatible  with 
the  dignity,  widi  the  honour  of  the  French  people."  Intense  excitement 
followed  this  parliamentary  struggle,  and  it  awoke  echoes  that  long  re- 
sounded throughout  all  Europe. 

Casimir  P^rier  could  no  longer  doubt  his  ascendancy  over  the  cham- 
ber: he  rushed  forward  with  haughty  strides  on  the  path  he  had  marked 
out  for  himself:  but  he  had  much  cause  for  uneasiness  as  to  the  diplo- 
matic part  of  bis  system.  A  will  superior  to  his  had  already  arranged 
every  thing,  and  the  abandonment  of  Italy,  for  instartce,  was  a  setUed 
thing. 

A  great  number  of  Italian  refugees  had  assembled  in  Lyons  at  the 
end  of  February.  An  expedition  into  Savoy  was  concerted  among 
them,  and  actually  prepared  for.  Some  were  to  march  to  Grenoble, 
where  they  were  impatiently  expected  by  some  French  patriots.  .Others 
were  to  assemble  at  Tenay,  and  to  enter  the  Maurienne.  The  reception 
they  had  met  with  .Lyons  had  singularly  exalted  their  hopes.  On  ^11 
sides  they  received  marks  of  sympathy  and  potent  encouragements. 
Volunteer  companies  were  formed  to  escort  them.  The  prefect  of 
Lyons  himself,  M.  Paulze  d'Yvoi,  afforded  them  noble  aid,  imagining 
that  in  so  doing  he  was  acting  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
government  It  was  not  long  before  a  ministerial  despatch  undeceived 
him.  He  was  ordered  to  disperse  the  assemblages  of  Italians,  to  hinder 
their  departure ;  in  a  word,  to  frustrate  their  project.  The  prefect  was 
struck  with  surprise  and  sorrow.  To  offer  a  rude  resistance  to  designs 
which  he  had  explicitly  sanctioned,  to  persecute  refugees  he  had  encour- 
aged, was  more  than  he  could  bring  himself  to  do.  He  set  out  suddenly 
on  an  official  tour,  leaving  to  a  conseUler  de  prefecture  the  unwelcome 
honour  of  a  task  from  which  his  generous  nature  recoiled.  Meanwhile, 
the  manifestation  of  sympathy  with  the  exiles  became  stronger  and 
stronger  on  the  part  of  the  Lyonese  population.  They  were  urged  to 
set  out,  and  in  a  mass;  and  a  bold  citiieen,  M.  Baune,  offered  to  place  at 
their  disposal  two  battalions  of  t&e  national  guard.  They  did  not  think 
themselves  justified  in  accepting  these  offers.  Their  leaders,  who  oorre-* 
sponded  with  several  important  persons  in  Paris,  and  particularly  with 
the  Princess  Belgiocoao,  seemed  to  fear  being  too  precipitate,  and  giving 
too  conspicuous  a  notoriety  to  their  attempt.  Perhaps  Uiey  wore  afraid, 
lest  by  accepting  too  prominently  declared  a  co-operation  they  should 
displease  the  government,  whose  good  faith  they  wett  iductant  to  au»- 
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pect  after  so  many  indirect  promises.  The  refugees  hesitated,  therefore, 
and  finally  quitted  Lyons  only  in  small  bodies.  A  rendezvous  had  been 
agreed  on  beforehand.  But  at  the  moment  some  of  them  were  about 
to  touch  the,  frontier^  between  Maximieux  and  the  bridge  of  Chazet, 
they  heard  the  tramp  of  horses  behind  them.  Presently  appeared  dra- 
goons and  gendarmes,  sent  in  pursuit  of  them,  under  the  command  of 
M.  Garrelet,  an  honourable  officer,  who  spared  no  pains  to  mitigate  the 
rigour  of  his  mission.  Resistance  was  impossible :  the  unfortunate  re- 
fugees returned  to  Lyons  in  despair. 

Some  days  afterwards,  Messieurs  Misley  and  Linati  arrived  in  Mar- 
seilles for  the  purpose  of  embarking  for  Italy.  They  had  chartered  a 
vessel,  and  possessed  twelve  hundred  muskets,  two  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  ammunition.  They  had  been  joined  by  many  Italians  desirous  of 
succouring  their  native  land,  such  as  the  Count  Grilenzoni  of  Reggio, 
the  advocate  Montovani  of  Pavia,  Lieutenant  Mori  of  Faenza,  and  IX>c- 
tor  Franceschini.  The  day  of  embarkation  was  come,  when  a  tele- 
graphic despatch  suddenly  enjoined  M.  Thomas,  prefect  of  the  Boucbes 
du  Rhone,  to  stop  the  refugees.  A  prohibition  to  set  sail  was  immedi- 
ately conveyed  to  them,  and  an  embargo  was  laid  on  the  vessel  they  had 
chartered.  Similar  acts  of  violence  were  exercised  towards  M.  Vb- 
conti,  of  Milan,  and  the  illustrious  General  William  P^pe,  who  ever 
since  his  arrival  in  Marseilles  had  been  continually  surrounded  with 
spies,  as  were  also  the  officers  who  followed  his  fortunes. 

And  during  this  time  the  Austrlans  were  insolently  invading  Italy  ;  a 
band  of  young  patriots,  armed  for  the  most  part  with  fowling«pieces, 
hurried  to  Novi,  to  be  overborne  by  numbers  and  butchered;  Maria 
Louisa  had  re-estabfished  herself  in  her  duchy;  the  duke  of  Modena, 
surrounded  by  foreisn  bayonets,  entered  that  caty,  where  the  blood  of 
Menotti,  his  victim,  because  he  had  not  chosen  to  be  his  murderer,  was 
to  flow  in  testimony  of  his  perfidy;  lastly, the  insurgents  of  Modena 
were  flocking  to  Bologna,  to  reinforce  their  brethren  of  the  lotions 
with  their  arms  and  their  inextinguishable  sense  of  their  wrongs,     ^ 

Then  it  was  that  the  trap  laid  for  the  Italians  by  the  principle  of  non- 
intervention stood  fully  apparent.  After  the  occupation  of  Ferrafa  by 
the  Austrians,  the  government  of  Bologna  sent  Goui}t  Bianc^hetti  to 
Florence,  with  orders  to  sound  the  represenutives  of  France^  and  Eng- 
land as  to  the  disposition  of  their  respective  courts.  The  reply  was 
favourable,  and  the  hearts  of  the  patriots  were  filled  with  hope  and  joy. 
Convinced  that  the  word  plighted  to  the  world  by  a  minister  of  the  king 
of  ttie  French  was  inviolable,  but  that,  to  entitle  them  to  the  protection 
of  the  principle  of  non-intervention,  the  Italians  ought  themselves  to  be 
the  first  to  respect  it,  the  government  of  Bologna  shut  its  eyes  to  the  in- 
tervention of  Austria  in  Modena ;  and  when  the  Modenese,  commanded 
by  the  noble  general,  Zucchi,  presented  themselves,  it  disarmed  them. 
It  went  still  furthur.  Napoleon  and  Louis  Bonaparte,  the  sons  of  the 
Count  St.  Leu,  evading  the  affectionate  precautions  of  their  parents,  had 
spiritedly  flung  themselves  into  the  insurrection,  and  displayed  briUianl 
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courage  at  the  advanced  posts ;  they  were  recalled  in  all  haste  by 'General 
Arroandi,  so  much  care  was  taken  to  deprecate  the  ill-will  of  diplomacy, 
and  relieve  the  Palais  Royal  of  all  cause  of  alarm ! 

For  the  rest,  the  means  of  defence  were  vigorously  prepared.  But 
was  it  possible  that  the  government  of  Bologna,  left  to  itself,  should  re- 
sist the  force  of  Austria?  Seven  thousand  men,  of  whom  one-third 
alone  were  soldiers  of  the  line,  gendarmes,  and  custom-house  guards, 
this  was  all  the  insurgent  leaders  had  to  bring  against  the  invading  power. 
Arms,  moreover,  were  wanting.  Throughout  the  whole,  extent  of  the 
insurgent  provinces  there  were  but  six  thousand  five  hundred  muskets. 
The  pikes.  General  Grabinski  had  caused  to  be  made,  could  be  of  no 
effectual  use  against  the  enemy.  Tuscany  had  refused  to  let  pass  four 
hundred  muskets,  and  as  many  sabres,  purchased  in  Leghorn.  The  lot 
of  Italy  was  lefl  to  the  mercy  of  chance,  or  rather  it  depended  wholly  on 
France.  The  government  of  Bologna  had  intreated  Lord  Normanby  to 
intercede  with  the  British  cabinet  on  behalf  of  the  Italian  patriots;  and 
a  similar  commission  for  the  French  cabinet  was  intrusted  to  M.  Hum- 
bert, an  officer  belonging  to  the  general  staff  of  the  Swiss  confederation. 
It  was  a  touching  spectacle  to  behold  weakness  thus  appealing  to 
strength  on  behalf  of  violated  right  For,  in  fine,  by  virtue  of  what 
right  did  Austria  send  her  armies  across  the  Alps,  to  put  an  end  to  a 
quarrel  that  was  not  her  own!  Here  she  had  not  even,  as  at  Modena, 
a  pretext  by  which  she  could  cover  her  violence.  Her  conduct,  savage 
and  inhuman  withregsrd  to  Italy,  was  furthermore  full  of  pride  and  in- 
sult with  regard  to  France,  since  the  cabinet  of  Vienna,  in  trampling  the 
principle  of  non-intervention  under  foot,  did  not  even  take  the  trouble 
to  attenuate  the  insolence  of  her  contempt  by  the  falsehood  of  her  pre- 
tensions. M.  Hubert  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  he  pleaded  the  cause 
committed  to  his  good  faith  with  much  energy  and  noble  feeling.  Ought 
not  thft  French  government,  at  least,  to  offer  itself  as' mediator  between 
the  Holy  See  and  the  insurgent  provinces?  The  Italian  insurrection 
had  been  prompted  by  some  motives  incontestibly  legitimate.  To  put 
an  end  to  th^  convulsions  of  Italy,  by  securing  the  triumph  of  justice  in 
the  land,  and  saving  it  from  the  ravagesof  a  brutal  invasion,— what  office 
could  be  more* worthy  than  this  of  a  country  such  as  France?  A  gen- 
erous and  lofty  policy  was,  moreover,  of  all  policies  the  surest  and  the 
most  prudent  To  cause  the  French  name  to  be  hailed  with  blessings 
by  the  south  of  Europe,  could  not  prove  a  mean  advantage.  Where  are 
the  natural  allies  of  a  people  in  the  act  of  revolution,  if  not  in  the  coun- 
tries over  which  has  passed  the  breath  of  the  revolutionary  spirit?  But 
the  Palais  Royal  longed  to  put  a  stop  to  the  agitations  produced  by  the 
great  concussion  of  1830.  Dynastic  interests  outweighed  all  the  argu- 
ments of  wisdom,  as  well  as  all  the  suggestions  of  duty.  M.  Hubert 
was  politely  received  by  MM.  Casimir  P^rier  and  S^bastiani,  and  could 
obtain  nothing.  Not  content  with  hindering  the  Italians,  who  were  on 
the  French  soil,  from  going  to  the  assistance  of  their  country,  the  French 
government  allowed  the  Auslriaas  to  pour  down  on  Bologna.  This 
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was  aiding  the  enemies  of  France  to  Tiolale,  against  her  friends,  the 
principle  she  had  herself  proclaimed. 

The  Austrians  entered  Bologna  on  the  21  st  of  March.    The  provi- 
sional government  fled  to  Ancona,  the  last  asylum  open  to  Italian  free- 
dom.    But  the  place  was  not  tenable.    Dismantled  in  1815  by  the 
Austrians,  who  had  only  left  the  old  wall  standing  after  blowing  up  the 
salient  angles,  it  was  protected  only  by  a  confined  and  half^ruinous  cita- 
del.   General  Geppert,  who  was  advancing  to  reduce  it,  was  the  same 
who  had  occupied  it  in  1815.     It  was  on  the  eve  of  being  attacked  both 
by  sea  and  land*  and  the  numerous  army  that  menaced  it  were  provided 
with  congreves,  in  addition  to  a  considerable  tri^in  of  ordinary  artillery. 
The  garrison  consisted  of  oply  eight  hundred  troops  of  the  line,  a  com- 
pany of  artillerymen,  and  a  few  hundred  volunteers.    General  Armandi, 
the  minister  of  war,  nevertheless  set  about  making  preparations  for  de- 
fence.   General  Buri,  who  commanded  under  him,  ordered  a  battery  to 
be  constructed  on  the  point  of  the  mole,  so  as  to  pour  a  cross  fire  on  the 
entrance  of  the  port.     The  enemy  was  approaching ;  all  was  soon  con- 
fusion in  the  city.     Here  there  were  traders  wild  with  fright ;  there  en- 
thusiastic patriots  loudly  calling  for  the  employment  of  decisive  measures. 
Some,  with  the  vehemence  natural  to  failing  parties,  reproached  the 
government  with  its  supineness,  its  illusions,  its  unwillingness  to  com- 
promise the  revolution  in  order  to  save  it,  and  its  lack  of  firm  faith  in 
the  salvation  of  Italy.    Others  talked  of  pushing  matters  to  the  ulmost 
extremity,  and  transferring  the  scene  of  resistance  ta  the  Apennines,  as 
inaccessible  to  regular  troo(».    In  this  turbulent  state  of  things  MM. 
Vicini,  Armandi,  Oriolt,  Sihrani,  Bianchetti,  Sarti,  Zanolini,  Sturani, 
and  Mamiani,  who  composed  the  provisional  government,  determined  to 
resign  their  power,  and  Ihey  named  a  triumvirate,  which,  however,,  had 
not  time  to  enter  on  its  functions.    The  news  of  the  treaty  entered  into 
on  the  3d  of  March  between  the  court  of  Rome  and  that  of  Vienna  hav- 
ing dissipated  the  last  hopes  of  those  who  most  confidently  relied  on  the 
good  faith  of  the  French  government.  General  Armandi  went  to  his  col- 
leagues, laid  before  *hem  all  the  inevitable  tendencies  of  the  times,  all 
the  disasters  that  would  flow  f^om  an  unequal  contest,  and  ended  by  ad- 
vising'them  to  treat  with  the  Holy  See.     His  advioe  was  adopted.     A 
deputation,  coAsistinff  of  Armandi,  Bianchetti,  Sturani,  and  Silcaoi, 
waited  on  CaidfnarBenvenuti,  who  had  been  the  prisoner  of  the  pro- 
visional government  since  the  commencement  of  the  revolution ;  and  it 
was  with  their  captive,  suddenly  become  the  diplomatic  representative 
of  the  pope,  that  the  insurrectionary  leaders  arranged  the  grounds  of  ibe 
treaty'  by  wbichf the  insurrection  was  closed.    By  the  convention  of  An- 
cona  Cardinal  Benvenuti  granted  the  insurgents  full  and  ehtire  amnestj, 
pledged  his  sacred  word  to  the  faithful  execution  of  the  stipulations,  and 
took  the  title  of  legate  a  latere.    These  guarantees  appeared  satisfactory 
to  all  the  members  of  the  provisional  go?ernment,  Count  Mamiani  alone 
expected;  he  refused  his  signature.    The  next  day,  March  27,  Ancoaa 
puied  under  the  authority  of  the  pope. 
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The  capitulation  was  no  sooner  known  in  Rome  than  it  was  resohred 
to  declare  it  null  and  void  ;  but  the  papal  court  dissembled,  in  order  the 
more  surely  to  smite  the  victims  marked  out  for  its  vengeance.  The 
deluded  patriots  surrendered  tbem&eives  on  all  sides.  The  column  com- 
manded oy  General  Sercognani  laid  down  its  arms  in  the  forts  of  Spolete 
and  Perouse.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  the  rancour  and  perfidy  of  the 
Vatican  burst  forth  undisguised.  Cardinal  Benvenuti  was  bent  with 
scrupulous  honour  on  the  fulfilment  of  his  word ;  the  engagements  en- 
tered into  by  him  were  considered  as  non-existent  Sanguinary  edicts 
spread  terror  through  the  papal  states.  Persons,  property,  every  thing 
was  assailed  with  a  blind  rage,  and  an  inoonceivable  contempt  of  the 
faith  of  treaties.  And  as  if  the  indirect  respoosibility  which  these  hor- 
rors cast  on  the  French  government  was  not  enough,  the  same  of  its 
ambassador  at  Rome  was  minced  up  with  the  cruel  phrases  in  Cardinal 
Bernettc's  proclamations,  and  no  denial  on  the  ambassador's  part  vindi- 
cated the  honour  of  France.  As  for  Austria,  she  contrived  to  make  her 
triumph  more  savage  than  her  aggression  had  been  iniquitous.  Ninety- 
eight  balians  had  embarked  in  a  papal  vessel,  with  the  formal  consent  of 
the  Jsgate,  and  with  regular  papers,  countersigned  by  the  French  consul. 
These  unfortunate  men  were  captured  in  the  Adriatic  by  the  Austrians, 
and  cast  as  malefactors  into  the  prisons  ef  Venice.  What  crime  had 
they  committed  towards  Austria  ?  Had  tbey  made  war  on  that  power  ? 
Had  they  provoked  it?  lliese  questions  were  indignantly  asked,  but  in 
whispers,  throughout  all  Italy,  now  become  again  taciturn  and  gloomy. 
Men  thought  also  of  young  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  suddenly  carried  off  by 
a  mysterious  illness,  at  the  moment  when  his  appearance  on  the  political 
stage  bad  given  umbrage  to  the  implacable  diplomacy  of  the  cabinet. 
The  Duke  Modena,  on  his  part,  delivered  over  Menotti  to  the  executioner, 
and  his  disappointed  ambition  consoled  itself  with  bloodshed.  The 
world  looked  on  with  amazement  at  this  dismal  spectacle,  and  all  eyes 
were  turned  towards  France^ 

But  the  providential  career  of  thak  great  nation  seemed  ended.  Its 
diplomacy  like  that  of  the  weakest  nations,  wore  itself  out  in  condescen- 
sions, and  did  not  even  venture  to  exalt  itself  to  artifices.  We  left 
General  Guilleminot  at  Constantinople,  preparing  every  thing  for  the 
anticipated  event  of  war.  That  gallant  sddier  cherished  a  lively  sense 
of  the  dignity  of  his  country.  The  conflagration' of  Eulirope,  if  it  were 
rendered  unavoidable,  did  not  seem  to  him  much  more  terrible  than  the 
everlasting  dishonour  of  a  people  whose  inviolability  was  essentiaUto  the 
world's  liberty.  On  the  Idth  of  March,  the  French  ambassador  laid 
before  the  Divan  a  note,  in  which  he  urged  Turkey  not  to  declare  itself 
precipitately  In  a  state  of  hostility  towanis  Russia,  but  to  b*ld  itself  in 
readiness  for  war.  The  language  of  the  note  was  at  the  same  time  able 
and  dignified.  *  It  pointed  out  to  Turkey  that  the  opportunity  was  a 
favourable  one  for  shaking  off  an  oppressive  vassalage :  that,  in  case  of 
a  general  war,  her  neutrality  would  be  her  ruin,  and  that,  by  adopting  a 
resolute  course,  she  wotild  escape  the  danger  of  bemg  made  uHimai&y 
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to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  war  by  the  partition  of  her  territory.  In  the 
situation  in  which  she  was  placed,  it  was  necessary,  therefore,  (hat  Tur- 
key should  equip  her  fleet,  suspend  her  resentment  against  the  Pasha  of 
Bagdad,  and  order  the  Grand  Vizier  to  have  done  with  the  Albanians, 
and  to  augment  his  troops. 

This  note  was  received  by  the  Divan  with  favour,  but  not  without  per- 
plexity. Bold  resolutions  were  pressed  upon  it.  Accustomed  to  seek 
sbpport  or  advice  at  the  hands  of  the  Austrian  internuncio,  it  found  itself 
forced  out  of  the .  tenor  of  all  its  diplomatic  habits.  In  its  distress  it 
thought  lit  to  apply  to  Lord  Gordon,  the  English  ambassador,  and  it 
communicated  General  Guilleminot's  overtures  to  him.  This  proceeding 
on  the  part  of  the  Divan  was  justified  by  the  reciprocal  marks  of  sympa- 
thy exchanged  by  the  French  and  English  in  Constantinople,  since  the 
revolution  of  July.  But  a  short  time  before,  a  vast  tent  had  been  erected, 
and  a  sumptuous  repast  had  been  held,  at  which  the  two  peoples  had 
cemented  their  mutual  friendship.  Unfortunately,  Lord  Gordon  was  at 
heart  a  thorough  tory  and  Englishmen.  Was  it  his  intention  to  betray 
Trance?  or  did  he  but  follow  the  habitual  routine  of  English  diplomacy  7 
Be  this  as  it  may,  a  despatch  addressed  by  him  to  the  English  ambassa- 
dor at  Vienna,  was  laid  before  Prince  Mettemich,  who  wrote  in  conse- 
quence to  Paris,  to  remonstrate  and  threaten. 

l*he  foreign  ambassadors  immediately  assembled  at  M.  S^bastiani's 
and  "sharply  questioned  that  minister  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  French 
ambassador,  conduct  so  little  in  conformity  with  the  pacific  assurances 
/nade  to  them.  Sebastiani  declared  that  General  Guilleminot  had  dis- 
obeyed the  orders  given  him,  and  he  joined  the  foreign  ambassadors  in 
censuring  the  jealous  zeal  with  which  a  representative  of  France  had 
striven  for  her  honour;  and  the  better  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  his 
indignation,  he  resolved  to  dismiss  General  Guilleminot  with  marked 
and  conspicuous  discourtesy. 

The  general's  amazement  was  almost  greater  than  his  indignation 
when  he  received  his  recall.  Dismissed !  and  why?  For  supposing  the 
French  government  capable  of  enforcing  respect  for  its  most  solemn 
declarations ;  for  deeming  it  sufficiently  careful  of  its  dignity,  not  to 
revoke  an  ultimatum;  for  having,  like  Marshal  Maison,  resented  an 
insult  in  which  the  marshal  had  beheld  proof  of  impending  war  ; — ^were 
these,  then,  unpardonable  crimes  ?  It  is  incumbent  on  new  governments, 
above  all  others,  never  to  show  signs  of  weakness ;  was  it,  then,  such  a 
crime  in  a  French  ambassador  to  have  felt  that  the  boldness  and  decision 
is  often  but  the  better  part  of  prudence?  General  Guilleminot  returned 
with  a  mortified  heart  to  Paris.  But  he  could  neither  obtain  justice  nor 
revenge,  from  a  government  that  was  strong  only  against  France  and 
against  itself. 

These  things  were,  therefore,  kept  in  the  shade.  -  The  importance  of 
diplomatic  negotiations  was  lost  sight  of  likewise  amidst  the  busy 
anxieties  excited  by  the  domestic  policy  of  the  ntfw  cabinet.  Casimir 
P^rier  kept  France  on  the  alert,  and  filled  her  irttli  the  noise  of  his 
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Violence.  At  first  his  whole  care  was  devoted  to  consolidating  the 
strength  of  the  executive.  Until  his  time  the  government  functionaries 
bad  sought  to  conciliate  public  opinion ;  he  taught  them  contempt  for 
popularity,  and  he  put  them  under  rigorous  discipline.  Concourses  of 
men  threatened  the  tranquillity  of  the  capital ;  he  wrested  from  the  fears 
of  the  chamber  a  law  prescribing  that  after  being  thrice  summoned  to 
disperse,  the  crowd  should  be  fired  on.*  A  national  association  of 
which  the  patriots  of  Metz  furnished  the  plan  and  set  the  example,  had 
been  formed  in  Paris  with  the  avowed  intention  of  rendering  the  return 
of  the  Bourbons  for  ever  impossible,  but  in  reality  to  keep  the  counter 
revolution  in  check.  The  association  published  lists  which  were  thickly 
filled  with  signatures,  it  had  a  fund  supported  by  numerous  monthly 
contributions,  it  ruled  the  press,  and  erected  a. rival  by  the  side  of  the 
government.  Cassimir  P^rier  denounced  it  to  the  parliament  as  factious, 
issued  a  vehement  circular  against  it,  dismissed  those  functionaries  who 
took  part  with  it,  and  set  up  against  it,  in  accordance  with  a  financial 
scheme  propounded  by  M.  Henri  Rodrigues,  an  association  of  all  citi- 
zens friendly  to  the  executive,  a  league  of  lenders  of  which  he  declared 
himself  in  a  manner  the  head.  To  invite  thirty  thousand  individuals  to 
realize  a  loan  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions,  by  each  subscribing 
at  par  funds  equivalent  to  two  hundred  francs  annual  income,  such  was  the 
plan  proposed  by  M.  Henri  Rodrigues.  It  tended  manifestly  to  prevent 
the  ruinous  intervention  of  bankers  in  the  business  of  loans,  and  to 
shake  their  rapacious  supremacy;  and  in  this  respect  it  was  calculated 
to  displease  Casimir  P^rier.  But  in  the  then  critical  state  of  things  it 
was  a  potent  weapon,  and  as  such  Perier  adopted  it,  with  the  full  inten- 
tion of  casting  it  aside  when  it  should  have  produced  the  moral  effect 
he  expected  from  it.  In  fact  it  was  not  long  before  a  contract  for  the 
loan  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  was  adjudged  to  an  asssociation 
of  bankers.  The  subscriptions  had  not  amounted  to  the  sum  of  twenty- 
one  thousand  francs ;  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  that  financial  oligarchy 
of  which  the  president  of  the  council  was  the  soul. 

For  the  rest  Casimir  P^rier's  whole  soul  was  bent  at  this  period  on 
crushing  the  republican  party.  The  power  of  that  party  was  in  reality 
considerable,  and  every  thing  had  contributed  to  serve  it.  A  great 
number  of  political  societies  had  been  formed  immediately  after  the  July 
revolution.  The  Associaiion  des  Ecohs,  directed  by  two  energetic 
patriots,  Eugene  Lh^ritier  and  Marc  Dufraisse,  impetuously  called  for 
the  destruction  of  the  university.  A  student  named  Sambuc  founded 
in  the  quartier  Latin,  the  Societe  de  fOrdrt  etdes  Progres,  a  real  con- 
spiracy having  for  its  object  to  restore  to  the  people  the  exercise  of  its 
sovereign  rights.  Every  member  of  this  society  was  to  have  by  him  a 
musket  in  serviceable  condition,  and  fifty  cartridges.  The  Union  pur- 
sued nearly  the  same  objects,  with  a  less  aggressive  character  and  under 

*  IMtvrlu  attroupnuenUt  patted  by  the  chamber  of  depntiei,  April  2,  1831,  and  by 
the  chamber  of  peert^.i^ril  9,  of  the  same  month. 
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the  shelter  of  legal  forms ;  whilst  the  Soditi  ConsHttUianelh,  under  the 
presidency  of  M.  Caucfaois  Lemaire,  who  had  with  so  much  ^clat  advo* 
cated  the  pretensions  of  the  Dae  d'Orl^ans  in  the  face  of  the  expiring 
monarchy  of  Charles  X.,  aimed  at  the  abolition  of  the  heriditary  peerage, 
the  suppression  of  monopolies,  a  better  apportionment  of  taxation,  and 
an  electoral  form  within  prudent  limits.  The  Society  aid  de-toi  that  had 
been  so  famous  under  the  Restoration,  still  subsisted  and  had  lost  nothing 
of  its  influence  over  public  opinion,  thanks  to  the  marvellous  activity  of 
Andre  Marchais,  and  Garnier-Pages.  The  spirit  that  animated  it  was 
however  no  longer  altogether  the  same,  and  the  republican  party  was 
predominant  in  it,  since  it  had  no  longer  among  its  members  either  M. 
de  Broglie,  M.  Guizot,  or  any  of  those  who  had  made  it  a  stepping-stone 
to  success. 

But  of  all  the  popular  societies  the  most  active  unquestionably,  and 
the  most  important,  was  that  of  the  Amis  du  Pevpk.  Shortly  after  tlie 
revolution  of  July,  the  members  of  the  Loge  des  Amis  de  la  Verit^^  of 
which  M.  Cahaigne  was  then  vindrahle,  had  appeared  in  the  streets,  dis* 
played  their  symbolical  banners,  and  led  the  excited  multitude  after  them 
to  that  Place  de  Grcve,  which  had  drunk  the  precious  blood  of  the  four 
sergeants  of  Rochelle.  T^e  ceremony  was  solemn  and  affecting.  M. 
Buchez  delivered  a  harangue,  every  word  of  which  awoke  some  thrilling 
recollection.  But  the  Loge  des  Amis  de  la  VeritS  here  gave  proof  of  its 
existence  for  the  last  time.  Embarrassed  by  its  mystical  forms,  which  ill 
accorded  with  the  sentiment  of  most  of  its  members,  it  soon  merged  in 
the  SodiU  des  Amis  du  PettpUy  a  bold,  bustling  association,  composed 
of  all  those  heroic  youths  who  had  guided  the  blows  of  the  people  in 
July,  and  to  whom  it  was  given  to  revive  for  a  moment  the  habits  and 
tendencies  of  the  jacobin  club.  For  the  first  few  inonths  after  the  revo- 
lution of  July,  the  meetings  of  the  Soditi  des  Amis  du  People  had  been 
public.  They  were  held  in  Pellier's  riding-school,  in  a  vast  hall,  where 
the  very  numerous  spectators  always  present,  were  separated  from  the 
members  only  by  a  slight  balustrade.  Thither  had  flocked  from  the  very 
first,  to  make  their  first  essay  in  public  life,  those  who  were  prompted  by 
genuine  conviction,  and  those  who,  scorning  every  obscure  position, 
were  fired  with  the  desire  to  work  out  for  themselves  a  piore  brilliant 
destiny.  There,  amidst  a  great  deal  of  idle  and  vituperative  declamation, 
were  put  forth  grave  discourses,  eloquent  complaints,  and  sometimes 
projects  characterized  by  wise  and  considerate  daring.  Guizot  and  de 
Broglie  were  still  sitting  in  the  cabinet  at  that  time,  beside  Laflitte  and 
Dupont  de  TEure.  The  doctrinaires  suddenly  took  fright.  Guizot  pro- 
posed rigorous  measures  against  the  popular  societies.  Dupont  de  TEure 
resisted  this  hursh  policy.  But  in  the  meanwhile  subordinate  agents  of 
the  executive  succeeded  in  setting  on  the  timid  shopkeepers  of  the  Rue 
Montmartre  against  the  Sodete  des  Amis  du  Peuple.  On  the  25th  of 
September,  the  society  being  assembled  in  Pellier's  riding-school,  a  great 
noise  was  heard  outside.  A  captain  of  the  national  guard  was  introduced 
and  said  in  a  respectful  tone,  "  I  have  no  orders  to  give  you,  messieurs: 
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hot  ycMir  meeting  here  is  the  occasion  of  an  assemblage  of  two  thousand 
persons  in  the  Rue  Montmartre:  perhaps  you  will  do  well  to  acyourn." 
'*1  second  that  proposal/'  exclaimed  a  voice.  A  staffofficer  then  coming 
in  besought  tlie  meeting  to  disperse;  "  he  came,"  he  said,  **  in  the  name 
of  General  Lafayette."  The  society  deliberated.  We  must  resist,  said 
some;  let  us  prove  ourselves  friends  of  order  without,  however,  suffering 
our  rights  to  be  arbitrarily  invaded,  said  others.  Finally  the  latter  opi- 
nion prevaihng,  it  was  decided  that  the  next  meeting  of  the  society  should 
be  hdd  by  q;>ecial  summons  addressed  to  each  member  at  hid  domicile, 
and  the  members  separated  in  silence,  amidst  a  great  crowd  actuated  by 
Tarious  feelings. 

The  Sod^te  des  Amis  de  Feuple  had  therefore  long  ceased  to  exist  as 
a  pubUc  assembly,  when  Casimir  P^rier  took  office :  but  it  was  far  from 
having  lost  its  influence.  We  have  seen  in  a  preceding  chapter  that  it 
equipped  a  battalion  at  its  own  expense,  and  sent  it  to  the  aid  of  Bel- 
gium. One  of  those  who  then  departed  as  leaders  under  that  popular 
banner,  was  never  again  to  behold  his  country.  His  name  was  Cannes, 
and  he  had  edited  a  paper  in  Paris,  called  the  Moniteur  des  Faubourgs, 
The  independence  of  Belgium  soon  counted  him  amongst  martyrs. 
Faithfully  seconded  by  its  intelligent  secretary,  M.  Felix  Avrit,  the  Sth 
dete  des  Amis  du  Peupk  kept  up  an  assiduous  correspondence  with  the 
departments,  rallied  the  scattered  combatants,  corroborated  wavering 
convictions,  and  constantly  kept  the  government  in  check,  by  a  series  of 
epirited  publieations :  these  attacks  were  the  more  formidable  as  there 
was  no  means  of  replying  to  them  but  by  the  impure  pamphlets  of  the 
police,  or  by  calumnies.  For  the  law  officers  of  the  crown  could  hardly 
venture  upon  a  judicial  struggle,  before  the  still-subsisting  magistracy  cf 
Charles  X.,  with  men  whom  the  revolution  of  July  had  surrounded  with 
a  sort  of  halo,  and  who  interested  the  feelings  of  the  people  by  their 
courage.  M.  Hubert,  the  president  of  the  society,  having  been  prose- 
cuted for  a  placard  offensive  to  the  chamber,  he  delivered  himself  thus 
in  open  court*  "  It  is  a  singular  spectacle  to  see  cited  before  you, 
messieurs,  two  months  after  the  revolution  of  July,  men  who  have  not 
been  strangers  to  the  success  of  our  three  great  days.  Let  those  who 
have  not  recoiled  from  this  deplorable  anomaly  bear  the  consequences. 
As  for  me,  I  shall  not  commit  the  inexcusable  weakness  of  accepting 
you  for  my  judges,  or  defending  myself  before  yon.  Judges  of  Charles  X. 
renounce  your  functions.  The  people,  in  giving  liberty  to  your  victims, 
stripped  you  of  your  togas,  and  you  yourselves  confirmed  its  sentence  by 
flying  when  it  was  fighting.  Look  at  the  tri-colour  ribbons  we  wear;  two 
months  ago  you  would  have  vilified  them  as  insignia  of  sedition.  How 
can  you  dare  with  the  same  confidence,  to  judge  those  who  have  raised 
them  above  your  vengeance  ?  How  can  you  dare,  sitting  on  those  seats 
of  yours  from  which  the  fleurs-de-lys  have  been  torn  away,  to  look  those 
men  in  the  hce,  who  have  driven  out  the  idols  to  which  so  many  pro- 

*  October  2, 1830. 
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scribed  have  been  sacrificed  t"  Such  was  the  langaageiof  these  daring 
men.  The  judges  would  have  trembled  at  the  thought  of  imposing 
heavy  sentences  upon  them,  and  the  people  applauded  their  high 
spirit. 

Agitations,  when  they  arise  out  of  a  natural  movement  of  the  people, 
almost  always  turn  out  to  the  advantage  of  extreme  parties;  all  thepopa* 
lar  societies,  republican  and  constitutional,  had  equally  added  to  the 
strength  of  the  republican  party,  and  it  possessed  already  conside/able 
weight  in'  the  balance  of  the  national  destinies  when  Casimir  P^rier 
vowed  its  ruin.  The  party  had  distinguished  and  even  illustrious  repre- 
sentatives in  the  parhament,  the  institute,  the  press,  the  army,  in  the 
sciences,  in  the  arts,  and  in  trade.  But  it  is  particularly  as  a  mili- 
tant party  that  it  deserves  to  be  considered  in  this  period  of  French 
history. 

A  great  and  serious  thought  possessed  the  leaders  of  the  republican 
militia,  and  was  about  to  form  the  business  of  their  lives.  They  wished 
to  reconstruct  the  chain  of  modern  ideas  which  the  empire  had  so  rudely 
broken.  They  wished  to  lead  back  into  the  course  of  history  that 
marvellous  epoch  of  the  first  revolution,  over  which  had  passed  the 
coups  ditat  of  General  Bonaparte.  It  was  their  glory,  as  we  shall  see, 
to  accomplish  this  vast  design  at  the  Cost  of  absolute  self-sacrifice ;  an 
incalculable  service,  enough  for  ever  to  mark  out  their  place  in\he  narra- 
tive of  the  most  pregnant  vicissitudes  of  French  society. 

They  were  for  the  most  part  men  of  brilliant  intellect,  of  chivalric 
valour,  and  who  answered  more  exactly  than  the  legitimatist  party  itself 
to  the  ancient  national  type.  Amongst  them  had  taken  refuge,  when 
banished  from  a  society  overspread  with  mercantilism,  that  tone  of  sar- 
castic levity  and  intelligent  turbulence,  that  love  of  adventure,  that 
impetuosity  in  self-abandonment,  that  gaiety  in  danger,  that  appetite  for 
action,  those  lively  ways  for  treating  serious  things,  that  formerly  con- 
stituted  the  salient  characteristics  of  the  nation.  Thus,  with  a  curious 
contrast,  an  earnest  care  for  the  things  of  the  future  was  found  precisely 
amongst  those  whose  personal  qualities  best  recalled  the  most  brilliant 
features  of  the  past. 

But  these  qualities,  which  certainly  were  not  incompatible  with  any 
species  of  political  aptitude,  were  far  from  answering  to  the  gross  and 
materialist  tendencies  of  the  dominant  class.  The  republican  party, 
moreover,  was  by  no  means  docile  or  tractable.  If  it  had  all  the  virtues 
of  a  strong,  a  manly  cast,  it  had  also  serious  vices, — an  exuberance  of 
zeal,  hair-brained  courage,  a  blind  confidence  in  the  efiicacy  of  coups  dc 
nudn^  a  secret  leaning  to  distrust  of  superior  men,  intolerance,  and  indis- 
cipHne.  These  vices,  under  skilful  management,  might  easily  have  been 
rendered  subservient  to  most  vast  designs.  Unfortunately  the  leaders  of 
the  party  were  placed  in  a  position,  and  surrounded  by  circumstances, 
that  made  every  thing  an  obstacle  to  them.  Repulsed  by  the  bulk  of  the 
bourgeoisie,  which  treated  them  as  dangerous  dreamers,  without  active 
influence  on  the  general  mass  of  affairs,  wanting  the  consistency  derived 
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from  established  positions,  incessantly  menaced  by  the  exeoative  or 
calumniated  by  the  police,  they  were  not  free  either  to  lay  down  a  delibe- 
rate scheme  of  proceeding,  or  to  arrange  their  efforts  upon  sound  prin- 
ciples, to  marshal  the  fiery  army  that  offered  itself  to  them,  or  to  choose 
their  allies.  In  a  party  which  has  declared  war  both  on  the  established 
government  and  on  all  accepted  tyrannies,  defections  are  the  more  to  be 
feared,  inasmuch  as  they  are  much  less  frequently  punished  than  rewarded. 
Hence  the  leaders  of  the  republican  party  were  constrained  in  dealing 
with  each  new  recruit  to  have  in  view  the  possible  enemy  of  the  next 
day.  It  was  necessary  for  them  to  enter  into  compromises  with  preju- 
dices they  deplored,  to  let  themselves  be  carried  too  far  by  the  passions 
of  the  mass,  if  they  would  avoid  having  it  against  them ;  they  were  com- 
pelled to  be  weak  with  deliberate  intention,  and  in  presence  of  impulses 
they  lamented  to  yield  a  portion  of  their  command  in  order  to  avoid  losing 
it  altogejther.  This  was  a  difficult  position,  and  one  that  naturally  begot 
embarrassments  and  dangers.  It  is  certain  that  it  was  never  on  the  most 
trustworthy  fraction  of  the  people  that  the  republican  party  relied.  It 
even  happened  to  it  to  hare  its  ranks  sullied  by  citizens  unworthy  of 
them,  whose  misconduct  reverted  upon  the  character  of  the  whole 
party. 

That  the  party  should  be  circumspect  in  its  selections,  and  reserved  in 
its  alliances,  was  the  wish  of  some  men  who,  like  Charles  Fortoul  and 
Charles  Teste,  conjoined  with  the  highest  civic  virtues  a  suspicious  tem- 
perament, and  that  painful  knowledge  of  human  perversity,  which  is 
acquired  from  long  experience  in  strife.  But  every  scheme  for  weeding 
the  society  was  opposed  by- the  majority  from  their  ardent  desire  to  ded 
heavy  blows  against  a  detested  power,  and  their  impatience  to  arrive  at 
the^ends  proposed. 

Before  entering  irrevocably  on  the  arduous  career  open  to  their  cou- 
rage, these  enterprising  men  resolved  to  make  a  public  confession  of 
their  faith.  An  opportunity  was  soon  afforded  to  some  of  their  number, 
Nineteen  citizens  had  been  arrested  in  the  sequel  of  the  troubles  of 
December,  among  whom  were  MM.  Tr^lat,  Cavaignac,  and  Guinard,  all 
three  still  young,  but  matured  by  the  experience  of  persecution.  During 
the  trial  of  the  ministers  of  Charles  X.  two  of  them,  Guinard  and  Cavaig- 
nac, commanded  the  second  battery,  in  which  Tr^lat  senred  as  a  private ; 
and  they  were  accused  of  having  designed  violently  to  substitute  a  republic 
for  the  monarchy.  Sixteen  citizens,*  implicated  in  the  same  charge, 
appeared  along  with  them  befofb  the  court  of  assize  in  the  beginning  of 
April.  Students,  working-men,  and  others  of  all  grades  awaited  them 
at  the  doors  of  the  court.  Numerous  detachments  of  municipal  guards 
occupied  the  interior  and  the  approaches  to  the  Palais  de  Justice.  The 
courts  under  the  arches  were  filled  with  cavalry.  When  the  accused 
appeared  a  thousand  arms  were  waved  to  greet  them  as  they  passed ;  they 

*  These  were  MM.  Sambuc,  Francfort,  Aodry,  P^nard,  Rouhier,  Chaparre,  Oourdin, 
Gaillejr,  Chauvin,  P^cheux  d'HerbinvilJe,  Lebastard,  Alexandre  and  Charles  Gamier, 
Danton,  Lenoble  and  Pointis. 
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were  accompanied  bj  their  advocates,  republicans  like  thems^Tes, 
Measires  Marie,  Dupont,  Boaasy,  Plocqne,  Boinvilliers,  Rities,  and 
Michel  de  Bourges ;  and  the  serenity  depicted  in  their  noUe  and  proud 
countenances  was  remarked  with  sympathy.  Carbines,  pistols,  and  some 
packets  of  cartridges,  were  laid  on  the  table  of  the  court 

After  a  brief  address  from  the  president,  M.  Uardoin,  who  thought  it 
right  to  recommend  a  calm  demeanour  to  the  actors  in  the  judicial 
drama  about  to  commence,  the  examination  of  the  prisoners  began. 
But  it  was  easy  to  judge,  from  the  deportment  of  the  accused,  liow  much 
they  reckoned  on  the  ascendancy  of  their  patriotism  and  their  intrepi- 
dity. Far  from  thinking  of  defending  themselves,  they  attacked,  and 
were,  by  turns,  sarcastic  and  vehement,  ironical  and  impassioned.  The 
trial  lasted  two  days,  and  the  excitement  of  the  people  increased  oonti« 
nually.  A  pretended  plot,  formed,  it  was  said,  under  the  Pont  des  Arts, 
was  made  use  of  as  a  ground  of  accusation  against  the  prisoners ;  the 
whimsical  absurdity  of  the  charge  was  very  happily  exposed  by  one  of 
the  witnesses,  M.  Degouss^e.  Lafayette  was  also  summoned  as  a  wit- 
ness; and  on  his  appearance  the  whole  audience  rose  with  a  spontaneous 
movement  of  respect  and  affection.  The  old  general  came  to  give  his 
testimony  in  favour  of  the  accused,  almost  all  of  whom  he  knew,  and 
who  all  saluted  him  from  their  places  with  looks  and  gestures  of 
regard. 

The  trial  gave  rise  to  highly  interesting  scenes.  In  the  sittings  of  the 
7th  of  April,  the  president  having  reproached  M.  P^cheux  d'Herbinville, 
one  of  the  accused,  with  having  had  arms  by  him,  and  with  having  dis- 
tributed them,  "  Yes,"  replied  the  prisoner,  "  I  have  had  arms,  a  great 
many  arms,  and  I  will  tell  you  how  I  came  by  them."  Then,  relating 
the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  three  days,  he  told  how,  followed  by  his 
comrades,  he  had  disarmed  posts,  and  sustained  glorious  conflicts;  and 
how,  though  not  wealthy,  he  had  equipped  national  guards  at  his  own 
cost.  There  still  burned  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  some  of  the  fire 
kindled  by  the  revolution  of  July,*  such  recitals  as  this  fanned  the 
embers.  The  young  man  himself,  as  he  concluded  his  brief  defence, 
wore  a  face  radiant  with  enthusiasm,  and  his  eyes  were  filled  with 
tears. 

All  this  rendered  the  speeches  of  the  professional  advisers  almost 
superfluous.  Nevertheless,  Messieurs  Bethmont,  Rouen,  Marie,  Rittiez, 
Boussy,  Plocque,  Dupont,  and  Michel  de  Bourges  spoke  one  after  the 
other ;  and  never  was  cause  defended  Aith  more  manly  and  lofty  elo- 
quence. 

MM.  Tr^lat,  Cavaignac,  and  Gninard  were  likewise  heard.  Talents 
of  a  serious  cast,  morals  admirably  strict,  an  earnestness  of  conviction 
tempered  with  much  gentleness  and  charity,  distinguished  M.  Trelat  in 
the  party  to  which  he  belonged.  As  a  physician,  he  had  many  a  time 
visited  the  dark  haunts  in  which  dwelt  the  suffering  poor  of  great  cities ; 
many  a  time  had  he  sat  by  the  bedside  of  the  afflicted  and  neglected 
pauper ;  he  drew  a  pathetic  picture  of  the  suflerings  he  had  witnessed : 
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he  called  to  mind  the  solemn  promises  that  had  not  been  kept,  and  the 
great  services  that  had  been  forgotten. 

M.  Cavaignac  next  rose.  Though  endowed  with  the  organization 
of  an  artbt,  which  revealed  itself  in  the  original  grace  of  his  manners, 
the  freshness  of  his  writings,  and  a  most  sparkling  conversation,  Cavaignac 
took  pleasure  in  studies  of  deep  research,  and  had  adopted  an  especially 
serious  course  of  life.  As  son  of  the  conveutionist  of  the  same  name, 
he  watched  jealously  over  the  honour  of  memories  so  cruelly  calumniated 
during  the  Restoration  and  the  Empire. 

. "  My  father,"  he  began,  "  was  one  of  those  who,  in  thfc  Convention, 
proclaimed  the  Republic  in  the  face  of  then  victorious  Europe.  He 
defended  it  in  the  armies.  For  this  it  was  that  he  died  in  exile,  after  a 
proscription  of  twelve  years;  and  whilst  the  Restoration  itself  was  forced 
to  leave  France  the  fruits  of  that  revolution  he  had  served;  whilst  she 
loaded  with  favours  the  men  the  revolution  had  created,  my  father  and 
his  colleagues  alone  suffered  for  the  great  cause  which  so  many  others 
betrayed— last  homage  of  their  feeble  age  to  the  country  their  youth 
had  so  vigorously  defended !  That  cause,  messieurs,  is  therefore 
bound  up  with  all  my  feelings  as  a  son  ;  the  principles  it  embraced  are 
my  patrimony.  Study  has  confirmed  this  bent  naturally  given  to  my 
political  ideas ;  and  now  that  the  opportunity,  at  last,  presents  itself  to 
me  this  day  to  pronounce  a  word  which  so  many  others  proscribe,  I 
declare,  without  affectation  and  without  fear,  I  am,  in  mj  heart  and  by 
conviction,  a  republican." 

After  this  noble  exordium,  Cavaignac  repudiated,  with  singular  eleva- 
tion of  thought,  all  the  reproaches  addressed  to  the  republican  party.  It 
was  accused  of  conspiracy.  An  idle  accusation.  Ever  since  revolutions 
had  been  in  vogue,  conspiracies  had  counted  for  very  little.  The  repub- 
lican party  was  too  sure  of  the  future  to  lose  patience,  and  refuse  to  rely 
on  the  fortune  of  the  popular  cause.  It  was  much  better  pleased  to  let 
monarchy  conspire  for  it  by  a  host  of  incurable  blunders  and  iniquities. 
Why  should  the  republican  party  be  over-hasty  ?  Could  it  fail  to  know 
that  a  dissolving  agency  was  so  potently  at  work  on  all  the  means  of 
government,  that  the  latter  would  require  to  be  wholly  reconstructed  ? 
Did  it  not  know  that,  tormented  as  the  world  was,  by  new,  immense 
wants,  even  a  god  would  find  it  mote  difficult  to  govern  than  to  recon- 
struct it?  The  bloody  deeds  of '93  were  cast  in  the  teeth  of  the  repub- 
licans !  But  men  of  sense,  those  who  judged  history  by  its  results,  had) 
doubtless,  not  forgotten  that  the  Convention  had  defended  the  national 
soil,  extended  France  to  her  natural  limits,  and  fecundated  the  germ  of 
every  great  political  idea ;  and  that  of  all  the  governments  that  bad 
successively  appeared  during  a  space  of  six-and-thirty  years,  the  Con- 
vention alone  had  retired  because  such  was  its  will— retired  triumphant, 
amidst  the  thunder  of  the  cannon  of  Vendemiaire.  Disappointed  ambi- 
tion was  imputed  to  the  republicans.  Those  who  cast  that  slur  on  them 
were  men  whose  ambition  had  been  gorged  to  excess.  Passing  on  to 
considerations  of  another  kind,  M.  Cavaignac  showed  how  much  deli- 
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berate  and  practical  good  sense  there  was  in  the  notions  of  the  repabli- 
cans,  who  had  too  much  enlightenment  to  antedate  their  programroe, 
and  to  live  on  the  reminiscences  of  Athens  and  of  Rome.  He  argued 
against  monarchy  considered  in  its  action,  not  on  France,  but  on  the 
secondary  powers.  Thank  heaven !  France  carried  within  her  what 
enabled  her  to  surmount  the  most  fearful  trials;  but  what  was  to 
become  of  the  nations  placed  under  her  egis,  and  wliich  it  was  one 
of  the  necessary  conditions  of  the  monarchy  to  abandon  t  "The 
revolution,"  said  M.  Gavaignac,  in  concluding  his  address,  "is  the 
whole  nation,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  fatten  upon  the  natioa; 
it  is  our  country  fulfilling  that  mission  of  emancipation  confided  to  it  by 
the  providence  of  peoples ;  it  is  all  France  which  has  4one  her  duty  to- 
wards them.  As  for  us,  messieurs,  we  have  done  our  duty  towards  her, 
and  she  will  find  us  ready  at  her  call,  whenever  she  shall  have  need  of 
us  :  whatever  she  demands  of  us,  she  shall  obtain."  A  burst  of  applause 
followed  these  last  words.  Nor  was  the  impression  less  strong  after  the 
speech  of  M.  Guinard,  one  of  those  young  men  of  lofty  stature  and  noble 
features,  who  combined  the  energetic  virtues  of  the  republican  with  the 
elegant  manners  of  the  high-born  gentleman. 

As  was  expected,  the  traversers  were  acquitted.  All  was  then  accla- 
mations, tears  of  enthusiasm,  and  impassioned  movements.  The  spec- 
tators gathering  round  the  acquitted  prisoners,  wished  to  carry  them 
home  in  triumph.  Guinard,  Gavaignac,  and  the  students  of  the  schools, 
managed  to  escape  the  ovation  intended  for  them.  The  adjutant, 
Guilley,  was  recognized,  and  chaired  to  his  dwelling,  in  spite  of  all  his 
remonstrances.  More  than  three  thousand  persons  filled  the  square  of 
the  Palais  de  Justice  and  the  Quai  aux  Fleurs. 

Tr^lat  and  d'Herbinville  got  into  a  coach  with  three  of  their  friends, 
Achille  Roche,  Avril,  and  Lh^ritier.  The  coach  set  off  rapidly,  but  it 
was  followed  by  an  eager  crowd.  The  horses  were  stopped,  and  taken 
from  the  vehicle.  M.  Tr^lat  and  his  friends  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
recall  the  multitude  to  that  sobriety  of  feeling  that  becomes  a  free 
people  -,  they  were  dragged  along  at  speed  to  M.  Trelat's  door,  amid 
shouts  of  rapturous  applause.  That  night  many  houses  in  Paris  were 
illuminated.    The  triumph  was  complete. 

The  trial  in  which  the  republicans  had  just  been  victorious,  an- 
nounced but  a  part  of  the  work  they  were  about  to  undertake.  In  their 
declaration  of  their  principles  they  had  only  touched  on  purely  political 
and  national  questions ;  they  had  not  alluded  to  those  suggested  by  the 
momentous  and  deeply  suggestive  phrase,  the  proletary  caste.  But  it 
was  easy  to  foresee  that  they  would  not  recoil  from  investigating  any  of 
the  social  problems,  the  solution  of  which  was  of  importance  to  the 
people.  The  sequel  of  this  history  will  show  with  what  boldness  and 
effect  the  republican  party  made  itself  instrumental  in  the  elaboration 
of  the  doctrines  that  were  for  ever  to  cast  discredit  on  the  funda- 
mental vices  of  modern  society.  Meanwhile  that  was  a  great  victory 
they  had  just  achieved.    The  destinies  of  monarchy  in  France  bad  been 
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again  made  a  moot  question  in  presence  of  foreign  sovereigns,  and  great 
was  the  consternation  in  the  Palais  Royal. 

The  next  day,  April  16,  all  Paris  was  abroad.  The  population 
assembled  thickly  at  every  point ;  the  national  guards,  horse  and  foot, 
put  themselves  in  motion.     No  conflict  however  took  place. 

Casimir  Porter  had  hoped  by  a  pompous  display  of  strength  at  least  to 
intimidate  the  republican  party.  But  under  the  guidance  of  men  whose 
boldness  grew  with  the  danger,  that  party  put  forth  redoubled  energy, 
and  soon  found  an  opportunity  of  powerfully  arousing  the  minds  of  men. 
The  decoration  appointed  by  the  law  of  the  13th  of  December,  1830, 
was  about  to  be  bestowed  on  the  bravest  combatants  of  July.  It  was 
decided  at  the  court  that  the  cross  of  July  should  bear  the  legend. 
Given  by  the  King,  and  that  its  reception  should  be  accompanied  by  an 
oath.  On  hearing  of  this,  the  republicans  assembled  to  concert  mea- 
sures of  resistanci,  and  then  went  abroad  spreading  in  every  direction 
the  indignation  that  possessed  themselves.  Here  was  a  presumptuous 
attempt  to  revive  the  old  monarchical  right;  everything  through  the 
king,  for  the  king  1  The  revolution  of  July  existed  forsooth  only  at  the 
good  pleasure  of  a  prince,  without  whom  it  had  been  effected,  whom  no 
one  had  seen  figure  in  it,  and  who  could  only  have  so  figured  as  the  first 
of  rebels.  What  did  they  mean  by  turning  into  a  court  bauble  what 
ought  to  be  but  an  imperishable  testimonial  of  the  impotence  of  despot- 
ism and  the  frailty  of  thrones?  What  meant  that  oath  which  asso- 
ciated servile  sentiments  with  the  recollection  of  an  event  whereby  had 
flashed  forth  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  the  armed  people  ?  Such 
was  the  language  by  which  the  roalecontents  excited  each  other  to 
vigorous  resistance.  Vehement  petitions  passed  from  hand  to  hand; 
protests  were  drawn  up ;  and  public  banquets  were  held,  as  festive  re- 
hearsals of  revolt.  Many  citizens  who  were  to  receive  the  decoration 
appeared  boldly  with  a  blue  ribbon  in  their  button-holes,  were  sent 
to  trial  and  acquitted.  The  decor4s  assembled  in  the  Passage  du 
Saumon,  under  the  presidency  of  M.  Gamier  Pagds,  vowed  they 
would  neither  submit  to  the  oath  nor  to  the  legend.  All  Paris 
was  in  commotion.  Excited  bands  traversed  the  boulevards,  singing 
the  MarsdUaise.  The  Place  Vend6me  was  occupied  by  the  people, 
to  disperse  whom  the  government  durst  only  employ  fire-engines, 
lest  bloodshed  should  give  the  disturbances  the  importance  of  an  insur- 
rection. 

The  next  day,  the  feast  of  the  Ascension,  tranquillity  reigned  in  the 
thoroughfares,  but  not  in  the  hearts  of  men.  The  dispersion  efiected 
on  the  preceding  day  was  commented  on  in  various  ways,  half  jocular, 
half  angry.  The  ludicrous  means  of  quelling  the  multitude  adopted 
by  Marsha]  Lobau,  gave  occasion  to  countless  caricatures,  in  which 
majesty  itself  was  unceremoniously  made  the  mark  of  French  gaiety. 
The  court  took  fright;  the  idea  of  the  legend  was  given  up;  the  mayors 
were  ordered  to  distribute  the  crosses;  the  executive  acknowledged 
itself  vanquished. 
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Facts  like  these  were  profoandly  significant.  It  was  clear  that  od  this 
occasion  the  leaders  of  the  middle  class  had  hung  back.  The  fact  was, 
that  in  this  instance  the  cause  of  royalty  was  not  identical  with  that  of 
the  bourgeoisie.  In  reality,  though  the  king  had  done  nothing  of  his 
own  hand  in  July,  1830,  though  he  had  incurred  no  personal  danger, 
though  fortune  had  saluted  him  king  without  having  compelled  him  to 
do  battle,  it  was  essentially  in  the  nature  of  the  monarchical  system  that 
to  him  should  be  imputed  the  honour  of  all  the  grand  deeds  done  with- 
out him.  In  a  monarchical  point  of  view  this  was  not  only  admissible, 
but  necessary.  If  the  bourgeoisie  was  not  awkre  of  this,  it  was  because, 
as  I  have  said,  it  was  bent  on  the  realization  of  that  siily  Utopia,  a 
subaltern  royalty,  a  royalty  which  should  be  an  instrument  rather  than  a 
principle. 

This  error  was  that  of  Casimir  P^rier ;  which  accounts  for  the  supine- 
ness  he  displayed  on  this  occasion,  contrary  to  his  usnal  policy.  Per- 
haps, too,  he  felt  a  secret  satisfaction  at  the  blow  dealt  the  king  indivi- 
dually ;  for  he  entertained  an  aversion  for  the  monarch,  which  he  look 
no  pains  to  dissemble,  talking  of  him  in  terms  devoid  of  all  moderation 
and  all  decency,  and  seeming  as  though  he  acted  as  hu  minister  only  to 
be  the  better  enabled  to  be  his  detractor. 

The  king,  on  his  part,  every  day  more  and  more  regretted  Laffitte, 
and  recalled^  not  without  some  touch  of  remorse,  his  affectionate  man* 
ners,  his  goodness  of  heart,  his  persuasive  language,  and  his  modeal 
services.  Forced  to  endure  Casimir  P6rier,  he  manifested,  in  his 
intercourse  with  that  intractable  man,  a  constraint  which  his  pro* 
found  wariness  could  not  always  sufficiently  veil.  Casimir  P^rier, 
moreover,  was  more  prominently  conspicuous  than  is  convenient  in 
a  monarchy,  in  which  every  thing  ought  to  tend  to  the  king  as  to  its 
centre.  He  filled  too  marked  a  place  among  the  objects  of  men's 
hatred. 

Whether  it  was  that  the  king  wished  to  recall  to  his  own  person  the 
too  long  diverted  attention  of  the  public,  or  that  he  was  desirous  of 
sounding  for  himself  the  feelings  of  the  nation,  he  suddenly  resolved  to 
leave  the  capital.  After  first  making  an  excursion  through  Normandy, 
he  proceeded  towards  the  eastern  departments.  He  lail^  not  to  visit 
the  battle-field  of  Yalmy.  There  he  appeared  to  pause  with  compla« 
cency  on  the  spot  where  he  had  formerly  commanded  the  batteries 
beyond  and  to  the  west  of  the  mill.  On  reaching  the  foot  of  the  pyramid 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Kellermann^he  fell  in  with  an  old  soldier  who 
had  lost  an  arm  by  a  cannon-shot,,  at  the  battle  of  Valmy.  The  king 
immediately  took  the  ribbon  from  his  button-hole,  and  decorated  the  old 
soldier  with  it,  as  Napoleon  was  used  to  do.  It  is  the  rule  in  monarchies 
to  bestow  capital  importance  on  these  insignificant  episodes  of  an  im- 
mense drama.  The  court  papers  made  a  great  ado  about  the  minutest 
details  of  the  journey,  undertaken  by  Dumouriez's  old  companion  in 
arms.  Great  were  the  pains  taken  to  busy  France  with  what  concerned 
her  king. 
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For  the  rest,  tlw  royal  passage  everywhere  called  forth  manifestations 
of  that  ooromonplace  enthusiasm,  that  eternally-recurring  child's  play, 
which  is  eternally  taken  in  solemn  earnest!  At  Metz,  however,  the 
reception  afforded  the  king  was  almost  imperious.  It  was  in  that  city 
that  the  first  plan  of  the  national  association  had  been  drawn  up  by  M. 
Bouchotte,  the  mayor ;  M.  Gharpentier,  president  of  the  Cow  Royale ; 
M.  Voirhaye,  avocat-g^n6ral ;  and  M.  Dornez.  The  dismissal  of  Bou- 
chotte  and  Voirhaye  on  these  grounds  by  Casimir  P^rier  had  augmented 
the  irritation  of  the  patriots,  among  whom  were  numbered  most  of  the 
municipal  councillors,  all  the  superior  officers  of  the  national  guard,  and . 
several  military  men  of  the  garrison.  The  king  replied  drily  to  the 
address  of  the  corporation,  which  contained  remarks  hostile  to  the  here- 
ditary peerage.  The  national  guard  having  wished  to  express  the  same 
opinion  through  M.  Voirhaye,  the  king  impatiently  interrupted  the 
speaker,  and,  snatching  the  address  out  of  his  hand,  told  him,  '*  The 
national  guard  must  not  concern  itself  about  political  questions.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  them."  "  Sire,"  replied  M.  Voirhaye,  "it  is  not  an 
advice  it  offers,  it  is  a  wish  it  expresses."  "  The  national  guard  has  no 
wishes  to  conceive;  deliberations  are  forbidden  it;  I  will  hear  no 
more." 

This  unforeseen  incident  occasioned  the  liveliest  sensation  in  Metz. 
The  superior  officers  of  the  national  guard  having  been  invited  to 
the  king's  table,  one  alone  complied.  Louis  Philippe  made  no  long 
stay  in  Metz ;  he  left  it  on  horseback  in  a  heavy  fall  of  rain.  At 
some  distance  from  the  city,  the  horse  of  a  young  man,  who  had 
got  mixed  up  with  the  cavalcade,  struck  its  head  violently  against  the 
king's  leg,  and  there  was  a  moment  of  general  anxiety.  It  was  fear^ 
ed,  for  an  instant,  that  an  attempt  had  been  made  on  the  life,  of  Louis 
Philippe. 

It  was  during  this  journey  that  Casimir  Perier,  whose  spleen  had  been 
exasperated  by  a  particular  occurrence,  wrote  to  Marshal  Soult,  the 
companion  of  the  king's  tour,  "If  this  continues,  I  will  break  you  like 
glass." 

On  the  i  4th  of  July,  the  anniversary  of  the  taking  of  the  Bastile,  the 
project  of  planting  a  tree  of  liberty  occasioned  tumultuous  scenes  in 
Paris.  A  young  man,  named  D^sirabode,  rushed,  pistol  in  hand,  against 
the  magistrate  who  appeared  at  th|  head  of  a  detachment  of  national 
guards  to  prevent  that  popular  demonstration.  The  young  man  wais 
surrounded  by  numbers  of  the  .guards,  and  fell  pierced  with  many 
bayonet  wounds.  No  other  disaster  occurred,  and  the  crowds  dis- 
persed, after  having  given  cause  at  one  time  to  apprehend  some  great 
catastrophe. 

The  chamber  of  deputies  was  prorogued  on  the  20th  of  April ;  it 
was  dissolved  on  the  3d  of  May.  We  have  seen  on  what  bases  it  had 
planted  the  dominion  of  the  bourgeoisie.  Casimir  Perier  forced  it  irre- 
sistibly to  submit  to  the  dictates  of  his  pride,  he  obtained  from  it  nearly 
thirteen  hundred  millions  as  a  provisional  grant,  and  he  felt  the  more 
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confident  of  bis  power  to  control  it,  as  it  obeyed,  without  liking  faim. 
But  this  very  circumstance,  it  was  thought,  rendered  it  obnoxious  to  the 
king,  who,  besides  having  been  crowned  by  it,  owed  it  a  gratitude  with 
which  he  was,  perhaps,  secretly  annoyed. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Amono  the  new  men  who  seemed  Hkely  to  figure  in  the  tribune 
during  the  session  which  was  about  to  commence,  were  remarked  Ge- 
neral Lamarque,  a  son  of  the  south,  whose  vivid,  copious  and  glowing 
language  was  always  redolent  of  martial  deeds  and  antique  renown ; 
a  man  of  little  reach  as  a  statesman,  but  an  impassioned  representative 
of  that  imperial  soldiery,  whose  patriotism  had  remained  monarchical 
from  habits  of  discipline ;  M.  Francois  Arago,  so  famous  in  the  annals 
of  science,  and  whose  name  was  so  familiar  a  sound  in  Europe ;  M. 
Duvergier  de  Hauranne,  a  member  of  the  family  that  had  given  birth 
to  the  Jansenist  founder  of  the  Port  Royal ;  and  last,  MM.  Thiers 
and  Gamier  Pagds,  whose  destinies  were  to  be  so  dissimilar,  and  who 
were  both  of  them  to  occupy  an  important  place  in  the  history  of  their 
country. 

The  opposition  had  no  real  recognised  leader :  Odilon  Barrot,  how- 
ever, was  already  its  most  influential  member.  He  possessed  good 
faith,  steadfastness,  disinterestedness,  love  of  what  was  right— all  the  vir^ 
tues  of  the  private  man.  But  his  patriotism  was  somewhat  languid ; 
his  honesty  was  timid,  and  his  sincerity  somewhat  too  ingenuous. 
What  ought  to  have  been  his  will  was  only  his  wish.  His  conceptions 
were  praiseworthy  rather  than  magnanimous,  and  he  showed  himself 
capable  neither  of  daring  nor  of  passion.  He  was  said  to  be  but  mo- 
derately versed  in  the  science  of  public  affairs ;  and  as  he  had  neither 
the  dryness  of  practical  men,  nor  the  fire  of  those  who  are  prompted 
by  quick  feelings,  he  was  looked  on  as  a  dreamer  by  one  set  of  men, 
as  a  calculator  by  others,  and  all  his  actual  qualifications  went  for  no- 
thing. As  a  speaker,  he  was  fond  of  summing  up  discussions,  but  he 
did  not  give  them  point  and  precision ;  or  else  he  generalized  the  sub- 
ject under  discussion,  without  enlarging  it.  But  his  eloquence  leA  a 
lasting  impression,  because  it  was  sound,  lofty  and  strong.  Besides, 
despite  his.  sombre  visage,  the  slightly  scornful  turn  of  his  lip,  and  the 
apparent  stiffness  of  his  demeanour,  there  was  in  him  a  simplicity  of 
feeling,  an  ignorance  of  guile,  a  nobleness  of  heart  and  character,  that 
gave  him  a  great  power  to  attract,  if  not  to  charm  and  captivate.  Peo- 
ple forgot  to  bear  him  envy. 

M.  Mauguin  was  the  natural  rival  of  Odilon  Barrot  in  the  opposition ; 
and  in  the  same  degree  as  the  latter  was  circumspect,  barren  of  re- 
sources, and  fond  of  taking  a  wary  middle  course,  the  former  was 
prompt  to  attack,  impetuous  and  inventive.  But  with  more  originality 
and  more  force,  than  his  rival,  Mauguin  had  less  weight  and  influence. 
His  very  vigour  was  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  alienate  from  him  most 
of  the  members  of  the  opposition,  who  dreaded  being  led  away  too 
far ;  for  the  most  energetic  men  in  the  chamber,  earnestly  wished  to 
believe  that  the  constitutional  system  could  be  ameliorated  without  be- 
voL.  I.— 28 
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ing  weakened  ;  a  sort  of  illusion,  which  was  carried  (o  a  greater  extent 
by  Odilon  Barrot  than  by  any  one  else,  not  from  incapacity,  but  from 
candour. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  to  M.  Mauguin  belonged  the  leading  part  as  long 
as  the  revolutionary  movement  pervaded  the  nation.  He  became  the 
centre  of  the  military  party  in  the  chamber ;  and  we  shall  see  him,  se- 
conded by  General  Lamarque,  dealing  the  executive  tremendous  blows. 
No  one,  furthermore,  traced  on  the  map  of  Europe  more  assiduously 
than  M.  Mauguin  the  course  of  remote  expeditions ;  no  one  took  more 
delight  in  unravelling  the  intrigues  of  courts,  and  unveiling  the  artifices 
of  diplomacy;  no  one  more  watchfully  and  busily  observed  the  afiairs 
of  the  geueral  world. 

Now,  at  that  period,  France  hung  more  upon  the  life  of  other  na- 
tions than  on  her  own.  The  minds  of  her  people  were  almost  exclu- 
sively occupied  with  the  events  then  current  in  Poland,  Portugal  and 
Belgium  ;  and  these  were  to  form  the  topics  of  every  discussion  in  the 
session  that  was  about  to  open.  Poland  was,  above  all,  the  great  ob- 
ject of  anxiety.  Glorious  privilege  of  the  noble  land  of  France,  to 
have  for  her  history  that  of  all  oppressed  people ! 

The  overflowing  of  the  Vistula  had  suspended  the  war  since  the  bat- 
tle of  Grochow;  but  General  Dwernicki,  commander  of  the  right  wing 
of  the  Polish  army,  had  kept  the  field  throughout  February,  at  the  head 
of  a  small  body  of  8000  horse.  Surrounded  by  the  republicans  of 
the  army,  that  heroic  man  performed  prodigies.  Daring  to  a  degree 
that  amounted  to  genius,  and  prompt  as  lightning,  with  his  3000  sol- 
diers, he  routed  and  dispersed  20,000.  On  the  14th  of  February,  he 
beat  Geismar  in  the  valley  of  Sieroczyn.  On  the  17th,  he  crossed  the 
Vistula,  advanced  to  meet  General  Kreutz  in  the  palatinate  of  Sando- 
mir,  and,  coming  up  with  him  in  the  forest  of  Nowawies,  put  him  to 
flight.  On  the  2d  of  March  he  came  up  with  him  again  at  Pulawy, 
where  he  cut  to  pieces  the  dragoons  of  Prince  Wurtemburg.  Every- 
where victorious,  he  went  and  took  up  his  position  at  Zamosc,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  orders  of  jealous  superiors. 

The  necessity  was  felt  at  Warsaw  of  superseding  Radziwill  as  in- 
competent, though  no  one  had  the  cruelty  to  make  a  crime  of  his  inca- 
pacity, since  he  himself  confessed  it  with  a  modesty  that  ennobled  his 
misfortune.  Who  was  to  he  his  successor?  Count  Pac,  formerly 
aide-de-camp  to  Napoleon,  the  great  mathematician  Prondzynski,  and 
Krukowiecki,  were  the  rivals  set  up  against  Skrzynecki,  now  in  the  full 
lustre  of  his  recent  glory.  The  republicans  proposed  Dwernicki ;  bat 
Skrzynecki  prevailed,  being  supported  by  the  aristocratic  party  of  War- 
saw, and  being  recommended  by  Chlopicki,  whose  wounds  redeemefd 
his  errors. 

Had  the  French  government  felt  the  same  sympathy  for  Poland  as 
France  did,  it  would  have  rendered  an  incalculable  service  to  the  Polish 
cause,  by  lending  its  influence  to  the  democratic  party,  and  labouring 
to  prevent  the  election  of  Skrzynecki.  No  kind  of  intervention  could 
have  been  equal  in  value  to  that;  for  what  was  wanted  for  the  triumph 
of  Poland  under  such  circumstanees,  was  a  govemment  of  raging  mad- 
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men.  There  are  times  in  which  ordinary  prudence  is  fatal  to  empires. 
Skrzynecki  continued  what  Chlopicki  had  begun.* 

He  was  a  man  of  acute  mind,  accomplished  in  all  the  profligate  arts 
of  the  drplomatic  circles,  valuing  only  polished  manners,  titles  of  no- 
bility, and  outward  graces.  He  took  pleasure  in  displaying  the  pomp 
of  his  office,  held  reviews  in  his  open  carriage,  and  was  surroimded 
by  a  host  of  young  exquisites,  who,  to  please  him,  had  adopted  Pari- 
sian airs,  and  the  language  of  high  fashion.  Imbued  with  that  Jesuitism 
which  had  crept  into  all  the  courts  of  Europe  during  thePrench  Re- 
storation, Skrzynecki  was  a  constant  frequenter  of  the  churches,  and 
affected  to  talk  of  heaven  in  all  his  speeches,  and  even  in  his  procla- 
mations to  the  army.  Such  a  man,  a  congregation ist  in  epaulettes,  and 
a  pertinacious  negotiator,  was  evidently  not  the  leader  befitting  an  armed 
revolution,  though  he  possessed  courage,  a  quick  discerning  eye,  and 
military  science,  and  was  pricked  on  by  ambition. 

AAer  a  month's  cessation  of  arms  spent  in  attempts  to  come  to  an 
accommodation  with  Diebitch,  the  commander-in-chief  resolved  to  re- 
sume hostilities.  But  he  preserved  the  most  profound  secrecy  as  to 
his  plans.  In  the  night  of  the  30th  of  March,  whilst  Warsaw  was 
wrapt  in  sleep,  Skrzynecki  silently  assembled  his  troops ;  the  Praga 
bridge  was  covered  with  straw  and  crossed  without  noise.  General 
Ryhinski's  division,  supported  by  a  brigad&of  cavalry,  marched  towards 
Zomki,  and  arrived  by  daybreak  on  the  flanks  of  Geismar's  forces, 
which  occupied  a  strong  position  in  the  forest  of  Waver.  A  thick  fog 
overhung  the  country,  and  the  Russians,  supposing  the  enemy  to  be 
remote,  were  fast  asleep.  Before  beginning  the  attack,  Rybinski  de- 
tached Colonel  Ramorino  with  part  of  his  division  into  the  wood.  The 
colonel  making  a  detour,  posted  himself  behind  the  Russian  entrench- 
ments, so  as  to  cut  off  their  retreat.  The' enemy  suddenly  assailed  in 
front  and  in  fkmk,  had  no  time  to  recover  from  their  confui^ion,  for 
scarcely  had  Rybinski's  infantry  opened  their  fire,  when  the  lancers, 
sallying  from  the  barriers  of  Grochow,  fell  upon  Geismar's  advanced 
posts  and  routed  them.  His  ranks  were  all  in  disorder,  and  all  his  efforts 
to  rally  his  battalions  were  fruitless.  The  Russians  thought  to  escape 
by  the  road  to  Minsk,  but  they  fell  in  with  Ramorino,  who  charged 
the  surprised  and  panic-stricken  fugitives  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
The  rout  was  then  complete:  Geismar's  corps  were  half  destroyed  or 
made  j^soners,  and  the  Russian  general  fled  with  the  remains  of  his 
forces  through  the  wood  to  Dembewilkie. 

Rosen's  division  was  posted  there,  15,000  strong,  in  a  position  pro- 

*  We  cannot  too  ttrongljr  intitt  on  this  point.  When  the  opposition  to  vehereentlj 
reproached  the  government,  in  1831,  with  ita  conduct  towards  Poland,  the  oppoaition 
pleaded  a  very  righteous  cause;  but  it  pleaded  it  upon  hod  grounds,  and  this  because 
It  was  ignorant  or  what  was  passing  in  Warsaw,  where  France  had  n  consul  devoted  to 
tfa«  Rossians.  To  support  the  party  of  the  eacaitit  from  the  first  by  his  agents,  this  it 
what  M.  Sibaatiani  ought  to  have  done,  and  what  it  was  reaaonable  to  exact  of  him. 
Those  who  demanded  more  were  thereby  misled  into  declamations  but  too  easily 
refnted.  One  thing  is  certain,  namely,  that  Poland  owed  her  ruin  to  her  doubtless 
patriotic,  but  unintelligent  aristocracy.  When  a  revolution  like  hera  has  broken  out, 
thoee  only  who  do  aot  fear  to  eiaggerato  it,  save  it. 
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tected  by  woods,  and  favoured  by  the  sloughy  nature  of  the  ground, 
which  was  impracticable  for  cavalry  and  artillery.  But  it  was  still 
daylight,  and  though  he  could  only  come  at  Rosen  by  the  narrow 
ground  afforded  by  the  high  road,  the  commander-in-chief  gave  orders 
to  take  possession  of  the  village  of  Dembewilkie,  situated  in  an  open 
glade  on  the  side  of  the  main  road,  which  it  commands.  Though  un- 
able to  reply  to  the  Russian  artillery,  the  4th  and  8th  regiments  of  the 
line  gallantly  advanced  in  defiance  of  a  tremendous  fire,  and  repeated 
charges  of  the  enemy.  Two  pieces  were  at  length  brought  up  with 
immense  exertion,  and  about  evening,  the  4th  regiment  charged  into 
the  village.  .Oeneral  Skarzynski's  cavalry  and  the  Posen  squadrons 
then  came  up  by  the  defile,  passed  the  village,  charged  the  enemy's 
centre,  and  bore  down  his  infantry  and  his  hulans.  The  Russians  aban- 
doned the  field  of  battle,  with  the  loss  of  2000  men  killed,  twelve  pieces 
of  cannon,  innumerable  arms,  and  6000  prisoners.  The  Poles  had 
lost  but  300  men.  The  next  day  Lubienski  hotly  pursued  Rosen 
through  the  towns  of  Minsk  and  Kaluszyn,  and  increased  the  number 
of  prisoners  to  11,000.  Skrzynecki  had  not  the  skill  to  turn  his  ad- 
vantages to  good  account,  or  to  make  up  by  the  audacity  of  his  move- 
ments for  the  want  of  numbers:  he  was  accused  of  indecision,  and  in 
fact  he  did  not  know  how  much  might  have  been  made  of  the  enthu 
siasm  of  the  victorious  Poles,  and  the  discouragement  of  the  Russians, 
who  seemed  to  be  delivered  into  his  hands  by  the  incapacity  of  Diebitch. 
The  Russian  troops  were  so  disheartened  by  the  unexpected  reverses 
they  had  sustained,  that,  being  attacked  on  the  10th  of  April,  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Iganie  by  General  Prondzynski,  they  disbanded ;  and  the  flower 
of  the  Russian  infantry,  those  whom  the  emperor  called  ever  since  the 
Turkish  war,  the  lions  of  Varna^  laid  down  their  arms,  tore  the  eagles 
from  their  schakos,  and  fied  or  surrendered. 

The  victory  of  Iganie,  in  which  the  Russians  lost  2500  men  and 
some  pieces  of  cannon,  did  not  produce  all  the  results  that  might  have 
been  expected,  on  account  of  the  slowness  of  the  generalissimo  to  exe- 
cute the  movement  agreed  on.  Prondzynski  expected  every  moment 
to  see  him  approaching  from  Siedlce  through  Bohimie,  according  to 
the  plan  they  had  arranged  together.  It  would  have  been  all  over  with 
Rosen's  corps,  if,  instead  of  losing  invaluable  time  in  repairing  the 
Kostrzyn  bridges,  Skrzynecki  had  sooner  debouched  from  the  forest; 
he  would  have  cut  off  the  Russians*  retreat,  and  destroyed  a  whole  di- 
vision. 

But  a  mqre  terrible  disaster  than  war  was  about  to  inflict  its  ravages 
on  the  Poles.  The  cholera  morbus  was  on  its  march  from  India.  To 
the  north  it  had  advanced  into  Siberia ;  to  the  south  it  had  spread  as 
far  as  the  roast  of  New  Holland;  eastwards,  it  had  crossed  the  great 
wall  of  China,  and  showed  itself  in  Pekin;  westward,  passing  over  the 
Caspian  Sen,  it  had  infected  Tiflis  and  New  Georgia,  crossed  the  Cau- 
casus, entered  the  Russian  empire,  and  broken  forth  in  Moscow ;  and 
Diebitch^s  soldiers  carried  it  with  them.  It  was  at  the  battle  of  Iganie 
iliai  the  Poles  contracted  this  frightful  malady :  it  began  with  the  regi- 
ments that  had  been  most  engaged,  and  soon  spread  to  the  rest  of  the 
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troops.    It  was  as  though  the  mortality  of  battles  was  not  enough  to 
satisfy  the  mutual  rancour  of  the  belligerents. 

The  French  government  heard  with  alarm  the  news  of  the  approach- 
ing contagion :  its  dread  of  the  affliction  roused  it  from  the  indiffer- 
ence with  which  it  beheld  the  dangers  of  Poland.  At  the  request  of 
M.  d'Argont,  minister  of  commerce,  a  committee  of  French  physicians 
was  selected  by  the  Academie  'Royale  de  Medicine  on  the  IQth  of 
May,  to  proceed  to  Poland  and  study  the  nature  of  the  cholera  mor- 
bus. The  committee  arrived  in  Warsaw  in  June,  where  it  found  what 
are  called  the  lowest  classes  huddled  together,  as  is  everywhere  the 
case,  in  the  filthy,  ill-paved  quarters  of  the  old  city,  overspread  with 
stagnant  water ;  the  atmosphere  was  moist  and  unhealthy;  and  the 
diet  of  the  people  was  black  bread,  unwholesome  meat,  and  acid  and 
unripe  fruit.  It  was  on  this,  the  most  wretched  class  of  all,  that  the 
cholera  inflicted  its  first  and  its  most  lasting  visitations.  The  rest  of 
Poland  presented  the  same  spectacle.  It  was  in  the  haunts  of  misery, 
where  measures  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  health  were  impossi- 
ble, where  the  families  of  the  poor,  always  numerous,  were  crowded 
together,  that  the  disease  showed  itself  in  its  worst  character.  The 
Polish  peasant,  nevertheless,  saw  it  without  dread,  and  endured  it  with- 
out complaining.  The  schooling  of  despotism  had  steeled  him  to  all 
the  hardships  of  life,  and  made  him  heedless  of  his  ills.  Dressed  in  a 
kind  of  blue  smock  frock,  fastened  with  a  belt,  barefooted,  or  with  tat- 
tered shoes,  he  goes  afield  at  dawn,  provided  with  his  pipe  and  a  little 
com  spirit ;  and  thus  he  lives  miserable  and  resigned  to  his  fate. 

The  French  physicians  made  it  their  first  business  to  examine  whe- 
ther or  not  the  cholera  was  contagious,  that  is  to  say,  whether  it  de- 
pended on  a  communicable  virus.  To  this  end  they  tried  to  inoculate 
themselves  with  the  disease,  and  with  the  courage  that  has  always  done 
honour  to  science,  they  impregnated  their  bodies  with  the  blood  of 
choleric  patients,  or  with  other  fluids  from  the  bodies  of  those  who 
had  died  of  the  disease;  but  not  one  of  them  was  affected  by  these  ex- 
periments. And  as  the  cholera  did  not  attack  either  the  physicians 
who  visited  the  sick,  or  the  nurses  and  attendants  who  took  care  of 
them,  or  any  one  of  those  who  visited  the  hospitals  for  charitable 
purposes,  they  concluded  from  these  facts  that  the  disease  was  not 
contagious. 

The  contrary  opinion  prevailed,  however,  among  the  people.  It 
was  said  the  cholera  had  been  imported  into  Dantzig  by  vessels  from 
Russia;  it  was  remarked  that  the  Polish  army  had  contracted  it  by 
mingling  with  the  enemy,  and  that  the  cholera  broke  out  in  the  towns 
precisely  on  the  instant  after  the  passage  of  the  Russians.  The  French 
physiciana  themselves  were  obliged  to  admit  that  the  movements  of  the 
troops,  the  assemblage  at  one  point  of  a  great  body  of  men,  carrying 
with  them  a  special  atmosphere,  might  have  an  influence  not  exercised 
by  a  solitary  choleric  patient.  These  bold  hypotheses  were  caught  up 
by  passion ;  they  augmented  the  fury  of  the  Poles,  who  accused  the 
Russians  of  having  taken  an  unknown  plague  for  their  ally. 

Whether  true  or  false,  tliis  opinion  spread  through  Europe,  and 
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France  adopted  it  with  avidity.  It  was  loudly  demanded,  in  the  oame 
of  humanity,  that  an  impious  war  should  be  put  an  end  to,  a  war  waged 
to  gratify  the  pride  of  one  man.  Indignation  was  felt  at  the  support 
afforded  by  Prussia  to  the  Russian  army,  whilst  Austria  appeared  to 
observe  at  least  an  honourable  neutrality.  The  journals  of  the  Freneh 
government  aslfed,  ironically,  did  the  powers  intend  to  retaliate  for  the 
propagation  of  principles  by  the  prppagation  of  contagion;  and  the 
Journal  dea  Debata  said:  ''Who  will  recollect  that  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia is  the  father-in-law  of  the  Emperor  Nicolas,  on  the  day  when  the 
plague  shall  march  to  Berlin,  as  it  is  now  doing  to  Vienna  ?  These 
are  family  ties  that  cost  nations  too  dear.*' 

But  the  Powers  closed  their  ears  to  these  cries  wrung  from  fear. 
Austria,  as  if  to  belie  the  sympathy  for  Poland  imputed  to  her,  had 
already  seized  the  occasion  presented  to  her  by  the  events  we  are  about 
to  relate. 

8ince  Dwernicki  was  in  occupation  of  Zamosc,  the  nobility  of  Vol- 
hynia,  Podolia,  and  the  Ukraine,  encouraged  by  his  vicinity,  were  pre- 
paring a  vast  insurrection,  the  generous  intention  of  which  extended 
even  to  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs.  To  urge  on  this  great  move- 
ment, to  methodize  it,  and  to  support  the  patriotism  of  those  regions 
covered  with  forests  and  inhabited  by  rude  hunters,  was  the  la«k 
given  Dwernicki  to  accomplish  with  his  small  band,  which  wad  so 
weak,  that  to  give  him  such  orders  seemed  equivalent  to  dooming  him 
to  destruction. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  resolved  to  pass  through  the  three  armies  that 
menaced  him,  Dwernicki  set  out  from  Zamosc  on  the  3d  of  April,  and 
arrived  on  the  16th  at  Boremel,  .where  he  speedily  encountered  Rudi- 
ger's  corps.  One  of  those  engagements  ensued,  which  nothing  but 
Polish  fury  can  explain.  Leaving  his  infantry  in  the  village,  Dwer- 
nicki, with  2000  republican  cavalry,  dashed  at  Rudiger*s  9000  men : 
with  two  charges  he  put  them  to  the  rout,  and  captured  eight  pieces  of 
cannon.  The  next  day  Dwernicki  directed  his  march  to  Podolia, 
pursued  by  Rudiger,  who  had  effected  a  junction  with  K^ysaroif.  At 
noon,  General  Roth  advanced  to  bar  his  way.  The  Polish  general 
learned,  at  Kolodno,  that  it  was  intended  to  cut  him  off  from  the  fron- 
tiers of  Galicia.  He  pushed  on  to  Lulince ;  but  on  the  night  of  the 
25ih  of  April,  Rudiger,  violating  the  Austrian  territory,  ordered  a  de- 
tachment to  place  itself  in  the  rear  of  the  Poles.  On  the  morning  of 
the  27th,  when  the  fog  cleared  off  that  concealed  the  manoeuvres  of 
the  Russians,  Dwernicki  saw  himself  surrounded  by  25,000  men;  he 
then  crossed  the  frontier,  but  the  Austrian  troops  which  had  tolerated 
the  violation  of  their  territory  by  the  Russians,  surrounded  him  and 
forced  him  to  lay  down  his  arms.  The  inhabitants  of  the  place  which 
the  little  band  passed  tlirough  as  prisoners,  received  them  with  enthu- 
siasm; the  ladies  of  Presburg  plucked  the  buttons  from  Dwernicki^s 
uniform,  and  hung  them  with  gold  chains  from  their  necks. 

Dwemicki^s  disaster  frustrated  the  insurrection  of  the  southern  pro- 
vinces. That  of  the  Lithuanians  thenceforth  attracted  all  the  attention 
of  the  Poles. 
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Skrzyneeki  lost  precious  time  aAer  the  battle  of  Iganie.  He  mtgbl, 
with  his  whole  combined  foree,  have  fallen  successively  on  each  of  the 
grand  divisions  of  the  Russian  army,  which  were  always  at  a  consider- 
able distance  from  eaC'h  other,  and  have  beaten  them  separately,  from 
bis  superiority  both  in  valour  and  in  numbers*  ) 

The  Russian  guard  was  in  cantonments  between  the  Bug  and  the 
Narew,  twenty  leagues  to  the  north  of  Diebitch's  head-quarters.  It 
occupied  the  ground  extending  from  Lomza  to  Zambrow,  and  Die* 
bitch  could  only  join  it  by  passing  the  Bug.  The  guard,  20,000 
strong,  was  commanded  by  the  Grand  Duke  Michael,  and  contained 
the  elite  of  the  Russian  nobility.  Its  destruction  would  have  been  a 
mortal  blow  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  would  have  exposed  him 
to  the  hatred  of  the  already  malecontent  great  families.  This  corps 
wasi  therefore,  the  first  which  the  Polish  generalissimo  should  have 
attacked,  the  more  because  in  marching  to  give  it  battle  he  might  have 
thrown  succour  into  insurjgent  Lithuania. 

Skrzynecki  had  lost  a  month  in  tergiversations:  he  resolved  to  act 
at  last.  On  the  12th  of  May  he  quitted  his  camp  at  Kaluzyn,  and 
marched  on  Serock,  a  town  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Bug  and 
the  Narew.  He  had  with  him  46,000  men  and  a  hundred  pieces  of 
cannon.^  In  oraer  to  mask  this  great  movement  from  Diebitch,  he 
left  General  Uroinski  at  Kaluszyn  with  a  few  troops. 

Having  arrived  at  Serock  on  the  14th,  without  any  thing  having 
transpired  as  to  his  designs,  either  in  the  Russian  army  or  in  Warsaw 
itself.  Skrzynecki  divided  his  army  into  two  columns,  and  throwing 
himself  into  the  ground  enclosed  between  the  two.  rivers,  he  marched 
against  the  guards,  having  the  Bug  on  his  right  and  the  Narew  on  his . 
left.  One  of  the  columns,  under  the  command  of  Lubienski,  moved 
in  the  direction  of  Nur,  to  observe  Diebitch,  and  hinder  him  from 
crossing  the  Bug.  The  other,  under  the  orders  of  Skrzynecki  himself, 
marched  on  Lomza  to  surprise  the  guards,  menacing  Ostrolenka  on  its 
left,  a  small  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Narew,  and  surrounded  by 
#ands  and  niarshes. 

The  town  Was  occupied  by  a  division  of  7000  men,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Sacken,  who  was  thus  parted  from  the  Russian  guard  by  the 
•  whole  distance  between  Ostrolenka  and  Lomzai 

Instead  of  passing  by  Sacken's  corps,  which  could  afterwards  have 
been  destroyed  in  its  isolated  position,  and  which  was  kept  in  check 
by  a  Polish  division  previously  sent  forward  to  tl>e  right  bank,  Skrzy- 
necki committed  the  mistake  of  detaching  General  Gielgud  against 
Sacken,  whereby  he  at  once  weakened  the  Poles  and  forced  Sacken's 
Russians  to  fall  back  on  Lomza  and  rejoin  the  guards.  Already, 
moreover,  the  guards  profiting  by  Skrzynecki's  tardiness  had  gained  a 
march,  and  placed  the  river  between  them  and  the  enemy. 

The  expedition  against  the  guards  failed,  therefore,  for  want  of  vigour 
and  audacity.     Diebitch  at  length  received  information  of  these  great 

*  Hit  forces  had  been  considerably  augmented  since  the  commencement  of  the  war. 
They  aAiounted  in  all,  at  this  period,  to  about  86,000  men. 
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movements.  He  might  have  marched  on  Warsaw,  and  effected  a  for- 
midable diversion :  lie  preferred  going  to  the  support  of  the  gaards. 
He  left  his  camp  at  Siedlce  in  haste,  and  with  as  much  promptitude  on 
this  occasion  as  he  was  usually  slow,  he  advanced  to  the  Bug,  crossed 
it  above  Nur,  and  attacked  Lubienski  in  the  plain.  Luhienskiy  at  the 
head  of  his  10,000  men,  bravely  sustained  the  assault  until  evening. 
Hemmed  in  by  Count  Witt's  cavalry  he  refused  to  surrender,  forced  a 
passage  through  the  enemy's  ranks  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  whilst 
the  faucheurg  mowed  down  the  Russian  cavalry,  and  escaping  under 
cover  of  darkness,  effected  his  junction  with  the  generalissimo.  The 
latter,  hearing  cannon  in  the  direction  of  Nur,  was  already  falling  back 
on  Ostrolenka ;  and  on  the  night  of  the  26th  he  passed  the  Narew, 
over  the  two  bridges  of  that  town,  with  the  bulk  of  his  army  and  all 
his  artillery,  avoiding  a  battle,  but  by  some  inexplicable  mistake  4eav« 
ing  Lubienski's  corps  unsupported  on  the  leA  bank. 

Meanwhile  the  guards  recovering  from  the  alarm,  and  finding  the 
ground  clear  between  the  two  rivers,  had  effected  their  junction  with 
Diebitch,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  26th,  the  whole  Russian  army  ad- 
vanced on  Ostrolenka. 

In  front  of  the  town  extends  a  plain,  interspersed  jps  we  have  said, 
with  sands,  marshes,  and  some  wooded  hillocks.  Here  Lubienski's 
cavalry  deployed,  awaiting  the  Russians,  behind  General  Kaminski's 
division  of  infantry. 

At  nine  in  the  morning,  the  great  Russian  army  arrived  en  nuitae  in 
the  plain,  spreading  out  like  a  fan  and  flanked  by  clouds  of  Cossacks. 
The  affair  was  begun  by  the  troops  of  General  Berg,  which  were  vigo- 
rously received  by  Kaminski's  infantry.  But  as  the  vast  numbers  of 
the  Russians  threatened  to  hem  in  the  whole  Polish  body,  it  was 
forced  to  abandon  the  ground.  The  cavalry  first  fell  back  on  Ostro- 
lenka, and  General  Pac  ordered  it  to  cross  over  to  the  right  bank.  It  , 
was  followed  by  Kaminski's  infantry.  The  fourth  regiment  of  the 
line  brought  up  the  rear,  and  fell  back  slowly ;  stopping  from  time  to 
time  to  repulse  the  Russian  cavalry  which  poured  like  a  deluge  upon 
it,  it  fired  from  all  its  fronts,  and  reached  Ostrolenka,  whilst  the  troops, 
whose  retreat  it  covered,  hurried  through  the  town  to  the  two  bridges 
to  join  the  bulk  of  the  Polish  army  encamped  in  perfect  security  on 
the  right  bank. 

But  the  Russians  entered  on  the  heels  of  the  rear-guard  at  several 
points.  Disorder  began.  Unfinished  barricades  obstructed  the  streets; 
shells  burst  in  every  direction,  and  the  houses  of  Ostrolenka  were  in 
flames  ;  the  fight  continued  in  the  midst  of  the  conflagration*  Whilst 
the  Poles  were  debouching  by  all  the  issues  towards  the  bridges,  the 
grenadiers  of  Astrakan,  already  posted  in  the  houses  adjoining  the  river, 
fired  at  point  blank  distance  on  the  retreating  battalions.  The  Rus- 
sians, mingled  with  Poles,  choked  up  the  avenues  and  planted  their 
batteries  on  the  bank  of  the  river. 

The  fourth  regiment  left  alone  in  the  town,  had  to  cut  its  way 
through  this  dense  multitude.  It  closed  its  ranks,  and  with  loud  hur« 
rahs  charged  the  human  mass  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  made  an 
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awful  carnage,  and  cleared  a  passage  to  the  bridge,  leaving  it  piled 
with  dead.  Nothing  was  seen  on  the  surface  of  the  blood  red  Narew 
but  the  dead  or  the  dying. 

It  is  eleven  in  the  forenoon.  The  Astrakan  and  SouwarofT  grena- 
diers rush  headlong  on  the  crazy  bridges  in  pursuit  of  the  fourth  regi- 
ment of  the  line.  The  Polish  cannoniers,  after  repeatedly  sweeping 
the  bridge,  have  been  one  by  one  picked  off  by  sharpshooters,  and 
stretched  dead  by  their  guns.  It  is  around  these  pieces  that  the  fight 
rages  on  the  right  bank.  The  Russians  are  protected  by  the  fire  of 
eighty  guns,  which  the  curve  of  the  river  enables  them  to  range 
in  a  horse-shoe  form  on  the  left  bank.  Suddenly  the  generalissimo 
arrives  in  wild  dismay  among  the  Poles.  A  moment  before,  quiet  and 
unsuspecting  in  his  head-quarters,  he  thought  he  heard  the  noise  of  a 
common  engagement.  The  troops  seated  round  tbeir  bivouac  fires,  had 
not  eaten  for  thirty  hours.  On  learning  that  the  Russian  army  is  as- 
sailing the  right  bank,  all  assemble  tnmultuously ;  the  battalions  rash 
to  meet  the  enemy  without  order  or  concert.  Skrzynecki  gallops  like 
a  madman  from  column  to  column,  shouting,  '*  Ho !  Rybinski !  Ma- 
lachowski  I  Forward !  forward,  all !"  Himself,  with  his  coat  torn 
with  balls,  rushes  towards  the  bridge  from  which  fresh  masses  are 
every  moment  issuing ;  and  taking  his  battalions  one  after  the  other, 
he  plunges  them  into  the  rael6e.  The  generals  set  the  example ;  Lan- 
germann,  Pac,  Muchowski,  and  Prondzynski  execute  furious  but  inef- 
fectual charges ;  the  Polish  artillery  has  soon  spent  its  ammunition ; 
the  battery  of  Colonel  Bem  alone  carries  death  into  the  ranks  of  the 
enemy.  The  battle  is  fought  .man  to  man,  with  swords  and  pikes.  A 
sort  of  frenzy  seizes  the  Poles.  Hundreds  of  ofiicers  are  seen  rushing 
to  the  front,  sword  in  hand,  singing  the  Warsaw  hymn.  The  lancers 
attempt  to  charge  in  their  turn,  and  the  generalissimo  urges  them  on  at 
ijuH  speed ;  but  their  horses  sink  tip  to  the  breast  in  the  plashy  soil,  and 
th«y  are  exterminated  without  striking  a  blow. 

Night  began  to  fall:  the  field  of  battle  was  now  but  a  vast  cemetery. 
Skrzynecki  had  succeeded  in  preventing  the  Russian  army  from  pass- 
ing over  wholly  to  the  right  bank.  He  remained  master  of  the  field  : 
but  it  had  cost  him  7000  men.  Generals  Kicki  and  Kaminski  were 
slain,  270  oflicers  had  fallen.  The  Russians  recrossed  the  Narew 
during  the  night,  having  lost  more  than  10,000  men.  The  Polish 
generalissimo  gave  orders  to  retreat  to  Warsaw,  and  as  he  stepped  into 
his  carriage  with  Prondzynski,  he  repeated  sadly  the  famous  words  of 
KojBciusco,  Finis  Poloniss. 

Retired  in  the  tjamp  of  Pultusk,  whither  the  cholera  had  pursued 
him,  and  overwhelmed  by  his  losses,  Diebitch  had  sunk  into  a  pro- 
found melancholy.  No  longer  doubting  the  loss  of  his  master's  favour, 
he  sought  oblivion  of  his  troubles  and  humiliations  in  intoxication. 
Suddenly  the  arrival  of  Prince  Orloflf  in  the  camp  became  knuwn. 
The  emperor's  envoy  bore  an  ominous  name.  The  OrlofTs  counted 
the  murdersof  two  sovereigns  in  their  family  traditions.  Every  one 
saw  in  the  sudden  appearance  of  this  man,  the  announcement  of  a 
mysterioua  sentence  of  death. 
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The  count  and  the  field- marshal  had  an  interview,  they  sat  at  the 
same  table,  and  on  the  11th  Of  June,  General  Toll  took  the  command 
of  the  Russian  army.  Diebitch  had  expired  in  horrible  agony.  Had 
he  fallen  a  victim  to  the  epidemic,  or  to  that  other  dire  scouige^  the  ran- 
cour of  the  gr^at  ones  of  the  earth  ?  The  popular  opinion  was  that 
he  had  been  poisoned. 

From  Pultusk,  Count  Orloif  proceeded  to  Minsk  where  the  grand 
duke  was  staying.  They  had  an  interview,  they  sat  at  the  same  table, 
and  Constantine  died. 

The  Princess  de  Lowicz  loved  her  husband,  a  tiger  whom  she  had 
tamed.  Seeing  all  around  him  none  but  foes,  she  had  watched  over 
him  with  the  vigilance  and  courage  of  affection,  with  tliat  adnMrable 
intensity  of  devotedness  with  which  women  clhig  to  what  is  frail  or  in 
danger.  When  Constantine  died,  she  had  neither  the  strength  nor  the 
wish  to  survive  him ;  the  aim  of  her  existence  was  lost,  and  she  pined 
away  in  pious,  mute,  and  uncomplaining  sorrow. 

Many  were  the  tears  shed  over  the  grave  of  this  Polonaise,  so  beau- 
tiful and  so  true-hearted.  The  noble  character  of  her  affection  for  her 
husband,  and  its  beneficial  influence  over  him,  were  no  secret  to  any 
one.  As  for  Constantine,  the  public  malediction  that  had  weighed  on 
him  throughout  his  life,  continued  to  cling  to  his  memory;  a  maledic- 
tion so  terrible,  that  it  smothered  even  the  interest  generally  felt  for 
victims  of  high  rank.  For  the  grand  duke's  death,  as  well  as  that  of 
Diebitch,  was  attributed  to  some  black  deed :  and  it  must  be  owned 
that  a  combination  of  circumstances  tended  to  render  this  opinion  pro- 
bable in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude,  which  readily  Relieves  in  the  excess 
of  evil.     . 

Nicolas,  however,  and  his  favourite.  Count  Orloff,  were  men  whom 
those  who  knew  them  well  deemed  incapable  of  an  act  of  perfidy.  It 
was  difficult  too  to  reconcile  the  horrible  idea  of  fratricide  with  the 
facts  connected  with  the  emperor's  coronation.  We  may  be  permitted 
to  go  back  to  these  facts,  because  they  may  serve  to  throw  light  on  a 
question  that  occupied  the  attention  of  all  Europe  in  1831.* 

Though  Constantino  had  renounced  his  title  to  the  crown  of  the 
czars  in  the  actual  life-time  of  Alexander,  Nicolas  had  not  ventured, 
on  hearing  of  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  to  ascend  a  throne,  the 
way  to  which  was  only  opened  to  him  by  a  doubtful  resignation.  Con- 
stantine was  at  this  period  in  Poland.  Nicolas  sent  him  an  aide-de- 
camp, named  Sabouroff,  to  acquaint  him  with  Alexander's  death,  and 
salute  him  emperor.  On  hearing  the  title  of  majesty  addressed  to  him 
by  the  messenger  of  Nicolas,  Constantine  burst  into  a  furious  rage. 
Distracted  by  conflicting  feelings,  wishing  to  reign,  but  unwilling  to 
betray  his  promise,  he  ordered  that  he  should  be  left  alone.  Even  the 
Princess  Lowicz  herself  could  not  speak  to  him  or  approach  him  at 
that  moment  of  crisis ;  but  she  made  him  a  sign  from  a  distance,  and 
clasped  her  hands  with  the  gesture  of  supplication.     Constantine  shut 

*  The  details  we  are  about  to  give  of  the  emperor'e  coronation  were  furnished  uaby. 
an  eye-witness,  who  was  attached  to  the  diplomatic  body. 
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himself  up  in  his  apartment  for  two  hours.  When  he  left  it,  the  bro- 
ken furniture  and  the  glasses  shattered  to  atoms,  showed  in  what  way 
the  transports  of  his  savage  soul  had  expended  themselves.  He  now 
appeared  with  a  tranquil  countenance.  He  went  up  to  the  perplexed 
and  anxious  Princess  de  Lpwicz,  and  said,  **  Set  your  mind  at  reat, 
madam :  you  shall  not  reign." 

Sabouroff  returned  to  the  capital  of  the  czar.  Secure  of  his  bro- 
tlier's^  conseat,  and  victorious  over  a  conspiracy  that  placed  the  Ro- 
manoff family  on  the  very  verge  of  destruction,  Nicolas  saw  himself 
decidedly  emperor.  He  gave  orders  for  his  coronation.  But  that  there 
might  remain  no  doubt  of  hi?  legitimacy  in  the  mind  of  the  old  Rus- 
sians, of  whose  physiognomy  and  character  his  brother  presented  the 
truer  type,  it  would  be  necessary  that  Constantino  should  come  to 
Moscow,  and  by  his  presence  silence  all  suspicions.  Nicolas  anxious- 
ly expected  him  for  a  long  time.  At  last,  on  the  eve  of  the  day  at  first 
fixed  on  for  the  emperor's  coronation,  Constantine  stepped  out  of  his 
carriage,  attended  by  a  single  aide-de-camp.  Nicolas  in  great  delight 
hastened  forward  to  meet  him  cordially ;  but  his  surprise  was  extreme 
when  the  grand  duke  drily  declared  that  he  was  come  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  attending  the  ceremony,  and  that  he  would  return  the  same 
evening  to  Poland.  To  make  matters  more  embarrassing,  Nicolas  was 
obliged  to  tell  his  brother  that  the  preparations  not  having  been  com- 
pleted, the  coronation  could  not  take  place  before  eight  or  ten  days. 
On  hearing  this,  Constantine  spoke  out  all  his  dissatisfaction  in  very 
plain  and  unmeasured  terms,  at  the  same  time  saying  he  would  endure 
the  annoyance.  Meanwhile  the  news  of  Constantino's  arrival  had 
spread,  and  the  old  Russians,  the  men  who  wore  their  beards,  gathered 
together  in  the  streets,  and  talked  of  him  with  gloomy  enthusiasm. 
Tormented  with  anxiety,  Nicolas  knew  not  how  to  soothe  the  ferocious 
humour  of  tUe  brother  who  insulted  him  whilst  bestowing  on  him 
a  crown.  To  amuse  Constantine,  he  ordered  grand  military  manoBu- 
vres,  which  led  them  both  daily  out  of  Moscow.  But  no  sooner  were 
they  out  of  the  town  than  Constantine  rudely  separated  from  the  empe- 
ror, drawing  off  the  flux  of  the  spectators  after  him,  and  leaving  the  hu- 
miliated czar  only  the  diplomatic  corps  for  escort.  Things  were  in 
this  state  when  Constantino  learned  by  chance  that  Nicolas  had  given 
orders  to  have  a  throne  erected  for  his  elder  brother,  in  the  church 
where  the  ceremony  was  to  take  place,  opposite  his  own  and  beside 
that  of  the  empress  mother.  From  that  moment  there  appeared  to  be 
a  very  great  alteration  in  Consiantine's  looks  and  manners.  The  day 
before  the  coronation  the  emperor  went  to  the  Kremlin  as  usual  to  see 
the  troops  parade.  It  happened  that  the  battalion  on  duty  formed  part 
of  the  regiment  of  which  Constantine  was  chief  officer.  As  the  title 
of  head  of  a  regiment  is  purely  honorary  in  Russia,  and  may  even 
be  conferred  on  princesses,  it  was  not  obligatory  on  the  grand  duke  to 
appear  with  hisVegiroent.  Every  one  was  therefore  greatly  struck  by 
the  sight,  when  he  took  his  place  behind  General  Sacken,  to  the  right 
of  the  first  grenadier  of  the  second  rank.  The  batulion  put  itself  in 
motion.     A  crowd  of  busy  spectators  thronged  the  suite  of  platforms 
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erected  for  the  approaching  ceremony.  At  the  extremity  of  the  square 
stood  the  emperor,  motionless,  watchfully  controlling  his  own  feelings, 
but  with  an  anxious  heart.  Constantine  crossed  the  whole  square, 
keeping  rank,  aind  marching  in  exact  time.  When  he  stood  before  bim 
whom  he  was  making  emperor,  he  raised  his  hand  respectfully  to  give 
the  military  salute :  Nicolaa  caught  him  by  the  arm,  and  when  Con- 
stantine stooped  to  kiss  the  hand  of  his  brother,  now  become  his 
master,  the  emperor  eagerly  drew  him  to  his  breast ;  and  they  mingled 
their  embraces.  Many  spectators  burst  into  tears;  and  the  people, 
touched  by  the  grandeur  of  the  scene,  made  the  Kremlin  ring  with  loud 
and  long  applauses.  The  next  day  the  grand  dukelef\  unoccupied  the 
throne  prepared  for  him  in  the  church,  and  modestly  took  his  place 
beside  the  Grand  Duke  Michael.  Never  was  investiture  more  affect- 
ing and  hetoic. 

It  may  be  conceived  how  utterly  improbable  the  idea  of  a  base  as- 
sassination must  have  appeared  to  those  who  recollected  such  scenes 
as  these.  On  the  other  hand  many  years  had  elapsed  since  their  oc 
currence,  and  the  intercourse  between  the  brothers  in  the  interval  had 
not  been  without  its  clouds.  It  is  important  to  remark  furthermore 
that  there  had  been  something  inexpKcable  in  Constantine^s  conduct 
during  the  Polish  war.  It  is  said  that  far  from  contributing  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Russians,  he  rejoiced  at  their  disasters,  and  that  without 
disguise;  whether  it  was  that  the  subaltern  part  assigned  him  in  the 
campaign  had  irritated  his  pride  beyond  measure,  or  that  he  was  glad 
to  show  what  sort  of  men  in  the  fight  were  those  Polish  warriors  whom 
he  boasted  of  having  trained  to  the  art  of  war,  and  whom  he  continued 
to  call  his  children. 

Notwithstanding  the  remoteness  of  the  scene  of  these  events  from 
France,  the  French  nation  watched  their  progress  with  a  passionate 
eagerness,  from  which  it  could  hardly  be  diverted  by  the  sense  of  its 
own  wrongs.  Serious  matters,  however,  which  touched  it  nearly,  had 
occurred  in  Portugal.  Don  Miguel  reigned  there, -adored  by  the  beg* 
gars,  who  were  fed  by  his  largesses,  but  abhorred  by  all  the  rest  of  the 
nation,  whom  he  made  the  sport  of  his  sanguinary  caprices.  Don 
Pedro,  his  brother,  abdicating  in  consequence  of  factitious  disturbances 
excited  by  himself,  left  Brazil  for  Europe,  in  order  to  uphold  the  cause 
of  Donna  Maria  against  the  usurper  of  the  crown  of  Portugal.  Thus 
threatened,  and  unable  to  get  himself  recognized  either  by  France  or 
England,  Don  Miguel  lived  in  a  state  of  continual  fury,  increasing  his 
tyranny  without  end,  and  avenging  on  strangers  the  universal  hatred 
he  inspired.  Already,  on  many  occasions.  Frenchmen  settled  in  Lis- 
bon had  suffered  from  the  persecutions  of  this  ferocious  prince.  M. 
Bonhomme,  a  student  of  the  university  of  Coimbra,  and  M.  Sauvinet, 
a  merchant,  both  of  them  French  subjects,  were  more  especially  victims 
of  an  oppression  that  knew  no  bounds.  Being  handed  over  to  special 
commissions,  made  up  of  hangmen  playing  the  part  of  judges,  the 
former  was  condemned,  for  an  imaginary  offence,  to  be  flogged  in  the 
public  streets  of  Lisbon ;  and  the  second,  condemned  because  a  rocket 
shot  up  on  a  day  of  riot  from  his  garden,  which  was  open  and  acces- 
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Bible  to  every  one,  was  sentenced  to  be  transported  to  the  burning  coasts 
of  Africa.  The  consul  of  France  remonstrated;  his  complaints  were 
treated  with  scorn,  and  he  was  obliged  to  embark. 

The  French  naval  captain,  Rabaudy,  immediately  received  orders  to 
appear  off  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus  with  a  small  squadron  of  frigates. 
He  was  commanded  to  demand  reparation  and  indemnity  for  the  French 
residents  in  Lisbon  ;  and  on  the  refusal  of  the  Portuguese  government, 
to  blockade  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus.  But  Don  Miguel's  rage  increased 
with  his  dangers,  and  the  sentence  on  M.  Bonhomme  was  insolendy 
executed. 

All  hesitation  was  impossible  on  the  part  of  the  French  government. 
England  having  likewise  been  outraged  by  Don  Miguel,  left  the  way 
to  him  unobstructed.  M.  de  Rabaudy  set  about  chasing  the  Portuguese 
cruisers  blockading  Terceira,  which  was  occupied  by  some  partisans 
of  Don  Pedro.  At  the  same  time  the  contre-amiral,  Roussin,  sailed 
from  Brest  in  the  Suffiren,  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  squadron 
which  was  to  proceed  from  Toulon  and  join  him  at  Cape  St.  Mary. 
On  the  25th  of  June  Admiral  Roussin  arrived  in  sight  of  Cape  la  Roque; 
the  next  day  he  had  an  interview  with  M.  Rabaudy,  who  had  just  de- 
spatched his  sixteenth  Portuguese  prize  to  Brest ;  and  on  the  6th  of 
July  the  squadron  from  Toulon  was  reported  to  him.  It  consisted  of 
five  ships,  two  frigates,  and  two  corvettes  for  carrying  despatches.  It 
was  under  the  flag  of  the  contre-admiral  Hugon,  who  had  under  his 
order  the  capilaines  de  vaiaseau,  Maillart-Liscourt,  Forsans,  Moulac, 
de  La  Susse,  Le  Blanc,  de  Chateauville,  and  Casy,  and  the  capUainea 
deM gaits  Jouglas  and  Delofre.  Combining  with  the  Suffren  and  the 
Melpomene,  commanded  by  the  capUainea  de  vaisaeau,  Trautel  and 
Rabaudy,  and,  with  the  tenders,  JSgle,  Huaaard^  and  JBndymion,  under 
the  command  of  MM.  Rafiy,  Thoulon,  and  Nonay,  it  presented  a  mag- 
nificent aspect,  and  strikingly  testified  to  the  naval  power  of  France. 

On  the  7th  of  July  Admiral  Roussin  ordered  the  squadron  to  anchor, 
instructed  the  captains  as  to  the  details  of  the  intended  operations,  put 
Franzini's  notes  on  the  entrance  of  the  Tagus  into  their  hands,  and 
made  every  preparation  for  striking  a  decisive  blow.  But  before  en- 
gaging in  an  enterprise  which  might  end  in  the  destruction  of  a  city  of 
280,000  souls,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  make  a  last  efibrt  for  peace, 
and  he  wrote  with  that  view  to  Viscount  Santarem,  minister  of  foreign 
affairs.  The  viscount  having  replied  that  the  Portuguese  government 
rejected  the  demands  of  France,  Admiral  Roussin  definitively  resolved 
to  force  the  entrance  of  the  Tagus. 

The  winds  were  not  favourable,  and  the  fishermen  who  had  been 
engaged  to  accompany  the  squadron  said  they  were  too  light.  Again, 
the  enterprise  was  hazardous.  A  Portuguese  squadron  of  eight  vessels 
was  ranged,  broadside  to,  across  Che  river;  troops  lined  the  shore  all 
the  way  from  Belem;  and  numerous  well-supplied  forts  threatened  the 
assailants.  But  on  board  the  French  squadron  both  soldiers  and  sailors 
glowed  with  enthusiasm.  Europe  had  long  acquiesced  in  the  opinion 
that  the  Tagus  was  impregnable  from  the  sea ;  and  this  was  a  motive 
the  more  for  jmpatience  on  the  part  of  the  intrepid  French  seamen. 
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On  the  11th  of  July  the  wind  rose  at  eight  o'clock  ;  at  ten  the  squadron 
prepared  to  weigh ;  and  at  half-past  one  it  was  in  full  sail  up  the  Tagus, 
steering  between  fort  St.  Julian  and  fort  Bugio. 

The  corvettes,  placed  on  the  right  of  the  line,  were  to  deal  exclu- 
sively with  fort  Bugio;  and  St.  Julian  was  to  sustain  the  fire  of  the  ves- 
sels. Admiral  Roussin  had  feared  that  the  vessel  would  sustain  so 
much  damage  in  passing  these  forts  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
them  to  continue  their  course. 

The  first  two  forts  at  the  entrance  having  opened  their  fire,  the  French 
squadron  held  on  its  way  for  ten  minutes  without  replying.  On  com- 
ing within  about  500  fathoms  of  St.  Julian  the  vessels  fired,  and  a  cloud 
of  sand  and  stone  immediately  attested  the  accuracy  of  their  aim.  At 
the  same  time  the  frigates  and  the  corvettes  silenced  the  forts  of  Bugio. 
The  other  forts  fared  alike.  Their  ill-directed  shots  did  hardly  any 
damage  to  the  French  vessels,  the  crews  of  which,  as  they  passed 
before  the  enemy,  made  the  air  ring  with  their  cheers. 

At  four  o'clock,  the  leading  ship,  the  Suffren,  came  abreast  of  the 
fort  of  Belem  at  60  fathoms  distance.  Presently  the  Trident^  the 
Algiers,  and  the  Alge^ras^  with  the  frigates  and  corvettes,  attacked 
the  Portuguese  squadron  ranged  between  the  city  and  the  point  of  the 
Pontal.  The  Pallas  being  a  faster  sailer  than  most  of  the  other  ves- 
sels, fired  the  first  broadside.  The  Portuguese  flag  disappeared.  At 
five  o'clock  the  whole  French  squadron  was  moored  within  300  fathoms 
of  the  quays  of  Lisbon,  where  the  most  profound  silence  prevailed. 

Admiral  Roussin  immediately  despatched  the  following  letter  to 
Viscount  Santarem. 

<<  MoifSiEUE  LE  MiifiSTEE, — You  tee  I  keep  my  word  :  1  gave  you  notice  yesterday 
that  1  would  force  my  way  up  the  Tngut.  Here  I  am  bePure  Lisbon.  All  your  forts 
are  behind  me,  and  I  have  nothing  in  front  of  me  but  the  palace  of  the  goTernment. 
Let  us  not  create  any  rash  esposure.  France,  alwsys  generoas,  offers  you  the  same 
conditions  as  before  the  victory.  I  only  reserve  to  myself,  in  gathering  the  fruits  of 
the  victory,  to  superadd  a  demand  for  indemnities  for  the  victims  of  the  war. 

**  I  havp  the  honour  to  request  your  immediate  reply. 

«  Receive,  monsieur  le  ministre,  the  expression  of  my  high  consideration. 

«  tiie  contre-amiral  commanding  the  French  squadron  of  the  Tagos, 

«  Baron  ROUSSIN." 

Viscount  Santarem  having  replied  that  he  acceded  to  the  proposi- 
tions laid  down  in  the  letter  of  the  8th,  an  equivocal  submission, 
which  tended  to  shirk  the  new  conditions  contained  in  the  letter  of  the 
11th,  Admiral  Roussin  sent  the  Portuguese  minister  a  full  list  of  the 
propositions  made  by  France. 

They  consisted  in  the  annulment  of  the  sentences  passed  on  French 
citizens ;  an  indemnity  for  every  one  of  them  who  had  cause  to  com* 
plain  of  the  Portuguese  government;  the  dismissal  of  the  chief  of  the 
police  of  the  kingdom;  an  indemnity  of  eight  hundred  thousand  francs 
to  the  French  government  for  the  expenses  of  the  expedition ;  and  the 
posting  up  of  these  facts  on  the  walls  of  all  the  streets  in  which  the 
Student  of  the  university  of  Coimbra  had  been  ignominiously  exposed. 
To  these  conditions  Admiral  Roussin  added  that  of  an  indemnity  to  be 
fixed  by  arbitration^  for  the  damages  occasioned  to  French  commerce« 
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and  he  declared  the  Portuguese  vessels  that  had  struck  their  flags 
under  his  fire,  to  be  French  property. 

Viscount  Santarem  endeavoarin?  to  procrastinate,  and  appearing  to 
wish  that  the  negotiations  should  talce  place,  not  on  board  the  admiral's 
vessel,  as  the  latter  insisted,  but  in  the  palace  of  Belem,  the  admiral 
wrote  thus  to  the  viscount  on  the  13th  of  Julyr 

**  MoHSiEUB  LE  MiRxsTEE, — ^Yott  driTO  Hie  to  extremities,  and  I  have  the  honour  to 
inform  you  that  this  cannot  do  you  any  good.  I  refer  you  to  my  letter  of  this  day,  and 
I  reiterate  my  assurance,  that  if  at  noon  to-morrow  I  shall  not  have  concluded  the  con- 
vention of  which  you  have  accepted  the  basis,  I  will  resume  hostilities  against  Lisbon. 
I  await  your  excellence,  or  Che  auihorixed  person  to  be  named  by  you,  to-day  or  to- 
morrow until  noon.    I  will  receive  yon  or  him  on  board  my  ship  and  no  where  else. 

«  I  have  the  honour  to  express  to  you  the  assurance  of  my  high  consideration. 

"  The  contre-amiral,  commanding  the  French  setiadroD  of  the  Tagus. 

«  Baron  ROUSSIN." 

On  the  1 4th  the  negotiations  were  terminated  on  board  the  admi« 
ral's  vessel:  France  was  avenged;  and  some  time  afterwards  the  For* 
tuguese  fleet  which  Don  Miguel  refused  to  redeem  by  the  liberation  of 
some  Portuguese  political  priaonersv  whose  deliverance  was  generously 
solicited  by  Admiral  Roussin,  was  condemned,  and  sent  to  Brest. 

This  gallant  expedition  made  but  very  little  noise  in  France.  The 
opposition,  almost  always  blinded  by  party  rancour  to  the  grand  inte- 
rests of  nationality,  measured  out  its  praises  with  niggardly  prudence, 
and  the  government  itself  spoke  only  with  subdued  satisfaction  of  a 
success  which  seemed  to  do  honour  to  its  firmness,  but  at  which  it 
feared  that  England  would  take  umbrage.  That  country  was  indeed 
disconcerted  by  the  event.  Unjust  and  jealous  speeches  were  deli- 
vered on  the  subject  in  parliament.  Pitt  had  bequeathed  to  his  suc- 
cessors all  the  gall  of  his  genius. 

England,  nevertheless,  was  then  potent  enough  through  our  errors, 
not  to  envy  us  French  a  moment  of  pride.  For  the  triumph  of  our 
navy  before  Lisbon,  was  cruelly  compensated  in  London  and  Brussela 
by  the  defeats  of  our  diplomacy. 

But  in  order  fully  to  comprehend  how  much  it  was  vanquished  and 
humiliated,  it  is  indispensable  to  recapitulate  the  acts  of  the  Confer- 
ence of  London,  acts  shrouded  moreover  in  a  deplorable  obscurity, 
and  the  concatenation  of  which  forma  what  may  be  called  the  high 
comedy  of  history. 

In  iUi  protocol.  No.  L,  that  of  Nov.  4, 1890,  the  Conference  of  Tjon- 
don  had  confined  itself  to  proposing  a  cessation  of  hostilities  between 
Holland  and  Belgium.  This  protocol  was  drawn  np  in  a  tone  of  mo- 
deration. The  dve  great  powers  seemed  in  it  to  ascribe  to  their  inter- 
vention c^nly  a  purely  philanthropic  character ;  they  claimed  for  them- 
selves no  oiher  right  than  that  of  ^^facilitating  the  sohition  of  the  po- 
litical questions.^*  % 

Belgium  6ould  not  have  refused  to  accede  lo  an  act  of  this  nature 
without  proving  herself  resolved  to  proceed  towards  Holland  in  the. 
way  of  violence  and  conquest.     Accordingly*  the  protocol  of  the  4tK 
of  November  was  accepted  by  all  the  members  of  the  provisional  go- 
Teroment  of  B«lgiHm»  aoi  excepting  M.  de  Poller. 
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However,  as  this  protocol  contained  an  ambiguous  phrase  respect- 
ing the  line  of  the  armistice^  and  one  which  might  give  rise  to  the 
most  violent  consequences,  the  government  took  care  to  declare,  in  its 
act  of  adhesion,  that  *'  by  the  proposed  line,  it  understood  the  limits 
which,  conformably  to  the  2d  article  of  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
Netherlands,  separate  the  northern  from  the  souther n  provinces,  in- 
eluding  the  left  bank  of  the  Scheldt,^^  This  reservation  was  very 
clear :  it  proved  that  the  Belgians  gave  only  a  conditional  adhesion  to 
the  protocol,  and  that  they  did  not  recognise  in  the  Conference  the 
right  of  determining,  at  its  good  pleasure,  on  what  bases  should  rest 
the  system  of  demarcation  between  the  two  countries  which  a  revolu- 
tion had  separated. 

But  diplomacy  has  resources  all  its  own.  On  their  return  to  Lon- 
don, the  two  commissioners  of  the  Conference,  MM.  Cartwright  and 
Bresson  declared  that  the  important  reservation  mentioned  above  had 
been  accepted  by  them  only  as  a  simple  observation^  They  even 
gave  it  to  be  understood  that  this  reservation  was  but  the  expression  of 
peculiar  views  entertained  by  M.  Tielemans,  who  was  appointed  by 
the  provisional  government  to  confer  with  them. 

Could  M.  Tielemans,  in  a  negotiation  in  which  he  spoke  merely  as 
the  delegate  of  others,  have  presented,  as  his  personal  opinion,  a  clause 
on  which  depended  the  future  fate  of  his  country  ?  The  supposition 
was  absurd.  It  was,  however,  on  this  supposition  that  the  Conference 
proceeded  to  announce,  in  its  protocol  of  the  17th  of  November,  that 
there  had  been,  on  the  part  of  Belgium,  a  purs  and  simple  adhesion  to 
the  protocol,  No.  I.  Whence  the  ^ye  powers  drew  this  strange  con- 
clusion, that  to  them  alone,  thenceforth,  belonged  the  right  of  dispos- 
ing of  the  lot  of  Belgium,  an  J  that,  in  consenting  to  a  suspension  of 
arms,  the  latter  country  had  pledged  itself  not  only  towards  Holland, 
but  also  towards  the  five  great  courts. 

Thus  an  allegation,  unsupported  by  proo^  a  puerile  equivocation,  had 
sufficed  to  elevate  what  at  first  was  but  a  philanthropic  mediation  to 
the  importance  of  an  arbitrament,  admitting  neither  resistance  nor  appeal. 
Yet  even  to  such  petty  schoolboy  tricks  as  this,  amounts  the  cleverness 
of  all  those  great  minds,  before  whose  depth  and  compass  the  common 
order  of  men  bow  down  with  awe !  .       ' 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  usurpation  was  proclaimed ;  it  remained  only 
to  give  it  effect.  This  the  Conference  did  in  its  prdtocol  of  the  20th 
December,  which  declared  the  united  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  liis- 
solved,  and  which  called  forth,  on  the  part  of  William,  a  protest  we 
have  already  cited. 

But  on  what  bases  was  this  separation  to  be  effected,  which  had  been 
ratified  diplomatically  f  And  what  would  be  the  respective  limits  of 
the  two  countries  ? 

As  regarded  the  territorial  division,  three  points  were  litigated. 

The  king  of  Holland  called  attention  to  the  fact  that,  in  Uie  negotia- 
tions of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  he  had  received  the  grand  duchy  of 
Luxembourg  in  compensation  for  the  Nassau  countries  which  he  had 
given  up.    He  demanded  that  province  in  consequence,  in  the  name 
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of  the  house  of  Nassau,  aad  in  that  of  the  Germanic  Confederatioii. 
Bat  t6  this  the  Belgians  could  and  did  reply,  that  under  the  old  public 
law,  Luxembourg  had  never  had  any  special  relations  with  Germany ; 
that  since  its  acquisition  by  the  third  Duke  of  Buigundy  down  to  the 
French  conquest,  it  had  never  ceased  to  be  reputed  an  integrant  part  of 
the  southern  provinces  of  the  Netherlands  ;  and  that  its  relations  with 
Germany  dated  only  from  1815,  a  period  at  which  it  bad  been  ficti- 
tiously given  in  exchange  for  the  Nassau  dominions.  Now  WilHam 
had  himself  annulled  that  fiction  by  uniting  the  grand  duchy  of  Luxem- 
bouig,  in  the  most  complete  manner,  to  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands, 
and  by  indemnifying,  out  of  the  property  of  the  ttate^  his  son,  Prince 
Frederick,  from  whom  the  union  cut  off  the  future  sovereignty  of  the 
grand  duchy.  These  reasons  were  conclusive,  and  derived  irresistible 
force  from  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  inhabitants  of  Liixembouig 
had  associated  themselves  with  the  Belgian  revolution. 

The  second  subject  of  dispute  related  to  Limbouig«  Supposing  the 
conquests  wrested  from  Holland,  from  1790  to  1818,  to  be  nnll  and 
void,  and  that  she  had  been  reconstituted  on  the  footing  of  an  ancient 
nation,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that,  diplomatically,  Holland  had  a  right 
to  a  pari  of  Limbonig.  For  she  possessed  there  in  1790  the  town  of 
Venloo  and  fifly-three  villages,  and  she  shared  there,  with  the  prinoe 
bishop  of  Li^e,  the  sovereignty  of  the  city  of  Maestrieht  But  ought 
such  arguments  to  prevaU  over  the  will  of  the  inhabitants  of  Limbouig, 
who  had  associated  themselves  with  the  revolution,  and  who  wished  to 
be  Belgians? 

The  third  question  had  reference  to  the  led  bank  of  the  Scheldt. 
Here  the  pretensions  of  Belgium  were  founded  neither  on  treaties,  nor 
on  an  energetic  and  incontestable  assfnt  of  the  population ;  only  the 
Belgians  had  in  their  favour  every  consideration  of  tl>e  fitness  of  things, 
for  if  deprived  of  the  led  bank  of  the  Scheldt,  Belgium  would  remain 
exposed  on  that  side;  not  to  mention  that,  in  that  case,  the  free  naviga- 
tion of  the  fiver  would  become  a  totally  illusory  stipulation.  Besides, 
if  the  Dutch  remained  masters  of  the  left  bank,  that  is  to  say,  of  all 
the  watercourses  constructed  for  the  discharge  of  the  waters  of  what 
used  to  be  Austrian  Flanders,  what  was  to  hinder  William  from  inun- 
dating  the  Belgian  territory  whenever  he  pleased! 

To  these,  three  territorial  questions  was  added  another  of  a  financial 
naturo*  What  was  to  be  the  share  apportioned  to  each  of  the  two 
countries  in  the  payment  of  the  debts  contracted  by  the  two  conjointly  f 
In  the  partition  of  these  liabilities,  was  regard  to  be  had  or  not  to  their 
origin? 

Such  were  the  difficulties  which  the  Conference,  in  its  usurped  om- 
nipotence,  had  to  solve :  and  it  did  not  hesitate  to  do  so  in  a  manner 
opposed  to  the  dearest  interests  of  Belgium. 

By  its  protocol  of  Jan.  20,  1831,  it  decided— Ist, ""  That  the  limits 
of  Holland  should  comprise  all  the  territories,  fortresses,  towns,  and 
places  which  belonged  to  the  whilom  republic  of  the  united  provinces 
of  the  Netherlands  in  the  year  1790,"  which  was  settling  the  question 
of  Limbourg  implioidy  in  favour  of  Holland ;  2d]y, ''  That  the  grand 
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dttchy  of  Lttxembomv,  posseMod  by  ipepial  tide  bv  the  princes  of  the^ 
house  of  Naeeau*  made,  and  should  continue  to  maket  part  of  the^Ger-* 
manic  Confederation." 

Some  days  afterwards^  the  Confisrence  completed  the  min  of  Bel* 
ffum  by  the^  protoeoi  of  the  27th  of  January,  by  expressly  refusing  it 
possession  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Scheldt,  and  proposing  that  the  Bel« 
gians  should  be  burdened  with  16*81  of  the  debts  of  the  kingdom,  taken 
collectively,  and  without  refereaoe  to  the  cireaoistances  under  which 
they  had  been  contracted. 

Upon  this,  William,  recognising  a  competence  he  had  at  first  denied, 
adhered  to  the  basie  of  the  separations  laid  down  in  the  protoeols  of 
Ibe  ^th  and  27th  of  January. 

•  Belgium,  on  the  contrary,  protested.  Vain  resistance ! .  The  diplo* 
matists  of  London  replied,  that  the  arrangements  made  by  them  were. 

**  FUNDAMENTAL    AND     IRRETOCABLE    ARRANOEMBNTa/'*   a    declaration. 

which  they  repeated,  with  the  addition  of  threats,  two  months  after* 
waffds.t 

Hitherto,  we  perceive  the  Conference  had  shown  itmlf  invariably 
hostile  to  the  Belgians ;  but  all  at  once  its  policy  assumed  an*  altered 
topect.  In  its  protocol  of  May  21,  1831,  it  did  not  shrink  from  hint* 
log  that  an  important  modification  was  about  to  be.  made  in  the  ba$€9 
of  reparation  of  the  20th  and  27th  of  January,  notwithstanding  these 
were  fundamental  and  irrevocable  arrangemenie.  **'  The  five  Pow- 
ers/' sa^s  the  protocol  of  the  2l8t  of  May,  ^  promise  to  enter  into  a 
negotiation  with  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  the  object  of  which 
ahall  be,  if  possible,  to  secure  the  possession  of  Luxembourg  to  Bel- 
gium«  in  consideration  of  equitable  compensations." 

The  fact  was,  that  serious  events  had  taken  place  during  the  coarse 
of  the  negotiations ;  the  Belgian  Congress,  as  we  have  already  related, 
had  been  made  the  dupe  of  an  intrigue  by  the  Palais  Royal ;  the  cro wo 
offered  to  this  Due  de  Nemours,  and  refused  by  Louis  Philippe,  had 
brought  upon  the  Belgians  the  inevitably  stormy  and  anarchical  regency 
of  M.  Surlet  de  Chokier;.  lastly,  the  French  government  had  for  over 
alienated  Belgium,  by  taking  part,  in  intention,  in  the  protocols  that 
robbed  that  country,  after  it  had  formally  anaounced,  when  its  objeet 
had  been  to  defeat  a  rival  candidate,  that  the  riews  of  those  protocols 
were  not  its  own,  and  that  in  its  eyes,  the  Conference  of  London  was 
but  a  simple  mediation.^    Thus  humiliated,  repulsed  and  deceived, 

*  protocol  of  the  19tb  of  February,  1831,  ligned  Eiterhazj,  Wesaembergy  Tallej* 
rind,  Palmereton,  Bolow,  Lieren,  and  Maatuaiewies. 

M.  Notbomb  baa  written  a  book  on  the  Belgian  revolution,  in  which  he  haa  tfiapl9y«4 
fagmcit^  and  talent.  Unfoitunatelj,  there  it  a  great  deal  of  diplomaojr  in  tUa  work, 
which  II,  in  reality,  but  an  awkward  Jnitification  of  the  acU  of  the  Con/erence  of  Lab- 
don.  M.  Nothonb  eitea  in  hli  book  part  of  the  protocol  of  the  19th  df  Fetnvarj ;  bat 
he  doea  not  care  to  cite  the  moat  intfMrtant  part  of  it,  that,  namely,  in  which  th«  fut^ 
powera  talk  of  Vtmtfw»d§muiUU  and  imvocabU  arranggmffUi,  The  omiaaion  I0  eigpi- 
Scant  I  M.  Nothomb  hat  been  conitrained  to  mutilate  history,  in  order  to  aieid  coa* 
demning  the  Confbrence. 

t  Protocol  No.  Ha,  April  17.  .       ^ 

t  On  the  let  oi  Febraaiy^  1631,  M.  S^btsliui  wfoto  the  foUowiDg  letlsr  tQ  iU 
Breaaon: 

«•  BioaiaBomr^Zfy  m  Lhope,  you  hiTs  aot  yet  commimicated  to  the  Belgiaa  gofanii 
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BelgiQin  at  last  whhdrew  from  France,  and  attached  herself  to  En* 
gland ;  and  then  (thanks  to  the  victorious  ascendancy  of  the  English 
over  the  Conference)  Belgium  found  only  supporters  m  those  who  had 
just  before  been  her  enemies. 

Such  was  the  triumph^  of  English  influence,  that  an  English  prinoe« 
Leopold  of  Saze-Cobourg,  came  soon  to  be  rmrded  as  the  onlj  pos- 
sible  sovereign  for  Belgium ;  and  in  order  to  hasten  his  election,  the 
Conference  drew  up  me  famous  protocol  known  bj  the  name  of  the 
treaty  of  the  eighitm  artielu. 

This  protocol  was  as  favourable  to  Belgium  as  those  of  the  20th  and 
27th  were  pernicious.  The  five  powers  decided  this  time,  that  the 
question  of  Luxembourg  was  distinct  from  the  Hollando-Belgic  ques- 
tion, and  that  pending  &e  controversy,  the  Belgians  should  keep  the 
grand  duehyi  of  which  diey  were  in  occupation.  The  five  powers 
furthermore  insured  to  Belgium,  all  the  guarantees  on  account  of  which 
it  desired  the  left  bank  of  the  Scheldt  It  was  si>eeified  that  Belgium 
should  be  entided  to  that  portion  of  sovereignty  in  the  city  of  Maes- 
tricht  which  did  not  belong  to  Holland  in  1790.  Lastly,  the  principle 
of  apportioning  ihe  debt  with  reference  to  the  circumstances  of  its  con- 
traction, was  formally  adopted. 

The  Conference  could  not  more  completely  renounce  its  own  woik ; 
it  could  not  in  a  grosser  manner  overthrow  ihe  bases  laid  down  by  it- 
self in  the  protocols  of  January  20th  and  27th,  and  by  itself  twice  de- 
clared irrevocable. 

But  the  Conference  placed  a  condition  on  its  favours,— the  election 
of  Prince  Leopold.  The  will  of  England  was  done :  Leopold  was 
proclaimed  king  of  the  Belgians  on  me  4th  of  June.  Among  those 
who  voted  against  the  Conference's  candidate,  we  must  cite  M.  Prison, 
who  gave  the  reasons  for  his  vote  in  these  terms  :^^*  I  refuse  my  vote 
to  the  Prince  of  8axe-Cobourff  ....  because  that  prince  can  only  ac- 
cept on  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  protocols ;  because  he  is  hostile, 
I  do  not  say  to  the  French  government,  but  to  France ;  and  because  I 
regard  every  anti*French  arrangement  as  a  misfortune  for  tny  country." 

meat  the  protocol  of  thoS7diof  Jinntry^yott  will  preTeiitthfttconiBaAicttioa,boea«M 
the  king**  goTenmiont  hta  not  adhered  to  ifii  irrmageineots.  With  Maid  to  the  qiieo- 
tion  of  the  debt,  and  that  of  the  rattleaent  of  M«  txteni  and  KmU9  of  the  BeJgian  and 
Datch  territoriea,  we  have  alwaya  held  that  the  free  co-operation  and  conaent  of  the 
two  atatee  were  neceaaarr.  The  Conference  of  London  ia  a  mediation,  and  the  king»a 
intention  ia,  that  it  ahould  never  loae  that  character.    Accept,  fcc. 

(Signed)  «  HOEA€£  8£BA8TIANI.»' 

Thia  letter,  being  eommonicated  to  the  congreaa  whilat  it  waa  diicnning  the  rival 
prelsaMdna  of  the  Due  de  Nenoofw  and  the  Dnc  de  Leuchtemborg,  contribnted  to  the 
defeat  ofthA  latter. 

The  danger  to  the  d jnaatj  having  pa»ed  by,  the  following  are  the  tetna  in  which, 
bj  the  ptotocol  No.  91,  April  17,  the  government  adhered  to  that  of  the  SOth  of  Jano- 
aiy,  of  whieir  that  of  the  87th  waa  bat  the  financial  oomplenient : 

V  The  rreneh  plenipotentiary  declare*  officially,  by  etpreaa  otdef  of  the  king,  his 


'  That  Prance  adherea  tb  the  protocol  of  the  90th  of  Jannary,  1831 1  that  it  entirely 
approves  the  limiU  marked  oui  in  thii  act  for  Belgium ;  that  It  will  recogfliae  the  aove- 
aeiga  of  BeigiSM  only  in  ao  imr  aa  he  ahall  have  mlly  acceded  to  all  the  conditioai  tad 
elanaea  of  the  fttndameatal  proioool  of  Jan.  90, 1831.'* 

Tbis  ia  eallfd  deveneea. 
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The  treaty  of  the  eighteen  articles  did  not,  on  the  whole,  find  a  favoura- 
ble reception  in  Brussels,  aiid  it  furnished  matter  for  a  very  bhlliai)t 
and  vehement  debate  in  the  congress. 

From  the  rapid  statement  we  have  just  made,  result  the  two  follow- 
ing great  facts : — 

As  long  as  French  influence  kept  its  ground  in  Brussels,  the  Confer- 
ence  showed  a  systematic  hostility  to  Belgium,  and  laboured  to  render 
it  petty  and  feeble. 

The  day  the  English  influence  prevailed  in  Brussels  the  Conference 
suddenly  changed  its  policy,  did  not  hesitate  flagrantly  to  belie  its  own 
aflirmations,  and  thought  only  of  strengthening  Belgium,  out  of  hatred 
to  France. 

The  part  played  by  Talleyrand  in  London  was  one,  therefore,  of 
utter  insignificance.  He  signed  protocols  that  weakened  Belgium  when 
that  country  held  out  her  hands  to  France,  and  he  signed  that  which 
rendered  her  strong  at  the  moment  she  separated  from  France. 

And  what  motive  so  imperiously  constrained  the  French  ambassador 
to  this  inconceivable  abandonment  of  all  the  interests  of  his  country  ? 
When  it  was  proposed  to  strengthen  Belgium  against  France,  could  he 
not  have  said : 

In  rejecting  Belgium  which  oflTered  itself,  and  in  refusing  the  crown 
to  the  son  of  Louis  Philippe,  the  French  government  has  given  an  in- 
contestable proof  of  moderation.  We  call  all  Europe  to  admit  this. 
It  has  been  the  wish  of  the  Conference  in  the  protocols  of  the  20th 
and  27th  of  January,  to  render  Belgium  small  and  weak.  Right  or 
wrong  it  wished  this;  but  at  all  events  it  declared  its  will  on  this  point 
immutable.  It  cannot  now  retract  this  declaration  without  lyin?  in 
the  face  of  Europe,  the  destinies  of  which  it  arrogates  to  itself  the  right 
of  determining.  What  then  has  taken  place  since  the  20th  of  January, 
which  can  suddenly  have  rendered  unjust  and  pernicious,  what  at  that 
time  was  acknowledged  as  just  and  useful?  If  you  have  sided  with 
Belgiuni,  only  b^ause  Belgium  has  become  estranged  from  us,  you 
must  then  acknowledge  that  the  bond  which  holds  you  together  here 
is  your  common  hatred,  to  France ;  that  respect  for  vested  rights,  that 
the  faith  of  treaties  are  pretexts  covering  the  terror  that  arms  you 
against  us  and  the  inveterate  hostility  with  which  we  have  inspired 
you.  Well  then,  if  that  be  so,  allow  us  to  aid  you  in  the  work  of 
our  own  destruction.  In  the  Congress  of  Vienna  vanquished  France 
had  perhaps  to  submit  to  the  law  of  the  strong  hand.  In  the  Confe- 
rence of  London,  thank  Heaven  she  does  not  stand  as  a  victim  to  re- 
ceive the  consequences  of  her  reverses,  and  bear  this  in  mind,  she 
holds  in  her  hand  the  key  of  that  bag  full  of  tempests  of  which  Can- 
ning used  to  talk. 

What  answer  could  the  foreign  diplomatists  have  made  to  language 
like  this?  Those  who  directed  the  policy  of  France  must  have  been 
men  of  very  mean  capacity,  did  they  not  know  tBat  if  Louie  Philippe's 
dynasty  had  reasons  for  dreading  war,  the  foreign  powers  had  far  more 
urgent  reasons  for  shunning  it.  Might  not  the  representativea  of  the 
Palais  Royal,  if  they  had  possessed  any  sagacity,  have  taken  advantage 
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of  our  enBmies'  terrors,  as  the  latter  contriTed  to  take  advantage  of  the 
fears  entertained  by  the  partisans  of  the  new  dynasty  ? 

There  was  something  paltry  and  vile  assuredly,  in  renouncing  that 
loAy  and  generous  policy  which  would  have  forever  cemented  the 
union  between  Belgium  and  France:  but  the  policy  of  dynastic  selfish- 
ness once  adopted,  it  would  have  been  easy  to  render  it  less  ruinous. 

In  fact,  after  the  election  of  the  Due  de  Nemours  had  been  annulled 
by  the  refusal  of  the  King  of  the  French,  Belgium  did  not  yet  cease  to 
be  a  subject  of  great  European  embarrassment.  The  question  of  its 
partition  was  seriously  entertained. 

According  to  the  plan  proposed,  France  would  have  obtained  the 
southern  part  of  the  country,  and  the  northern  would  have  been  re- 
stored to  Holland ;  Prui^sia  would  have  laid  hold  on  the  two  banks  of 
the  Meuse  and  the  Moselle,  and  Antwerp  would  have  been  given  up  to 
England.  We  have  grounds  for  affirming  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
willingly  acquiesced  in  this  plan,  which  was  approved  of  by  the  Due 
de  Morlemart.  Nicolas  was  very  well  pleased  to  turn  aside  the  am- 
bition of  France  towards  the  Netherlands,  in  which  case  she  would 
have  menaced  none  but  the  English.  As  for  Austria,  all  whose 
thoughts  were  engrossed  with  hatred  of  revolutions,  she  would  not 
have  been  sorry  to  see  the  Belgians  chastised  for  their  recent  insur- 
rection. 

Once  more  we  repeat,  it  would  have  been  little  consistent  with  the 
dignity  of  the  French  nation  to  accept  a  share  in  the  profits  of  such  a 
spoliation.  But,  upon  the  selfish  principles  of  those  who  governed 
her,  this  policy  would  at  least  have  worn  the  semblance  of  ability,  for 
it  afforded  a  means  of  employing  the  restless  temper  of  the  French 
people ;  it  would  have  consoled  France  for  her  losses  in  1815,  by  modi- 
fying, the  treaties  of  Vienna  to  her  advantage,  and  it  would  have  dis- 
concerted the  warlike  enthusiasm  of  the  opposition. 

The  cabinet  of  the  Palais  Royal  comprehended  nothing  of  this.  Its 
policy,  devoid  of  courage  and  high  feeling,  was  still  more  destitute  of 
sagacity.  It  left  Lord  Ponsonby  to  get  up  orange  plots  unhindered  in 
Belgium,  with  no  other  view  than  that  of  forcing  the  country  into  the 
arms  of  England;  it  left  him  to  cajole  and  threaten  the  congress  by 
turns  in  order  to  detach  it  from  us,  to  our  merited  confusion ;  lastly, 
after  having  forced  Louis  Philippe  to  refuse  on  behalf  of  his  son  a 
crown  he  nevertheless  ardently  desired,  it  stripped  .4he  dynasty  which 
an  immortal  revolution  had  recently  created,  not  only  of  all  popularity 
in  France,  but  also  of  all  moral  infiuence  in  Europe. 

As  for  M.  de  Talleyrand,  the  truth  is,  he  was  incompetent  and  sub- 
altern ;  his  colleagues  in  the  Conference  made  use  of  his  reputation 
against  himself,  bent  him  to  their  schemes  by  appearing  delighted  with 
his  bon*  mots^  and  played  upon  him  like  a  child :  a  grave  lesson,  and 
one  that  shows  that  a  policy  always  wants  ability  that  lacks  elevation 
and  integrity. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

A  SOLEMN  moment  was  at  hand  h)  France.  A  discussion  pregnant 
with  immense  consequences  was  about  to  begin.  Polai^d  tottering  to  its 
Ml,'  and  threatening  to  bring  down  with  it  the  old  preponderance  of  the 
west;  the  papacy  Tiolently  reinstated  in  its  temporal  sovereignty,  and 
thereby  become  onoe  more  the  accomplice  of  all  earthly  tyrannies;  four 
powers  labouring  hard  to  repair,  to  the  detriment  of  one,  the  European 
balance  which  had  been  disturbed  by  the  emancipation  of  Be%ium ; 
lastly,  France  abandoning  the  guardianship  of  the  perturbed  world  to 
the  hands  of  some  proud  and  incompetent  men ; — such  were  the  inte- 
rests at  stake,  such  were  the  questions  to  be  discussed  and  resolved. 

Never,  accordingly,  did  a  new  chamber  present  itself  under  circum- 
stances of  more  high-wrought  anxious  expectation.  So  great  a  quarrel 
would  arouse  no  common  passions. 

Besides  the  intense  interest  excited  by  foreign  affiiirs,  every  one  inras 
impatient  for  the  solution  of  the  perilous  problem  submitted  to  the 
nation,  namely,  was  the  hereditary  succession  of  the  peerage  to  be 
retained  f 

To  grant  onljr  to  the  head  of  the  state  the  privilege  of  hereditary  suc- 
cession, was  evidently  to  isolate  monarchy,  to  withdraw  its  natural  sup- 
ports, and  by  putting  it  in  a  wholly  exceptional  position  at  the  summit 
of  society,  to  condemn  it  to  a  precarious  existence,  always  menacing  or 
always  menaced.  But  in  this  last  blow  deah  to  feudality,  in  this  hist 
humiliation  inflicted  on  an  expiring  aristocracy,  in  this  depreciation  of 
royalty  which  was  to  be  brought  down  to  the  condition  of  existing  only 
by  favour,  there  was  something  singulariy  flattering  to  the  pride  of  the 
dominant  class.  The  abolition  of  the  heredimry  peerage  was,  therefore, 
made  a  sine  quA  non  by  many  electoral  colleges,  and  the  bourgeoisie 
insisted  with  extraordinary  importunity  on  what  \\  ignorantly  regarded 
as  the  completion  of  its  victory. 

On  the  28d  of  July  the  king  repaired  to  the  Palais  Bourbon,  where 
the  membere  of  the  peerage  had  modestly  joined  the  commons.  The 
times  were  gone  by  then  when  the  royal  sittings  were  held  in  the  Lux- 
embourg if  not  in  the  Louvre. 

The  king  was  cheered  on  his  entrance  into  the  legislative  assembly; 
but  when,  contrary  to  usage,  a  herald  cried  out  **The  Queen!"  there 
was  silence  in  that  assembly  of  jealously  susceptible  bourgeois. 

The  king's  speech  was  remarkable  for  a  certain  tone  of  haughtiness 
that  indicated  the  presence  of  Casimir  PSrier  in  the  royal  councils.  It 
dealt  insult  to  republican  opinions.  It  asserted  the  extent  of  public  dis- 
tress, without  any  other  show  of  concern  than  a  cold  admiration  for  the 
patience  of  the  people.  As  to  events  abroad,  the  speech  announced 
that  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  such  as  it  existed  in  1815,  had 
ceased  to  be;  that  the  fortresses  erected*  not  to  protect  Belgium,  bat  to 


tlweaten  FnDiee«  wete  to  be  demolished ;  that  in  the  soalli,  the  Freneh 
▼esaeb  had  forced  the  eotiaace  of  the  Tagus,  and  that  the  iricoloiir  flag 
was  waving  luder  the  wails  erf"  Lisbon.  But  these  annooneements  weie 
followed  by  a  disooataging  and  portentoos  passage  :^-^  After  haiiw 
oflbred  my  mediatioD  in  iiYoar  of  Poknd*'^  said  the  king,  **I  ealled  forth 
that  of  the  other  Powers,"  thereby  givinr  it  to  be  un&rstoed  that  the 
pre^red  mediation  had  been  rejected.  Beyond  this,  tbeve  was  not  « 
word  of  bqpe  for  onhappy  Poland.  The  goyemment  contented  its^ 
with  owning  that  the  conraffe  of  the  Pofes  had  awakened  the  old  affec- 
tions of  France,  and  it  called  to  mind  the  fret  that  the  nationality  of  Po- 
land had  resisted  time  and  its  Ticissitudes. 

It  was  observed  that  while  the  king  was  speaking,  Cssimir  P^ter 
kept  a  manuscript  of  the  speech  before  him  and  foUcwred  him  line  for 
line^ — a  public  Terification,  the  indecency  of  which  atteeted  the  decline 
4>f  the  monarchical  principle* 

Be  thiB  as  it  flnnr,  the  royal  speech  wi^  favottrably  reeeived  in  the 
assen&bly  and  oat  of  doors.  The  Rassian  ambassador,  Poaio  di  Borgo, 
did  not  attend  with  the  other  members  of  the  diplomatic  bodjr ;  and  his 
absence,  whether  concerted  or  not,  was  of  aervioe  to  the  ministry.  But 
that  evening  a  mmour  sprsad  throogh  Paris  drew  off  attention  in  some 
degree  from  political  topics.  News  arrived  that  M.  de  Flassans  had 
died  suddenly  at  Calais  on  his  reinm  from  England  in  company  with 
his  aunt,  the  Banmne  de  Fencheres.  This  casualty,  though  in  itself  of 
no  importance,  nevertheless  produced  an  intense  sensation,  whether 
from  the  opening  it  aflbrded  to  the  snrmises  of  curiosity,  or  from  the 
matter  it  presented  for  the  harsh  interpretations  of  party  spirK. 

The  president  of  the  chamber  was  to  be  nominated.  The  choice  of 
the  opposition  fell  on  M.  Laffitte.  As  a  member  of  the  late  cabinet  hie 
election  would  have  been  a  crushing  blow  to  hie  suGcess(Mrs.  Casimir 
Perier  felt  this,  and  relying  on  the  need  the  bourgeois  had  of  his  own 
intempemte  vehemence,  he  declared  that  the  election  of  Laffitte  would 
be  followed  by  the  dissolution  of  the  ministry. 

The  opposition,  redoubled  its  efforts,  and  the  war  deckred  against 
Casimir  Pdrier  by  the  journals  of  the  cdte  gauehe  was  waged  with 
astonishing  vigour.  They  remarked  that  care  had  been  taken  in  the 
speech  from  the  throne  to  avoid  specifying  the  fortresses  that  were  to 
be  demolished  in  Belgium,  which  reduced  a  pompous  promise  to  an  un- 
dignified equivocation;  they  insisted  on  the  weakness  of  I>on  Miguel, 
the  provisional  possessor  of  a  contested  throne,  the  sovereign  of  a  second- 
ary kingdom,  a  prince  isolated  in  Europe;  and  bitterly  contrasting  the 
forcible  entrance  of  the  Tsgos  with  the  abandonment  of  that  Poland 
whose  heroism  the  crown  extolled,  but  whose  nationality  it  did  not  dare 
to  reeomtse,  they  accused  the  ministry  of  having  shown  determinatioa 
onlv  where  there  was  no  danger,  and  of  having  cloaked  its  pusillanimity 
under  its  arrogance. 

At  the  same  time  the  report  of  the  proceedings  in  the  English  par- 
liament arrived  in  Paris,  proceedings  flatly  at  variance  with  the  speech 
of  the  king  of  the  French.  Upon  a  question  put  by  Lord  Aberdeen 
respecting  the  intended  demolition  of  fortresses  **  erected,"  his  lordship 
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said,  <<  for  the  purpose  not  only  of  defending  the  Netherlands  bat  of 
keeping  France  in  checkC^  Lord  Grey  replied  "  that  the  matter  was  still 
under  discassion  ;  that  in  a  protocol  which  France  had  been  excluded 
from  participating  in  for  obrioas  reasons,"  it  had  been  settled,  indeed, 
that  a  part  of  the  fortresses  shouki  be  dismantled;  but  that  in  the  same 
protocol  the  four  powers  had  reserved  to  themselves  the  right  **of  de- 
termining what  fortresses  should  be  dismantled."  And  to  this  reply, 
so  insulting  to  France,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  added  these  words, 
more  insulting  still,  "  I  learn  with  pleasure  that  the  four  powers  aJooe 
have  concurred  in  the  arrangement,  and  that  France  has  been  ezckuled 
from  the  deliberations.  I  regret  that  the  noble  lord  has  no  explanations 
to  offer  on  the  subject  of  Portugal.  I  confess  I  felt  humiliated  when  I 
heard  that  the  tricolour  flag  was  waving  under  the  walk  of  IJsbcm" 
(prolonged  cheers). 

Such  words  laid  bare  the  whole  falsehood  of  the  English  alliance. 
The  national  feeling  was  aroused  against  a  government  so  little  cslpa- 
ble  of  making  France,  or  itself,  respected. '  A  circular  addressed  by 
the  representatives  of  the  great  powers  to  their  respective  consuls  in  the 
states  of  the  Church,  was  published  at  the  same  period  in  the  CrozeiU 
of  jSugsburgf  and  put  the  climax  to  the  afEiction  of  all  the  right  think- 
ing part  of  the  nation.  The  circular  stated,  that  «'  the  representatives 
of  the  powers  have  deemed  it  right  to  testify  to  his  holiness  the  lively 
interest  their  respective  courts  take  in  the  msintenance  of  public  tran- 
quillity in  the  statesjpf  the  church;  aentimenis  which  have  been  already 
eaq)re8»ed  by  the  Drench  government  in  a  note  presented  by  its  envoy 
at  Rome  the  19/A  of  Jipm  of  this  year,***  So  then  the  French  govern- 
ment had  not  shrunk,  when  pontifical  vengeance  was  at  the  highest, 
from  joining  with  the  other  courts  in  condemning  those  unfortunate 
Italian  patriots  who  yet  had  become  insurgents  only  in  imitation  of 
France's  example,  on  the  faith  of  its  declarations,  and,  for  some  time, 
with  its  co-operation! 

It  was  while  these  things  were  pending,  that  M.  de  S^raonville,  the 
grand  referendary,  conceived  the  idea  of  displaying  in  the  house  of 
peers  the  colours  taken  by  the  French  army  at  Ulm  in  1805,  and 
which  had  been  hiddeA  tiU  then  in  a  secret  and  inviolable  asylum. 
The  king's  eldest  son  was  in  his  place  as  a  member  of  the  house  of 
peers  the  day  this  unexpected  display  was  made.  ^  Prince,"  said  M. 
de  Semonville  to  him,  **to  you  henceforth  belongs  the  right  of  drawing 
the  sword  in  defence  of  these  trophies."  The  young  man  made  a 
suitable  reply.  Bat  this  scene,  got  up  for  effect,  could  find  no  favour 
in  the  eyes  of  an  intelligent  and  sarcastic  people.  It  was  plainly 
shown  how  silly  and  even  ludicrous  was  this  epic  demonstration  con- 
trasted with  so  many  facts  all  proving  that  France  was  dwindling  down 
day  by  day. 

The  opposition  was  thus  skirmishing  in  anticipation  of  the  approach- 
ing warfare  of  the  tribune,  when  the  anniversary  of  the  revolution  of 
July  came  round.    The  fete  was  an  affecting  one  from  the  enthuaiaam 

*  Circalar,  dated  July  9,  1831. 
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mingled  with  sadnees  and  anxiety  that  seemed  at  first  likely  to  charac- 
terize it.  Bat  a  false  rumoar  having  been  spread  on  the  29th  that  the 
Poles  bad  just  obtained  a  signal  victory,  there  was  k  sudden  burst  of 
joy  in  Paris,  unparalleled,  perhaps,  in  the  annals  of  public  festivals. 
That  people  which  had  scarcely  been  moved  by  its  own  success  before 
Lisbon,  gave  itself  up  to  indescribable  transports  when  it  believed 
Poland  to  be  victorious.  People  ran  about  the  streets  waving  tricolour 
flags  and  shedding  tears  of  ecstasy ;  some  were  even  seen  dancing  in 
the  squares  like  roadmen :  sublime  itiadness !  Others  sung  in  chorus, 
*»  The  victory  is  ourtfj" 

This  rekindling  of  the  revolutionary  vpirit  would  materially  influence 
the  first  decisions  of  the  chamber.  M.  Girod  de  I'Ain,  the  ministerial 
candidate  put  forward  against  Laffitte,  had  a  majority  of  but  five.  This 
was  but  a  very  feeble  advantage  for  the  ministry ;  but  Laflitte  had  such 
a  great  name,  the  services  he  had  rendered  royalty  were  so  notable,  his 
rival  was  so  obscure,  that  the  opposition  was  amazed  and  indignant  to 
think  that  it  had  only  been  able  to  impair  the  triumph  of  their  antago- 
nists* M.  Ohambplle,  president's  secretary,  immediately  resigned,  from 
an  honourable  scruple  of  patriotism.  Laffitte's  popularity  had  recovered 
all  its  lustre;  those  who  voted  against  him  were  even  denounced  as 
enemies  to  the  revolution  of  July,  and  Dupont  de  TEure  was  elected 
vice-president  by  a  majority  of  ten  votes.  Irritated  by  thi^  unforeseen 
check,  CasimirFerier  hastened  to  give  back  his  portfolio  into  the  king's 
hands.  MM.  S^bastiani,  Louis,  and  Montalivet  followed  his  example. 
The  cabinet  was  dissolved. 

Bat  a  supplement  to  the  Monitmr  was  suddenly  published  about 
two  o'ck)ck  on  the  4th  of  August.  It  announced  that  the  king  of  Hol- 
land, having  determined  to  draw  the  sword  against  Belgium,  had  re- 
sumed liostilities  along  the  whole  line.  The  ministers  immediately 
resumed  their  posts. 

Upon  the  first  news  of  the  storm  impending  over  him,  Leopold  had 
written  to  the  king  of  the  French  to  ask  for  succour :  the  cabinet  of  the 
Palais  Royal  decided  that  an  army  of  60,000  men  should  march  to  the 
frontiers,  under  the  command  of  General  Gerard.  This  decision  was 
announced  to  the  public  in  the  following  terms : 

**The  king,  having  recognized  the  independence  of  the  kingdom  of 
Belgium  and  its  neutrality,  in  concert  with  England,  Austria,  Russia, 
and  Prussia,  and  the  circumstances  being  urgent,  complies  with  the 
request  <A  the  King  of  the  Belgians.  He  will  cause  the  engagement 
entered  into,  by  common  accord  with  the  great  powers,  to  be  respected." 

The  French  government,  after  having  everywhere  suflered  the  prin- 
ciple of  non-intervention  to  be  violated,  was  thus  itself  come  to  violate  it 
directly.  And  it  took  care  to  state  that,  if  it  interfered  in  Belgium,  it 
was  not  to  support  the  revolutionaiy  principle  there,  but  to  enforce  re- 
spect to  the  will  of  the  amphyctionic  council  sitting  in  London.  Then, 
fearing  that  this  marked  humility  was  not  enough,  it  forthwith  ordered 
M.  de  Talleyrand  to  apply  for  the  assent  of  the  Conference,  bidding  him 
explain  the  urgency  of  the  case  which  had  forced  the  cabinet  of  the 
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Palais  Ro]ral  to  anticipioe  the  aathorumtion  of  the  fear  great  pew^ 
era.* 

The  indignation  felt  throughout  all  Hdland  was  ifHeose  when  it  was 
known  that  the  French  were  interposing  in  the  quarrel  in  the  name  ef 
the  Conference.  For  this  colour  given  to  the  intertention  rendered  it 
manifestly  unjust.  William's  conduct  towards  Belgium  in  this  matter 
had  not  been  very  honottrable,  no  doubt,  since  he  proceeded  against  that 
country  by  way  of  surprise ;  but  diplomatically  speaking,  he  was  in  the 
right.  No  treaty  bound  him  to  the  Belgians,  who  were,  in  his  eyes, 
bat  rebels.  And  what  were  his  obligations  as  regarded  the  Confefencef 
He  had  consented  to  a  cessation  of  arms  only  as  a  preliminary  measure, 
which  was  to  lead  to  an  armistice  that  had  not  been  conelMed*  and  to 
arrangements  that  had  not  been  effected.  His  adhesiea  to  the  pvotocoh 
of  the  2CHh  and  27th  of  January  could  alone  have  bound  him,  if  the  five 
poweris,  after  declaring  the  compact  therein  irrevocable,  had  not  them- 
selves annulled  it,  and  substitttted  for  it  the  treaty  of  the  eighteen  arti* 
cles.  Now,  William  had  loudly  protested  aMinst  the  eighteen  articles; 
and  it  was  he  who  could  reproach  the  Conference  with  the  violation  of 
precise  and  formal  engagements.  The  Dutdi,  therefore,  had  grounds 
for  considering  the  French  intervention  marked  with  violence  and  in* 
justice,  from  the  moment  the  French  army,  instead  of  advancing  in  the 
name  of  the  revoktionary  principle,  or  of  some  violated  French  interest, 
nftesented  itself  but  as  the  gendarmerie  of  the  Holy  Alliance. 
Of  As  for  the  Belgians  (who  had  become  the  enemies  of  Fhmce  atnce 
their  advances  had  been  repulsed,  and  since,  by  flattering  them  with 
the  hope  of  absolute  independence,  they  bad  been  given  interests  hostile 
-to  those  of  the  French)  they  beheld  in  the  sucooura  brought  them  by 
•the  latter  only  an  affront  to  their  honour.  Are  we,  then,  so  contmnpti- 
ble  in  the  eyes  of  the  French,  they  said,  that  they  deem  us  incapable  i^ 
defending  ourselves  without  their  aid  ?  There  was  soon  but  one  Toioe 
on  this  point  in  Brussels;  and  public  opinion  imperatively  called  on  the 
executive  to  respect  the  121st  artible  of  the  Belgian  constitution,  which 
says,  **No  fordgti  troop  can  occupy  or  pass  through  the  territory,  except 
by  virtue  of  a  law.*'  The  Belgian  government  was,  therefore,  forced 
to  yield,  and  Marshal  Q^rard  hiul  to  suspend  his  march. 

Thus,  by  an  inconceivable  accumuladon  of  blunders,  the  cabtnet  of 
.the  Palais  Royal  flatly  belied  its  avowed  policy;  confessed  itself  vassal 
to  the  Conference,  placed  the  army  in  a  ridiculous  light,  and  made 
France  odious  both  to  Holland,  on  which  she  declared  unjust  war,  and 
to  Belgium,  whose  jealousy  she  imprudently  provoked. 

The  Dutch,  meanwhile,  had  entered  Bel|r}um  in  three  divisions,  which 
advanced  rapidly,  extending  from  Maestricht  to  firsda.    To  meet  this 

*  Protocol  No.  31 .  At  the  moetiag  of  tba  6th  of  Aogiut,  Loid  Mmoratoii  ialbraitd 
the  ConfereDce  that  the  British  goveroment  had  given  orders  to  a  diTision  of  the  fleet 
to  rendeiTouB  in  the  Downs.  The  Prince  de  Talleyrand  announced  that,  at  the  re- 
quest or  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  the  French  government  had  decided  to  march  an 
army  to  the  aid  of  Belgium.  The  Ckinferefloe  declared  that  the  entry  of  the  French 
troops  into  Belgium  should  be  regarded  as  having  taken  place^  not  with  an  inteniUm 
proper  to  France  individuaiiy,  hut  for  an  oMect  toioardt  which  th€  common  deiiberatumt 
okouU  bt  directeiL 
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-ianfiioQ*  Beleiiim  bad  two  small  armies*  that  of  tke  Moose  and  that  of 
the  Scheldt*  the  speedy  junction  of  which  was  of  the  atmost  impoTtance. 
Leopold  joined  the  array  of  the  Scheldt  on  the  8th  of  August,  near  Ar- 
•schot,  where  he  waited  for  the  array  of  the  Mease.  There,  turning  a 
deaf  ear  to  counsels  dictated  by  mean  and  overweening  jealousy,  he 
wrote  to  Marshal  Qeiard  to  advance  with  speed*  On  the  10th  he  was 
giving  orders  to  attack  Montaigne,  when  word  was  brought  him  that 
the  army  of  the  Mouse,  having  been  attacked  on  the  march  from  Has- 
selt  to  Tongres,  had  scattered  without  fighting;  that  the  rout  was 
complete,  and  tfausthe  himself  was  in  danger  of  Ming  cast  oflT.  He  im- 
mediately fell  back  on  Louvain.  The  Ekitoh  attacked  him  before  that 
city  on  the  Sfid,  forced  him  to  retreat,  and  blockaded  Louvain,  which 
ao(m  wirrettdered. 

Belgium  was  on  the  very  verge  of  ruin.  But  by  this  time  the  French 
were  enierinfir  Brussels,  and  the  Prince  of  Orange,  b^  his  father's  or- 
ders, led  back  his  victorious  troops  to  Holland.  Wilham  had  not  yet 
made  all  the  necessarv  preparations,  and  he  was  satisfied,  for  the  mo- 
mentt  with  having  shown  the  Conference  what  he  was  capable  of 
attempting  and  accomplishing. 

Far  superior  in  intelligence  to  those  who  then  guided  the  counsels  of 
France,  William  had  clearly  discerned  that  the  apparent  conoord  of  the 
great  powers  concealed  strong  dissensions;  that,  collectively, the  powers 
made  a  show  of  dictatorial  pretensions,  to  which  their  efilective  means 
were  far  from  corresponding;  that  to  make  them  more  compliant,  it  was 
only  necessary  to  defy  them;  and  that  they  would  be  all  submission 
upon  the  least  threat  being  held  out  of  firing  the  mine  then  dug  ^nder 
all  Europe.  The  event  proved  the  justness  of  these  views.  To  uphoU 
the  honour  of  his  motto,  **Je  mainiiendrai/^  the  King  of  Holland  hfid 
imposed  on  himself  a  perseverance  and  an  audacity  as  successful  as 
they*were  gmod;  and  it  was  his  fortune,  as  we  shall  see,  not  only  to 
hold  the  great  powers  in  check  single  handed,  but  also  to  force  them, 
once  again,  to  recede  from  their  solemnly  expressed  will. 

Whilst  the  sovereign  of  a  little  people  of  two  million  souls  could  em- 
pk>y  this  sjrstem  of  intimidation  with  such  happy  effect,  and  without 
exposing  the  general  peace,  the  incompetent  men  who  composed  the 
French  government  did  not  even  think  of  making  trial  of  it,  though 
having  at  their  disposal  a  nation  of  thirty-three  millions  of  men,  an  ex- 
uberant youth,  and  a  mass  of  soldiers  filled  with  the  recollections  of  the 
Revolution  of  the  Empire. 

On  the  18th  of  August,  Marshal  Soult,  minister  of  war,  announced 
to  the  chamber  of  deputies,  that  *'  the  French  army,  before  evacuating 
Belgium,  would  wait  until  the  questions,  on  account  of  which  it  had 
put  itself  in  motion,  had  been  decided."  But  the  Conference  had  or- 
dered otherwise;*  and  the  French  army  returned  from  its  military 

*  protocol  }So.  31 .  "  The  Coofereiice  declared  that  the  e^teBtion  to  be  given  to  the 
operations  of  the  French  troopt,  and  the  duration  of  their  stay  io  Belgium,  should  be 
fixed  by  common  accord  ;  that  they  should  hot  croaa  the  ancient  limita  of  Holland  ; 
that  their  operations  should  be  connned  to  the  left  bank  of  the^euse,  and  that,  in  no 
case,  should  they  arrive  either  at  MafSstricht  or  at  Venloo." 
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parade*  without  having  even  enjoyed  the  satia&ctiaD  of  thioiriiig  down 
the  Waterloo  lion  on  its  way. 

Meanwhile,  the  address,  in  reply  to  the  speech  from  the  throne*  had 
been  submitted  to  the  chamber  q(  deputies ;  and  the  debate  began  on 
the  9th  of  August. 

The  ministry,  assailed  with  regard  to  the  whole  bodv  of  its  policy, 
pleaded  its  cause  much  better  than  had  been  expected.  What  were 
the  griefs  of  the  opposition?  it  asked.  Sprung  from  a  tempest  that 
seemed  destined  to  sweep  the  nations  towards  chaos,  the  French  go- 
vernment had  sought  to  restore  universal  quiet ;  was  there  no  great- 
ness in  this  lofty  moderation  ?  Was  it,  then,  so  blameable  to  have  pre- 
ferred to  the  ferocious  pleasure  of  throwing  the  world  into  confusion, 
the  glory  of  saving  it  from  the  twofold  scourge  of  democracy  and  con- 
quest? The  government  was  reproached  with  ha  vine;  abanoooed  Italy 
to  the  Austrians,  Belgium  to  the  English,  and  Poland  to  the  Russians: 
idle  and  declamatory  reproaches!  Had  not  everything  that  could  have 
been  attempted  in  reason,  been  tried  in  favour  of  Italy  ?  Had  not  the 
existing  ministry,  in  taking  office,  found  the  Austrian  invasion  a  part 
of  the  embarrassing  legacy  bequeathed  to  them  by  their  predecessora? 
They  had  demanded,  they  had  obtained  the  evacuation  of  the  Roman 
states :  could  more  be  required  of  them  ?  If  the  national  frontiera  had 
not  been  carried  forward  to  the  Rhine,  if  Belgium  had  not  been  united 
with  France,  if  the  king,  doing  violence  to  his  family  aflections*  had 
not  accepted  the  crown  offered  to  his  son,  it  was  because  there  were 
mve  and  insurmountable  obstacles  to  all  this.  Would  the  opposition 
hav^  had  the  government  run  the  risk  of  kindling  a  blaze  throughout  all 
Europe,  for  no  other  end  than  aggrandisement  ?  Would  it  have  bad 
the  government,  in  the  hope  of  a  doubtful  conquest,  make  an  enemy  of 
the  English  people,  the  only  potent  ally  the  revolution  of  July  had 
given  to  France  ?  Ou^ht  the  government  to  have  threatened  with  the 
revival  of  French  ambition,  so  many  nations  still  mindful  of  Napoleoo 
and  his  wan,  and  have  siven  them  to  believe  that  the  fifteen  yeara  of 
humiliation  endured  by  Europe  were  about  to  be  renewed  and  con- 
tinued? Would  France  find  herself  in  a  lowered  position,  when  she 
should  show  henelf  at  once  disinterested  and  formidable?  It  was 
childish,  after  all,  to  suppose  that  the  Belgians  would  become  English 
because  an  English  prince  had  become  their  king,  as  if  the  interests  of 
nations,  their  ejections,  their  material  and  moral  existence,  could  de- 
pend on  the  spot  on  which  it  had  pleased  Providence  to  place  the 
country  of  their  sovereign !  As  for  Poland,  her  courage  was  admirable 
undoubtedly,  and  her  disasters  were  deserving  of  everlasting  pity :  but, 
after  all,  how  was  she  to  be  aided?  Separated  from  France  by  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  continent,  by  a  space  of  four  hundred  leagues, 
her  geographical  position  condemned  France  to  unavailing  sorrow,  to 
the  expression  of  wishes  without  weight.  To  march  an  army  to  her 
succour,  would  have  been  to  resume  Napoleon's  gigantic  enterprises 

Protocols  32,  S3,  and  34.  «  The  Conference  hu  tppropriated  to  itself  the  meerare 
•poDteneousIf  adopted  by  France.  Account  baa  been  rendered  to  it  of  the  msreh  asd 
retreat  of  the  French  armjr." 
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at  th«  point  where  they  had  fatally  broken  down.  And  for  what  pur* 
poee  T  To  force  Aastria  and  Prassia  immediately  to  conclude  an  alli- 
ance for  life  or  death  with  Russia,  so  that  on  arriv^ing  at  Warsaw,  the 
French  sotdiers  would  find  there  nothing  but  a  deserted  site,  and  the 
tombs  of  its  inhabitants!  Reconstitute  Poland!  Napoleon  himself, 
at  Tilsit,  had  not  been  equal  to  the  tark,  Napoleoti  though  he  was,  and 
though  he  had  under  him  five  hundred  thousand  invincible  soldiers. 
Now  what  had  been  too  much  for  that  prodigious  man,  who  had  been 
used  to  make  sport  of  partitioning  Europe  with  his  sword,  could  this 
have  been  attempted  by  the  ministers  of  1881  with  impunity,  with  an 
incomplete  army,  as  yet  badly  organized,  and  composed  of  conscripts  ? 
To  recognise  the  nationality  of  Poland  would  have  been  but  an  impru- 
dent braggadocio,  whilst  the  means  of  supporting  that  declaration  were 
wanting.  The  government  had  therefore  done  all  it  was  possible  for  it 
to  do,  in  offering  its  mediation,  and  calling  forth  that  of  the  other  pow- 
ers. It  was  full  time  that  the  opposition  should  explain  itself.  Uni- 
versal war,  war  to  the  death,  was  this  what  it  desired  T  In  that  case  it 
was  right  to  warn  it  that  the  question  was  no  longer  between  peace  and 
war,  but  between  war  and  liberty,  for  a  people  committed  to  such  en- 
terprises has  no  leisure  to  stop  and  set  its  house  in  order.  Battles  and 
tumult  abroad,  demand  absolute  quiet  and  silence  at  home.  Despotism 
is  the  necessary  counterpart  of  victory.  Napoleon  proved  this,  and  so 
did  the  Convention  before  him,  by  acts  that  will  never  be  effaced  from 
the  memory  of  men,  "Have  you  made  a  compact  with  victory  ?"  was 
the  question  one  day  asked  in  that  terrible  assembly.  ««No,"  replied 
Bazire,  the  Montagnard,  *«but  we  have  made  a  compact  with  death.'* 
Death  soon  summoned  him  to  keep  his  promise.  A  year  had  hardly 
elapsed  before  Bazire's  head  rolled  from  the  scaffold.  If  the  opposition 
did  not  shudder  at  the  empk>yment  of  such  resources,  and  at  the  mere 
recollection  of  these  famous  examples,  let  it  have  the  courage  to  avow 
this! 

Such  were  in  substance,  the  reasonings  developed  with  much  talent 
by  Casimir  Perier,  Thiers,  and  S^bastiani,  orators  already  known;  and 
they  were  ably  and  brilliantly  seconded  on  this  occasion  by  two  new 
men,  MM.  Duvergier  de  Hauranne  fils,  and  Charles  de  Remusat. 

But  the  opposition  replied  to  this  apology  for  the  ministry  with 
formidable  arguments.  Yes,  it  said,  we  accuse  ^ou  of  having  com- 
promised the  interests  of  France,  which  are  identical  with  her  honour, 
and  the  career  of  civilization  which  is  involved  in  the  greatness  of 
France.  Remember  what  we  were  a  year  ago,  and  see  what  we  now 
are.  With  what  a  prestige  were  we  not  encompassed  in  1890!  In 
the  eyes  of  the  astonished  nations  and  panic-stricken  kings,  we  had  in 
good  earnest  re-sei2ed,-^and  for  still  more  vast  designs, — the  sceptre 
that  had  fallen  from  the  hands  of  Napoleon.  Never  was  a  more  daz- 
zling position  mnted  by  destiny  to  any  people ;  and  we  had  no  need 
to  turn  the  world  upside  down  in  order  to  change  it,  for  it  was  at  our 
mercy.  At  present  what  do  we  avail,  and  what  are  we  doing  in  Europe  ? 
To  know  how  to  be  just  when  one  is  strong  is  the  part  of  eminent 
moderation;  but  when  one  is  strong,  to  tolerate  injustice  is  the  mark' 
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of  pusillanimity.  Now,  the  Aastriins  tramplitig  Italy  uader  foot,  upon 
DO  other  right  than  that  of  deapotism  which  doea  not  chooee  to  be  iia* 
turbed;  the  Conference  chopping  up  nationalitiea  without  regard  for 
the  traditions,  institutions,  and  affections  of  peoples,  and  simply  accord- 
ing to  the  convenience  of  four  kings;  the  Russians  hastening  to  eztar- 
mmate  a  highnsouled  people,  as  a  punishment  for  its  havinff  been  unable 
to  endure  their  sway :— this  is  what  you  have  permitted.  You  have 
sufl^red  the  reiffu  ot  brute  force  to  establish  itself  everywhere  aroond 
you  to  the  everlasting  ffrief  of  those  who  had  counted  on  our  support 
and  who  loved  us.  ion  allege  that  on  taking  office  you  found  the 
Austrian  invasion  already  begun.  Who  is  there  but  knows  that  the 
Laffitte  ministry  fell  threatening  Austria,  and  that  you,  on  the  contrary, 
entered  into  office  only  disdained  and  menaced  by  her  ?  You  demanded 
the  evacuation  of  the  Roman  states  in  March,  and  yoti  obuiined  it  in 
July,  that  is  to  say,  after  the  execution  of  Menotti  and  his  companions, 
after  the  re-establishment  of  Maria  Louisa  in  Parma,  the  brutal  occu- 
pation of  Ferrara,  after  the  convention  of  Ancona,  after  the  confisca- 
tions, the  proscriptions,  the  imprisonments,  in  a  word,  when  Austria 
had  nothing  more  to  do  in  Italy.  You  have  thus^— to  say  nothing  of 
the  odious  side  of  this  tolemtiouy-^you  hieive  thus  yourselves  ratified 
the  sway  of  Austria  over  the  luilian  peninsula,  a  sway  deemed  in  all 
times  so  contmry  to  French  interests,  a  sway  against  which  our  fathers 
fought  for  three  hundred  years,  and  which  provoked  even  the  weak 
Louis  XIU.  to  arms  in  1039.  Must  we  follow  you  into  Belgium  ? 
There  was  no  question  here  of  conquering;  what  you  had  to  do  was  to 
accept  the  country.  And  assuredly  great  has  been  our  folly  in  doing 
violence  to  the  Belgians  to  hinder  them  from  disposing  of  themselves 
in  our  favour.  But  you  say  England  would  have  withdrawn  her  friend- 
ship from  us.  If  she  puts  such  a  price  on  her  friendship,  her  hatred 
would  be  less  pernicious  to  us.    You,  however,  have  abandoned  Bei- 

g'um,  and  you  have  done  so  offensively.  That  Prince  Leopold  is  an 
nglish  subject  is  not  What  grieves  us ;  but  his  election  has  had  this 
inoontestably  pernicious  result,  that  it  has  demonstmted  the  superiority 
of  British  diplomacy,  and  forced  the  Belgians  no  longer  to  believe  either 
in  our  ability  or  in  our  preponderance.  That  is  the  evil.  Its  resaks 
may  already  be  predicted.  The  English  have  acquired  a  bridge  for 
their  armies  to  the  north  of  our  frontiers;  and  their  Manchester  and 
Birmingham  are  at  our  ffates.  We  are  promised,  it  is  true,  that  the 
fortresses  formerly  erected  against  us  shall  be  demolished  1  Demdished ! 
when  it  would  luive  been  so  advantageous  for  us  to  have  left  them 
standing  and  made  them  our  own  I  Furthermore,  Lord  Qrey  has 
refuted  the  speech  of  the  crown  on  this  point:  refute,  therefore,  the 
offensive  explanations  of  Lord  Grey.  With  regard  to  Poland,  was  it 
possible,  yes  or  no,  to  succour  her  otherwise  than  with  an  armed  hand  ! 
You  have  offered  your  mediation :  has  it  been  accepted?  This  is  what 
you  should  have  told  us.  Strange  inconsistency  I  You  have  consented 
to  take  part  in  a  congress  to  terminate  a  conflict  confined  to  Holland 
and  Belgium,  and  yon  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  a  congress  for  sub- 
stituting negotiations  for  a  frightful  war.    Wherefore  a  conference  after 
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the  iosurrection  of  Brasseis?  Wherefore  not  a  conference  after  the 
insttrrection  of  Warsaw  ?  Is  it  that  in  the  former  case  the  league  was 
formed  against  us,  whtbt-^in  the  latter  it  would  be  formed  against 
Russia!  Had  you  even  recognised  the  nationality  of  Poland !  For 
unless  France,  goreroed  b^  you,  have  become  the  laughing  stock  of 
the  nations,  we  iJAUst  admit  that  there  is  some  weight  in  her  wishes 
energetically  ex(|ress«d.  What  aheflbot  would  have  been  produced  in 
Lithuania,  Volhinia,  Podolia,  Qallicia,  and  Hungary,  by  these  wmds 
solemnly  pronounced  by  France,-— we  recognise  the  nationality  of  Po- 
Itnd !  It  was  not  necessaryv  therefore,  in  order  to  'saTe  a  friendly 
people,  to  give  our  armies  four  hundred  leagues  to  traverse.  And  as 
for  the  fear  of  dmwing  Austria  and  Prussia  into  the  conflict,  that  fear 
would  have  been  groundless  if  the  French  government  had  had  the 
courage  to  uke  in  the  whole  field  of  the  European  system  from  a  French 
point  of  view :  for  then  Austria  would  have  had  her  Poland  in  Italy, 
and  Prussia  hers  in  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine^  What  matters  after 
all  the  armed  intervention  of  Prussia  and  Austria?  Do  not  those 
powers  this  moment  practice  intervention  in  a  manner,  alas!  abnost  as 
decisive  ?  Does  not  Prussia  furnish  the  Muscovites  with  arms,  pro* 
visions,  and  ammunition,  whilst  Pdand  has,  to  defend  her  against  her 
innumerable^  enemies,  only  her  courage  and  the  contemned  wishes  of 
France! 

Of  all  the  attacks  directed  against  the  executive  with  cogency  and 
eloquence,  but  not  without  some  declamation,  by  Gleneral  Lamaiquot 
Marshal  Clauzel,  MM.  Mauguin,  Bignon,  and  Larebit,  not  <me  as- 
suredly was  wide  of  the  marie ;  and  the  opposition  proved  very  clearly 
that  tlie  conduct  of  the  ministry  had  been  contrary  to  the  interests  it 
France.  But  when  the  ministere  asked  it,  *•  What  would  you  have 
done  in  our  place  7  Are  you  for  a  general  conflagration  ?  What  are 
your  plans?"  The  opposition  b^ame  confused,  and  replied  vaguely, 
or  not  at  all. 

There  were  many  causes  for  this,  the  chief  of  which  was  the  uncertain 
character  of  the  doctrines  of  the  parliamentary  opposition.  Monarch- 
ical  and  bourgeois,  liberal  rather  than  revolutionary,  it  would  have  been 
unwilling  to  see  the  throne  engulfed  in  a  sudden  tempest,  the  boor* 
geoisie  again  thrust  aside,  and  the  people  once  again  assuminff  the 
foremost  part«  Now  it  knew  well  in  its  heart,  though  it  hardly  dared 
avow  so  much  to  itself,  that  a  strongly  constituted  democracy  would 
alone  be  capable  of  rending  the  treaties  of  1816  and  remodelling  Eu- 
rope; that  there  was  no  encountering  such  a  task  without  an  iron  will 
and  strong  passions ;  and  that  the  question  would  never  be  settled  in  a 
manner  grateful  to  our  pride,  so  long  as  it  remained  mixed  up  with  the 
interests  of  a  dynasty.  Undoubtedly  this  binguage  might  have  been 
addressed  to  the  kings:  Within  the  space  of  less  than  fifty  yean, 
England,  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  have  inordinately  aggrandised 
themselves.  France  alone  has  diminished ;  and  at  this  day,  wer  those 
three  grand  manifestations  of  her  might,  the  Convention,  the  Empeior, 
and  iw  Revolutran  of  July,  she  is  smaller  than  she  was  under  Louis 
XV.    We  may  well  be  astonished  at  this  at  a  moment  when  it  is 
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proved  that  France  has  bat  to  make  a  three  days  effort  to  gtre  a  shock 
to  the  whole  world !  Besides*  the  disinterestedness  of  a  people  like 
ours  consists  not  in  renouncing  force  bat  in  employing  it  generously ; 
and  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  watch  over  oar  might,  because  it  belongs 
not  to  us  but  to  humanity.  But  to  uphold  this  language  it  would  have 
been  indispensable  to  prepare  for  a  serious  struggle,  and  had  the  na- 
tions armed  and  rushed  into  a  general  melee,  how  wouki  it  have  been 
possible  to  maintain  in  France  &at  balance  of  powers,  those  fictions,  all 
those  systematic  puerilities  that  rob  the  state  of  unity,  that  is,  of  force  ? 
It  would  have  b^en  necessary  to  recur  to  that  mixture  of  impetuosity 
and  discipline,  to  tbat  regulated  enthusiasm  whence  sprang  the  tri- 
umphs of  the  first  revolution.  And  this  was  of  all  things  what  was 
most  dreaded  by  men  reared  in  the  school  of  liberalism,  a  school  at  once 
anarchical  and  timid. 

Had  the  opposition  possessed  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  facts, 
it  would  not  have  been  stopped  by  this  fear  of  heroic  necessities :  for 
the  powera  trembled  at  the  thought  of  a  convulsion,  because  they  had 
few  resources  against  many  obstacles.  And  what  could  they  gain  by 
a  war?  They  had  everything  to  lose  by  it.  Besides,  the  time  for 
military  coalitions  was  past.  ^  The  course  of  events  had  brought  about 
between  Austria  and  Prussia,  between  Russia  and  England  a  hostility 
of  position  and  discrepancies  of  interest  that  would  have  made  an  armed 
league  the  most  perplexing  of  all  things  to  Europe.  Everything,  then, 
was  possible  for  France,  with  her  and  through  her.  This  it  should 
have  been  the  part  of  the  opposition  to  demonstrate.  Unfortunately 
for  want  of  information,  it  incorrectly  appreciated  the  situation  of  the 
several  courts.  Believing  war  possible,  nay,  probable,  and  fearing  it, 
it  nevertheless  delivered  war-like  speeches.  This  contradiction  was 
manifest,  and  it  was  quite  natural  that  the  ministry  should  extract  an 
advantage  from  it. 

Of  all  possible  systems,  that  punned  hj  the  ministry  was,  beyond 
contradiction,  the  wont,  and  this  still  more  m  a  practical  than  in  a  theo- 
retical point  of  view.  But,  at  least,  it  was  definite,  consistent,  and  com- 
piete  in  itself,  which  gave  it  the  outward  appearance  of  purpose  and 
business,  while  the  course  adopted  by  the  opposition  was  a  mere  do- 
system  of  ^vague,  abstract  sentiment.  This  is  the  inevitable  efiectof 
all  vacilkting  doctrines.  The  constitutional  and  bourgeoisie  rigimtf 
from  its  very  nature,  condemned  France  to  occupy  in  Europe  but  an 
inferior,  a  subakem  position.  The  government  undentoqd  thjs  per- 
fectly, and  resigned  themselves  accordingly.  The  oppositioa  obsti- 
nately refused  to  undentand  it,  and  would  not  resign  themselvea  ac- 
cordingly. 

The  discussion  went  on  for  several  days  heavily  enough,  until  a  p.iB- 
position  made  by  M.  Bignon  suddenly  introduced  the  most  extraimii- 
nary  violence  into  the  debates.  M.  Bignon  demanded  that  the  paragraph 
in  the  address,  relating  to  Poland,  should  be  drawn  up  ia  these  terms: 
"In  your  Majesty's  touching  expressions  with  reference  to  the  mis- 
fortunes of  Poknd,  the  Chamber  gladly  thinks  it  disooven  a  cerimnhf 
very  dear  to  it;  the  certainty  that  the  nationality  of  Polaad  will  aot 
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periah.*'  M.  Bodin  proposed  to  substitute  for  the  word  eertainhf  this 
less  emphatic  tenur^nn  hope;  and  as  for  the  ministers  pretending  that 
the  term  certainty  amounted  to  a  declaration  of  war  against  Europe, 
they  made  as  though  they  were  about  to  give  up  their  portfolios  at  the 
tribunes,  at  the  bare  suggestion  of  the  idea.  In  the  sitting  of  the  15th 
of  August,  the  proposition  of  M.  Bignon  \fas  taken  into  consideration. 
FeeUy  attacked  by  M.  Dupin,  it  was  supported  with  the  utmost  energy 
by  its  author,  by  Oeneral  Lamarque,  and  by  M.  de  Tracy.  At  length 
M.  Giiod  (de  I'Ain),  president  of  the  Chamber,  put  the  question.  The 
disposition  of  the  House  did  not  appear  for  a  moment  doubtful.  **Let 
us  save  Poland*'  was  the  cry  in  well  nigh  every  mouth.  Suddenly 
starting  from  his  place,  Casimir  Perier  rushed  to  the  tribune.  But  the 
debate  was  closed,  and  the  rules  of  the  Chamber  did  not  permit  the 
minister  to  speak  upon  the  question,  except  as  to  a  point  of  order.  From 
every  side  he  was  loudly  called  upon  to  resume  his  seat,  but  standing 
at  the  tribune,  overcome  with  passion,  he  furiously  exclaimed,  **  I  will 
speak !  I  will  speak !"  making  no  eficnt  to  conciliate  the  chamber,  or  to 
obtain  fr6m  its  courtesy  the  opportunity  he  desired.  There  then  arose, 
in  erery  corner  of  the  Chamber,  the  most  unheard-of  clamour  and 
tumult.  Every  member  of  the  House  was  agitated  wftk  the  most  pow- 
erful excitement.  Deputies,  spectators,  all  stood  up.  It  was  all  in  vain 
that  the  president  rung  his  bell ;  its  sound  was  altogethier  unheard  amid 
the  universal  confusion.  Gauche  and  drtntt  sent  forward  a  constant 
succession  of  orators  to  the  tribune  to  dispute  its  possession  with  the 
minister  who  kept  his  ground,  imperious,  menacing.  At  length  the 
president  put  on  his  hat,  and  the  assembly  separated  after  a  scene  of 
disgraceful  and  hitherto  unexampled  disorder. 

Next  day  the  Chamber  wore  a  depressed  and  gloomy  aspect,  as 
though  it  felt  ashamed  and  exhausted.  The  conduct  of  Casimir  Perier 
received  from  his  friends  and  from  himself,  an  explanation  by  no  means 
favourable  to  his  pride;  but  then,  in  the  interval  between  the  two  sit- 
tings, the  ministry  had  been  making  superhuman  efibrts  to  transfer  the 
majority,  and  the  chances  had  evidently  turned.  M.  Bignon  having 
consented,  by  an  unfortunate  concession,  to  substitute  the  word  assur- 
ance for  eer/om/y,  the .  opposition  divided «  and  the  former  expression 
was  carried,  though  the  minister  distinctly  declared  that  he  should  not 
h6ld  himself  engaged  by  it.  Thus  was  the  question  resolved.  The 
govemn^nt  system  had  carried  the  day. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  M.  Gnizot  had  taken  occasion  to 
speak  insultingly  of  the  republican  party,  and  he  had  been  applauded 
for  what  he  said  !  M.  Odilon  Barrot,  on  the  other  hand,  had  signaHy 
fisliled  in  an  endeavour  to  introduce  into  the  address  a  distinction  be- 
tween seditious  tumults  and  the  cause  of  republicanism.  The  minis- 
try, then,  came  out  of  this  last  psriiamentary  contest  perfectly  victo> 
riotts.  Public  opinion,  indeed,  was  strongly  pronounced  against  them, 
but  it  had  not  sufficient  weight  to  overthrow  them. 

In  -the  midst,  however,  of  their  joy  at  this  triumph,  a  terrible  blow 
was  struck  at  Casimir  Perier;  he  was  charged  by  his  opponents  with 
malversation,  with  peculation,  and  the  accusation  instantly  created  im- 
VOL.  I. — 30 
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nense  scandal.  Haf^py  were  it  for  the  historian^  \U  in  the  pietme 
which  he  traces  of  the  career  of  nations^  he  could  always  keep  wkhin 
the  lofty  regions  of  noble  thoughts  and  great  designs.  But  for  him 
who  would  make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  manners  and 
history  of  a  period,  who  would  iearn  the  sad  secret  of  societies  in  their 
decay,  there  is  often  in.  the  lower  class  of  details  something  far  more 
eharacteristic  and  instructive  than  in  the  recital  of  battles,.of  diploma- 
tic intrigues,  and  ffreat  legislative  debates.* 

It  will  be  recollected  that  immediately  after  the  revolution  of  JaLy, 
the  whole  nation  demanded  to  be  supplied  with  arms.  The  first  care 
of  the  Laffitte  ministry  was,  therefore,  to  devise  tfaa  most  prompt  and 
effectual  means  of  meeting  this  demand.  This  was  also  the  object 
of  all  Jjafayette's  most  anxious  thoughts,  who  roundly  declared  that 
if  there  was  not  to  be  found  in  France  a  sufficient  number  of  moakets 
for  the  purpose,  they  must  have  recourse  to  foreign  manufacturers. 
Various  ofiisrs  were  made  to  the  government  by  French ^unmakers^ 
but  these  offers,  though  numerous,  did  not  appear  to  meet  the  demand, 
and  there  was,,  besides,  reason  for  distrusting  the  irregular  inr»pulse 
which  the  unexpected  shock  of  events  in  Europe  might  have  given  to 
daring  speculators. 

.  Under  these  eircamstaneea,  there  was  but  one  step  to  be  taken  for 
the  promotion  of  the  object  in  France.  The  revolution  had  just  taken 
biom  thousands  of  workmen  every  source  of  labour,  and,  of  oourse^  all' 
means  of  support.  The  obvious  plan,  therefore,  was  to  form,  in.  the 
name  and  under  the  direction  of  government,  large  manufactories  for 
tlie  construction  of  guns,  capable  of  giving  employment  to  from  %^OIK> 
to  30,000  workmeri.  This  was  the  proposition  made  by  men  of  sin* 
cere,, enlightened  patriotism,  and  it  received  tho  warm  support;  of  M. 
Dupont  (de  l*£uTe)  one  of  the  then  ministry. 

The  idea  was  at  once  a  bold  and  a  wise  one.  By  giving  occupation 
to  men  who  else  would  have  wanted  bread,  it  took  them  out  of  the 
way  of  dangerous  temptations ;  and  it  relieved  the  revolution  of  July 
from  that  painful  character  of  deception  which  it  had  naturally  assamed 
in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  It  gave  a  sudden  and  efiectnal  check  to  the 
spirit  of  speculation,  and  to  its  attempts  at  plunder;  and,  finally,  it  in- 
vested the  state  in  a  most  emphatic  manner^  and  under  eircuansianeoa 
in  the  highest  degree  favourable  to  siich  an  innovation,  with  that  right 
of  taking  the  initiative  in  matters  aflfecting  the  industry  of  the  nation, 
without  which  society  must  inevitably  present  a  mere  round  of  aaar- 
dhical  disorder,  class  tyranny,  and  the  robbeiy  of  the  people  by  legal* 
ised  and  unpunished  spoliation. 

But  the  chiefs  of  the  triumphant  bourffeoinewete  bankers,  gretf 
capitalists,  men  of  business,  always  on  the  look'  out  for  expansive  com** 
nerciai  ventures.  The  persons  in  office  were  consequently  afraid  of* 
sanctioning  a  system,  the  principle  of  which  involved  danger  to  so  many 
individual  pretensions ;  nay,  threatened  the  ruin  altogether  of  that  base 
and  vulgar  despotism,  the  soH^lled  freedom  of  industry.  The  project 
was  accordingly  rejected  in  all  haste,  on  the  most  pveposterona  pre» 
tences ;  the  miteriai  difficaldes  in  the  way  of  its  application  wore  es^ 
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flggerated  beyond  measure.  There  were  do  workmen  readji  forsooth ! 
The  workmen  must  be  trained,  and  this  would  take  such  a  long  tim^  I 
Oh,  no,  the  thing,  they  were  sorry  to  say,  was  quite  impossible.  In  a 
word,  speculation  remained  triumphant  mistress  of  the  field. 

Of  all  those  who  bore  the  weight  of  the  prime  minister's  friendship, 
there  was  no  one  more  humbly  submissive  to  its  empire  than  M.  Gis- 
quet,  a  man  of  some  talent  and  much  activity,  and  who,  in  the  revolu- 
tion of  July,  had  manifested  the  most  honourable  firmness  and  decision 
of  conduct.  A  judge  of  the  tribanal  of  commerce,  M.  Gisquet  had  co> 
operated  in  the  heart  of  Paris,  at  that  time  a  prey  to  furious  excitement, 
in  the  drawing  up  of  a  courageous  judgment,  which  was  delivered  by 
M.  Ganneron,  on  the  27th  of  Jaly,  against  the  ordonnances  and  in 
favour  of  the  charter.  Recommended  by  this  circumsuince,  and  sup- 
ported by  M.  Casimir  Perier,  M.  Gisquet  received  a  commission  on  the 
3d  of  October,  1830,  t6  proceed  to  London,  and  to  negotiate,  on  account 
of  the  war  department,' the  purchase  of  three  hundred  thousand  mua- 
keta.  He  went  as  «  government  agent;  his  ietter  of  authorization 
contained  these  words :  **  You  will  be  allowed  a  commission  upon  the 
pufebaae-money,  and  your  travelling  expenses  ;"*  there  can  then  be 
DO  doubt  that  M.  Gisquet  was  a  salaried  mandatory  of  the  government, 
and  that  he  proceeded  on  his  mission,  invested  with  a  public  charac- 
ter :  yet  on  his  arrival  in  England,  he  conceived  himself  entitled  to 
enter  in  his  own  private  name  into  a  provisional  bargain  with  Messrs. 
Wheeler,  Iron,  and  Fairfax,  gun  manufacturers  at  Birmingham. 

The  I'ower  of  London  contained  a  vast  quantity  of  old  muskets. 
The  Birmingham  manufacturers  proposed  to  M.  Gisquet  to  buy  these 
on  his  account  from  the  English  government,  reserving  to  themseWes 
ooe^third  of  the  net  profit  realized  by  the  operation. 

This  last  clause  was  in  reality  inadmissible:  M.  Gisquet,  being 
merely  an  agent,  had  no  profits  to  make  by  the  operation,  no  profits  to 
divide.  But,  nevertheless,  he  consented  to  treat  on  this  basis.  Nay, 
more,  it  wa»  agreed,  that  if  the  thirds  reserved  for  Messra.  Wheeler 
attd  Co.  did  not  produce  the  sum  of  160,000  francs  (6000/.),  the  profits 
should  be  halved. 

M.  Gisquet  only  required  a  fortnight  for  giving  his  definite  answer; 
and  in  the  singular  agreement  entered  into,  he  took  care  to  introdace  a 
dause,  which  precluded  Messrs.  Wheeler,  Iron  and  Fairfax,  from 
making,  without  his  special  authority,  a  similar  contract  with  any  other 
forergn  power  whatever;  whether  in  this  he  was  animated  by  pure 
patriotism,  or  sunpty  by  a  desire  to  make  out  a  case  which  should  re- 
commend his  plan  to  the  immediate  acceptation  of  the  French  govern- 
ment, it  is  not  for  ns  to  decide. 

In  accordance  with  the  arrangements  agreed  upon,  the  Birmingham 
manufacturers  then  made  a  proposal  to  the  British  administration :  they 
ofi^ered,  by  the  expiration  of  a  certain  period,  to  replace  with  new  mus- 
kets, which  they  engaged  to  construct  from  the  materials  already  exist- 

*■  Tet  we  r«ad,  ia-  the  Memoirs  of  M.  GiKiaet  (toK  i.  p.  176):  ",  No  comniseiony  no 
pecaniary  advantage  w«a  promised  ma.  My  miMion  wee  aadeiKkeQ  graUiito«sljr9.aiid 
entirely  out  ofdefotion  to  the  goferomeDt." 
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ing  in  the  government  arsenals,  the  old  muskets  contained  in  the  Tower 
of  London.  The  offer  was  eagerly  accepted,  for  k  presented  two  im- 
portant  advantages ;  the  exchange  of  old  and  inefficient  weapons  for 
new  ones,  and  the  restoration  of  some  degree  of  activity  to  manufac* 
tures,  that,  since  the  wars  of  the  empire,  had  heen  in  a  very  depressed 
and  languishing  condition. 

On  the  17th  of  October,  1880,  M.  Grisquet  was  back  again  in  Paris. 
The  day  before,  his  house  had  been  obliged  to  stop  payment^  the  day 
after,  his  honse  resumed  payment. 

Marshal  Gerard,  then  minister  at  war,  read  the  contract,  and  refused 
to  ratify  it.  His  successor.  Marshal  Sou  It,  also  manifested  considerable 
be^tatioD .on ' the  subject ;  and  the  affair  retnained  unconcluded  for 
nearly  a  month. 

During  this  interval,  M.  Gisquet  was  daily  pressing  the  minister  at 
war  to  assent  to  his  contract.  When  asked  the  price  in  detail  of  the 
muskets  he  proposed  to  deliver,  he  had  fixed  it  at  thirty-four  francs 
ninety-four  centimes  (about  28«.)  each,  package  and  carriage  included. 
This  appeared  to  the  minister  a  most  exorbitant  price;  and,  moreover, 
there  were  a  great  many  tenders  actually  made  far  less  burdensome  to 
the  treasury.  On  the  S^Tth  of  November,  18^,  an  extensive  dealer  of 
the  name  of  Yandermeck,  made,  through  the  medium  of  Marshal  Ge- 
rard, a  written  proposal  to  supply  the  required  quantity  of  muskets  for 
twenty-six  francs  each,  including  packing  and  carriage.  He  under^ 
took  to  furnish  muskets  exactly  after  the  model  of  those  made  in  Eng- 
land, and  of  the  first  quality.  M.  Gisquet,  on  being  informed  on  the 
bth  of  December  of  the  proposal  thus  made,  was  excessively  discon- 
certed. He  had  associated  M.  Rothschild  in  his  hopes;  and  his  fears 
were  greatly  relieved  by  a  letter  which  he  received  the  same  day  from 
the  great  banker,  announcing  an  interview  for  the  next  day  with  the 
minister  at  wan  The  interview  took  place,  and  M.  Gisquet,  now  no 
longer  a  government  agent,  but  a  speculator,  an  army  contractor,  con- 
cluded with  Marshal  Soult,  a  bargain,  which,  though  its  terms  approxi- 
mated considerably  nearer  to  those  of  M.  Yandermeck  than  bad  his  first 
proposal,  still  involved  the  treasury  in  a  clear  loss  of  very  nearly 
2,500,000  francs  (1(90,000/.) 

Very  unpleasant  rumours  soon  began  to  circulate.  The  gentlemen 
whose  tenders  had  been  rejected,  were  loud  in  their  complaints.  Why 
had  this  preference,  so  ruinous  to  the  treasury,  been  given  to  M.  Gis- 
quet ?  Had  M.  Gisquet  peculiar  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  enti- 
tling him  10  the  superior  confidence  of  the  minister!  Was  he,  had  he 
been,  an  officer  of  artillery?  Nay,  did  he,  as  a  merchant,  as  a  trading 
contractor,  offer  an  adequate  guarantee?  What  mysterious  motive 
could  have  induced  the  authorities  to  confide  to  a  trader,  whose  afiatrs 
seemed  to  be  in  much  confusion  and  difficulty,  an  operation  which  re- 
quired great  and  peculiar  knowledge,  and  unquestionable  solvency? 
Ere  long,  grave  suspicions  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  infusing  addi- 
tional irritation  into  these  and  similar  questions.  It  was  pointed  oat 
that  M.  Casimir  Perier  was  commercially  connected  with  M.  Gisquet 
to  a  very  important  extent;  that  in  fact  M.  Casimir  Perier  was  a  sleep- 
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ingi pcTtner  in  the  house;  that  he  had  capital  invested  in  it, to  the  large 
amount  of  1,100,000  francs  (44,000/.).  260,000  francs  of  which  dated 
from  1826,  and  the  remainder  from  the  2d  of  July,  1830.  It  was  sup- 
posed, then,  that  M.  Casimir  Perier  had  been  anxious  to  secure  his 
own  interests,  which  were  so  seriously  compromised  by  the  anticipated 
failure  of  the  concern.  People  did  not  fail  to  call  to  mind,  that  the 
house  of  M.  Gisquet  having  just  before  stopped  payment,  had,  in  point 
of  fact,  suddenly  resumed  its  payments  on  the  return  of  M.  Gisquet 
from  London,  with  a  contract  in  his  pocket,  which  thus  seemed  to  be 
the  restorerof  bis  fortunes.  The  rumours  assumed  a  still  more  distinct 
and  threatening  shape  when  the  public  learned  that  th^  muskets  pur- 
chased at  so  dear  a  rate,  were  of  a  very  inferior  quality;  that  tbey  w«!re 
very  heavy,  and  very  awkward ;  and  that  the  workmanships  of  the 
locks,  dbc.,  was  not  so  well  finished  as  those  of  French  manufacture.* 

The  minister  of  war  had,  it  is  true,  appointed  a  commission,  consist- 
ing of  twelve  artillery  officers,  to  prove  the  muskets  sent  from  England, 
on  their  arrival  at  Calais ;  and  this  commission  fulfilled  its  duties,  as 
far  as  they  went,  with  the  utmost  integrity  and  good  faith.  But  of  the 
200,000  guns  delivered  by  M.  Gisquet,  only  IIO4OOO  had  been  fur- 
nished by  the  manufacturers,  the  remaining  90,000  coming  from  the 
Tower  of  London.  Now,  various  circumstances  gave  the  public  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  latter  portion  of  the  supply,  which  was  by  far 
the  most  liable  to  suspicion,  had  undergone  no  examination  whatever.t 

All  these  circumstances  formed  a  combination  of  the  most  suspicious 
description ;  and  it  became  a  matter  of  importance  to  clear  up  such  a 
mystery,  at  a  time  when  everything  seemed  already  to  announce  a 
change  for  the  worse  in  the  national  chamcter,  and  the  rapid  progress 
of  mercantilism  in  France.  It  was  made  a  question,  whether  the  nuit- 
ter  should  not  be  brought  before  Parliament ;  but,  meantime,  suspicion 
growing  stronger  and  stronger  every  day,  a  republican  journal,  the 
Tribune^  determined  to  give  the  signal  of  attack ;  and  accordingly,  on 
the  9th  of  July,  1831,  it  published  an  article  containing  these  words: 
**  Is  it  not  true  that,  for  the  musket  and  cloth  contracts,  M.  Casimir 
Perier  and  Marshal  Soult  have  ^ach  received  a  bonus  of  above  a  mil- 
lion of  francs?*' 

M.  Armand  Marrast  was  the  author  of  this  article.  A  writer  fbll  of 
talent  and  energy,  he  threw  all  his  powers  into  its  production*  The 
sensation  it  occasioned  was  immense;  and  the  prosecution  of  the  jour- 
nal, that  was  immediately  instituted,  lead  to  a  memorable  trial.  Per- 
sonages of  the  greatest  eminence  in  the  state— Messieurs  de  Lafayette, 

*  M.  Gisqoet  bimteir  acknowledget  this  io  hit  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  186. 

t  In  the  margin  of  the  report  nddreesed  to  Marthal  Soutt  by  the  CommiMlon,  we 
read :  « It  will  be  neeetaary  to  prove  all  the  roasketa,  without  exception,  that  are  not 
tvppli^from  the  Tower  qf  tondonV  ^ 

And  M.  Gisquet,  wishing  to  make  out,  in  his  Memoirs,  that  the  proving  bad  been 
conducted  with  the  utmost  strictness,  says  (vol.  i.  p.  185) :  '<  In  fhct,  of  the  110,000 
muskets  forniehed  by  the  roaottractorert,  35,000  were  put  aside  for  repairs  or  altera- 
tiona,  which  the  Commission  deemed  necetsary.*' 

Why  does  M.  Gisquet  here  confine  himself  to  the  1 10,000  muskets  fbmished  by  the 
manufacturers  f  Why  does  he  tell  us  nothing  at  to  whether  the  90,000  coming  from 
tkt  Tower  ef  Ionian  were  examined  f 
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Dapont  (de  l^Eiire),  Lsmarquet  Guizot,  de  Coroefles,  LftAkte,  and  de 
Bricqueviik — appeared  as  witnesses,  Mesariears  Casimir  Perier  and 
Gisquet  were  defended  with  much  subtlety  and  skill  by  Measieuri 
Dupin,  jun.,  and  Lavaux;  but  they  had  to  sustain  a  terriUe  attack 
from  the  advocate  of  the  Tribune^  M.  Michel  (of  Bourges),  a  fierce  and 
irresistible  orator,  who*  in  a  second  revolution  of  'd2,  would  have  be* 
come  a  second  Danton.  M.  Armand  Marrast  also  took  a  part  in  this 
celebrated  contest,  and  asserted  the  rights  of  the  press  with  powerful 
eloquence.  **  What  !*'  he  exclaimed*  speaking  of  those  deqpoakaries  of 
power*  who  wished  to  enjoy  its  sweets  without  fearing  its  reoponsibili- 
ties ;  **  what  I  they  are  to  jbave  at  their  entire  disposal  the  army»  the 
public  money,  the  whole  national  influence ;  with  a  bore  sign,  they  are 
to  set  in  motion  the  entire  body  of  public  functionaries;  they  are  to 
have  all  these  powerful  means  for  directing  the  destinies  of  the  coun- 
try ;  at  the  least  movement  of  their  thought,  they  are  to  call  up,  as 
overwhelmers  of  those  who  oppose  them,  Uie  bar  and  the  bailiffi,  the 
gend'araierie,  and  the  whole  plague  of  the  police ;  and  when  they 
present  themselves  before  us  with  all  ibis  train,  we,  poor  scribblers,  are^ 
not  to  have  a  right  to  question  them;  to  suggest  a  doubt  of  the  tendency' 
of  such  vast  power ;  to  suspect  abuses,  where  abuses  may  so  easily  be 
perpetrated.  We  are  not  to  give  utterance  to  the  murmuring  voice  of 
opinion,  whose  instinct  is  so  direct  and  sure !  We  think  diflerently ; 
our  duty  is  as  clear  as  it  is  elevated.  -Liberty  is  nourished  by  distrust. 
Keep  your  power,  if  you  will ;  but  know  that,  from  that  moment,  you 
are  placed  under  the  empire  of  publicity ;  you,  your  present,  your 
past,  your  future ;  all  your  known  acts,  all  the  acts  that  you  have  in 
project !  And  shame  to  the  coward  writer  who  shall  desert  his  duty, 
because  some  danger  or  other  may  be  attached  to  it !" 

In  the  course  oH  his  warm  and  animated  improvisation,  M.  Armand 
Marrast  had  given  to  the  theory  of  public  responsibilities  a  development, 
that  M.  Dupin,  jun.,  lost  no  time  in  declaring  highly  dangerous.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  charges,  even  against  public  functionaries,  were  net 
permissible,  when  founded  merely  on  presumptions,  however  strong, 
upon  the  mere  report,  or  even  knowledge,  of  individuals,  however  hon- 
ourable. And,  such  being  the  case,  it  was  equally  unwarrantable  in 
writers  to  put  forth  accusations,  whether  in  the  disputative  or  in  the 
affirmative  form,  the  flrst  form  being  merely  an  artifice  of  ktnguage. 

In  the  course  of  the  trial,  M.  Bascans,  director  of  the  Tribune^  pro- 
duced a  letter,  written  by  one  of  the  principal  gunmakers  in  London, 
Mr.  Beck  with,  the  very  person  to  whom  M.  Gisquet  had  intrusted  the 
inspection  of  his  muskets.  I'he  thing  was  very  curious.  M.  Bascans, 
some  days  before  the  trial,  had  gone  to  London,  and  introducing  him- 
self to  Mr.  Beckwith  as  a  person  commissioned  to^urchase  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  guns,  had  requested  that  gentleman  to  give  him  a 
statement  of  his  prices  in  a  letter,  so  that  he  might  communicate  them 
to  the  persons  interested  in  the  transaction.  It  was  this  letter  that  M. 
Bascans  now  produced  to  the  court;  it  contained  the  following:  ^*  A 
musket  nnd  bayonet,  of  exactly  the  same  quality  in  all  respects  as  those 
furnished  to  M.  Gisquet  by  the  British  government,  will  cost  you 
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twenty^siz  frtnest  fifty  eeotimes."*  Stgnificant  as  this  letter  was,  it 
went  for  nothing'.  In  sustaining  the  theory  of  personal  attacks^  lie 
Armand  Marrast  had  ascribed  to  the  press  a  right  of  investigatioo, 
which  was  perfectly  alarming  to  the  authoriiieSf  in  this  epoch  of  cor- 
ruption and  decay.  He  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  6ne  of  dCkX>fr.  tind  lo 
six  months'  imprisomoent.  But  public  opinion,  without  accusing  tlM 
judges  of  partiality,  manifested  Tery  little  disposition  to  confirm  the 
sentence ;  and  the  expression,  fusils  GisqueU  took  its  fixed  place  m 
the  polemical  vocabulary,  as  a  term  of  disgrace. 

In  the  course  of  this  trial,  several  important  questions  were  started^ 
and  solved  in  various  ways.  The^fe  was  one,  however,  upon  which  no 
opposition  of  opinion  was  manifested.  The  law  which,  in  prosecutions 
for  attacks  upon  private  citizens,  prohibits  the  judicial  proof  by  the  de^ 
fendant  of  the  facts  alleged^  had  been  cited,  without  a  word  being  said 
against  its  propriety.  This  faat  was  typical  of  the  whole  spirit  of  the 
age.  Eyoubiless,  it  would '  be  an  odious  state  of  things,  which,  holding 
out  a  premium  for  scandal, should  give  up  ihe  private  life  of  the  citizene 
for  the  in  former  (to  batten  on,  as  was  the  case  at  Rome.  It  is  necessary^ 
then,  that  penalties  should  be  imposed  upon  calumny,  and  that  those 
penalties  should  be  of  a  very  severe  character.  But  to  prohibit  the 
citizens  from  denouncing  flagitious  acta,  of  which  they  hold  the  proofo 
in  their  hands ;  to  say  Uiat,  when  they  have  unmasked  vice,  and  are 
called  in  question  for  it,  they  shall  not  be  permitted  to  call  the  truth  to 
their  aid,  is  an  insult  to  reason,  to  common  sense,  and  to  public  virtue; 
it  is  to  throw  over  the  dissolution  of  public  morals,  over  the  self-abase* 
ment  of  public  men,  the  protecting  mantle  of  public  and  insured 
patronage ;  it  is  to  give  legal  encouragement  to  bad  faiih,^  to  the  spirit 
of  intrigue,  to  skilful  frauds,  and  to  tell  the  society  at  large  that  it  isnel 
to  enjoy  that  security  which  is  given  to  its  individual  members.  Be- 
sides* men  cannot  form  in  themselves  two  distinct  beings;  the  private 
person  and  the  puUic  functionary.  The  judge  who  jobs  on  'Change^ 
will,  sooner  or  later,  job  on  the  bench.  The  deputy  who  has  many 
wants,  the  oflTspring  of  many  vices,  will,  sooner  or  later,  traffic  in  hie 
vote,  in  order  to  supply  them.  I  pity  a  country  whose  laws  and  man- 
ners  are  such  as  to  render  possible  the  popularity  of  a  Mirabeau. 


aHAPTER  XII. 

WmLB  France  was  allowing  its  attention  to  be  taken  up  with  these 
lamentable  discussions,  Poland  was  preparing  once  more  to  astonish 
and  excite  the  minds  of  men  with  the  spectacle  of  her  dying  agonies. 
But  as  a  preliminary  to  the  sad  story  of  that  painful  and  awe-inspiring 
struggle,  it  is  necessary  to  explain  what,  at  this  moment,  were  the  dis- 
positions of  the  various  powers  of  Europe  with  regard  to  this  unfortunate 
people. 

*  Thii  leUer  wai  deposited  with  the  regiitrar  of  the  Cour  Royale. 
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Upon  learning  the  insurrection  of  Warsaw,  Austria  was  at  first  seized 
with  great  alarm.  Groverned  by  the  policy  of  tbe  Treaties  of  Vienna, 
and  mistress  of  Gallicia,  she  felt  herself  doubly  menaced.  But  when 
the  determined  and  prolonged  resistance  of  the  Poles  assumed  some* 
what  of  a  really  firm  and  formidable  aspeot,  Austria  began  lo  ask  he?^ 
self  whether  the  reconstitution  of  Poland  upon  an  independent  footing, 
would  not  be  more  advantageous  for  the  Austrian  people,  than  the  con- 
tinuation of  a  struggle  which  could  not  fail  to  produce  the  most  profound 
excitement  in  Gallicia,  and  the  results  of  which  were  altogether  beyond 
calculation. 

It  is  certain  that  the  reconstitution  of  Poland,  as  an  independent  state, 
was  the  true  interest  of  Austria,  even  though  it  cost  her  Qatlicia.  For, 
since  tbe  famous  treaty  of  partition,  the  aspect  of  things  had  altogether 
changed.  Russia,  constantly  tending  towards  the  south-west,  kutd  as 
constantly  overwhelmed  by  her  pondetous  weight  all  that  she  came 
across  in  her  way.  Her  advances  tdong  the  coasts  of  the  Bkck  Sea, 
and  her  progress  in  Turkey,  were  of  a  nature  to  awaken  the  aniious 
solicitude  of  Austria,  who  saw  herself  thus  on  the  point  of  being  tamed 
and  surrounded.  In  this  situation,  what  could  be  more  advantageous 
for  her  than  the  formation  of  a  kingdom  which,  from  the  south-east  to 
the  north-west,  should  cover  and  secure  her  frontiers  ? 

Whether  influenced  by  these  considerations,  or  yielding  to  other 
motives  of  a  less  elevated  kind,  tbe  court  of  Vienna  proceeds  without 
much  delay  in  disconnecting  its  policy  upon  this  question  fiom  that  of 
the  other  cabinets  of  Europe.  Yet,  faithful  to  its  old  habits  of  wary 
circumspection,  it  took  care  to  give  its  agents*  their  instruetioos,  oouchsd 
in  such  terms  that,  should  the  need  arise,  it  might  disavow  whatever 
steps  had  been  taken  one  way  or  the  other. 

The  Austrian  consul,  who  had  not  c|uitted  Warsaw,  now  gate  Ahs 
Polish  government  to  understand  that  his  sovereign  was  not  indisposed 
to  favour  the  re-establishment  of  Polish  nationality,  and  even  practioitly 
to  contribute  towards  that  object  by  relinquishing  Oallicia,  on  these  con- 
ditions :  first,  that  Poland  should  accept  as  her  king  an  Anstriaa  prinoa; 
and,  secondly,  that  the  proposition  shoukl  be  made  conjointly  by  France 
and  Austria. 

In  consequence  of  this  communication,  M.  Walewski  was  despatched 
to  sound  the  disposition  of  the  cabinet  of  the  Tuileries  and  of  the  cabinet 
of  St.  James.  He  arrived  in  Paris«  in  the  beginning  of  March,  just 
at  the  moment  when  the  ministry  of  M.  Laffitte  was  giving  place  to 
that  of  M.  Casimir  P6rier.  The  Palais  Royal  did  not  reject  the  ove^ 
tures  of  Austria ;  its  reply  was,  that  it  could  not  but  unite  its  adhesion 
with  that  of  England  if  the  project  should  prove  satisfacttNry  to  thst 
country.  M.  Walewski  then  proceeded  to  London.  But  the  answer 
of  the  British  cabinet  was  very  difierent  from  that  of  the  French  govern* 
ment.  Lord  Palmerston  admitted,  with  the  utmost  frankness,  that 
France^  was  the  sole  object  of  the  distrust  and  apprehensions  of  Grest 

*  The  fact!  which  we  here  record  are  not  related,  aor  eren  indicated,  by  anjoP 
the  hiBtoriana  of  the  revolution  of  Poland.  But  we  advance  no  stttemanta  which  «• 
have  not  derived  firon  aathentio  aoorcea. 
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Britain.  He  said  that  his  Britannic  majesty  maintained  with  St. 
Petersburg  relations  of  amity  which  he  had  no  desire  to  interrupt;  that 
he  would  never  consent  to  unite  his  efforts  with  France  in  any  design 
that  was  hostile  or  disagreeable  to  Russia. 

From  this  a  judgment  may  readily  be  formed;  as  to  the  extreme  im- 
becility of  the  part  which  was  being  performed  in  the  diplomatic  world* 
both  by  the  directors  of  French  policy  at  home  and  by  M.  de  Talleyrand^ 
their  representative  in  London.  But  the  blind  infatuation  of  our  states- 
men, on  the  subject  of  English  alliance,  amounted  to  insanity. 

The  cause  of  Poland,  as  far  as  diplomacy  was  concerned,  seemed 
hopelessly  lost,  when  just  at  that  point  of  time,  there  was  put  upon  the 
carpet  that  famous  treaty  of  the  eighteen  articles,  of  which  we  have 
already  related  the  origin.  Ahhough  favourable  to  Belgium,  this 
treaty,  it  has  been  seen,  was  very  ill  received  in  Brussels.  Had  the 
Belgian  congress  rejected  it,  the  election  of  Leopold  of  Saie  Cobourg 
would  have  been  materially  compromised.  The  cabinet  of  St.  James 
foresaw  this  contingent  result,  and  was  thrown  into  the  greatest  per- 
plexity. 

In  the  meantime  M.  de  la  Merode,  meeting  M.  Walewski  in  London, 
had  informed  him  of  the  warm  sympathy  which  the  cause  of  the  Poles 
and  their  undaunted  efibrts  had  created  in  the  breasts  of  the  Belgian 
Catholics.  M.  Walewski  immediately  conceived  a  hope  of  rendering 
this  sympathy  pmctically  useful  to  his  country.  M.  de  la  Merode  did 
not  appear  to  entertain  a  doubt  but  that  the  Catholic  party  in  the  Bel- 

En  congress  would  vote  for  the  eighteen  articles,  on  condition  that 
gland  would  promise  to  interpose,  conjointly  with  France,  in  favour 
of  Poland.  Lord  Palmerston,  on  this  being  put  to  him,  refused  to  enter 
into  any  formal  engagement  on  the  subject,  but  gave  it  to  be  understood 
that*ebe  acceptance  by  Belgium  of  the  eighteen  articles,  might  prove 
an  eminent  service  rendered  to  Poland.  As  to  M.  d^  Talleyrand,  he 
tir9vm}y  adopted  the  project,  and  promised  io  present  a  note  to  the  Bri- 
tish government  in  its  favour.  Upon  this  assurance,  a  Polish  agent, 
Ai«  Zaioski,  proceeded  from  London  to  Brussels,  where  his  exertions 
materially  aided  the  passing  of  the  treaty.* 

*  We  bate  before  ui  two  letters,  written  on  tbii  oceaaioo  by  M.  Zaloeki  to  M.  We- 
lewcki.    The  following  are  portions  of  their  contents : 

«  Brossels,  Jaly  8,  1831. 

"  Mt  dear  Walewski, — ^The  debates  are  not  jet  coocloded ;  but  the  accepUnce 
of  the  Conference's  propositions  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt.  It  is  ss  little  a  nistter 
of  doubt  that  the  consideration  of  the  Polish  question  has  powerfallj  contributed  to 
bring  over  a  number  of  members  who  were  opposed  to  the  propositions.  The  objectors 
had  a  high  and  a  generous  ground,  the  question  of  the  abandonment  of  Venloo;  the 
relinquishment  of  their  opposition  had  also  its  high  and  generous  ground,  the  promo- 
tiott  of  the  trne  interests  of  Poland,*'  fcc. 

«  Brussels,  Jul  J  10,  1831. 

'*  My  deah  Walew8KX,-*I  yesterday  announced  to  you  the  accepUnce  by  Congress 
of  the  eighteen  articles.  I  think  it  my  duty  to  add,  thst,  by  the  admission  of  a  great 
many  members  of  Congress,  the  consideration  of  the  Polish  question  has  materially  con- 
tributed to  produce  this  result.  I  am  now  endeavouring  to  derive  an  advantage  from 
this  circumstance,  by  seeking  to  obtain  an  acknowledgment  of  our  national  government 
from  the  new  king.  M.  Lebeau,  who  will  deliver  this,  has  promised  to  assist  us  by 
every  means  ia  his  power,"  &c.  fltc. 
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England  had  obtetned  the  object  of  her  wishes,  without  entering  into 
any  actual  engagement.  Accordingly,  when  M.  de  Talleyrand  pre- 
sented the  promised  note,  he  was  met  by  a  refasal,  the  polite  form  of 
which  but  very  imperfectly  retled  its  real  insolence.*  M.  de  Talley- 
rand had  again  been  tricked. 

He  had  so  little  an tici paled  the  result,  that  with  a  heediessness  quite 
unpardonable  in  «  man  of  his  years  and  experience,  he  had  written  ofT 
word  to  the  Palais  Royal,  that  negotiations  highly  faVoarable  to  Poland 
were  in  progress.  M.  Sibastiani,  placing  implicit  reliance  upon  the 
information,  hastened  to  communicate  it  to  the  Polish  legation  in  Paris, 
by  whom  a  courier  was  instantly  desrpatched  to  Warsaw,  with  advices 
conformable  to  the  pacific  character  of  the  intelligence  received.  At  a 
later  period,  the  opposition  made  use  of  this  circumstance,  and  of  the 
disastrous  results  wnich  attended  it,  as  a  ground  for  accusing  the  mi- 
nistry of  perfidy.  The  charge  was  an  unjust  one:  the  ministry,  this 
time,  was  only  gui]ty  o(  incapacity. 

Thus  the  Poles  had  all  the  powers  against  them:  Russia  was  ex- 
hausting herself  in  gigantic  efibrts  to  exterminate  them ;  Austria  aban- 
doned them,  through  pure  timidity ;  Prussia  was  helping  to  overwhelm 
them ;  England  was  quite  willing  to  see  them  perish,  because  this  af- 
forded a  manifest  proof  to  Europe  how  very  little  the  friendship  of 
France  avaiiled;  France  herself,  under  the  direction  of  a  government 
alike  destitute  of  elevation  of  soul  and  of  capacity,  had  become  an  in- 
strument against  them,  in  the  hands  of  a  diplomacy,  steadfast,  impla- 
cable in  its  sullen  and  selfish  egoism. 

*  Wo  have  been  furnished  with  a  copy  of  Lord  Palmeraton's  note.    It  runs  thu«  : 

**  The  underaigned,  8cc.  Sec,  in  reply  to  the  note  presented  to  him  by  the  ambassa- 
dor of  France,  tlM  object  of  which  is  to  induce  the  Britinh  government  to  interpose,  ia 
concert  with  France,  in  the  affairs  of  Poland,  for  the  purpose  of  stopping  the  eflfuaioa 
of  blood,  and  ofprocuring  for  that  country  a  political  and  national  existence, 

*(  Has  the  honour  to  inform  his  excellency,  the  Prince  de  Talleyrand,  that  with  all 
the  diaposition  the  King  of  Great  Britain  might  have  to  concur  with  the  King  of  the 
French,  in  any  measure  calculated  to  consolidate  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  more  evpe- 
cially  in  any  which  would  really  have  the  effect  of  putting  an  end  to  the  war  of  extef 
mination,  of  which  Poland  is  now  thtf  theatre,  his  Majesty  is  compelled  to  declare  : 

**  That  a  mere  ordinary  mediation,  linder  existing  circumstances,  could  not  fail  to  be 
rejected  by  Russia  ;  the  more  so,  that  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg  has  just  declined  the 
proposals  of  this  kind  made  to  it  by  France ;  that,  consequently,  the  intervention  of  the 
two  courts,  to  be  effective,  must  be  an  intervention  to  t>e  enforced,  io  the  event  of  a 
rejection  on  the  part  of  Russia. 

**  1  he  Kmg  of  England  does  not  conceive  himself,  by  any  means,  justified  in  adopt* 
ing  the  latter  alternative;  the  influence  that  the  war  may  have  upon  the  tranquillity  of 
other  states  is  not  such  as  to  necessitate  any  such  a  step ;  and  the  frank  and  amicable 
relations  existing  between  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg  and  his  Majesty  do  not  permit 
him  to  undertake  it.  His  Britannic  Majesty,  therefore,  finds  himself  compelled  to  de» 
cline  the  proposals  transmitted  to  him  by  his  excellency  the  Prince  de  Talleyrand,  in 
his  note  of  the  20th  of  June,  being  of  opinion  that  the  time  has  not  yet  arrived  forsoe- 
cessfully  adopting  them  against  the  will  ofa  sovereign  whose  rights  are  incontestable. 

"  At  the  same  time,  his  Majesty  has  directed  the  undersigned  to  express  to  his  ex- 
cellency, the  ambassador  of  France,  the  deep  anguish  of  his  heart  at  seeing  the  ravages 
that  are  taking  place  in  Poland,  and  to  assure  him  that  he  will  take  every  step,  com- 
patible with  his  friendly  relations  with  Russia,  to  put  an  end  to  those  ravages.  To- 
stnicttons  have  already  been  forwarded  to  the  ambassador  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  at 
8t.  Petersburg,  to  declare  that  his  Mnjesty  will  insist  upon  the  maintenance  of  th6  po- 
litical existence  of  Poland,  as  established  in  1815,  and  of  her  national  institutions. 

(Signed)  "  PALMERSTON." 
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Meanwhile*  from  ifae  depths  of  Bussia  incessantly  pouied  forth  new 
masses  of  troops.  The  Russian  army,  70,000  strong,  with  300  cannon, 
had  passed  under  the  command  of  Field-marshal  Paske witch,  of  Erivau^ 
the  conqueror  of  the  Persians.  Renouncing  the  idea  of  attacking  War- 
saw on  the  right  hank,  where  it  was  defended  by  Che  suburb  Praga,  and 
by  the  river  itself,  this  daring  man  formed  the  project  of  transporting 
his  line  of  operations  to  the  other  side  of  the  Vistula.  His  plan  was  to 
march  towards  the  Prussian  frontier,  where  additional  succours  of  every 
description  awaited  him,  to  cross  the  Vistula  at  Oziek,  and.  to  return 
and  attack  Warsaw  on  the  left  bank. 

After  passing  Warsaw,  the  river  continues  its,. course  towards  the 
north  for  about  five  leagues,  as  far  as  Modi  in,  a  fortified  town,  then  oc- 
cupied by  the  Poles.  At  this  place  it  makes  an  elbow,  turning  sharp 
round  to  the  west;  and  here  receives  the  Bug  and  the  Narew,  which, 
just  before  united  into  a  single  stream,  throw  themselves  into  it  by  one 
mouth.  Modlin,  then,  was  a  fortress,  whence  the  Poles  were  to  com- 
mand the  new  theatre  of  war.  But  the  resolution  of  the  field-marshal 
was  taken,  and  on  the  4th  of  July  the  Russian^  army  was  put  in  mo- 
tion. Divided  into  four  columns,  it  was  ordered  to  execute  a  parallel 
march,  turning  round  Modlin,  as  round  a  pivot,  the  column  nearest 
that  fortress  having  directions  to  advance  slowly,  in  order  that  the 
column  at  the  extremity  of  the  radius  might  have  time  to  accomplish 
its  movement.  This  march  was  in  the  highest  degree  rash  and  dan- 
gerous. The  soldiers  had  to  make  their  way  over  a  country  ploughed 
up  by  the  heavy  rains,  and  intersected  in  every  direction  with  rivers 
and  torrents.  Worn  out  by  the  heaviness  of  the  way,  eni:umbered  by 
their  baggage,  their  large  park  of  artillery,  and  the  immense  tVain 
requisite  for  the  transport  of  twenty  days*  victualling  for  such  an 
army»  pursued,  moreover,  by  the  cholera,  which  strewed  the  road  with 
dead  and  dying,  the  various  divisions  dragged  on  their  painful  march, 
exhausted,  broken  up,  dispersed.  Had  an  army  of  40,000  men,  de- 
bouching from  Modlin,  fallen  upon  these  disordered  masses,  there  is 
every  probal^ility  that  Paskewitch  would  have  been  utterly  overwhelm- 
ed, that  Poland  would  have  been  saved.  A  corps  of  Polish  cavalry, 
sent  out  as  a  reconnoitering  party,  proved  indeed  the  extreme  probar 
bility  of  such  a  result,  by  the  entire  confusion  which  it  threw  into  the 
Russian  army,  by  driving  in  Ataman's  Cossacks. 

But  tranquil  on  the  left  bank,  Skryznecki  occupied  himself  and 
his  troops  with  the  celebration  of  mass.  *'  Battle !  battle  I"  vocifis- 
rated  the  troops  with  enthusiastic  energy,  each  time  that  the  general 
passed  before  their  ranks;  but  headstrong,  inflexible,  he  merely  smiled 
or  shrugged  his  shoulders..  What  mystery  lurked  beneath  this  con- 
duct? Did  the  hereof  Dobre,  of  Grochow,  of  Waver,  of  Dembewilkie, 
wish  to  draw  the  Russians  over  to  the  left  bank,  in  the  hope  of  crush- 
ing beneath  the  walls  of  Warsaw  the  formidable  field-marshal,  thea 
cut  off  from  all  communication  with  Russia,  and  inextricably  involved 
in  the  disasters  of.  an  impossible  retreat  ?  But  to  seize  the  victory 
which  offered  itself  was  surely  better  than  to  await  it  under  circum- 
stances ;  to  postpone  it  until  it  was,  as  he  might  deem  complete,  was  to 
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render  it  nncertain.  So  thought  the  generals,  so  thought  the  soldierSv 
compelled  to  inactivity.  Loud  and  general  clamour  arose;  and  well  it 
might,  for  Paskewitch,  in  the  meantime,  had  crossed  the  river  on  float- 
ing bridges,  the  materials  for  which  had 'been  prepared  by  Prussia  at 
Thorn,  and  his  army  was  now  advancing  in  compact  array  to  swalJovr 
up  devoted  Warsaw. 

The  clamour  now  became  uniirersal ;  Skrzynecki  did  not  comprehend 
that  there  was  a  revolution  in  this  war ;  that  it  was  essential,  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment,  to  push  forward  Poland  upon  the  enemy,  if 
it  were  only  to  save  her  from  herself;  that  this  was  a  time  wherein 
the  general  must  also  act  the  statesman;  that  each  day's  delay  en- 
couraged, the  growth  of  all-destroying  anarchy.  A  man  end  a  sys* 
tem  of  daring,  these  are  evidently  what  were  wanting  to  unhappy  Po- 
land. I|  would  have  sufficed  to  save  her  had  Frence  sent  her  a  chief, 
who,  free  from  all  local  prejudices  and  Jealousies^  should  have  esta- 
blished in  Warsaw  the  authority  of  the  French  name,  have  rendered 
powerless  the  aristocrat  negotiators  and  schemers,  and  have  given  the 
preponderance  to  the  democratic  party,  the  only  one  capable  of  striking 
an  efiective  blow  at  Russia,  and  demanding  triumph  from  despmrl 
But  no:  four  French  generals.  Messieurs  Ezcelmans,  Huiot«  Lalle- 
mand,  and  Grouchy,  offered  themselves;  they  were  forced  to  retire; 
Prussia  permitting  no  ▼olonteers  to  pass,  and  France  not  daring  what 
Prussia  had  dared.  The  indirect  intimations  of  M.  Sebastiani,  the 
letters  of  our  minister  at  Berlin,  M.  de  Flahaui,  who,  like  M.  Sebas- 
tian i,  was  inclined  to  the  temporizing  policy,  the  indefatigable  intrigoes 
of  that  party  in  Poland  which  feared  the  revolutionary  principle  even 
more  than  it  feared  the  Russiatis,  such  are  the  circumsuinces  which 
explain  the  indecision  of  Skrzynecki,  but  do  not  absolve  him. 

For  the  results  were  terrible.  In  the  entire  absence  of  a  strong  and 
democratic  party  in  Warsaw,  that  city  had  fallen  into  all  the  excesses 
of  unbridled  demagogue  sway.  The  proposition  made  by  the  gene- 
ralissimo,.to  confide  the  power  to  one  single  person,  had  only  served  to 
engender  furious  discussions. .  The  failure  of  the  expedition  of  Jan- 
kowski  into  the  palatinate  of  Lublin,  which  was  attributed  to  the  vilest 
treachery,  lead  to  a  number  of  sudden  arrests.  The  passions  of  men 
having,  in  that  day  o(  peril  and  disorder,  no  other  occupation,  naturally 
employed  themselves  in  augmenting  the  peril  and  disorder.  Here  fu» 
rious  bands  were  seen  parading  the  streets,  and  demanding  with  loud 
cries:  <«  Death  to  the  traitors  !*^  There  sat  in  conclave  a  knot  of  agi- 
tators, whom  old  Krukowiecki,  well  skilled  in  turning  to  his  purpose 
the  rude  feelings  and  coarse  bravery  of  his  humble  fellow-countrymen, 
was  secretly  inflaming  with  views  favourable  to  his  own  ambitious 
projects.  In  a  third  direction,  in  order  to  save  GreneraL  Murtig,  ^hora 
the  people  were  about  to  tear  in  pieces,  the  father  of  .Boman  Sdliyk, 
who  had  grown  old  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Czar,  though  well  nigh  at 
the  portals  of  death,  crawled  to  a  balcony,  where  he  exh^ed  the  mul- 
titude to  mercy.  But  those  dark  and  fearful  days  had  also  their  points 
of  grandeur.  All  at  once,  in  the  midst  of  the  storm  which  n^ 
around  it,  the  Diet  stood  forth  and  declared  the  country  in 
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There  was  something  sublime  in  the  address  which  it  sent  forth  to  the 
people :  **  Id  the  name  of  Grod  and  of  liberty,  in  the  name  of  the  na- 
tion trembling  between  life  and  death*  in  the  name  of  the  kings  and 
heroes^  your  ancestorsv  who  have  fallen  on  the  field  of  battle  in  defence 
of  the  faith  and  independence  of  Europe,  in  the  name  of  future  gene- 
rations, who  else  will  demands  a  terrible  account  of  ypur  abashed 
shades  for  their  servitude,  priests  of  Christ,  citizens,  cultivators  of  the 
earth,  Poles,  arise,  arise  as  one  man !"  and  at  this  invocation  all  did 
arise  as  one  man.  One  vast  cry  of  despair,  solemn,  formidable,  re- 
sounded  throughout  the  country.  Each  priest  set  up  his  crucifix  as  a 
standard,  whither  eagerly  flocked  the  whole  male  population  of  his 
parish,  the  children,  the  fathers,  and  the  grandsires,  armed  as  best  they 
might  with  forks,  with  sickles,  and  with  scythes,  the  labours  of  the 
npe  harvest  altogether  forgotten  or  set  aside. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  universal  exaltation  that  Dembinski  ap^ 
peared  among  them,  bringing  back  from  the  depths  of  Lithuania 
whither  he,  had  gone  to  spread  the  flame  of  insurrection,  the  wreck  of 
his  little  army.  The  expedition  commanded  by  Gielgud  had  been  un- 
fortunate; suspected  of  treachery,  Gielgud  himself  had  been  shot  by 
his  aide-de-camp ;  but  here,  as  throughout,  the  Poles  had  performed 
prodigies;  among  the  rest,  one  noble  young  woman  of  twenty,  the 
Countess  Plater,  had  put  herself  at  the  head  of  a  detachment  of  insur- 
gentst  and  had  lead  them  undauntedly  against  the  enemy.  As  to 
Dembinski,  compelled  to  give  way  before  the  force  of  overwhelming 
numbers,  he  had  effected  a  retreat  worthy  of  kpmortai  renown ;  and 
now  having  in  twenty  days  accomplished  two  hundred  and  ten  French 
leagues,  in  the  course  of  which  he  had  crossed  eleven  rivers  and  tra- 
versed vast  desert  forests,  he  brought  back,  for  a  last  great  struggle,  the 
remnant  of  his  gallant  squadrons,  exhausted  and  in  rags,  but  full  of 
indomitable  courage  and  patriotism.  The  reception  which  he  met  with 
at  the  hands  of  the  people  was  enthusiastic.  They  surrounded  his 
horse,  they  covered  his  feet  and  his  hands  with  kisses,  they  took  pos* 
session  of  his  cloak  and  his  coat,  which  were  torn  into  minute  frag- 
ments, and  thus  distributed  among  the  crowd  as  the  most  precious 
memorials.  Proud  and  happy  was  the  man  who  had  secured  one  of 
these  envied  relics,  imd  with  tears  gushing  from  his  eyes,  placed  it 
next  to  his  heart.  Upon  the  solemn  injunction  of  the  Diet,  Skrzynecki 
had  promised  to  fight,  but  he  had  not  kept  his  promise ;  a  commission 
was  sent  to  the  camp,  which  appointed  Dembinski  his  successor 
provisionally.  .The  latter,  however,  a  personal  friend  of  Skrzynecki, 
and  like  him  now  surrounded  by  the  diplomatizing  party,  declared  it  to 
be  his  intention  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  his  predecessor.  Nothing 
more  than  tiffs  was  needed,  to  ruin  him  in  the  estimation  of  the  more 
ardent  minds  among  his  fellow-countrymen.  All  this  irritation  came 
to  a  head'  on  the  night  of  the  16th  of  August.  The  day  which  pre^ 
ceded  this  bl^dy  night  had  been  entirely  consecrated  to  the  memory 
of  Napole<ni,  in  celebrating  his  birthday.  The  bust  of  the  emperor 
haH  .been  |)recek]ed  in  triumph  by  the  children  of  the  lower  classes* 
Mm  who  had  never  been  seen  in  the  city  before,  made  their  appear^ 
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ance  there,  clothed  in  imperial  uniforms.  A  flash  of  unaccustomed  joy 
Kt  up  Warsaw.  But  suddenly  news  was  spread  that  the  Russians  were 
at  their  gates;  it  was  eyen  said  that  Dembinski  was  adrancing  to  assist 
in  their  reduction ;  cannon  was  heard  in  the  direction  of  the  Jerasalem 
suburb.  In  the  evening,  the  Club  de  ta  Sedoule  tumultuously  assem- 
bled, and  ere  the  night  had  well  set  in,  fierce  groups,  who  had  been 
previously  harangued  by  the  light  of  the  lamps,  rushed  to  the  state 
prison  and  massacred  the  generals  who  were  in  custody  there  on  sus- 
picion of  treachery.  Other  prisoners,  confined  at  Wola,  were  also 
slaughtered,  but  the  greater  n amber  of  these  were  wretches,  forgotten 
by  justice,  amid  the  universal  confusion,  who  had  been  sent  there  as 
guiliy  of  infamous  debauchery,  of  crimes  which  the  pen  refuses  to 
designate.  Krukowiecki,  the  presumed  instigator  of  these  murders,* 
which  were  carried  into  effect  by  a  small  party  of  assassins,  made  use 
of  them  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  the  reins  of  power.  He  ran  to  the 
government  palace,  and  being  named  governor  of  the  city^  dispersed 
the  assembled  crowd  by  a  sign  with  his  whip.  Everything  Ix^came 
immediately  quiet.     Poland  had  but  one  more  misfortune  to  undergo. 

The  next  day,  the  Cluintumvirs  humiliated,  overwhelmed  with  their 
own  utter  powerlessness,  gave  in  their  resignation.  The -Diet,  chang- 
ing  the  form  of  government,  decreed  that  the  ruling  power  should  be 
confided  to  a  president,  who  should  choose  six  ministers,  and  have  the 
privilege  of  nominating  the  generalissimo.  Krukowiecki  was  elected 
president  by  a  large  majority.  The  first  proceeding  of  the  new  dic- 
tator was  to  dismiss  Dembinski,  and  to  nominate  in  his  place  Geperal 
Malachowski,  an  octogenarian,  though  still  full  of  patriotic  fire,  who 
had  already  refused  the  command,  on  the  plea  of  his  great  age. 

Meantime,  the  Polish  army  was  assembled  beneath  the  walls  of 
Warsaw.  Paskewitch  had  steadily  advanced,  and  was  now  only  a 
mile  from  the  capital.  Rudiger  had  crossed  the  Vistula  with  13,000 
men  and  forty  pieces  of  cannon,  and  was  on  the  point  of  completing  the 
investment  of  Warsaw  by  a  junction  with  Paskewitch. 

On  the  19th  of  August,  Krukowiecki  assembled  a  council  of  war, 
which,  of  all  the  measures  proposed  to  it,  most  decisively  rejected  that 
which  was  at  once  the  boldest,  and  the  only  practicable  one,  that  sug- 
gested by  the  Dictator  himself,  which  was  to  give  battle  under  the 
walls  of  Warsaw  with  the  entire  force  at  the  disposition  of  the  govern- 
ment. Uminski  proposed  to  detach  one-half  of  the  army  by  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  into  Podlachia  to  victual  the  capital,  and  render  it 
capable  of  a  long  defence.  Debinski  suggested  that  the  whole  army 
should  abandon  Warsaw,  and  transport  itself  into  Lithuania,  crushing 
on  its  way  the  small  corps  of  Rosen  and  Grdowin.    These  two  latter 

*  The  g«B«rtl  hat  pabliihed  an  •i]i1«iiiiti«ii  of  his  oondvct.  In  which  be  repels  thtt 
uepetalioD.  Yel  Idenieurs  Roman  SoUyk  and  Loeia  Mierotleweki,  wIm  ha^e  bolfc 
written,  with  different  qnalitiea  and  opiniona,  bat  both  with  great  earneataeaa  and 
ability,  the  history  of  the  Revolution  of  Poland,  agree  in  representing  Krukowiecki  as 
the  author  of  the  terrible  night  of  the  16th  of  Angnat.*  This  opinion  appear*  to  be 
aharad  by  M.Marie Bnoaowaki,  an  esaet  aad  feitbrol  hiateriaa  of  the  mil icary ope* 
rationa  of  the  period  $  and  it  accocda  with  aU  the  prifate  inforiiiBtioa  whioh  we  have 
collected. 
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plans  were  eridentty  only  admissible  after  the  first  had  been  tried.  For, 
after  they  had  given  battle  there  would  be  ample  time  for  them,  in  tha 
event  of  defeat,  to  entrench  themselves  in  the  city,  to  victual  it  from 
the  right  bank,  to  arm  the  people,  to  barricade  the  streets,  and  to  renew 
the  immortal  defence  of  Saragossa.  As  to  the  proposition  of  Dembin- 
ski,  it  was  only  worthy  of  consideration  as  a  forlorn  hope,  as  a  last  re* 
source,  after  the  failure  of  everything  else.  The  plan  adopted  was 
that  of  Uminski ;  a  most  fatal  selection,  for  it  sent  away  one  entire  hsblf 
of  an  army,  already  far  too  weak,  on  the  preposterous  mission  of  pro- 
curing, a  full  fortnight  before  they  were  wanted,  additional  provisions 
for  a  city,  whose  greatest  danger  at  that  moment  was,  not  famine,  but 
assault. 

Accordingly,  Ramorino  was  despatched  with  20,000  men  and  forty- 
two  pieces  of  cannon  into  Podiachia,  and  Lubienski,  with  a  detachment 
of  4000  men,  into  the  Palatinate  of  Plock,  so  that  there  remained  for  the 
defence  of  the  capital  only  85,000  men.  On  learning  that  the  Polish 
army  was  thus  broken  up,  Paskewitch  decided  upon  attempting  an 
assault,  and  fisvd  the  ()th  of  September  for  that  purpose.  His  forces 
had  just  been  increased  by  a  new  army  of  80,000  men,  wiiich  General 
Kreutz  had  brought.  Thus  the  capiuil  of  Poland  was  menaced  at  dif- 
ferent points  by  a  total  mass  of  120,000  men  and  886  cannon.  The 
effective  of  the  Polish  army  was  about  80,000  men  and  144  cannon, 
bat  there  were  at  the  present  moment  in  Wwrsaw  only  SofiOO  men  and 
186  pieces  of  artillery.  The  city  was  d^sfended  on  the  left  bank  by 
three  semi-cireular  Jiaes  of  vallations,  the  moot  extended  of  which  did 
not  embrace  less  than  five  leagues.  The  principal  sallies  were  Wolay, 
Pariz,  and  Marymont,  connected  together  oy  lunettes.  This  immense 
devek>pement,  to  be  adequately  maintained,  required  an  army  three 
times  as  lavge  as  that  of  the  Poles.  Certain  points,  of  necessity  in- 
sufficiently manned,  miist,  as  a  matter  of  coorse,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Paskewitch,  so  that  they  had  built  forts  for  the  enemy,  and  the  very 
works  which  were  intended  to  stop  the  besieger,  became  an  additional 
element  of  success  at  his  disposition.  To  cortiplete  this  misfortune,  the 
points  the  best  fortified  were  precisely  those  which  the  Russians  could 
not  attack.  Krakowiecki  had  conceived  the  idea  of  embodying  the 
male  population  of  the  suburbs,  and  Zaiewskf,  the  celebrated  chief  of 
the  ensigns,  had  succeeded  in  prganizing  an  urban  guard  of  more  than 
20j90O  men,  the  staifof  which  was  formed  of  the  Unemployed  ofiicers : 
but  Cbrzanowski,  by  spreading  an  alarm  of  another  night  of  the  15th 
of  August,  obtained  the  dissolution  of  this  formidable  militia^  Thus 
everything  conspived  to  being  about  tbe  fall  of  Warsaw,  each  step  than 
Poland  made  towards  her  ruin,  corresponded  with  the  progressive  ea"- 
foebiement  of  the.  democratic  principle. 

Before  coipmencing  the  attack,  Paskewitch  wished  to  attempt  an 
arrangement,  and  G^enemi  Berg  presented  himself  for  this  purpose  at 
the  outposts,  where  he  had  an  interview  with  Prondzynski ;  but  the 
council  of  ministers  and  Krukowiecki  himself  having  declared  that  they 
would  only  treat  on  the  biisis  of  the  manifesto,  which  was  equivalent  to 
a  rupture,  the  field-marshal  ordered  the  attack  for  the  next  day,  the 
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6th  of  September*  and  prepiired  his  troops -for  it  by  distribatiog  among 
them  enormoas  rations  of  brandy.  For  the  Russians,  though  good 
soldiers,  well  able  to  endure  fatigue,  and  obedient  unto  death,  ar&^e- 
ficiept  in  the  impetuous  energy  requisite  for  so  terrible  an  assault  as 
this  was  to  be. 

At  daybreak  the  Russians  opened  a  fire  from  two  hundred  cannon. 
MuraviefT  and  Strantmann  advanced  \to  attack  Uminskt,  and  at  the 
same  moment  the  columns  of  Kreutz  and  Luders,  debouching  from  the 
centre,  threw  themselves  upon  the  intrenchroents  to  the  left  of  Wola, 
and  carried  two  redoubts;  but  as  they  were  Uiking  possession  of  battery 
54,  Lieutenant  Gordon  £red  the  powder  magazine,  and  blew. up  him- 
self with  the  enemy.  Wola  was  then  attacked  from  behind  by  the 
victorious  troops,  and  in  front  by  the  general  of  Pahlen's  corps,  who 
hurried  their  drunken  soldiers  on  to  the  assault,  after  baring  battered 
the  walls  with  a^  hundred  and  fifteen  pieces  of  heavy  artillery.  Assailed 
from  all  points  at  once,  the  garrison  of  Wola,  too  feeble  to  resist  such  a 
mighty  atULck,  retreated,  and  intrenched  themselves  in  the  church* 
where  their  old  commandaiit,  Sowinski,  made  them  swear  upon  the 
cross  never  to  surrender.  The  place  was  soon  forced,  and  the  soldiers 
put  to  death,  Sowinski  himself  falling,  pierced  with  wounds,  upon  the 
altar. 

.  Masters  of  Wola,  the  Russians  planted  their  artillery  there,  and 
inarched  from  it  towards  noon,  under  cover, of  the  fire  of  a  hundred 
cannon,  to  attack  the  second  line,  which,  resting  on  the  suburb  of 
Czyste,  was  covered  at  the  point  of  assault  by  forty  pieces  of  cannon 
under  the  direction  of  the  deputy,  Roman  Soltyk,  and  of  General  Bern, 
that  incomparable  artillery  officer,  who  had  been  so  fatal  to  Diebitch 
at  the  battle  of  Ostrolenka. ,.  On  peeing  the  Russians  debouch  from  the 
fort,  the  general  directed  his  artillery  and  poured  in  a  terrible  fire, 
overthrowing  horse  and  foot,  and  clearing  the  ground  quite  up  to  the 
intrenchments  of  Wolst  which  Soltyk  inundated  with  shells  and  pro« 
jectiles.  The  Generalissimo  Malachowski,  seizing  the  opportunity, 
pushed  forward  two  battalions  of  the  4th  regiment  of  the  line  to  retake 
Wola;  and  a  fierce  struggle  commenced  at  the  foot  of  the  fort,  bris- 
tling with  cannon,  and-defeaded  by  a  body  of  infantry  double  the  num- 
ber of  the  assailants,  and  which  was  reinforced  by  four  baiialiona  of 
grenadiers..  Thrice  these  masses  fell  upon  the  two  Polish  battalions,^ 
and  each  time  they  were  driven  back  to  the  fort,  by  one  ofihose' 
charges  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  which  have  immortalized  the  4th 
regiment  of  the  line.  The  enemy  at  length  found  itself  compelled  to 
s^nd  the  squadrons  of.  ChilkoflT  against  them,  and  the  two  battalions, 
not  being  supported,  fell  back  in  good  order  upon  the  suburb  of  Czyste* 
The  Russians  remained  masters  of  the  first  hne*  of  which  they  occu- 
pied the  chief  points. 

At  midnight  the  dictator  shut  himself  up  with  a  few  of  his  more  in- 
timate friends,  and,  giving  no  .intimation  of  the  matter  to  his  ministers, 
wrote  to  the  field-marshal,  requesting  an  interview.  Upon  receiving 
an  answer  in  the  affirmative  from  Paske witch,  he  secretly  repaired  to 
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Wola,  accompanied  b^  Qeneral  Pnmdzynski.  After  a  long  negotia- 
tion, an  armistice  of  eight  hoars  was  concluded. 

When*  next  day,  the  7th  of  Beptember,  the  ministers  learned  the 
step  that  had  been  taken  by  Krukowiecki,  they  immediately  gave  in 
their  resignation.  At  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  diet  assembled. 
General  Prondzynski  presented  himself,  and  having  obtained  permis- 
sion to  address  them,  proceeded  to  gire  an  account  oi  the  interview 
which  the  dictator  and  he  had  just  had,  in  the  Russian  camp,  with 
Paskewiteh  and  the  Grand  Duke  Michael.  This  statement  was  heard 
with  cloeed  do(Ms.* 

He  commenced  by  drawing  a  most  lamentable  picture  of  their  pre- 
sent situation.  **  This  morning,"  said  he,  •«  I  hare  seen  the  whole 
Russian  army,  ranged  in  order  of  battle,  beneath  our  walls,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  but  half  a  cannon  shot ;  it  is  in  a  meet  complete  state,  and 
far  more  numerous  than  we  tmegined.  At  this  moment  our  position  is 
such  that,  having  lost  Wok  and  the  outer  redoul]||8,  we  can  hardly 
sustain  for  a  few  short  hours  the  attack  of  the  enemy." 

After  this  commencement,  as  if  he  had  wished  to  strike  terror  into 
the  assembly,  Prondzynski  talked  of  the  approaching  assault,  and 
gloomily  depicted  all  the  horrors  of  an  armed  irruption  into  Warsaw, 
-^the  cradle  of  the  national  existence  given  up  to  fire  and  sword,  pro- 
perty abandoned  to  thd  mercy  of  an  unbridled  populace  and  of  routed 
soldiers.  The  nuncios  listened  with  stupefaction,  and  seemed  amazed 
at  the  strangeness  of  this  hacangue^  **  The  conditions  offered  to  us  by 
Paskewiteh,"  continued  the  general,  **  are  not  such  as  we  ourselves 
should  have  proposed.  The  flnarshal  is  of  aii  impetuous  character ; 
Toll  is  with  him;  both  are  true  Russians;  they  chafe  at  the  least  op- 
position from  General  Krukowiecki.  They  insist  on  their  conditions, 
which  have  not  the  full  consent  of  the  Grand  Duke  Michael.  I  had  a 
great  deal  of  talk  with  the  duke  whilst  the  president  was  conversing 
with  Paskewiteh  and  ToU ;  Geneial  Krukowieoki*s  language  was  wor- 
thy of  the  nation,  perhaps  even  a  iittle  more  banghtv  than  was  pi^per 
under  the  circumstances."  Lastly,  he  enumerafted  the  conditions  of 
the  capitulation,  which  were  ^e  return  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland 
under  the  sceptre  of  the  emperor  Nioolast  in  consideration  of  a  full  and 
entire  amsesty,  respecting  which  mutual  arrangements  remaiiled  to  be 
jiiade.  The  marshal  of  the  diet  asked  Prondzynski  up  to  what  hour 
the  aHnlstloe  was  to  continue.  Until  one  in  the  afternoon,  replied  the 
general.  The  assembly  preserved  a  calm  demeanour.  The  nuncio, 
Worosll,  rose  and  said,  ^  The  country  has  been  many  times  saved  al- 
ready; the  like  may  happen  again.  We  alone  can  sign  its  death- 
warmnt.    Whoever  wishes  ko  sign  k  must  quit  these  walls."    Pre- 

*  We  iMTe  in  oar  poMesaion  the  maDnecript  of  e  insalatioo,  into  Geman,  of  the 
onpnblished  joarnala  or  the  aittinga  of  the  diet  during  the  aiege  or  Waraaw.  Thia 
▼aiuabfe  manuacript  haa  enabled  na  to  form  a  tlioroo^  acqaaintanee  with  thoae  me- 
morable acenea.  Theae  Jnornala  bad  been  printed » nnd  were  abont  to  be  pnbUabed, 
when  Roaatan  agenU  piicdiaaed  from  the  Gerniao  editor  the  whole  impreaaioo,  and 
deatrojed  it  to  the  verv  laat  copy.  It  waa  Troin  a  aet  of  the  proof-aheeta,  which,  bj  a 
piece  of  great  good  fortane,  had  been  preserved,  that  the  translation  was  made,  of 
whieb  we  poaaeas  the  mnauaoript. 
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cizewski  followed  :  inTokiog  the  Almighty,  and  holding  up  bis  sabre, 
«•  Nerer,"  he  said,  «*  has  my  hand  felt  more  able  to  wield  it.**  **  Let 
us  assemble  the  generals,"  said  Niemojowski,  *Met  as  give  the  command 
to  whichever  shall  have  the  most  faith  in  our  cause,  and  let  as  not  with  a 
stroke  of  the  pen  deliberately  give  the  lie  to  our  protestations.**  The 
palatine,  Ostrowski,  seconded  this  motion,  and  added,  **  We  must  arm 
the  inhabitants  of  Warsaw  and  present  ourselves  with  them  on  the  Fsm- 
parts.  We  will  keep  the  enemy  in  check  until  we  shall  have  sur- 
rounded the  city  with  entrenchments,  which  may  be  done  this  very 
night.'^  General  Prondzynski  then  proposed  to  speak,  but  no  ooe 
would  hear  him,  and  Ostrowski,  the  marshal  of  the  diet,  declared  that 
he  would  sooner  quit  the  chair  and  adjourn  the  meeting.  Szaniecki 
instantly  cried  out,  ^  Let  us  quit  Warsaw  when  the  Russians  enter  it. 
Let  us  go  seek  another  capital  in  our  country,  and  if  ail  our  towns  are 
occupied  by  the  enemy,  let  us  disperse  through  the  world  rather  than 
dishonour  ourselj^es.*'  An  old  man  presented  himself  at  the  tribune,  **■  I 
speak  for  the  last  time,"  he  said,  "  and  I  shall  end  my  days,  doubtless, 
in  Siberia;  but  I  trust  that  all  the  provinces  of  the  Russian  empire  will 
rise.  I  am  an  old  man  and  shall  not  see  that  time ;  but  you  that  are 
young  engrave  it  on  your  hearts,  that  Poland  must  have  no  other  limits 
than  the  Dnieper  and  Dwina.'*  Crodibski,  Zienkowiecz,  and  Lelewel 
energetically  resisted  all  idea  of  compromise.  One  of  Krukowiecki's 
aides-de-camp  entered  the  hall,  and  reminded  the  assembly  that  it  was 
one  o'clock.  The  diet  continued  its  deliberations.  Wolowski  urged 
and  implored  his  colleagues  to  quit  the  capital  for  the  salvation  of  Po- 
'  land,  and  to  mnt  the  presidents  of  the  two  chambers  the  right  of  cod* 
voking  the  diet  in  whatever  place  in  Europe  they  should  think  proper. 
Daring  this  time  Godibski  had  been  drawing  up  a  fiery  proclamation, 
which  he  read  to  the  assembly,  entreating  it  to  adjourn  and  march 
against  the  enemy.  All  at  once  the  windows  were  shaken  by  the  report 
of  cannon.  It  was  the  signal  for  the  assault.  All  the  nuncios  rose  as 
one  man,  and  shouted,  **  To  the  ramparts !    To  the  ramparts  !** 

The  battle  began  with  a  cannonade  in  which  the  Russians  had  the 
superiority  in  number  of  pieces  and  the  Poles  in  skill.  Three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pieces  thundered  together.  To  facilitate  the  principal 
attack  made  by  Kreutz  and  Pahlen's  corps  on  the  suburb -of  Czyste, 
Muraviefi*  received  orders  to  march  against  Uminski,  who  commanded 
the  left  of  the  Poles,  by  the  barriers  of  Jerusalem.  The  seventyHhird 
battery,  under  Colonel  Przedpekki,  placed  on  a  salient  lunette,  played 
aslant  on  the  Russian  artillery  acting  against  Czyste,  disabled  the 
enemy's  pieces,  and  swept  all  before  it.  MumviefT  wished  to  drive 
the  colonel's  artillery  from  its  position.  Two  columns  of  infantry, 
commanded  by  General  Witt  in  person,  advanced  along  the  two  flanks 
of  the  Raszyn  causeway  leadinc^  to  the  Jerusalem  gate.  The  Polish 
grenadiers,  without  waiting  for  the  enemy  to  come  up,  rushed  on  their 
columns,  already  broken  by  the  discharges  of  grape,  and  made  a  great 
camtlge.  As  they  were  rallying,  Uminski  sent  the  blue  lancers  and 
the  squadrons  of  Sandomir  to  charge  them  in  flank,  and  they  were 
driven  back  upon  their  batteries.    But  a  brigade  of  the  cavalry  of  the 
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Russian  guard  hastened  to  their  aid,  and  drove  the  Poles  back  to  their 
lines,  but  there  it  suffered  its  imprudent  ardour  to  carry  it  too  far.  It 
was  mowed  down  by  the  fire  of  the  Poles,  and  but  thirty  horses  were 
left  out  of  the  two  Russian  regin^ents.  Fresh  masses  of  cavalry  at- 
tempted to  carry  the  seventy-third  battery,  but  the  cannon  made  havoc 
in  their  ranks,  and  they  retreated  full  gallop. 

Whilst  this  formidabla  battery  was  occupied  with  its  own  defence, 
Kreutz  and  Pahlen  refitted  their  damaged  pieces,  and  recommenced  the 
attack  on  Czyste,  which  was  the  salient  point  of  the  second  line. 

Their  columns  marched  resolutely  over  the  ground  swept  by  their 
artillery,  and  they  carried  two  batteries.  Assailed  on  all  sides  by 
Pahlen's  troops,  which  stole  along  under  cover  of  the  houses  and  gar- 
den walls,  the  twenty-third  battery,  commanded  by  Colonel  Romanski, 
sustained  a  desperate  conflict.  Romanski  was  killed*  He  and  Bern 
were  the  ablest  ofllcers  of  artillery  in  the  two  armies. 

It  was  five  in  the  afternoon.  The  Czysie  faubourg  had  been  set  on 
fire  by  a  shower  of  shells,  and  the  flames  lighted  up  the  streets  strewed 
with  dead.  The  gardens  and  enclosures  became  the  scenes  of  partial 
conflicts,  in  which  the  combatants  fought  almost  man  to  man.  The  4th 
regiment  of  the  line,  entrenched  in  the  cemetery,  made  a  furious  de- 
fence, but  was  soon  driven  from  beneath  the  wall  of  the  toll-house  by 
the  spread  of  the  conflagration.  General  Nabakofl;  and  the  grenadiers 
led  by  Szachoskoi  himself,  advance  as  far  as  the  barrier  of  Wola,  seek 
a  passage  through  the  flames,  and  become  entangled  in  a  labyrinth  of 
lanes,  ditches,  and  parapets.  On  reaching  the  cross  ways,  their  ranks 
were  there  swept  oy  four  pieces  of  cannon,  planted  at  the  end  of  the 
alley.  The  murderous  conflict  continued  far  into  the  night.  That  day 
the  people  of  Warsaw  was  disarmed,  and  th^  mobs  were  dispersed  ! 
The  streets  of  the  city  .wgre  silent  and  deserted ;  all  eyes  were  turned 
towards  Praga,  whence  the  20,000  men  under  Ramorino,  so  cruelly 
backward,  were  every  moment  expected.  At  nine  in  the  evening  the 
army  received  news  of  the  capitulation,  with  orders  to  retire  on  Praga. 

The  following  is  the  way  in  which  this  memorable  capitulation  of 
Warsaw  was  accomplished.  The  diet  held  a  second  sitting  at  four 
o'clock.  Krukowiecki  ^ent  in  his  resignation,  but  so'long  as  it  was 
not  accepted,  he  thought  himself  empowered  to  negotiate.  After  a 
violent  debate,  the  assembly,  deprived  of  its  most  energetic  members, 
who  were  engaged  at  the  ramparts,  refused  the  president's  resignation, 
and  authorized  him  to  treat.  At  five  o'clock,  Prondzynski,  sent  a  third 
time  into  the  Russian  camp,  returned  thence  with  General  Berg  through 
the  midst  of  the  flames  and  the  conflict.  Shut  up  with  that  general, 
^rukowiecki,  it  is  said,  resisted  his  stern  exactions  with  firmness.  He 
was  heard  to  say  as  he  struck  the  table,  «*  If  that  be  so,  I  will  recall 
Ramorino,  arm  the  suburbs,  and  bury  myself  under  the  walls  of  War- 
saw." llie  cunning  Muscovite  allowed  the  storm  to  blow  over,  and 
when  he  went  away  he  carried  with  him  the 'following  letter : 

*'  Snix,— CommiMioned  at  thii  moment  to  apeak  to  your  imperial  and  rojal  majeity, 
in  the  name  of  the  Polish  nation,  I  addren  myself  throagh  hii  excellency  Count  Paske- 
witch  d'Erivan  to  your  paternal  heart. 
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**  In  «alMtittiB9  iiiieoii4iti«iMHy  to  your  msj««tjr»  o«r  kiiigf,  the  Polwfa  ■•Akm  kaowa 
that  jour  mejeBtj  aloae  is  oompeteat  to  make  the  past  foigotteoi  and  lo  heal  the  deep 
wouods  that  have  rent  mr  country. 

(Signed)  «  The  Cod  nt  KRUKOWIECKI,  Preeident  of  the  6o?enimeBt. 

«<  Warsaw,  Septesiber  7,  six  r.  m.» 

Suddenly  in  the  midst  of  the  nuncios  assembled  io  the  paUce  of 
the  government  appeared  the  commander-in-chief  Malachowski,  pant- 
ing, and  begrimed  with  powder.  The  old' man  harangued  them  and 
conjured  them*  in  accents  of  despair,  to  break  off  all  negotiations  and 
die.  The  auqcjLob  rushed  to  the  gates  of  the  palace.  Krukowiecki 
had  given  orders  to  close  them.  Marshal  Ostrowski  made  himself 
known  to  the  soldiers,  went  up  to  the  dictator,  called  on  him  lo  abdi- 
cate anew,  and  carried  back  his  resignation  to  the  diet,  which  named 
Bonaventure  Niemojowski  president  of  the  government  by  acclamation. 

At  eleven  at  night  Generals  Berg  and  Prondzynski  returned  and 
demanded  the  ratifications  of  Krukowiecki.  They  were  told  that  the 
government  was  changed.  Berg  being  introduced  into  the  palace,  found 
the  nuncios  in  military  dress,  and  armed  with  sabres.  He  declared 
he  would  only  treat  with  General  Krukowieckt  A  messenger  was 
sent  to  Praga  for  the  latter,  and  he  arrived  at  three  in  the  mornipg. 
On  catching  sight  of  General  Beig,  Krukowiecki  dashed  his  cap  on 
the  ground*  exclaiming, ''  I  jam  no  longer  anythii^:  I  am  but  a  private 
individual."  He  then  burst  out  into  abuse  of  Ostrowski :  "  Here  is 
the  marsjbal  of  the  chambers  in  our  bands,"  he  said,  trembling  with 
rage^  to  General  iBerff;  *'it  is  he  who  by  his  infatuated  extravagance 
has  fostered  the  pride  of  the  nation.  Tou  shall  remain  here,  sir!*' 
But  the  marshal  calmly  answered,  '*  I  make  no  reply  to  idle  threats ; 
they  have  no  influence  upon  me ;  I  am  here  in  safety  since  I  see  Poles 
around  me."  And  he  added,  '*  You  have  no  authority  to  treat  in  the 
name  of  the  nation."  General  Berg  having  then  said  ne  begged  leave 
to  put  faith  in  the  declarations  of  the  honourable  General  Krukowiecki, 
Dembinski  cried  out,  passionately,  that  the  marshal  of  the  diet  pos- 
sessed the  confi.dence  of  the  nation,  and  that  no  one  would  sufler  him 
to  be  insulted.  '*  Let  him  then  sign  with  rae,"  replied  the  ex-presi- 
dent, "  and  let  him  authorize  me  to  conclude  arrangements  in  the  name 
of  the  diet."  '*  No,  no,"  replied  Ostrowski,  and  he  refused  a  paper 
written  in  French,  which  was  presented  to  him  for  his  signature. 
Upon  this  Krukowiecki,  bursting  into  a  rage,  exclaimed,  "  You  are  ar- 
rested, marshal!" — ^**  Arrested  1"  replied  Ostrowski,  coolly.  '*  Do  you 
expect  to  obtain  a  disgraceful  signature  from  me  by  force?  Though 
there  were  a  hu^idred  thousand  Muscovite  bayonets  here,  I  would  not 
swerve  froip  my  duty,"  and  he  withdrew  calmly  with  the  most  resolute 
patriots.  Urged  by  the  generals  about  him,  and  overborne  by  the  de- 
spair of  all^  Malachowslu  signed,  against  his  will,  the  capitulation  that 
surrendered  Warsaw,  as  well  as  the  bridge  and  tilt  de  pont  of  Praga. 
The  Russians  in  return  granted  the  Poles  an  armistice  of  forty-eight 
hours,  to  evacuate  Warsaw  with  their  arms,  ammunition,  and  equip- 
ments. But  whilst  the  army  was  retiring  on  Modlin,  taking  the  diet 
with  it,  most  of  the  members  of  which  were  on  foot,  the  Itussians, 
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once  in  poflsessiCNi  of  Pitiga,  andtcioualy  broke  through  the  terms  of 
the  capitulation,  by  refusing  egress  to  the  military  equipments.  Instead 
of  j<Hning  the  main  armyt  Ramorino  thought  it  right  to  take  another 
route;  he  was  obliged  to  enter  Gallicia,  and  there  he  laid  down  his 
arms.  The  last  commander-in-chief  of  the  Poles,  Rybinski,  marched 
to  the  Lower  Vistula,  and  found  himself  compelled  to  take  refuge  in 
Prussia!  Just  as  he  was  about  to  set  foot  on  the  frontier,  Dembinski 
suddenly  wheeled  round  with  the  rear-guard,  and  had  the  hononr  of 
firing  the  last  Polish  shot  against  the  Russians. 

On  the  16th  of  September,  the  news  of  this  disaster  was  announced 
in  France  by  some  cruelly  concise  lines  in  the  Moniteur.  As  is  usual 
in  great  calamities,  there  was  at  first  but  a  dull  snrprise,  a  universal 
stupefaction.  Not  one  of  the  thousand  busy  thoughts  of  the  preceding 
day  sunrived ;  the  debates  on  the  promotions  of  the  hundred  days,  the 
abolition  of  the  hereditary  peerage,  M.  Berenger's  report  on  that  im« 
portant  subject,  the  admirable  pamphlets  it  had  drawn  forth  from  M^ 
de  Gormenin — ^all  was  forgotten ;  one  sole  thought  filled  every  mind- 
Poland  !  one  word  alone  was  on  every  lip«-Poland !  Business  was 
suspended,  the  theatres  were  closed  that  night.  The  population— and 
this  will  be  an  everlasting  honour  to  the  country  in  future  ages— the 
population  went  about  the  streets  appalled,  silent,  and  as  if  overwhelmed 
under  the  load  of  an  irreparable  humiliation.  We  French  had  all 
ceased  to  groan  over  our  own  misfortunes,  in  thinking  of  that  people 
of  heroes  that  was  perishing  four  hundred  leagues  away  from  us ;  and 
we  were  all  amazed  at  that  unparalleled  rancour  of  fortune,  which,  even 
aAer  1830  and  its  prodi^ries,  sent  France  another  day  of  Waterloo! 

The  next  day  despondency  was  changed  into  rage.  In  every  part  of 
Paris  groups  were  formed,  in  which  the  public  fury  found  vent  in 
imprecations  and  threats.  Armourers'  shops  plundered,  and  barricades 
attempted,  for  some  days  gave  the  capital  the  aspect  of  a  revolutionized 
city.  In  all  the  squares,  along  the  quays  and  die  boulevards,  nothing 
was  to  be  seen  but  men  on  horseback  and  foot  waiting  a  signal.  The 
roll  of  the  drums  mingled  in  every  quarter  with  the  shrill  voices  of  the 
public  criers,  who  were  followed  by  the  excited  people.  The  throng 
hastened  to  that  garden  of  the  Palais  Royal,  which,  ever  since  1789, 
had  lain  in  the  path  of  every  revolution ;  and  the  Orleans  family  could 
look  down  from  its  dwelling  on  scenes  like  those  which  had  ruined  the 
elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons  for  its  advantage.  But  this  time  the 
soldiers  did  not  arrive  too  late;  the  multitude  was  dispersed ;  the  iron 
gates  were  hurriedly  closed,  and  unfortunate  men  were  laid  dead  on  the 
spot,  struck  at  random  by  the  swords  of  the  sergmt9  dt  vUte.  During 
this  time,  a  carriage,  eagerly  pursued,  drove  rapidly  across  the  Place 
Vendome,  and  two  men  got  out  of  it.  These  were  Sebastiani  and 
Casimir  P^rier.  They  had  been  recognised  as  they  left  the  ofiice  of 
foreign  affairs,  and  the  people  was  hotly  exasperated  against  them. 
Thus  passion,  peril  and  alarm  went  on  increasing,  and  this  explosion 
of  public  feeling,  even  in  its  exaggeration  and  boyish  violence,  argued 
the  incompetence  of  those  narrow-minded  ministers,  who  pass  for  prac- 
tical men  because  they  leave  out  of  their  calculations  all  the  sympa- 
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thetic  side  of  human  nature ;  mean  souls,  incapable  of  understanding  that 
in  the  impulses  of  the  heart  is  found  the  most  potent  lever  of  policy. 

It  was  amidst  this  effervescence  of  public  feeling  that  the  sitting 
of  the  i9th  of  September  began.  On  the  16th,  M.  Mauguin,  though 
ill,  had  given  notice  that  he  woiild  question  the  ministry,  and  he  has- 
tened to  fufil  his  threat.  Impetuous,  and  close  in  his  reasoning,  he 
overwhelmed  the  ministry  with  questions  precise  and  cogent.  Why 
had  the  scandalous  and  barbarous  intervention  of  Prussia,  in  favour  of 
Russia,  been  permitted  ?  Why,  at  least,  had  not  the  same  thing  been 
done  to  save  Poland  as  the  Prussians  had  done  to  destroy  it?  Why 
had  M.  Sebastiani  cut  off  from  France,  by  the  recall  of  General  6uil- 
leminot,  the  aid  of  Turkey,  and  the  means  of  sending  a  ileet  into  the 
Black  Sea  ?  Why  had  haste  been  made  to  give  an  anti-French  solu- 
tion to  the  affairs  of  Belgium,  instead  of,  as  M.  Bignon  had  said,  keeping 
Belgium  disposable,  and  making  it  serve  as  a  ransom  for  Poland  ?  How 
was  it  that,  in  spite  of  the  formal  declarations  of  the  minister  of  war, 
the  French  army  had  so  soon  evacuated  Belgium?  Was  it  true  that  a 
courier,  sent  to  Warsaw  by  the  French  government,  had  been  arrested 
on  futile  pretexts  in  the  duchy  of  Posen,  without  regard  to  the  dignity 
of  France  ?  Was  it  true,  and  M.  de  Lafayette  believed  he  had  proof 
of  the  fact,  that  the  Poles  had  been  deluded  into  a  fatal  inaction,  by 
holding  out  false  hopes  to  them  that  negotiations  were  going  on  in  their 
behalf;  and  that  in  two  months,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  diplomacy, 
they  should  enter  again  into  the  great  family  of  free  nations  ?  And 
M.  Mauguin  called  on  ministers  to  furnish  precise  explanations  ou  all 
these  heads,  to  produce  documents,  and  to  prove  otherwise  than  by 
vague  assertions,  if  not  the  merit,  at  least  the  good  faith  and  integrity 
of  their  policy. 

M.  Sebastiani  replied,  that  Prussia  having  confined  herself  to  furnish- 
ing the  Russians  with  aid  in  money,  provisions  and  ammunition,  such 
an  intervention  did  not  constitute  a  casus  belli;  that  General  Guilleminot 
had  been  recalled  because,  in  endeavouring  to  excite  Turkey  against 
Russia,  he  had  committed  the  triple  fault  of  endangering  the  system  of 
peace,  disobeying  his  instructions,  and  talking  to  a  corpse;*  that  the 
interests  of  France  were  sufficiently  guaranteed  by  the  declaring  Bel- 
gium neutral,  since  that  neutrality  could  only  be  violated  to  the  advan- 
tage of  France,  in  consequence  of  her  vicinity ;  that  the  evacuation  of 
those  countries  by  the  French  troops  had  been  a  point  of  good  faith 
towards  the  Conference  ;t  that  the  arrest  of  the  courier  iu  the  Duchy 

*  General  Gailleminet  could  not  have  ditobeyed  hit  initractioni,  not  haviog  recttved 
any.  The  truth  ti,  and  this  waa  proved  aflerwards,  the  inatructioni  of  which  Se- 
bastian! BDoke  on  this  occasion,  were  only  sent  to  the  general  along  with  the  order 
recalling  nin,  and  in  duplicate — the  firtt  copy,  strange  to  tell,  did  not  arrive  in  Con- 
stantinople. 

^  t  Sebastiani  added  <we  quote  his  own  words) :  '*  What  did  the  minister  or  war  tell 
^  %  "  '  you  ?    That  the  French  army  would  not  quit  Belgium  until  we  should  have  received 
afsurance  of  the  independence  of  Belgium.    We  have  received  it."— (See  MoniUta-y 
S%pt.  2a,  1831.) 

Now  the  followrag  are  the  terms  in  which  Marshal  Sonlt  bad  ezpreseed  himseir: 
"  The  Dutch  army  has  received  orders  to  retire  before  our  troops.  Still  our  troopa  do 
not  return  on  that  account.    For  it  is  necessary  that  the  performance  shall  have  corre* 
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of  Posen  had  been  occasioned  only  by  sanatary  preeautions ;  and,  lastly, 
that  as  to  the  pretended  advice  given  to  Poland  by  the  French  govern- 
menty  that  she  should  give  np  all  ofTensive  war,  in  the  hope  of  being 
recognised  in  two  months,  **  the  government  had  never  said  anything 
of  the  sort."* 

This  reply,  in  which,  moreover,  the  facts  were  incorrectly  staled, 
betrayed  miserable  weakness.  To  say  that,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  the 
government  had  permitted,  on  the  part  of  Prussia,  an  indirect  interven- 
tion, which  it  denied  to  itself  at  Constantinople,  was  openly  to  avow 
the  inferiority  of  the  policy  of  France,  and  to  encourage  her  enemies 
to  go  any  lengths  against  her.  As  to  the  neutrality  of  the  Belgians,  it 
was,  at  least,  a  curious  assertion,  that  the  government  had  done  well  in 
declaring  it  inviolable,  because  the  French  could  more  easily  violate  it 
than  any  other  power. 

From  the  shape  the  discussion  had  taken,  and  aAer  the  long  debates 
on  the  address,  ail  arguments  seemed  exhausted;  and  General  Lamarque 
could,  in  fact,  only  present,  under  the  pompous  forms  of  his  eloquence, 
what  had  been  already  said  oyer  and  over  again.  But  M.  Thiers  found 
means  to  freshen  the  dbcussion  by  starting  new  and  unexpected  con- 
siderations. Addressing  himself,  first  of  all,  to  those  who  called  for 
war,  on  the  principle  that  war  was  inevitable,  he  proved,  what  was 
actually  the  case,  that  the  powers  had  neither  the  wish  nor  the  ability 
to  engage  in  war.  Replying  next  to  those  who,  like  M.  Bignon,  would 
have  wished  to  see  the  salvation  of  Poland  result  from  negotiations  ably 
conducted,  he  went  into  the  quesUon,  whether  the  reconstitution  of 
Poland  was  possible  7  Poland,  according  to  his  views,  being  but  a  vast 
plain  without  strong  frontiers,  the  idea  of  reconstructing  it  would 
have  been  chimerical.  Had  the  Republic  been  able,  with  its  fourteen 
armies,  to  effect  anything  of  the  kind?  The  cabinet  of  Versailles, 
which  had  made  an  America,  had  it  made  a  Poland?  Had  not 
Napoleon  himself  halted  before  this  painful  but  fated  necessity?  The 
great  Frederick  would  never  have  thought  of  that  famous  partition,  for 
sake  of  which  he  so  ably  associated  himself  with  the  interested  policy 
of  Catherine  and  Kaunitz,  had  he  not  recognised  the  impotence  of 
Poland  to  serve  as  a  bulwark  to  Europe. 

This  speech  made  a  deep  impression.  Lafayette  replied  to  !t  with 
great  eloquence  and  spirit,  nicely  commingling  urbanity  and  sarcasm, 

tpoaded  to  the  intention,  and  that  we  be  atanred  that  there  will  be  no  return,  before 
our  troopi  come  back  to  France.*' — (See  Monitewr,  Aug.  14, 1831.) 

The  matter  then  in  view  waa  not  the  anarance  of  Belgian  independence,  but  the 
certainty  that  the  Dutch  would  net  return  to  Belgium :  for  aa  to  the  independence  of 
Belgium,  ia  it  to  be  auppoied  that  86baatiani,  miniiter  of  foreign  affaire  aa  he  wae,  did 
not  know  that  thia  had  been  recognieed  long  before  the  Dutch  inYasion  t 

*  (general  Lafayette  having  aeked  for  eiplaaationa  on  thia  point  of  the  Polish  Lega« 
tion,  the  following  ie  the  answer  he  received : 

"  We  hasten  to  assure  yon, 

'<  That  it  was  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  who  persuaded  us,  on  the  7th  of  July,  t»%  ^  .^ 
send  a  messenger  to  Warsaw,  whose  travelling  eipenses  he  defraved  ;  that  the  object   .*^   - 
of  this  message  was,  aa  his  eacelieney  M.  le  Comte  S^bastiani  told  us,  to  induce  <ftir 
government  to  wait  two  months  longer,  because  that  waa  the  time  requisite  for  the 
negotiations.'* 
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and  opposing  his  persoBsl  recolleetbnst  and  the  exptrience  of  bur  age* 
to  the  somewhat  jejune  erudition  of  the  yoang  oralor  who  preceded 
him. 

But  the  important  part  of  Thiers'  speech  was  hardly  touched  on  in 
that  of  Lafayette,  although  this  verdict  pronounced  against  Polish  na- 
tionality was  a  political  dictum  without  foundation  and  without  gran- 
deur. When  he  pointed  out  Poland  as  destitute  of  frontiers.  Thiers 
had  not  considered  that  he  exhibited  her  not  such  as  nature  designed 
her,  but  such  as  she  had  been  made  by  perfidious  contrivances  and  the 
sacrilegious  abuse  of  might.  Is  it  true  that,  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the 
Gulf  of  Livonia,  from  Khelson  to  Riga,  the  Dnieper  continued  by  the 
Dwina,  would  not  mark  out  a  line  of  frontiers  capable  of  protecting 
resuscitated  Poland  7  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  that  Poland,  con- 
stituted as  she  ought  to  have  been,  with  two  great  rivers  for  her  linuts, 
and  backed  by  the  coast  of  the  Baltic,  would  have  been  a  barrier  against 
Russia,  and  would  have  hindered  her  from  overflowing  the  West. 
Napoleon  had  clearly  perceived  this;  and  not  stopping  short  at  the 
petty  idea  that  Poland  would  never  be,  with  regaid  to  France,  other 
than  an  advanced  guard  too  far  removed  from  the  main  body,  he  had 
set  down,  among  the  most  cherished  schemes  of  his  ambition,  that  of 
creating  another  France  on  the  borders  of  the  Vistula,  a  France  strong 
enough  to  resist  by  herself  and  to  wait.  And  if  he  did  not  realise  this 
plan  at  Tilsit,  it  was  because  his  great  soul  already  brooded  over  the 
design  of  realising  it  in  Moscow.  As  for  the  Republic,  she  had  full 
occupation  for  her  fourteen  armies  in  maintaining  her  existence  in  de- 
fiance of  Europe.  The  crime  of  Frederick,  Catherine,  and  Kaunitx, 
had  been,  af\er  all,  but  a  stupid  crime.  The  last  Polish  war  suffi- 
ciently declared  this(  and  die  torrents  of  blood  shed  in  consequence 
of  the  partition,  the  extreme  terror  with  which  it  had  been  necessary 
to  keep  watch  over  its  abominable  results,  the  uncertainty  it  cast  upon 
the  future  prospects  of  the  three  participating  powers;  all  this  abund- 
antly proved  that  atrocities  can  never  enjoy  impunity,  and  that  acts  of 
piracy  can  never  be  wise ;  that  time  and  space  swallow  up  the  soc^ 
cess  of  the  most  skilful  spoliators ;  and  that  crime  is  always  folly. 
And  then  there  was  no  ordinary  audacity  in  declaring  a  nationality  im- 
possible which  had  twice  saved  Christendom,  and  which  it  would 
have  assuredly  been  more  just  to  entitle  immortal.  How  many  triahi 
had  it  not,  in  fact,  resisted  ?  How  often,  rising  again  when  it  was 
thought  to  be  annihilated,  had  it  convicted  of  impotence  the  warfare, 
the  butcheries,  the  treacheries,  and  the  infernal  machinations  of  diplo- 
macy ?  What  then  was  requisite  to  demonstrate  the  vitality  of  Po- 
land, if  the  efforts  which  the  fifth  part  of  that  Poland  had  just  made, 
their  duration,  and  their  truly  prodigious  energy  were  counted  for 
nothing? 

The  speech  of  M.  Thiers  was  therefore  in  reality  but  a  brilliantjAi 
d^eaprit,  not  to  speak  of  the  enormous  self-contradiction  it  contained, 
and  which  no  one  in  the  chamber  then  thought  of  exposing.  For 
surely  there  was  strange  imprudence  in  maintaining  on  the  one  hand 
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that  war  was  in  no  wise  to  be  feared,  seeing  the  temper  and  the  re- 
sonrees  of  the  several  powers ;  and  on  the  other  hand  thaf  the  govern- 
ment had  done  right  in  sacrificing  every  thing  to  the  desire  of  avoid* 
ing  it. 

The  insnrreetibnary  spirit  continued  its  threatening  displays  in  Paris, 
and  newspaper  jpolemics  assumed  a  tone  of  extraordinary  acrimony. 
In  announcing  t6  the  chamber  on  the  10th  of  September  that  Warsaw 
was  in  the  power  of  the  Russians,  8^bastiant  had  made  use  of  this 
unfortunate  phrase,  Order  reiffns  in  Warsaw;  on  the  19th  he  let  fall 
the  words,  that  1815  would  not  be  repeated  if  France  was  discreet: 
these  words  were  soon  caught  up  and  made  the  subject  of  endless  and 
indignant  com  men  is.  Again  everything  conspired  to  augment  the 
weariness  and  the  irritation  of  the  troops,  who  were  forced  for  several 
days  together  to  bivouac  in  the  squares  and  open  places.  Two  depu** 
ties,  Audry  de  Puyraveau  and  Labordiftre,  were  unable  on  leaving  the 
chamber  to  pass  through  the  line  of  soldiers  drawn  round  the  Palais 
Bourbon,  and  even  after  they  had  made  known  their  quality,  they  were 
subjected  to  coarse  and  violent  threats.  It  could  not  have  been  ex- 
pected that  all  this  angry  feeKng  should  not  have  its  eflTect  on  the  cham- 
ber. **M.  Mauguin  longs  for  a  riotT'  said  the  partisans  of  the  minis- 
try ;  and  he  with  his  accustomed  audacity  flung  back  this  charge  upon 
the  executive.  The  two  parties  wanted  positive  proofs,  and  exposed 
themselves  with  equal  recklessness  to  the  hazard  of  being  unjust;  but 
swelling  passion  is  content  to  deal  with  appearances.  On  the  21st  of 
September,  Casimir  P^rier  started  up  in  the  tribune.  He  ran  his  eye 
over  the  assembly  in  search  of  M.  Mauguin,  on  whom  he  wished  to 
pour  forth  the  full  vials  of  his  wrath,  and  not  perceiving  him,  he  com- 
plained of  his  absence.  He  plunged  into  the  fight  notwithstanding,  and 
indignantly  repudmted  the  charge  of  having  favoured  the  progress  of 
riot,  declaring  the  accusation  to  be  a  base  calumny.  M.  Mauguin  en- 
tered the  chamber  just  at  the  close  of  these  vehement  recriminations. 
He  ascended  the  tribune  in  his  turn,  and  assuming  the  attitude  of  an 
assailant,  he  related  all  the  ministers  had  done  to  excite  the  revolution 
they  now  disavowed.  Spreading  out  passports  and/initV/es  de  route  oh 
the  marble  before  him, 'here,  he  cried,  here  are  the  written  proofs  of  the 
support  lent  some  months  ago  to  the  Spanish  revolution  by  one  of  the 
most  fervent  upholders  of  the  ministry,  M.  Guizot.  Then  taking  the 
members  of  the  cabinet  one  by  one,  he  vehemently  demanded  what  they 
severally  represented  in  the  executive.  One  of  them,  M.  d*Argout,  had 
been  the  ostensible  negotiator  on  behalf  of  Charles  X.  at  the  Hotel  de 
Viile  during  the  three  days ;  another,  M.  Casimir  Perier,  had  obsti- 
nately refused  his  signature  to  the  act  of  deposition ;  all  had  defended 
legality  in  July  whilst  the  people  was  fighting.  And  who  was  the 
representative  of  the  cabinet  abroad?  M.  de  Talleyrand,  the  same 
who  had  stood  sponsor  for  legitimacy;  the  same  who  in  1814  had 
signed  the  degradation  and  the  ruin  of  his  country.  It  is  then  the  Re- 
storation, the  Restoration  complete  and  bodily,  that  is  in  office,  conti- 
nued Mauguin.  There  is  the  evil,  there  is  the  danger,  and  people  come 
and  try  to  frighten  us  with  the  republic ! 
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During  this  implacable  inquisition,  which  was  every  moment  inter* 
rupted  by  exclamations,  cheers,  murmurs,  and  flat  denials,  Casimir 
•Perier  writhed  in  his  place,  and  showed  every  mark  of  boiling  rage. 
In  casting  up  against  him  certain  mysterious  visits  he  had  made  to  Uie 
Hotel  de  Hollande,  Rue  de  la  Paiz,  M.  Mauguin  had  impnidendy 
given  him  an  opportunity  of  doing  himself  honour  on  the  score  of  his 
generosity.  Perier  related,  therefore,  with  eloquent  vivacity,  that  an 
unfortunate  woman,  who  bore  a  name  pre-eminendy  glorious  in  the 
national  history,  had  £ome  to  France  with  her  sick  son,  a  fugitive  from 
Italy,  and  braving  the  cruel  laws  that  banished  her  from  die  soil  on 
which  Napoleon  had  reigned.  He  related  that  this  woman  had  made 
application  to  the  Palais  Royal,  and  had  solicited,  for  some  days,  a 
hospitality  not  beset  with  danger ;  and  he  avowed  that  the  ministry 
had  not  had  the  courage  to  be  inflexible  to  her  intreaties ;  this  was  the 
amount  of  his  crime.  The  avowal  was  noble,  and  touched  the  feel- 
ings of  the  assembly.  But  the  orator  was  incapable  of  moderating  his 
own  vehemence.  He  chose  to  assail  his  enemy  with  the  language  of 
invective;  and  then  began  between  these  two  men  the  long  parlia- 
mentary duel  that  consumed  the  life  of  Casimir  Perier,  and  hurried 
him  to  the  grave.  For  Mauguin  possessed  over  Perier  the  superiority 
of  disdain  over  violence.  To  the  furious  bursts  of  his  enemy,  he  re- 
plied sometimes  with  ironical  politeness,  sometimes  with  an  icy  smile, 
ever  the  accuser,  but  ever  contemptuous  and  master  of  himself. 

These  conflicts  produced  a  strong  sensation  in  Paris.  Nothing  was 
talked  of  on  the  evening  of  the  2 let  and  the  next  day  but  M.  Mau- 
guin's  attacks  on  the  ministry.  But  this  popularity  even  ruffled  those 
of  his  colleagues  in  the  Chamber  whose  opinions  most  nearly  coin- 
cided with  his  own.  He  had  demanded  an  inquiry ;  the  minister  moved 
for  the  order  of  the  day ;  the  order  of  the  day  was  voted.  In  a  grave 
and  measured  speech,  delivered  by  Odilon  Barrot  on  this  subjeet,  there 
appeared  to  be  some  severe  allusions,  and  an  intention  of  turning  away 
the  gauche  from  the  paths  into  which  AI.  Mauguin's  impetuosity  seem^ 
bent  on  forcing  it.  M.  Laurence  also  questioned  the^ninisters  on  do- 
mesdc  aflairs,  and  he,  too,  was  met  by  die  order  of  the  day.  It  had 
needed  but  a  week  to  make  weariness  succeed  to  excited  feeling  both 
in  the  parliament  and  out  of  doors. 

The  fall  of  Poland  and  the  barren  efierveseence  of  Paris  completed 
the  ruin  of  the  revolutionary  principle  in  Europe.  This  was  mani- 
fested by  the  new  attitude  assumed  by  the  Conference  in  the  dispuies 
between  Belgium  and  Holland.  William  had  openly  braved  the  diplo- 
matists of  London;  he  had  invaded  Belgium  in  contempt  of  their 
orders,  and  had  only  retired  before  the  French  bayonets.  Subee- 
quenUy  being  interrogated  as  to  his  designs  by  the  emissaries  of  the 
Conference,  he  replied,  haughtily,  that  he  was  not  obliged  lo  make 
known  his  intentions.  It  was,  dierefore,  natural  that  the  Conference 
should  take  part  with  his  adversaries  against  him.  The  reverse  was 
actually  the  case :  first,  as  I  have  said,  because  the  best  way  of  making 
the  powers  compliant  Was  to  make  head  against  them,  and,  secondly, 
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because  the  last  events  had  transferred  all  moral  power  from,  the  rero- 
lationary  principle  to  its  opposite.  Hence  the  treaty  known  under  the 
name  of  Treaty  of  twenty-four  articles. 

By  this  document  the  Conference  once  more  undid  its  own  work* 
and  on  this  occasion  to  the  advantage  of  Holland.  But  it  must  be  re- 
marked that  in  this  new  shifting  of  the  sails,  in  this  scandalous  annul- 
ment of  the  treaty  of  the  eighteen  artidea^  matters  were  contrived  in 
such  a  manner  that  French  interests  were  sacrificed.  The  following, 
in  fact,  were  the  bases  of  the  treaty  of  twenty-four  articles,  signed 
October  16,  183}. 

As  for  the  apportionment  of  the  debts  between  Holland  and  Bel- 

fium,  the  conference  decided  that  those  which  had  been  contracted 
uring  their  union,  and  they  amounted  to  10,100,000  florins,  should  be 
divided  into  two  equal  portions,  so  that  the  share  of  Belgium  was 
5,060,000  florins.  The  Conference  also  burdened  the  latter  country 
with  the  Belgian  debts  contracted  before  ^e  union,  and  which  form- 
ed a  sum  of  2,750,000  florins,  to  which  it  superadded  600,000  florins 
as  an  indemnity  to  Holland  for  the  sacrifices  imposed  on  her  by  the 
separation.  This  decision  was  equitable  enough ;  for  if,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  Belgians  could  contest  the  origin  of  the  debts  anterior  to  the 
union,  as,  for  instance,  the  ^untro^Betgian  debt  created  by  an  arbi- 
trary extension  given  by  William  to  the  treaties  of  Paris  and  Lune- 
ville,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  that  the  Conference  did  not  treat  Bel- 
gium unfavourably  in  having  regard  to  the  proportion  of  taxation,  and 
not  to  that  of  population  in  the  apportionment  of  the  debts  contrapted 
in  common.  There  remained  to  be  considered  the  indemnity  of 
600,000  florins.  Now  this  was  not  too  much  for  commercial  advan- 
tages such  as  the  free  transit  towards  Germany  through  Limburg,  the 
freedom  of  the  Scheldt,  and  the  navigation  of  the  intermediate  waters 
between  the  Scheldt  and  the  Rhine. 

On  the  whole,  then,  the  commercial  and  financial  question  was  not 
settled  to  the  detriment  of  Belgium.  It  was  otherwise  with  the  terri- 
torial question,  because  here  the  Conference  made  it  its  principal  aim 
to  revive  against  France  the  idea  that  had  led,  at  the  congress  of 
Vienna,  to  ihe  formation  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands. 

To  this  end  there  were  three  things  to  be  done,  the  separation  of  the 
two  countries  being  maintained^  1.  To  declare  Belgium  neuter,  and 
give  it  the  northern  part  of  Luxembourg,  so  that  the  French  frontier 
from  Longwi  to  Oivet  should  be  imprisoned  by  the  Belgian  neutrality. 
2.  To  secure  to  the  King  of  Holland  a  part  of  Luxembourg  considera- 
ble enough  to  make  him  remain  a  member  of  the  German  Confedera- 
tion. 3.  To  give  Holland,  not  only  what  it  possessed  in  Limburg  in 
1790 — that  is  to  say,  half  of  Maestricht,  Venloo,  and  fifty-three  vil- 
lages— but  also  all  the  territory  stretching  out  along  the  Meuse  that 
could  enable  it  to  acquire  stability  and  weight  as  a  continental  power, 
and  to  form  a  strong  barrier  against  France. 

All  this  was  settled  by  the  treaty  of  twenty-four  articles ;  and  the 
decision  was  come  to  unanimously!    Since  the  commencement  of  this 
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century,  M.  de  TaHeyrand^s  Bignature  had  never  been  trantin;  to  an7 
document  pernicious  to  hia  country. 

Here  terminatea  all  that  was  moat  important,  heroic  and  atomy  in 
the  European  movement  engendered  by  the  revolution  of  1880.  To 
the  moet  huge  surge  and  swell  recorded  in  the  history  of  human  agi- 
tations, succeeded  the  calm  of  exhauation,  and  universal  silence. 

A  victim  to  her  own  government,  France  had  nothing  before  her  eyes 
but  the  exultation  of  the  powers  hostile  U>  her  glory,  at  the  unexpeeled 
successes  they  had  achieved.  ^ 

Prussia  saw  the  Rhenish  provinces,  where  the  name  of  France  no 
longer  wakened  one  echo,  returning  peaceably^  under  the  sway  of  her 
laws. 

Anatria  was  re-assured  and  aatisfied.  By  calling  forth  the  insurrec- 
tions of  Modena,  Parma  and  Bologna,  the  revolution  of  July  had  only 
furnished  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  with  an  opportunity  of  having  her  pre* 
tensions  with  regard  to  Italy,  openly  and  strikingly  recognised. 

England  had,  daring  the  whole  year,  awayed  the  sceptre  of  diplo- 
macy, and  had  turned  to  her  own  advantage,  that  Belgian  revolution 
which  fortune  seemed  to  have  sent  to  Fnnce  as  a  compensation  for  her 
losses  in  181 5.  The  Reform  Bill  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons 
had  been  rejected  by  the  Lords;  but  the  indignation  which  this  rejec- 
tion excited  throughout  all  England,  insm'ed  a  speedy  victory  to  the 
whifi  aristocraoy,  an  aristocracy  not  less  hostile  than  that  of  the  tories 
to  the  peiople,  to  France,  and  to  the  liberty  of  the  world,  but  more 
adroit.' in  cloaking  its  ill-feelings,  and  in  colouring  the  calculations  of  its 
selfishness. 

Russia  had  lost  a  considerable  number  of  soldiers  in  the  last  cam- 
paign, but  she  no  longer  bore  in  her  bosom,  as  a  focus  of  rebellion, 
living  Poland.  Besides,  her  sway  at  Constantinople,  far  from  having 
been  Impaired,  had  been  strengthened  by  the  blunders  of  France,  and 
the  co-operation  of  circumstances.  For,  depopulated  by  the  plague, 
rent  by  a  sort  of  religious  war,  menaced  by  the  revolts  of  the  pachas 
of  Bagdad  and  Scutari,  Turkey  was  more  and  more  tottering  to  her 
downfall.  To  the  reforms  of  Mahmoud,  the  true  believers  replied  with 
conflagrations ;  that  of  the  suburb  of  Pera  had  recently  attested  the 
hatred  borne  to  the  giaours  by  the  worshippers  of  the  prophet.  And 
during  this  time,  the  6rst  subject  of  the  sultan,  his  rival  and  his  secret 
enemy,  Mohammed  Ali,  the  reformer  of  Egypt,  was  equipping  a  fleet 
of  twenty-two  vessels,  raising  an  army,  and,  under  pretext  of  his  quar- 
rel with  the  Pacha  of  Acre,  was  preparing  to  invade  Syria,  with  or 
without  the  consent  of  the  Porte.  Never  had  Turkey  been  more  im- 
periously bowed  beneath  (he  yoke  of  foreign  protection.  Now  the 
recall  of  General  Ouilleminot  had  showed  her  how  inevitable  for  her 
was  the  protectorate  of  the  Russians,  and  Constantinople  was  at  their 
mercy. 

Such  were,  for  the  great  powers  hostile  to  France,  the  eonseqnences 
of  the  revohition  of  July,  and  their  delight  at  their  inconceivable  pros- 
perity, was  equalled  by  their  astonishment. 
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Ab  for  the  peoples  France  ought  to  have  protected,  they  were  blotted 
out  from  the  map,  or  reduced  to  servitude.  The  country  of  the  Poles 
existed  only  on  a  foreign  soil.  Italy  was  no  longer  talked  of.  The 
apoetoiio  par4y  in  Spain  lorded  it  over  the  queen,  stimulated  the  ferocity 
of  Ferdinand^  and  avenged  itself  for  the  attempts  of  Torrijos  by  name- 
less cruelties.  An  insurrection  extinguished  in  blood,  and  the  success 
of  Count  Villaflor^  the  fortunate  champion  of  Donna  Maria,  had  exas- 
perated Don  Miguel,  and  put  the  climax  to  the  calamities  of  the  Por- 
tuguese nation.  Lasdy,  Belgium,  thenceforth  feeble  and  mutilated,  bent 
beneath  the  dictatorial  power  of  the  Conference,  whilst  the  King  of 
Holland  pronounced  threatening  harangues,  and  seemed  a  second  time 
to  call  his  people  to  arms. 

And  for  all  this,  one  year  had  sufficed;  all  this  had  been  the  work 
of  some  men  without  genius,  grandeur,  prestige  or  ability ;  men  who 
had  no  other  foresight  than  fear  of  the  morrow*  no  other  profundity 
than  perseverance  in  the  love  of  evil.  Thus  selfishness  remained  tri- 
umphant ;  in  presence  of  the  monarchies  ever  prompt  to  concert  toge- 
ther, the  insurgent  people  had  been  unable,  either  to  come  to  a  mutual 
understanding  or  to  combine ;  and  the  problem  of  the  community  of 
interests  and  responsibility  among  mankind  at  laige,  having  been  laid 
before  the  world  in  its  two  different  aspects,  had  been  determined  in  a 
miserable  manner.  To  add  to  all  these  afflictions,  the  cholera  had 
spread  over  Europe,  and  was  laying  it  waste. 

As  for  France,  guilty  of  having  neglected  her  appointed  task,  and 
having  suffered  violence  to  be  done  to  her  genius,  she  was  about  4o  be 
more  rudely  smitten  than  any  other  nation.  In  their  love  of  peaces 
which  accorded  with  the  sentiments  of  the  dominant  class,  and  with 
their  interests,  as  understood  in  a  narrow  and  paltry  spirit,  the  French 
ministers  had  violated  the  most  elementary  notions  of  political  science, 
and  the  rules  of  the  most  ordinary  prudence.  Instead  of  preserving 
peace  by  inspiring  the  powers  with  dread  of  war,  they  had  given  the 
enemies  of  the  French  the  means  of  imposing  their  own  will  upon 
them,  by  making  the  French  afraid  of  themselves.  The  vicious  nature 
of  this  policy  had  been  clearly  demonstrated  by  William,  who,  as  we 
have  already  said,  had  the  glory  of  almost  dictating  the  conditions  of 
peace,  by  showing  that  he  was  resolved  not  to  receive  them  at  the 
dictation  of  others.  The  natural  result  of  the  conduct  of  the  French 
government  was,  that  the  voice  of  France  lost  all  weight  in  the  coun- 
cils of  Europe,  and  that  her  diplomacy  fell  into  that  inexorably  fatal 
degradation,  which  ill-timed  concessions  produce.  There  was  nothing, 
even  to  her  conquests  in  Africa,  but  was  destined  to  be  for  her,  as  will 
be  seen  in  the  sequel  of  this  history,  a  source  of  errors  and  calamities. 

There  was  a  singular  pettiness  of  views  in  supposing  that  internal 
repose  would  be  purchased  by  dishonourable  weaknesses.  When  the 
passions  of  a  people  have  been  strongly  aroused,  men  must  make  up 
their  minds  to  combat  them  if  they  cannot  give  them  employment. 
Accordingly  France  was  about  to  be  alone  agitated,  whilst  all  the  na- 
tions around  her  had  sunk  back  into  motionless  inertness.    By  a  just 
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and  memorable  expiation,  she  was  condemned  for  a  long  time  to  come 
to  trouble  that  gloomy  silence  she  had  suffered  to  be  established  around 
her;  and  the  generous  passions  which  were  everywhere  driven  back, 
were  about  in  some  sort  to  recoil  on  her  and  be  converted  into  tumult 
and  civil  war.  I  will  narrate  these  woes,  these  disorders;  and  it  is  my 
sincere  desire  not  to  mingle  too  much  bitterness  with  the  recital  of 
these  sufferings  and  humiliations  of  my  country;  for  the  historian's 
duties  are  austere,  and  it  is  imperative  on  him  that  he  preserve  an  un- 
impassioned  rectitude  of  judgment. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Abroad,  the  French  goTernment  had  accomplished  its  task,  and  all 
thai  was  left  for  France  was  to  crawl  through  the  changing  scenes  of 
the  obscure  part  which  had  been  assigned  it  on  the  stage  of  the  world ; 
but  at  home,  ministers  had  sown  the  seeds  of  a  terrific  struggle,  through 
the  disgust  inspired  by  the  systematic  subserviency  of  their  foreign 
policy,  whilst  the  unfinished  constitution  had  yet  to  brave  the  storms 
of  public  discussion ;  and  all  were  conscious  that  the  most  serious  dif- 
ficulty of  the  government  would  be  to  secure  its  own  eiistence. 

A  year  had  slipped  away  before  the  legitimatists  had  recovered  from 
their  stupor.  The  time,  however,  seemed  to  have  arrived  for  their 
resuming  the  direction  of  public  opinion ;  to  which  they  were  alike 
encouraged  by  the  vacillation  of  the  party  in  power,  alternately  truc- 
kling and  threatening,  by  the  increasing  suffering  and  discontent  of  the 
people—- a  discontent  exasperated  by  the  recollection  of  their  recent 
triumph,  by  the  disgraces  heaped  upon  the  country,  and  its  subjection 
to  the  caprices  of  the  foreigner  through  the  very  extent  of  the  conces- 
sions made  him.  Besides,  tne  legitimatist  party  was  rich,  and  supported 
by  the  clergy ;  and  might  look  to  be  backed  in  their  boldest  under- 
takings by  the  enthusiasts  of  the  south,  the  gentry  of  the  west,  and  the 
indomitable  and  faithful  peasants  of  La  Vendue.  But  the  party  wanted 
leaders. 

A  prey  to  the  feverish  excitability  and  loneliness  of  heart  which  are 
the  canker  of  genius,  M.  De  Chateaubriand  loathed  mankind  and  the 
age,  and  groaned  beneath  the  burden  of  an  existence  which  seemed 
glorious  and  enviable  to  all  others.  I  often  saw  him  at*  this  period  of 
his  life,  and  was  gready  struck  with  the  utter  prostration  of  spirits  under 
>  which  he  appeared  to  labour.  A  sense  of  inward  bitterness  mingled 
with  the  kindly  expression  of  his  countenance ;  he  smiled  with  an 
eflroi%  and  then  sadly ;  whilst  the  deep  and  faltering  accents  of  his 
voice  spoke  the  trouble  of  his  mind,  and  his  conversation  was  despond- 
ing in  the  extreme.  Nor  was  this  to  be  wondered  at.  Of  all  that  had 
once  been  to  him  objects  of  desire,  of  hope,  or  of  belief,  not  a  vestige 
remained ;  and  he  vainly  sought  to  find  food  for  his  enthusiasm,  or  in- 
spiration for  his  genius,  in  the  relics  of  the  mighty  wreck  which  he 
had  survived.     With  the  ruin  of  the  nobility,  the  humiliation  of  die 
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crown,  the  degradation  of  religion,  and  the  loss  of  liberty,  the  enchant- 
ment which  had  coloured  his  ezbtence  was  broken./  His  chivalrous 
sympathies  were  outraged;  and  \ie  felt  his  occupation  as  a  high-born 
gentleman  and  as  a  poet,  gone.  The  only  solaces  for  his  wounded 
spirit  were  wanting.  He  required  brilliant  scenes,  noble  friendships, 
or  ennobling  enmities ;  whilst  all  that  remained  of  the  dreadful  or  heroie 
spectacles  enacted  before  his  eyes  by  a  terror-struck  or  an  admiring 
world,  were  some  reminiscences  that  were  laughed  to  scorn.  There 
are  epochs  when  the  pride  of  strong-minded  men  can  wrest  satisfaction 
out  of  suffering,  when  they  will  court  danger  with  a  kind  of  fearful 
joy,  and  find  a  consolation  for  anguish  in  hatred :  such  epochs  were 
the  Revolution  and  the  Empire  to  M.  De  Chateaubriand.  The  age 
had  since  become  narrow  and  coarse ;  calculation  had  replaced  impulse ; 
the  grave  cares  of  government  were  frittered  on  the  wretched  details  of 
office;  sympathy  was  made  matter  of  calculation,  dislike  gave  way  to 
cunning,  and  so  dwarfish  had  all  become,  that  one  could  not  even  hate 
with  credit  to  one's  self.  AAer  the  victory  gained  in  Jnly  over  the  crown 
and  the  nobles,  what  part  was  there  left  for  Chateaubriand  to  sustain  ? 
That  of  a  partisan  7  He  was  unfit  for  it.  His  was  a  disposition  which 
could  not  submit  to  the  drudgery  of  petty  details,  nor  satisfy  the  ia- 
icassant  calls  of  business.  He  could  make  laige  sacnfiees  and  riae 
equal  to  great  emergencies;  but  could  neither  stoop  to  use  vile  inatni- 
ments,  nor  to  tralBc  with  human  feelings.  So  far,  indeed,  his  friends 
adviitted  his  disqualifications  for  active  life.  But  his  enemies  went 
further.  They  refused  to  see  in  him  any  of  the  qualities  of  the  statea- 
jnaot  and  recalled  the  course  of  his  public  career*— his  haughtiness  and 
literary  reveries  when  at  the  head  of  affairs ;  his  contemptuous  indo- 
ience  whilst  the  jcourt  was  intriguing  around  him;  the  embassies  which 
he  would  have  undertaken  as  so  many  pious  pilgrimages;  his  conieoipt 
jor  the  commott*place  routine  of  duty,  and  his  predilection  for  display ; 
and  his  lavish  expenditure,  for  even  his  own  fortune  he  had  wasted  with 
tfie  philosophy  of!  a  poet  and  the  haughty  indifference  of  a  magnifico.  It 
is  tr«e  that,  viewiug  tka  matter  on  its  poetic  side,  M.  De  Chateaubriand 
would  willing)iy  have  undert^en  the  leadership.  He  would  have  de- 
lighed  to  climb  so  as  to  overlook  society,  and,  enlarging  his  sphere  of  men- 
tal vision,  to  employ  the  opportunity  to  witch  mankind  by  imprintioig  on 
a^chsoeial  moveineat  the  impress  of  his  own  poetic  conceptions.  Nor 
need  this  provoke  a  smile.  They  alone  mould  a  nation's  destinies,  who 
soar«salf-au0tainad«  above  the  cofnmon-plaoes  of  the  million.  This  was 
no  secret  to  Napoleon*  who  begniled  his  hurried  intervals  of  Insure  by 
the  reading  of  Ossian ;  and  who  owed  to  the  poetry  of  his  concepUone, 
acts,  and  iangua^,  much  4if  that  marvellous  ascendancy  over  his  iel- 
iow-mettt  which  testified  the  greatness  4»f  his  earthly  mission  far  more 
.dearly  than  bis  victories.  It  was  not  Chateauhriaad^s  faults  as  a  stales- 
man  which  stood  in  his  w^y,  but  his  deficiency  as  a  partisan ;  for  party 
self-love  is  only  equalled  by  party  ii^catitude.  Party  ever  desires  to 
find  a  slave  in  the  very  leader  whom  it  has  emulously  chosen,  and  im- 
periously rules  the  chief  it  seen»s  to  obey.  The  zealot  partisans  of 
the  old  dynasty  had  never  foigiv^n  Chateaubriand's  haying  been  mo- 
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mentarily  dazzled  with  the  glory  of  Bonaparte,  on  his  wavering  until 
decided  by  the  death  of  the  Duke  D'Enghien  to  deadliest  hatred  of  his 
murderer ;  still  less  could  they  overlook  his  defence  of  the  liberty  of 
the  press,  and  his  share  in  the  glorious  three  days.  Thus,  a  man 
whose  imagination  inclined'  him  to  delight  in  the  wondrous,  who  was 
gifted  with  rare  and  various  endowments,  and  who  was  susceptible  of 
every  noble  impression,  was  reproached  for  not  having  remained  in- 
sensible to  the  fascinations  of  glory  and  the  triumphs  of  liberty.  But 
it  is  not  the  first  time  we  have  had  occasion  to  remark  that  party  is  a 
despot  not  to  be  braved  with  impunity.  To  guide  it  requires  a  blind 
and  ignorant  fanaticism  or  a  servile  ambition.  Seek  to  enlighten,  you 
repulse  it ;  ask  it  to  be  just,  you  become  the  object  of  its  suspicion ; 
serve  it  despite  of  itself,  and  you  exasperate  it.  Such  were  the  chief 
causes  which  consigned  M.  De  Chateaubriand  to  a  compulsory  inac- 
tivity. Such  is  the  age  in  which  one  is  forced  to  explain  why  genius 
is  sUent,  and  power  powerless ! 

As  for  M.  Berryer,  where  was  the  party  which  would  not  have  ex- 
ulted in  having  him  for  its  leader  ?  In  whom  could  be  found  combined 
more  varied  elements  of  success,  uniting,  as  he  did,  indefatigable  activity 
with  singular  discernment,  an  extraordinary  power  of  accommodating 
himself  to  the  most  embarrassing  situations,  with  an  inexhaustible  com- 
mand of  resources,  graces  of  language  and  manner,  which  could  disarm 
the  bitterest  hatred,  and  a  genius  which  poured  itself  forth  on  all  things, 
and  drew  all  to  itself.  Never,  either,  had  any  man  swayed  so  absolutely 
the  passions  of  his  hearere,  or  reigned  so  despotically  through  the  magic 
of  eloquence.  There  were  tiroes  in  which  Mirabeau  seemed  to  revive 
in  him;  yet  M.  Berryer  was  powerless  to  aid  the  legitimatist  party,  to 
which  he  had  devoted  himself;  firatly,  because  he  wanted  faith  in  his 
political  creed  ;  secondly,  because  his  finest  talents  were  shaped  by  the 
feelings  and  habits  of  an  artistic  mind.  Plebeian  by  birth  and  education, 
he  had  made  himself  known  just  as  the  aristocracy  had  resumed  the 
reins  of  power  in  France,  was  felt  to  be  essential  to  it,  and  was  wel- 
comed, never  to  be  parted  with,  on  the  self-abasing  but  prudent  principle 
common  to  all  aristocracies— «  principle  which,  in  England,  has  placed 
a  class  whose  birthright  is  pride  at  the  beck  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the 
son  of  a  cotton-manufacturer  who  was  made  a  baronet  by  Pitt;  of  Lord 
Lyndhunt,  a  painter's  son ;  and  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  sprung 
from  a  race  of  Irish  citizens.  Ushered  into  and  courted  in  a  new  world 
of  grace,  perfume,  and  harmony,  smiling  faces,  honeyed  words,  and  all 
the  elegances  and  witcheries  of  life,  there  is  no  denying  that  M.  Berryer 
swallowed  the  gilded  bait,  and  sufiered  himself  to  be  inextricably  caught. 
He  had  panted  for  the  favour  of  courtly  circles :  it  had  inspired  his 
'  finest  bursts  of  eloquence,  had  stamped  his  success,  had  opened  to  him 
a  vista  of  pleasures ;  and,  transported  with  the  means  thus  gained  of 
blending  dissipation  with  business — for  he  was  not  one  who  cared  to 
husband  his  powers— he  had  insensibly,  but  irrevocably,  pledged  him- 
self. Such,  at  least,  is  the  portrait  drawn  by  his  enemies ;  and  how 
else  explain  his  having  made  himself  the  bondslave  of  a  monarchy 
whose  faults  he  vainly  deplored,  and  of  a  nobility  with  whose  obstinate 
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prejudices  he  could  have  no  sympathy — ^he,  a  man  of  the  people,  clear- 
sighted,  bold,  manly  in  manner,  and  democratic  in  feeling?  Thus  M. 
Berryer  likewise  stood  alone  amidst  his  party,  since  he  openly  professed 
tolerance,  behaved  to  the  republicans  with  such  winning  delicacy,  that 
some  of  them  flattered  themselves  they  had  his  friendship,  was  accessi- 
ble, agreeable,  or  useful  to  all,  and  did  not  hesitate,  in  his  place  in  the 
Chamber,  to  pay  homage  to  whatever  was  truly  great,  whether  animated 
by  the  recollection  of  his  country's  struggles  for  freedom,  or  at  the 
image  of  France  saved  by  the  republic,  into  those  bursts  of  enthusiasm 
which  shake  an  auditory.  Never  did  he  appear  to  more  advantage  than 
when,  casting  off  the  chains  of  his  party,  he  stood  forth  in  the  tribune* 
spoke  of  national  honour  betrayed,  a  people  humiliated,  and  gave  him- 
self up  to  the  inspiration  of  the  moment.  His  flashing  eye,  the  air  of 
haughty  defiance  with  which  he  tossed  back'.his  head,  the  starding  tones 
of  his  sonorous  voice,  the  action,  alternately  majestic  or  threatening, 
with  which  his  gesture  filled  up  the  meaning  of  his  discourse,  formed 
a  perfect  picture,  and  the  whole  assembly  would  arise  in  involuntary 
transport.  Next  day,  too,  the  party  upon  whom  his  triumph  reflected 
its  brightness,  durst  hardly  whisper  iui  dissatisfaction  with  his  vagrant 
fancies.  Still,  these  ephemeral  triumphs  were  all  which  M.  Berryer 
could  achieve.  Men  hurried  to  hear  him,  to  be  moved,  and  to  forget 
Strange  orator,  who  exercised  no  real  influence,  although  every  prepos- 
session was  in  his  favour,  and  who,  in  his  futile  omnipotence,  played 
with  men's  passions,  but  could  not  direct  them. 

M.  Villele  appeared  to  stand  aloof.     Messieurs  de  Fitzjames,  Hyde 
de  Neuville,  de  Martignac,  and  de  Noailles,  enjoyed  a  reputation  which 
they  turned  to  no  account,  and  left  the  fortunes  of  their  party  to  chance. 
But  the  weakness  of  the  party  really  sprang  from  its  own  want  of  en- 
thusiasm.    Change  was  neither  essential  to  it,  nor  desirable  to  its  lead- 
ing men.     To  begin  a  revolution  in  such  a  state  of  things,  was  to  anti- 
cipate defeat.     What  could  the  heads  of  the  party  hope  for  more  than 
they  enjoyed  at  the  hands  of  the  new  government?     Property  was 
respected,  birth  honoured,  the  past  treated  with  delicate  reserve,  and 
ancestral  recollections  flattered  rather  than  discouraged.     What  had  a 
man,  like  M.  Berryer,  to  whom  the  defeat  of  his  party  had  brought  no 
diminution  of  fame,  reputation,  pleasure,  or  luxury,  to  hope  for  even 
from  the  possession  of  power,  which  always  brings  its  own  bitters  along 
with  it  ?  or  how  colild  its  attainment  be  worth  his  risking  the  hazard  of 
the  die  ?     Bitter  hatreds  and  aspiring  hopes  are  the  material  of  revolu- 
tions, and  the  legitimatists  had  liule  to  hope,  although  they  had  no  lack  of 
hate.     Among  them,  however,  were  some  youthful  spirits,  who  burned 
for  action;  and  whom  the  ironic  cry,  "  Where  were  you  during  the 
three   days?"   maddened   to   wrestle,   sword  in    hand,  with   circum- 
stances which  they  felt  less  keenly  than  reproach.     Their  warlike 
aspirations  were  flattered  by  the  beauties  of  the  former  court,  who 
longed  to  govern  a  kingdom  with  a  flirt  of  their  fan,  and  were  mortified 
past  endurance  at  having  been  jostled  out  of  their  places  by  city  dames. 
It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  factitious  passions  and  of  the  idle  chat  of 
coteries,  that  the  train  was  laid  which  was  to  convulse  France.     MaoTw 
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indeed,  saw  but  a  romance  in  an  attempt  which  was  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  civil  war.  Such  is  the  cruel  pride  of  the  great  of  this  earth* 
who  turn  the  very  miseries  of  the  people  into  a  source  of  sacrilegious 
amusement. 

All  know  the  history  of  La  Vendee  during  the  Republic,  and  are 
familiar  with  the  heroic  deeds  inspired  by  love  and  religion,  of  the 
peasant-soldiery  of  Cathelineau,  La  Rochejacquelin,  and  Lescure.  To 
this  quarter,  so  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  loyal  devotion,  the  royalists* 
who  were  again  about  to  try  the  chance  of  arms,  naturally  directed  their 
attention.  In  fact,  geographically  considered,  the  departments  L'Ouest, 
Bretagne  and  La  Vendee  seemed  marked  out  by  nature  as  a  stage  for 
civil  war.  The  country  is  intersected  by  cross-roads  and  by-paths, 
where  death  awaits  the  soldier  who  wanders  from  his  ranks.  The 
roads  are  bordered  by  steep  banks,  topped  with  hedges,  behind  which, 
when  danger  is  at  hand,  a  host  of  silent,  invi8ible,.and  inevitable  foemen 
betake  themselves;  and  vlast  are  the  resources  afforded  to  a  band  of  re- 
solute partisans  by  the  wild  and  broken  characters  of  the  soil,  in  parts 
densely  wooded ;  near  the  coast,  cut  by  canals  and  marshes  hidden  by 
thick  and  matted  rushes ;  and  elsewhere  stretching  into  immense  plains, 
covered  with  broom,  which  grows  to  the  height  of  a  man.  The  en- 
closures, too,  which,  at  short  intervals,  separate  the  farms,  have  only 
one  place  of  entrance  and  of  exit,  which  is  carefully  masked  over,  and 
which,  being  known  to  the  inhabitsnts  alone,  affords  them  an  easy 
means  of  falling  suddenly  on  an  enemy,  overwhelming  him,  and  dis- 
appearing. 

Such  was  the  country  which  the  Convention  had  taken  upon  it  to 
subdue.  It  was  inhabited  by  a  simple,  energetic,  and  pious  people, 
living  on  the  produce  of  their  flocks  which  they  divided  with  their 
seigneurs,  to  whose  patriarchal  authority  they  had  ever  looked  up,  and 
which  satisfied  their  desires  no  less  than  their  wants.  Their  priests 
were  held  in  especial  reverence  by  this  primitive,  crude  and  somewhat 
bigoted  race.  Buried  in  the  solitude  of  their  wolds  and  heaths,  they 
were  unconscious  of  the  uproar  raised  around  them  by  an  infidel  age: 
and  whilst  every  received  notion  had  been  shaken  or  overturned  in  the 
west  of  France,  prescriptive  usages  remained  with  them  intact,  cherished 
both  by  hereditary  feelings  and  legendary  gossip.  The  Revolution  ful- 
filling its  destiny,  resolved  to  force  La  Vendee  into  that  great  plan  of 
unity,  our  knowledge  of  which  is  limited  to  its  violences,  but  whose 
benefits  will  be  recognised  by  posterity.  All  know  what  then  took 
place.  These  peasants,  whose  greatest  dread  was  to  be  compelled  to 
serve  in  the  army,  displayed  in  defence  of  their  customs  a  warlike 
heroism,  unequalled  save  by  that  of  the  blues,  their  opponents.  They 
rushed  to  the  chdteaux  and  forced  the  gentry  to  put  themselves  at  their 
head  ;  whilst  the  latter,  in  their  turn,  would  share  the  command  with  a 
game-keeper,  and  absolutely  chose  a  carrier  commander-in-chief.  Then 
began  the  war,  a  war  without  its  fellow,  in  which  peasants,  tumnltu- 
ously  assembled,  stood  their  ground  against  large,  brave  and  disciplined 
armies,  whose  sombre  enthusiasm  had  long  been  the  terror  of  Europe. 
Thus  was  it  fated  that  the  power  of  prescriptive  usage  should  exhiKt 
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its  greatest  strength  whilst  change  was  working  its  wildest  wonders; 
and  certainly  one  of  the  not  least  touching  or  least  philosophical  spec- 
tacles of  the  age,  was  that  of  these  crowds  of  poor  countrymen  throw- 
ing themselves  on  the  republican  cannon  whilst  making  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  or,  after  some  hardly  won  victory,  falling  on  their  knees  on  the 
field  of  battle,  in  the  mid^t  of  their  slaughtc^  kinsmen,  to  return 
thanks  to  the  God  whom  their  fathers  had  worshipped. 
.  But  they  who  judged  by  the  past  of  what  might  be  expected  from 
La  Vendee  in  1831,  miscalculated  sadly.  An  interval  of  thirty  years 
is  too  short  a  breathing-space  to  allow  of  the  renewal  of  so  romantic  a 
struggle  as  that  begun  by  Cathelineau,  and  ended  by  Georges  Cadou- 
dal.  Georges,  the  miller's  son,  the  brave,  the  loyal,  the  devoted,  but 
also  the  inflexible,  and  relentlessly  unforgiving,  had  worn  out  the  West 
by  the  chauannerie  of  which  he  was  both  the  hero  and  the  victim. 
On  his  death,  Napoleon  had  disarmed  La  Vendfe  by  his  clemency ; 
and  he  reduced  it  to  submission  by  the  irresistible  ascendancy  of  his 
genius. ,  Borne  over  the  world  in  the  ranks  of  the  conquering  armies 
of  the  Empire,  such  of  the  Vend^ans  as  had  survived  the  carnage, 
returned  to  their  firesides,  missionaries  as  it  were  of  new  ideas.  A 
change,  too,  had  come  over  their  country  through  the  progress  of 
trade  and  the  sale  of  the  national  property  ;  which  had  introduced  into 
it  a  class  of  men  whose  only  desire  was  quiet,  and  only  religion  in- 
terest. The  ingratitude  of  the  Restoration  forwarded  the  work  began 
by  the  cosmopolitan  and  conquering  system  of  Bonaparte.  Forgotten, 
insuliedi  and  the  prey  of  calumnies  which  were  eagerly  circulated  by 
the  courtiers,  the  sons  of  the  numerous  royalists  who  had  died  for  the 
Bourbons '  had  a  leisure  of  fifteen  years  to  learU,  in  the  bitterness  of 
want,  the  worth*  of  kings  and  princes ;  in  whose  selfish  estimate  a 
subject's  devotion  is  but  a  part  of  tlieir  revenue. 

Yet,  all  things  taken  into  account,  an  insurrection  was  still  possible 
in  La  Vendee.  The  mercantile  spirit  prevailed  only  in  the  towns  and 
the  districts  through  which  the  main  roads  ran ;  and  was  but  slightly 
felt  in  the  country  parts,  where  the  nobility  and  clergy  maintained  their 
old  influence.  This  influence  happened  to  be  exceedingly  dangerous, 
owing  to  a  cause  of  discontent  special  to  the  province,  and  which  pro- 
ceeded from  the  vigour — lawful  undoubtedly,  yet  only  to  be  safely  in- 
dulged in  by  a  strong  govern m en t^-^ with  which  the  malecontents  had 
been  pursued  since  1880.  Ebullitions  of  hatred  and  revolt  were  the 
consequence ;  and  the  younger  peasantry,  drawing  lots  for  the  chance, 
fled  into  the  woods,  led  a  hard  and  wandering  life,  cherished  their  resent- 
ments in  common,  and  hardened  each  other  into  deadly  discontent. 

All  danger  might  have  been  averted  by  a  wise  forbearance.  But  the 
government  agenis  forwarded  to  Paris  ridiculously  exaggerated  reports. 
Received  in  the  West  with  cold  disdain  by  the  legitimatists,  who  de- 
clined their  overtures  and  laughed  at  their  cit-like  importance,  they 
dissembled  their  wounded  self-love  under  a  pretended  zeal  for  the 
public  service,  stooped  to  petty  persecutions,  stimulated  the  government 
to  brutal  measures,  and  lighted  with  their  own  hands  the  fire  which  it 
was  their  duty  to  extinguish.     Domiciliary  visits,  by  driving  the  gentry 
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from  their  chateaux,  provided  leaders  for  an  insurrection,  which  had 
already  been  largely  supplied  with  soldiers  by  the  system  of  search 
which  had  driven  the  peasants  from  their  huts;  and  these  formed 
themselves  into  separate  hands. 

Then  appeared  a  Delaunay,  a  Diot,  a  Mathurin  Mandar ;  fearless 
adventurers  who,  equipped  with  a  musket  and  a  hunting  flask,  and 
accompanied  by  a  few  brave  and  active  followers,  attacked  alike  sol- 
diers, gendarmes,  and  the  civic  guards,  and  roamed  over  the  country, 
at  one  time  skirting  the  woods,  at  another  lurking  amidst  the  tall  broom, 
dreaded  in  the  towns,  but  cordially  welcomed  at  the  solitary  farm- 
houee. 

The  natural  sequel  of  these  partial  revolts  was  rapine.  Lawless 
men  soon  joined  the  scattered  bodies  of  royalists,  and  compromised 
and  dishonored  them  by  their  excesses.  Government  took  good  care 
to  confound  in  one  sweeping  denunciation  both  the  real  ehouant  and 
the  odious  allies,  whom  they  had  not  only  disowned,  but  had  on  several 
occasions  punished.  Rumour  soon  exaggerated  the  extent  and  amount 
of  the  disorders  committed,  and  the  most  sinister  reports  were  circu- 
lated. Fearful  tales  spread  from  mouth  to  mouth.  A  cry  for  ven- 
geance burst  from  town  and  village.  The  national  guards  assemble, 
arms  in  hand.  The  patriots  themselves,  though  hostile  to  government, 
range  themselves  on  its  side  for  security's  sake.  *'  Death  to  the  bri- 
gands !"  is  the  rallying  cry  of  the  alarmed  and  enraged  citizens,  and 
every  chouan  on  whom  they  can  lay  hands  is  butchered.  Bloody  re- 
prisals follow  the  bloody  executions,  and  swell  the  scene  of  horror. 
The  blow  is  struck  ;  the  passions  of  men  are  let  loose,  and  civil  war  is 
begun. 

It  was  at  this  fatal  crisis  that  the  Duchess  de  Berri  resolved  on  leav- 
ing Scotland,  and  on  proceeding  to  cheer  by  her  presence  the  partisans 
of  her  son.  The  resolution  was  an  accursed  one ;  for  Marie  Caroline 
did  not  launch  into  the  career  of  the  conspiracy  to  effect  some  vast 
project  of  social  reform,  or  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  people ; 
and  she  should  have  asked  herself  whether  she  was  justified  in  plung- 
ing France  into  a  long  mourning  only  to  restore  her  to  the  Duke  de 
Bordeaux,  as  you  would  a  field  to  an  owner  who  had  been  deprived 
of  it.  Yet,  with  the  prejudices  which  she  had  imbibed  from  the  cradle, 
the  Duchess  de  Berri  could  hardly  be  expected  to  see  the  criminality 
of  her  design ;  and,  besides,  her  Neapolitan  imagination  was  fired  with 
the  thought  of  her  becoming  another  Jeanne  d'Albret.  The  idea  of 
crossing  the  sea  at  the  head  of  faithful  paladins;  of  landing,  after  the 
perils  and  adventures  of  an  unexpected  voyage,  in  a  country  of  knights- 
errant;  of  eluding,  by  a  thousand  disguises,  the  vigilance  of  the  watch- 
ful enemies  through  whom  she  had  to  pass;  of  wanderitig,  a  devoted 
mother  and  banished  queen,  from  hamlet  to  hamlet,  and  chateau  to 
chateau;  of  testing  humanity,  high  and  low,  on  the  romantic  side; 
and,  at  the  end  of  a  victorious  conspiracy,  of  rearing  in  France  the 
ancient  standard  of  the  monarchy-^all  this  was  too  dazzling  not  to 
captivate  a  young,  high-spirited  woman,  bold  through  very  ignorance 
of  the  obstacles  she  had  to  surmount;  heroic  in  the  hour  of  danger, 
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througrh  levity ;  able  to  endure  all  but  ennui,  and  ready  to  lull  any 
misgivings  with  the  casuistry  of  a  mother's  love. 

Cliarles  X.  had  drawn  up  and  signed  at  Lulworth,  where  he  resided 
some  time  before  repairing  to  Holyrood,  an  act  confirmatory  of  the  ab- 
dication of  Rambouillet.  Too  rudely  tried  himself  to  indulge  in  illa- 
sory  dreams,  he  only  half-approved  the  warlike  projects  of  his  daugh- 
ter-in-law \  who  had  become,  in  (he  eyes  of  the  family,  the  mother  of 
a  king,  a  minor.  He  trembled  at  the  notion  of  this  delicate  princess's 
playing  for  the  last  stake  of  royalty  with  that  genius  of  modem  revo- 
lutions, whose  overwhelming  fatality  had  crushed .  his  aged  self,  the 
survivor  of  so  many  shipwrecks.  Nevertheless,  he  consented  to  au- 
thorise the  enterprise  of  the  daring  mother  of  Henry  V.,  and  even 
named  her  regent;  but,  more  anxious  than  wise,  he  gave  her  as  her 
counsellor  the  Duke  de  Blacas,  to  whom  he  entrusted  several  orders 
relative  to  the  exercise  of  the  regency. 

There  was  a  doubt  whether  the  duchess  should  land  in  the  west  or 
the  south ;  but  it  was  not  long  in  being  decided.  The  Vendean  royal- 
ists who  had  been  deputed  to  Holyrood,  had  displayed  a  calm  and 
qualified  devotion ;  whereas  the  deputies  from  the  south  had  exhibited 
an  enthusiastic  ardour  in  their  loyal  invitations.  Hence  it  was  settled 
that  the  duchess  should  first  repair  to  Italy,  where  she  might  concert 
her  plans  in  safety ;  and  Marseilles  was  fixed  upon  beforehand  as  the 
point  where  she  should  land  in  France. 

Marie-Caroline  set  out  then  by  way  of  Holland,  and  passing  through 
Mentz,  Tyrol,  and  Milan,  reached  Genoa.  She  travelled  under  the 
title  of  the  Countess  de  Sagana.  The  reception  which  she  experienced 
from  the  King  of  Sardinia,  Charles  Albert,  was  timid,  prudent,  and 
regulated  by  political  considerations.  He  pretended  to  be  deceived  by 
the  incognita  she  observed ;  nor  did  he  request  her  to  leave  his  do- 
minions until  remonstrated  with  by  the  French  court,  which  had  been 
apprised  of  her  arrival  by  its  consul,  and  he  softened  the  request  by 
every  mark  of  kindness  and  of  sympathy  in  private.  He  did  more ; 
since,  to  forward  an  enterprise  to  which  he  heartily  wished  success, 
although  he  durst  not  own  it,  he  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  duchess 
a  million,  which  he  had  borrowed  from  one  of  the  noblemen  of  his 
court,  under  pretence  of  paying  debts  contracted  in  his  youth. 

The  Duchess  de  Berri  withdrew  from  Genoa  into  the  dominions  of 
the  Duke  of  Modena,  who  gave  her  a  very  gracious  reception,  and 
assigned  to'  her  use  his  palace  of  Massa,  which  was  seated  about  a 
league  from  the  sea.  Here  were  laid  all  the  plans  of  the  legitimatist 
conspiracy  which  threatened  France. 

But  these  intrigues  could  not  be  kept  so  secret  that  nothing  should 
transpire.  Casimir  Perier  took  the  alarm,  and  despatched  an  emissary 
to  report  on  the  state  of  things  in  the  southern  provinces. 

The  following  was,  at  this  period,  the  state  of  the  chi^  towns  of  the 
south. 

Bordeaux  contained  nearly  twenty-two  thousand  workmen  out  of 
employ,  whom  famine  made  ready  for  revolt.  The  raw  and  manu- 
factured silks  of  Nismes  had  sustained  a  great  depreciation  in  the  mar- 
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ket;  and  from  the  inflammable  character  of  its  population,  produced 
by  the  religious  animosities  which  had  so  long  arrayed  Protestant  and 
Catholic  against  each  other,  a  commercial  crisis  was  more  formidable 
there  than  elsewhere.  Avignon  was  suffering  from  a  considerable  fall 
in  the  price  of  madder;  and  the  well-known  venality  of  a  certain  por- 
tion of  its  citizens  might  warrant  the  highest  hopes  in  the  legitimatists. 
Montpellier,  an  agricultural  town,  and  a  large  consumer  of  wine,  com- 
plained bitterly  of  the  additional  excise ;  the  remembrance  of  the  Re- 
storation was  unalHed  there  with  any  feeling  of  ill-will;  and  the  inha- 
bitants, unconverted  to  liberalism,  asked  themselves  what  benefit  they 
had  derived  from  a  revolution  based  on  liberal  ideas.  Lyons,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  south,  was  plunged  in  an  abyss  of  misery.  Politics  were 
little  thonght  of  there ;  but  the  frightful  distress  which  prevailed  amongst 
its  numerous  silk  weavers  threatened  some  horrible  catastrophe^.  Mar- 
seilles was  very  differently  circumstanced,  and  enjoyed  a  prosperity, 
which,  from  its  vicinity  to  Algiers,  enriched  by  peace,  was  likely-  to  in- 
crease* Yet  here  the  multitude  were  secretly  incited  to  insurrection 
both  by  the  clergy,  who,  despite  their  faults,  preserved  their  ascend- 
ancy, and  by  the  nobility,  who,  although  fallen,  had  not  yet  lost  all 
their  influence  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 

In  this  state  of  things,  the  enterprise  of  the  Duchess  de  Berri  was 
rather  hazardous  than  foolish.  When  the  people  of  a  country,  over 
which  the  storms  of  revolution  have  swept,  are  unhappy  and  unde- 
ceived, the  career  lies  open  to  pretenders ;  and  when  a  government 
foi^ets  to  be  paternal,  it  puts  up  the  crown  to  competition. 

But  though  the  chances  of  the  legitimatist  party  had  been  greater,  it 
could  have  turned  them  to  no  account,  for  it  was  torn  by  divisions. 

"  Why  delay,"  said  the  chivalry  of  the  Duchess  de  Berri;  '*why 
delay  throwing  down  the  gauntlet  and  challenging  this  revolution  which 
has  struck  and  which  insults  usf  France  suffers;  Europe  threatens. 
Between  the  republican  passions  which  growl  at  the  very  foot  of  his 
usurped  throne,  and  the  powers  which  desire  him  as  their  vassal  or 
hold  him  for  their  foe,  the  head  of  the  house  of  Orleans  has  no  other 
dependence  than  upon  the  toleration  of  a  sceptical  bourgeoisie,  absurdly 
jealous  of  its  dignity,  attached  to  its  chance  king  neither  by  the  sacred 
bond  of  prescriptive  usage  nor  by  that  of  hereditary  attachment,  and 
which  will  hail  us  as  its  masters,  when  on  the  day  of  victory  we  shall 
promise  it  rest,  safety,  and  security  from  all  further  shocks.  Can  there 
be  a  more  auspicious  moment  for  delivering  battle  ?  The  various  parties, 
oflTsprings  of  the  revolution,  eye  each  other,  measuring  their  respective 
strength,  and  long  to  destroy  or  be  destroyed ;  ambition  pants  for  the 
contest;  opposing  interests  jostle  in  increasing  confusion;  commerce, 
so  prosperous  three  or  four  years  since,  is  one  gigantic  bankrupt;  famine 
secures  us  the  aid  of  the  lower  classes ;  and  if  invasion  attack  our  fron- 
tiers, the  insult  will  make  the  country  ours  both  to  govern  and  to  defend  : 
— why  delay?'* 

On  the  contrary,  others  of  the  legitimatists  thought  that  haste  would 
ruin  ail ;  and  that  the  preferable  conrse  was  to  wait  for  difficulties  to 
increase  Vound  the  new  throne,  and  for  the  usurping  government  to 
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abuse  its  apparent  Tictoriea,  which,  like  those  of  Pyrrhus,  wofold  end 
in  inevitable  ruin.  They  argued  that  governments  are  the  arbiters  of 
their  own  destinies;  that  when  they  die,  they  die  by  their  own  hands; 
that  to  fight  the  battle  in  parliament  was  the  shortest  and  safest  road 
to  success ;  that  to  draw  the  sword  would  be  to  hazard  the  nUying , 
through  a  sense  of  common  danger,  all  the  enemies  of  the  former  dy- 
nasty, who  were  now  divided;  that  civil  war  would  give  birth  to  dread- 
ful animosities;  that  it  would  be  impolitio to  raise  the  throne  of  Henry  V. 
on  a  foundation  of  blood ;  that«  besides,  the  opportunities  of  the  time 
were  not  so  brilliant  as  they  appeared  to  young  minds  ;  that  ihe  South 
was  divided  by  opposing  feelings ;  that  La  Vendue,  h^d  in  check  by 
fifty  thousand  soldiers,  had  not  the  same  incentives  to  ineurreetion 
which  aroused  it  in  1702  ;  and,  finally,  that  die  fiite  of  the  monarchy 
was  not  to  be  staked  on  a  single  hazard. 

This  was  the  tenor  of  the  language  of  men  who,  like  M.  de  Pasto- 
ret,  enjoyed  ample  wealth ;  who,  like  Chateaubriand  or  Hyde  de  Neu- 
ville,  had  reputation  at  stake ;  or  who,  like  M.  de  Berryer,  feared  to 
jeopardize  a  brilliant  career.  Their  advice  to  their  party  was  evidently 
counselled  by  prudence,  and  the  loyalty  of  the  greater  number  of  them 
was  indisputable;  but  egotism  is  ever  at  the  bottom  of  the  wisdom  of 
humanity,  and  there  is  in  the  bosoms  of  us  all  a  mysterious  dictator 
who,  without  our  consciousness,  prompts  our  speech  and  rales  our 
actions.  Feelings  of  this  kind  originated  the  formation  of  royalist 
committees  in  Paris,  in  the  view  of  restraining  the  impetuosity  of  the 
loyal  provincials.  These  committees  consisted  of  the  leading  per- 
sonages of  the  party ;  and  their  expectant  policy  was  ably  supported 
in  the  Gazette  de  IVaneef  edited  by  MM.  de  Genoude  and  de  Lour- 
doucix. 

Meanwhile,  M.  de  Charette  had  arrived  in  La  Vendee  to  take  the 
conduct  of  the  ^insurrection,  by  virtue  of  the  powers  entrusted  to  him 
by  the  Duchess  de  Berru  His  first  step  was  to  summon  to  la  F^tal- 
liere,  near  Remouille,  the  leaders,  whose  countenance  was  indispensa- 
ble to  him.  The  meeting  took  place  on  the  24th  of  September,  1831 ; 
and  among  the  fourteen  present  was  the  Countess  Auguste  de  La 
Rochejacquelin.  The  discussion  was  long  and  animated.  M.  de 
Charette  began  by  laying  before  diem  the  instructions  which  he  had 
received  from  Massac,  and  which  were  couched  in  contradictory,  or, 
at  least,  in  controvertible  terms  ;  since,  on  the  one  hand,  La  Vend6e 
was  summoned  to  take  up  arms  only  in  case  of  success  in  the  South, 
of  a  republic  being  proclaimed,  or  of  foreign  invasion,  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  propriety  of  an  immediate  rising  was  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  general  ofiicers.  M.  de  Charette*s  own  opinion  was 
that  La  Vendee  should  not  wait  for  intelligence  of  the  success  of  Ma- 
dame in  the  South,  but  that  the  movement  should  be  simultaneous  in 
both  quarters;  and  this  was  the  advice,  too,  of  the  Countess  Auguste 
de  La  Rochejacquelin,  who  supported  it  with  the  eloquent  feeling  pe- 
culiar to  the  sex.  However,  the  more  guarded  opinion  prevailed; 
and  it  was  decided  by  a  majority  of  nine  to  five  that  the  Wiest  should 
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not  declare  itself  until  after  the  submission  of  the  southern  provinces, 
unless  France  should  be  invaded,  or  Paris  proclaim  a  republic. 

But  whilst  the  nobility  were  thus  discussing  the  means  of  restoring 
the  ancient  regime,  ihe  bourgeoisie  were  preparing  to  complete  their 
triumph  by  the  abolition  of  hereditary  peerage,  and  by  the  legal  pro- 
scription of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons. 

The  state  of  afiairs  was  critical ;  and  there  was  no  dominant  or  well 
defined  power  to  regulate  the  crisis.  In  the  eyes  of  the  people,  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  had  neither  the  charm  of  authority  brilliantly 
usurped,  nor  the  influence  of  an  incontestably  legitimate  power.  The 
Chamber  of  Peers  was  decried  and  powerless ;  and  the  universal  feel- 
ing was  to  deprive  it  of  its  very  principle  of  existence  by  cutting  off 
the  right  of  descent  Lastly,  royalty,  isolated  and  uneasy  at  the  sum- 
mit of  this  unsteady  social  fabric,  wanted  splendour  as  well  as  the  de- 
fences which  should  circle  a  throne. 

It  was  the  mistake  of  Louis  XL,  and  still  more  that  of  Louis  XI V., 
to  believe  that  royalty  could  support  itself  without  being  based  on  a 
powerful  aristocracy.  Now  the  monarchy  which  is  not  incorporated 
with  an  aristocratical  body,  must  either  keep  the  sword  unsheathed  for 
constant  use,  or  the  treasury  open  for  constant  corruption;  oppressive 
if  it  is  absolute,  if  under  check,  demoralising.  But  either  mode  of 
government  must  be  of  uncertain  duration ;  since,  in  the  one  case,  au- 
thority purchases  security  by  degradation,  and,  in  the  other,  it  cannot 
aggrandise  without  exhausting  itself. 

Thus  the  constitution  inflicted  by  ignorant  sophists  on  France,  in- 
volved an  impossibility ;  since  to  desire,  as  the  bourgeoisie  did,  to  com- 
bthe  a  living  monarchy  with  a  dead  aristocracy,  was  neither  more  nor 
less  than  to  want  the  head  to  live  apart  from  the  body ;  and  so  com- 
.plete  was  their  hallucination,  that  they  were  jealous  of  an  hereditary 
peerage,  that  is  to  say,  after  having  annihilated  feudalism,  they  pursued 
its  shadows. 

It  is  true  that  among  the  leaders  of  the  bourgeoisie  were  some,  and 
especially  MM.  Casimir  Perier,  Royer  CoUai^,  Guizot,  and  Thiers, 
who  did  not  adopt  the  general  feeling  with  regard  to  an  hereditary 
peerage ;  but  their  objections  were  too  inconclusive  to  have  any  weight. 
Acknowledging  the  reasonableness  of  the  overthrow  of  feudalism,  how 
could  they  prove  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  symbol  when  they  had 
consented  to  the  desuruction  of  the  substance  ? 

At  sU  events,  the  revision  of  the  twenty-third  article  of  the  charter, 
relative  to  the  constitution  of  the  peerage,  was  clamoured  for  from  every 
part  of  the  empire,  and  the  anxiety  was  universal.  Government  found 
itself  forced  to  decide,  and  Casimir  Perier  submitted  to  parliament  a 
motion,  in  proposing  which,  after  having  expatiated  on  the  advantages 
and  even  the  necessity  of  the  law  of  descent,  he  concluded  by  saying, 
*'I  move  the  abolition  of  hereditary  peerage." 

This  conelusion,  preceded  as  it  had  been  by  arguments  directed  to 
gainsay  it,  did  no  honour  to  Casimir  Perier,  and  proved  how  little  true 
courage  this  haughty  man  possessed.  To  despise  popular  applause, 
when  indemnified  by  the  flattery  of  the  richest,  most  enlightened,  and 
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most  important  body  in  the  state,  is  but  a  petty  sacrifice,  of  which  the 
most  vulgar  minds  are  capable;  but  it  is  the  mark  of  superior  natures 
to  resist,  for  the  truth's  sake,  the  allurements  of  popularity  at  the  hands 
of  the  reputed  elite  of  the  nation.  Proud  enough  to  brave  the  distant 
murmurings  of  popular  discontent,  Casimir  Perier  had  not  the  loftiness 
of  heart  to  dare  the  resentment  of  the  bourf^eoisie. 

A  committee  having  been  appointed  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  to 
examine  the  proposition  submitted  to  it,  M.  Berenger  presented  on  the 
10th  of  September  an  elabprate  report  on  the  snbject,  and  on  the  30th 
the  debate  began. 

Here,  however,  the  question  arose  whether  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
in  deciding  on  the  fate  of  the  peerage,  acted  as  a  constituent  and  sove- 
reign power,  or  whether  it  belonged  to  the  peers  to  ratify  the  supreme 
sentence  about  to  be  passed  on  them. 

Legally  and  logically  considered,  this  was  an  insurmountable  diffi- 
culty ;  since,  after  the  revolution  of  July,  the  new  government  had  con- 
stituted itself  in  violation  of  every  principle.  To  ask  the  peerage  to 
consent  to  the  loss  of  the  most  precions  of  its  privileges,  was  to  run 
the  risk  of  a  frightful  conflict  between  the  three  estates,  and  to  expose 
the  state  itself  to  a  shock.  To  do  without  the  consent  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Peers  was  to  arrogate  for  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  the  charac- 
ter of  a  constituent  assembly.  Was  it  so  ?  M.  de  Cormenin,  in  a 
celebrated  pamphlet,  proved  the  negative  with  singnlar  vigour  of  style 
and  reasoning.  **  Constitutions,'*  he  argued,  **  must  precede  laws  ;  con- 
sequently, national  assemblies  {les  eongres)  must  precede  the  forma- 
tion of  representative  bodies  {ehambre$).  Who  appoint  national 
assemblies?  The  people.  Who  choose  representative  bodies ?  The 
electors.  These  are  the  true  principles;  now  to  apply  them.  Have 
the  French  people  called  a  national  assembly?  No.  Has  a  national 
assembly  passed  the  charter  ?  No.  Who  did  then  ?  A  few  deputies. 
Who  gave  them  authority?  A  few  electors.  And  who  nominated  the 
electors— the  people  ?  No.  Whom  did  they  represents— the  people  ? 
No.  If  a  national  assembly  were  necessary  to  organize  the  charter, 
is  not  a  national  assembly  necessary  for  taking  into  consideration  a 
modification  of  the  charter?  If  the  chamber  of  1880  excused  its 
usurpation  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  by  alleging  the  necessity 
of  the  circumstances,  can  the  chamber  of  1831  advance  the  same 
necessity  ?  And  if  it  cannot,  we  do  not  ask  what  right  it  has,  but 
what  pretence.  It  is  useless  to  tell  us  that  the  electors  have  given 
it  authority.  We  grant  its  legislative,  we  deny  its  constituent  autho- 
rity. One  cannot  give  what  is  not  one's  own.  Are  the  electors  the 
people?  Are  a  hundred  thousand  citizens  thirty-three  millions  of 
men  ?" 

This  pamphlet  which  appeared  in  the  Courier  jFVafi^s,  and  in  the 
National,  had  a  powerful  effect;  and  by  replying  to  M.  de  Cormenin 
in  the  Journal  des  Debats,  MM.  Devaux  and  Keratry  only  provoked 
rejoinders  from  a  formidable  antagonist  which  served  to  shake  pubHc 
opinion. 

The  orators  who  declared  themselves  against  an  hereditary  peerage 
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were  MM.  Thourenel,  Lherbette,  Audry  de  Puyraveaii,  Marschal,  de 
Brigode,  Tardieu,  Daunou,  Bignon,  Viennet,  Eus^be  de  Salverte,  Mar- 
shal Clauzelt  Generals  Lafayette  and  Thiard,  Odilon  Barrot,  and  de 
Remnsat.  Its  champions  were  MM.  Thiers,  Guizot,Berryer,  Keratry, 
Jars,  and  Rover -Co Hard.  The  debate  lasted  many  days,  and  was  ani- 
mated and  brilliant;  yet,  nevertheless,  was  inferior  to  its  subject,  the 
vastest  which  can  occupy  the  attention  of  man. 

In  whatever  way  the  peerage  be  considered,  said  the  enemies  of  the 
hereditary  principle,  the  law  of  descent  will  be  found  to  be  useless,  dan- 
gerous, and  fatal.  Regarded  as  a  legislative  assembly,  it  ought  to  be 
protected  from  the  intrusion  of  the  ignobly-minded,  the  unpatriotic, 
and  the  untalented.  There  is  no  higher,  more  difficult,  or  more  import- 
ant function  than  that  of  framing  laws ;  and  what  madness  to  leave 
to  chance  the  care  of  providing  us  with  legislators!  Hc)w  puerile  and 
how  criminal  the  iih prudence  which  rejects  beforehand  citizens  recom- 
mended by  their  merit  alone,  and  entrust  the  control  of  our  destinies  to 
an  assembly  composed  of  the  first  comers!  Hereditary  monarchy  we 
can  understand,  since,  however  imbecile  the  king,  there  is  an  intelligent 
and  responsible  minister  to  answer  for  him.  England  was  never  more 
powerful  or  greater  than  when  Pitt  was  at  the  head  of  affairs,  although 
its  sovereign  was  bereft  of  reason ;  but  where  is  the  remedy  for  the 
inefficiency  of  an  assembly  found  unequal  to  an  emergency  ?  If  we 
regard  the  peerage  as  a  check  on  the  other  estates  of  the  kingdom,  it 
should  still  be  our  object  to  abolish  the  hereditary  principle,  which  by 
securing  it  en  independent  existence,  gives  it  a  special  interest  to  defend, 
and  so  renders  it  liable  to  the  most  dangerous  prepossessions.  The 
pride  of  man  finds  greater  satisfaction  in  originating  than  in  stopping 
a  movement ;  since  action  presupposes  liberty,  that  is  to  say,  power, 
whilst  resistance  argues  necessity,  that  is  to  say,  weakness.  Now 
what  is  true  of  an  individual  is  d  fortiori  true  of  an  assembly  of  men  ; 
and  it  is  in  the  nature  of  a  moderator  to  lose  sight  of  his  functions,  and 
to  employ  in  action  the  weapons  which  he  has  received  for  the  purpose 
of  resistance.  It  may  be  accounted  certain  that  a  power  devised  as  a 
check,  disdains  its  mission.  When  strong,  it  gives;  when  weak,  it 
follows  impulsion.  The  lessons  on  this  point  furnished  by  the  Long 
Parliament  are  all  in  all  instructive.  Could  the  House  of  Lords  check 
the  course  of  the  Commons?  It  wished  to  save  Strafford,  yet  pro- 
nounced sentence  of  death  upon  him.  It  wished  to  preserve  their  seats 
for  the  bishops,  yet  voted  for  their  exclusion.  It  desired  peace,  yet 
voted  for  civil  war.  How  vain  the  idea  of  balancing  against  each  other 
an  hereditary  chamber  and  an  elective  chamber,  in  the  hope  of  check- 
ing the  progressive  spirit  of  society :  it  is  like  placing  an  aristocracy  in 
the  bosom  of  a  republic !  Rather  let  us  recall  the  ancient  strife  between 
the  patricians  and  the  plebeians,  between  the  decrees  of  the  senate, 
which  legalized  usurpation,  and  the  edicts  of  the  people,  which  legalized 
violence;  a  strife  which  so  long  consumed  the  Roman  empire.  The 
notion  of  averting  such  a  contest  through  the  agency  of  a  monarchy, 
which  shall  mediate  between  the  two,  is  preposterous.  In  the  face  of 
an  elective  assembly,  the  interest  of  an  hereditary  monarchy  and  of  an 
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hereditary  peerage  is  identical.  At  the  best,  it  will  be  a  war  of  two 
against  one ;  and  the  result  of  our  scheming  will  have  been  but  a  com- 
plication of  disorders.  On  the  contrary,  granting  that  the  hereditary 
peerage  has  a  will  of  its  own,  how  subdue  this  will,  when  braving  at 
once  the  elective  chamber  and  the  throne,  it  shall  obstinately  stand  in 
the  way  of  desirable  innovations  ?  By  swamping  it  with  a  batch  of 
new  peers  ?  Adieu,  then,  to  all  respect  for  it  and  to  all  its  independ- 
ence :  it  merges  the  moderator  in  the  slave.  But  now  to  look  at  the 
peerage  as  a  repk'esentative  body ; — with  what,  interests,  in  -a  state  of 
society  born  of  revolutions,  can  the  principle  of  political  inheritance 
assimilate?  Are  not  fiefs  abolished?  is  not  feudalism  extinct?  is  not 
nobility,  which  no  longer  transmits  its  functions  but  only  its  titles,  for 
ever  discredited  ?  have  we  in  France,  as  in  England,  a  higher  class, 
who  have  joined  with  the  people  against  monarchical  oppression,  and 
who  have  so  acquired  a  title  to  the  respect  of  future  generations  ?  have 
we  anything  in  France  which  approximates  to  the  relations  of  patron 
to  client,  of  landlord  to  tenant  ?  An  hereditary  peerage,  then,  is  in  a 
false  position,  since  it  represents  no  national  interest,  and  keeps  alive 
the  recollections  of  that  odious  mass  of  privileges  against  which  the 
people  rose  in  1780  as  one  man.  Do  you  count  the  universal  dislike 
of  the  hereditary  peerage  which  now  exists,  of  no  moment  ?  What 
more  would  you  have  then  to  prove  its  manifest  disagreement  with  the 
tendencies,  progress,  and  manners  of  the  age  ?  Would  the  hereditary 
peerage  have  so  often  exhibited  the  spectacle  of  its  weakness,  had  it 
struck  root  in  the  nation  ?  What  did  it  do  for  Napoleon,  oom^uered  at 
Waterloo  ?  What  for  Louis  XVIII.,  when  threatened  by  the  exile  of 
Elba  ?  What  did  it  do,  on  the  20ih  of  July,  for  Charles  X.  ?  What 
has  it  been  able  to  do  for  liberty  ?  What,  the  day  after  the  0th  of 
August,  could  it  do  for  its  dignity  and  for  itself? 

We  acknowledge,  answered  the  advocates  of  the  hereditary  principle, 
that,  as  a  legislative  and  judicial  body,  the  peerage  ought  to  contain 
enlightened  men ;  but  what  else  is  the  devolving  of  the  largest  functions 
of  government  on  a  certain  number  of  great  families  than  the  founding 
of  a  practical  schoo)  for  statesmen  ?  Pitt,  the  son  of  Lord  Chatham, 
attended  the  sittings  of  parliament  from  the  age  of  fifteen,  in  order  to 
qualify  himself  to  succeed  his  father;  and,  when  twenty-three  years 
old,  Pitt  governed  his  country.  Besides,  it  does  not  follow  that  a 
chamber  of  peers  should  consist  wholly  of  eminent  men ;  in  which  case 
the  advantage  would  be  far  exceeded  by  the  dangers,  since  all  would 
aspire  to  the  first  place.  The  truly  influential  bodies  are  those  which 
consist  of  some  pre-eminent,  and  of  a  large  number  of  sensible  ftien ; 
for  the  influence  of  an  assembly  results  not  from  the  personal  merits 
of  its  members,  but  from  its  constitution,  and  the  sole  question  to  be 
solved  is,  whether  the  consequences  of  the  hereditary  principle  are 
salutary  or  the  reverse.  Now  an  obvious  good  proceeding  from  this 
principle  is,  that  it  constrains  one  of  the  estates  of  the  realm  to  aet  the 
part  of  moderator.  Want  begets  desire,  desire  tempts  to  acquisition ; 
and  an  elective  peerage  would  be  always  tempted  to  make  itself  here- 
ditary, since  that  would  be  its  want;  but  what  can  a  peerage,  raised 
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by  hereditary  rights  above  all  ambitious  longings,  diesire,  save  to  keep 
things  as  they  are  ?  It  is  asked  whether,  with  the  will  to  be  conserv- 
ative, such  a  house  would  have  the  power.  We  answer,  yes ;  a  power 
grounded  on  the  influence  of  its  independent  position,  on  the  moral 
authority  of  the  prescriptive  rights  of  which  it  is  the  depositary,  on  the 
strong  ties  of  corporate  and,  above  all,  of  family  interests.  If  it  stand 
apart  from  the  throne,  it  is  said  to  be  dangerous ;  if  ministers  can  swamp 
a  hostile  majority  by  creating  batch  upon  batch  of  peers,  it  is  pro- 
nounced servile.  But  the  power  of  creating  new  peers  is  only  danger- 
ous when  it  becomes  an  abuse;  and  our  guarantee  against  its  being 
abused,  is  the  well-understood  interest  of  the  throne  itself.  We  grant 
that  the  hereditary  peerage  may  be  denounced  by  public  opinion  as  a 
relic  of  former  privileges;  but  we  maintain  that  public  opinion  is  in  this 
case  the  victim  of  a  reckless  infatuation,  which,  in  our  capacity  of  legis- 
lators, we  should  be  guilty,  were  we  either  to  flatter  or  follow.  What 
is  privilege  but  a  permanent  violation  of  right ;  and  right  but  a  recog* 
nized  public  utility  ?  Any  other  definition  of  right  would  be  to  make 
it  a  metaphysical  abstraction,  an  empty*  word.  Now,  not  only  is  it 
useful  to  maintain  inviolate  the  hereditary  principle  of  the  peerage,  but 
it  is  necessary,  and  demanded  by  the  conditions  vital  to  every  society. 
There  are  a  thousand  diflTerent  interests  in  the  world ;  but  they  may  all 
be  reduced  to  two — movement  and  duration.  If  the  former  reigns  un- 
controlled, society  is  thrown  into  confusion ;  if  the  latter  rules  exclu- 
sively, the  social  machine  becomes  clogged  and  stops.  Hence  the 
necessity  of  a  multiple  power ;  of  borrowing  from  each  form  of  go- 
vernment the  advantages  which  are  peculiar  to  it.  Monarchies  are 
distinguished  by  eilergy  of  will ;  aristocracies  by  steadiness  of  purpose; 
democracies  by  the  greatness  of  their  passions.  Separate,  these  three 
forms  are  perishable  from  their  each  wanting  what  the  others  have ; 
united  and  combined,  they  constitute  a  government  at  once  prudent  and 
vigorous«-a  perfect  government. 

Such  were  the  arguments  advanced  on  both  sides.  But,  friends  or 
enemies  of  an  hereditary  peerage,  they  were  equally  in  the  wrong ; 
the  former,  because  they  overlooked  one  of  the  essential  conditions  of 
constitutional  government;  the  latter,  because  they  did  not  recognise 
the  radioal  vice  inherent  in  constitutional  government.  To  the  one  it 
might  be  objected  :  '*  Do  you  rightly  understand  the  sense  and  scope  of 
your  argument?  What  is  to  become  of  the  hereditary  tenure  of  the 
crown,  if  that  of  the  peerage  be  destroyed?  What!  see  you  not  that 
it  is  Essential  to  the  existence  of  royalty  to  be  surrounded  by  a  class 
who  have  the  same  interests,  or,  if  you  prefer  the  word,  the  same  privi- 
leges to  defend  ?  Does  the  right  which  you  repudiate  for  an  assembly 
of  men,  appear  to  you  less  odious  when  vested  in  an  individual  ?  Will 
he  who  makes  and  executes  the  law,  be  long  permitted  to  exercise  a 
privilege  which  you  have  refused  to  a  merely  legislative  body  ?  To 
what  does  the  responsibility  of  ministers  amount  ?  We  all  know  it  is 
only  a  chimera.  Once  a  struggle  ensues,  (he  sovereign,  when  victori- 
ous, saves  his  ministers ;  but  vanquished,  he  is  dragged  down  in  their 
fall.     Charles  X.,  notwithstanding  the  inviolability  of  his  person,  is  at 
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this  moment  an  exile.  The  punishment  of  his  ministers  only  could 
not  satiate  the  vengeance  of  his  insurgent  people.  Away,  then»  with 
these  idle  fictions,  which  are  only  fit  to  beguile  ignorant  credulity  ;  but 
which  no  further  protect  power  than  whilst  it  needs  no  protection* 
Besides,  is  not  the  inviolability  of  the  royal  person — supposing  that  it 
be  respected— after  all,  a  privilege ;  and  the  most  fantastical  of  all 
privileges,  and  the  least  easily  justifiable  by  the  common  rules  of  logic  ? 
When  you  have  once  admitted  the  principle  that  the  transmission  of 
political  functions  by  hereditary  descent  is  a  brutal  attack  on  justice, 
equality,  and  reason,  do  not  you  see  that  royalty  is  on  the  verge  of  an 
abyss,  since  you  will  have  made  it  an  exception  to  your  sacred,  su* 
preme,  and  fundamental  principle  ?  Take  it  for  a  truth,  your  system 
lands  you  in  a  republic.  Nor  is  this  all ;  what  is  to  be  the  source  of 
this  peerage  which  you  will  not  suffer  to  be  hereditary  ?  Will  you 
make  it  elective  7  Then  your  peers  are  only  doubles  of  deputies.  Is 
it  to  be  nominated  by  the  sovereign  T  Your  peers  would  b^so  many 
chamberlains.  Will  you  leave  it  in  the  king's  choice  out  of  a  list  of 
eminent  individuals  ?  In  this  case,  you  wpuld  not  have  a  mere  aristo- 
cracy of  functions,  but  what  is  far  more  ainjust  and  injurious,  one  of 
functionaries.  Would  you  prefer  an  amalgamation  of  the  elective 
principle  with  the  nomination  of  the  sovereign,  through  the  medium  of 
a  system  of  candidateships  ?  Your  hermaphrodite  chamber  of  peers 
would  be  the  reflection  of  the  rival  passions  which  it  would  have  been 
created  to  regulate,  and  would  be  the  embodiment  of  the  two  antago- 
nistic elements,  whose  fatal  development  is  sought  to  be  repressed. 
Thus,  without  hereditary  tenure,  a  peerage  is  an  impossibility.  Logi- 
cally speaking,  a  republic  and  a  single  chamber  are  the  results  of  yoiir 
system,  which  cuts  up  constitutional  government  root  and  branch.'* 

To  their  opponents,  and  to  M.  Thiers  in  particular,  the  reply  might 
be-—*'  You  are  consistent,  but  in  your  errors  only.  You  say  that  there 
are  two  opposing  interests  in  the  world — movement  and  duration. 
But  if  instead  of  being  an  evanescent  fact,  which  attests  the  infancy 
of  a  nation,  this  dualism  be  considered  as  an  essential  and  permanent 
element  of  a  state's  existence,  to  what  conclusion  are  we  led — that 
every  society  bears  within  itself  the  seeds  of  a  never-ending  and  con- 
suming struggle ;  that  war,  ^ar  without  a  truce,  is  the  law  of  the  world ; 
that,  condemned  to  pass  under  the  alternate  yoke  of  these  opposing 
interests,  nations,  by  turns  paralyzed  or  convulsed,  are  the  victims  of 
a  fatality  equally  adverse  to  perfect  security  and  steady  progression ! 
Vainly  do  you  evoke  to  reconcile  these  interests  a  power  which  you 
call  royalty;  since,  in  conformity  with  the  law  you  yourselves  lay 
down,  this  power  can  have  no  interest  which  is  not  identified,  with  one 
of  the  two.  The  intervention  of  royalty  cannot  strengthen  the  con- 
servative principle,  without  rendering  it  more  unpopular ;  and  this  is  not 
to  moderate,  but  to  complicate  the  struggle.  And  now,  if  from  the 
existence  of  two  interests  which  you  fancy  you  see  contending,  in' vir- 
tue of  the  laws  of  human  nature,  for  the  empire  of  society,  you  argue 
the  necessity  of  two  principles  contending  for  the  possession  of  power, 
what  do  you  do  ?      Why,  you  transport  from  social  into  political  ex- 
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istence  all  the  plagues  against  which  it  is  the  duty  of  a  legislator  to 
guard.  The  truth  is,  that  in  the  eyes  of  philosophy  and  of  statesmen, 
society  has  but  one  interest ;  which  may  be  defined — duration  in  move- 
ment. To  transform  into  a  law  of  humanity  a  phenomenon  which 
proceeds  solely  from  the  defects  of  a  still  imperfect  civilization,  is  to 
deny  progress,  to  blaspheme  God,  and  to  abandon  the  world  aforehand 
to  the  weak  government  of  chance.  The  simultaneous  existence  in 
the  bosom  of  nations  of  two  interests  ever  at  variance  with  each  other, 
is  a  fact,  but  it  is  also  an  evil.  Watch  it,  not  to  regulate,  but  to  destroy 
it.  As  Regards  the  advantages  peculiar  to  each  &rm  of  government, 
'such  is  their  nature,  that  to  bring  them  together,  without  altering  their 
character,  is  to  neutralize  one  by  the  other,  and.  to  pass  through  dis- 
order in  order  to  arrive  at  powerl^ssness.  Monarchies  are  distin- 
guished by  the  fruitful  energy  of  will,  only  where  that  will  is  exempt 
from  being  every  moment  discussed,  disputed,  paralyzed.  In  demo- 
cracies, thfe  greatness  of  the  passions,  which  is  their  characteristic,  soon 
degenerates  into  violence  when  opposed  by  permanent  obstacles  and 
systematic  obstinacy.  And  what  becomes  of  the  steadiness  of  purpose 
inherent  in  aristocracies,  when,  side  by  side  with  reverence  for  pre- 
scriptive usages,  contempt  for  them  is  the  spirit  of  the  national  institu- 
tions ?  Your  constitutional  government  stops  short  at  merely  approxi- 
mating the  elements  which  it  ought  to  fuse.  Now,  as  society  ought  to 
have  one  interest,  power  should  have  but  one  principle ;  and  it  is 
only  by  recognizing  the  latler's  truth  that  the  Ifirst  can  be  established. 
If  England  have  held  the  world  in  check,  and  hare  subdued  it  by  her 
merchants,  more  completely,  insolently,  and  lastingly,  than  Rome  did 
by  her  soldiery,  this  success  has  been  owing  to  the  existence  in  Eng- 
land of  one  principle  only — the  aristocratic.  Her  aristocracy  owns  the 
soil,  directs  trade,  sways  the  crown,  and  domineers  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  the  venality  which  has  been  its  work,  and  which  con- 
verts the  votes  of  the  people  into  so  many  lies,  at  its  disposal.  Hence 
in  England,  king,  lords,  and  commons,  are  really  nothing  more  than 
different  manifestations  of  the  same  principle — three  functions,  and  not 
three  powers.  Aye,  unity  in  power-^all  is  included  in  this,  if  organ- 
ized conformably  witli  the  dictates  of  prudence  and  of  justice,  all,  move- 
ment, order,  and  duration  I  To  establish  a  compound  power,  is  to 
organize  anarchy  and  regulate  chaos,*' 

The  foregoing  arguments  embrace  the  just  view  of  the  question,  and 
consequently  it  was  far  from  being  thoroughly  discussed  in  the  debates 
upon  it.  Perhaps,  however,  the  fear  of  supplying  the  spirit  of  inquiry 
with  too  formidable  weapons  was  a  check  upon  its  being  discussed  as 
profoundly  as  it  deserved.  For  instance,  they  who  eagerly  called  for 
the  abolition  of  the  hereditary  principle,  as  regarded  the  political  ma- 
chine, might  have  perceived  that  their  arguments  might  one  day  be 
turned  against  them,  and  that  they  might  be  invitied  to  abolish  it  as  re- 
garded the  social.  For  there  is  no  argument  against  the  succession 
of  political  functions  from  father  to  son,  wbicb  does  not  equally  apply 
to  property,  in  a  country  where  property  gives  an  exclusive  right  to 
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the  highest  functions,  and  where  one  can  only  become  a  deputy  by 
being  rich ! 

Not  one  of  all  these  bold  conclusions  was  seriously  entertained  by 
the  speakers  who  were,  above  all,  party  men.  The  result  was,  that 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  voted,  by  a  majority  of  S66  to  40,  the  abo- 
lition of  the  hereditary  peerage,  and  the  system  of  nomination  by  the 
king  out  of  a  legally  constituted  list  of  eminent  men  and  men  in  office. 
The  satisfaction  of  the  bourgeoisie  was  complete ;  but  its  ruin  larked 
behind  its  triumph. 

The  serious  difHculties  of  the  affair  were  soon  apparent.  T6  become 
law  it  was  necessary  that  the  decision  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
should  be  formally  ratified  and  proclaimed.  Now  here  the  knotty 
question  again  arose— -did  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  interfering  with 
the  constitution,  exercise  a  constituent  or  only  a  legislative  power? 
Was  its  decision  sovereign  and  without  appeal,  or  subject  to  the  rati- 
fication of  the  peerage?* 

Objections  and  difficulties  started  up  in  abundance  either  way. 

If  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  aspired  to  the  sovereign  power  of  a 
constituent  assembly,  where  were  its  titles  and  commission?  When, 
on  the  0th  of  August,  1830,  it  reconstructed  a  charter,  and  founded  a 
dynasty  in  a  few  hours,  it  had  at  least  imperious  necessity  and  reasons 
of  state — ^the  sophistical  warrant  for  all  usurpations— -to  urge  as  its 
authority.  But,  in  November,  1831,  was  it  allowable  for  it  capriciously 
to  assume  the  right  of  changing  the  bases  of  a  constitution  by  which 
it  acquired  its  legitimacy,  and  of  reconstructing  a  government  of  which 
it  was  itself  but  a  part?  If  it  referred  this  pretended  right  to  the  9th 
of  August,  1830,  and  to  the  time  at  which  the  revision  of  the  twenty- 
third  article  of  the  charter  had  been  decided  upon,  the  peerage  had  from 
that  moment  been  in  a  manner  suspended  !  But  then  by  what  fantas- 
tic inconsistency  had  it  been  allowed  to  continue  its  sittings.  Had 
every  projet  de  lot  been  submitted  for  fifteen  months  to  its  delibera- 
tions and  its  votes,  only  for  the  j oke's  sake  ?  The  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
then,  had  not  the  constituent  power. 

Now  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  looked  upon  itself  only  as  a  legislative 
chamber,  how  comes  it  that  it  dared  to  do  in  1830,  what  it  durst  not 
attempt  in  1831  ?  It  had  arbitrarily  created  a  king,  and  it  confessed 
itself  incompetent  arbitrarily  to  remodel  a  peerage !  The  excpse  of 
necessity  alleged  to  justify  the  crowning  of  Louis  Philippe,  was  not 
even  a  sufficient  excuse;  for  if  circumstances  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  provisional  government  immediately  after  a  revolution  has 
been  effected,  they  cannot  authorize  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
authority ;  and  the  rights  of  the  nation  remain  in  full  force  after  the 
danger  is  past. 

There  was,  therefore,  no  choice  possible  but  between  two  equally 
dangerous  and  bad  courses.  It  was  agreed  that  the  peerage  should  be 
called  on  to  decide  its  own  fate.  But  what  was  to  be  done  if  it  refused 
to  commit  an  act  of  manifest  suicide,  and  voted  for  the  maintenance 
of  its  own  hereditary  succession  ?  In  that  case  how  would  it  be  pos- 
sible to  restrain  the  host  of  passions  that  were  ready  to  burst  forth  on 
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such  a  provocation !  What  would  be  the  issae  of  a  eollision  between 
the  two  chambers  ?  A  revolution  perhaps !  Bewildered  by  the  cla- 
mours raised  oq  all  sides  around  them,  afTrighted,  wavering,  and  des- 
perate, the  ministers  resolved  at  all  costs  to  prevent  the  storm  they 
foreboded,  and  on  the  19th  of  November  appeared  a  royal  ordonnance 
creating  thirty-six  peers. 

The  intention  of  this  measure  was  obvious ;  the  ministers  wished  to 
acquire  a  majority  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers  favourable  to  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  hereditary  principle.  „  The  news  of  the  ordonnance,  how- 
ever, produced  a  terrific  explosion  of  public  feeling.  The  adversaries 
of  the  hereditary  peerage,  far  from  rejoicing  at  a  coup  d^itat  that  se- 
cured them  the  victory,  broke  out  into  imprecations  against  the  min- 
istry. Formidable  meetings  of  opposition  deputies  were  held  at  Loin- 
tier  the  restaurateur's,  and  a  protest  was  drawn  up  there,  which  Dupont 
de  I'Eure  was  commissioned  to  lay  before  the  Chamber.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  journals  breathed  passionate  exasperation.  The  enemies 
of  the  government  alleged  that,  in  subjecting  the  twenty-third  article  of 
the  charter  to  revision,  the  Chamber  of  1 830  had  suspended  the  right 
of  promotion  therein  contained;  that  the  ordonnance  of  the  20th  of 
November  was,  consequently,  but  a  cot^  d^itat  in  the  most  tyrannical 
and  insolent  sense  of  the  phrase ;  that  \\  was  an  insult  to  the  nation  to 
make  the  objects  of  its  antipathies  themselves  the  judges  of  those  feel- 
ings; that,  instead  of  overstepping  the  limits  of  the  law  in  order  to  pre- 
vent resistances  too  easy  to  foresee,  the  ministers  would  have  done 
better  not  to  encourage  those  resistances  by  pleading  the  cause  of  the 
aristocracy  at  the  very  moment  when  they  meanly  sacrificed  it;  by 
crying  up  the  hereditary  principle  at  the  very  time  they  intended  to 
destroy  it;  and  by  refusing  to  the  deputies,  now  that  an  odious  privi- 
lege was  to  be  abolished,  that  constituent  power  which  had  been  ac-. 
corded  to  them  without  an  objection  at  the  time  when  the  victorious 
but  uncertain  and  wearied  people  was  to  be  forced  under  the  yoke  of 
a  new  dynasty. 

There  was  something  uncandid  in  the  logic  of  these  complaints. 
For,  after  all,  the  means  which  the  opposition  so  vehemently  repudi- 
ated, was,  perhaps,  the  only  one  which  could  lead  without  violence  to 
the  end  they  ardently  longed  for.  But  Casimir  Perier  put  his  enemies 
in  the  right  when  he  made  bold,  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  on  the  22d 
of  November,  thus  to  characterize  the  ordonnance  of  the  20th.  *'  This 
is  not  a  simple  question  of  a  majority,  for  there  is  always  in  this  Cham- 
ber a  majority  ready  to  sanction  a  patriotic  resolution:  it  is  rather  a 
respectful  precaution  against  your  own  generosity,  which  would  have 
stamped  upon  the  resolution  of  the  Chamber  the  character  of  an  act  of 
devotedness  rather  than  that  of  a  purely  legislative  act."  So  that  a 
measure  elsewhere  represented  as  a  means  of  disarming  the  selfishness 
of  the  peerage,  was  here  exhibited  as  a  pure  homage  to  its  generosity. 
A  poor  device,  that  had  not  even  the  merit  of  a  skilful  falsehood !  A 
shameful  device,  that  compromised  alike  the  probity  of  the  minister 
and  the  dignity  of  the  man  I 

Thus  disorder  reigned  in  men's  minds,  and  in  the  conduct  of  public 
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affairs.  The  ministry  rushed  headion^r  by  the  way  of  coup9  d'etat  to 
overlbroMi  an  instimtion  it  held  to  be  necessary ;  royalty  co-operated 
without  intending  it  towards  the  ruin  of  a  peerage,  which,  without  in- 
tending it,  had  co-operated  towards  the  establishment  of  that  royalty ; 
the  opposition  complained  of  being  too  well  obeyed ;  those  who,  in 
1830,  reproached  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  with  having  all  the  auda- 
city of  usurpation,  now,  with  singular  inconsistency,  reproached  it  for 
its  scruples.  In  short  nothing  prevailed,  whether  in  the  opposition  or 
the  ministerial  camp,  but  incoherent  wishes,  contradictory  measures, 
violation  of  principles,  errors  of  judgment,  or  bad  faith,  obscurity,  con- 
fusion ;  and  the  government  of  society  fluctuated  between  anarchy  and 
▼ertigo. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  creation  of  the  thirty-six  peers,  by  modifying 
the  majority  of  the  Chamber,  condemned  it  to  suicide;  the  law  that 
abolished  the  hereditary  succession  of  the  Chamber,  and  ratified  the 
system  of  nomination  by  tlie  king  from  among  a  circle  of  notables, 
that  law,  subversive  of  the  constitutional  regime,  was  passed  in  the 
Palais  du  Luxembourg  in  the  same  shape  as  it  had  been  voted  in  the 
Palais  Bourbon,  by  a  majority  of  thirty-four.  Thirteen  peers,  among 
whom  M.  de  Fitzjames  was  one,  immediately  gave  in  their  resignation. 

But  liberalism  insisted  on  still  more.  Colonel  Bricqueville,  reviv- 
ing a  proposition  already  made  by  M.  Baude,  demanded  that  erery 
member  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons  should  be  declared  ba- 
nished for  ever  from  the  French  territory ;  that  death  should  be  the 
penalty  annexed  to  the  violation  of  this  law ;  and  that  the  sale  of  tlie 
property  belonging  to  the  exiled  family  should  be  made  obligatory 
within  a  specific  time. 

It  is  but  justice  to  the  bourgeoisie  to  state,  that  Colonel  Bricqueville's 
.motion  did  not  meet  with  unanimous  approval  on  their  part.  Many 
of  them  felt  that,  although  proposed  by  a  man  of  integrity,  such  a  law 
was  impious,  because  it  snatched  the  future  out  of  God's  hand ;  that  it 
was  unjust,  because  it  chastised  a  whole  race  for  the  crime  of  one  in- 
dividual ;  that  it  was  anti-social,  because  it  bound  the  people,  wklch 
endures,  to  resentments  that  may  pass  away;  that  it  was  useless  be- 
cause the  crime  of  conspiracy  bad  been  provided  for,  and  there  was 
blood  enough  on  the  statute  books;  that  it  was  impolitic,  because  com- 
petition between  kings  provides  a  sure  punishment  for  tyranny  afnd 
protects  liberty;  lastly,  that  it  was  opposed  to  the  very  end  it  should 
serve,  because  danger  kindles  ambition,  ennobles  even  illegitimate  de- 
sires, and  converts,  among  a  generous  people,  the  name  of  outlaw  into 
the  passport  of  a  pretender. 

Furthermore,  was  it  expedient  to  display  so  much  rancour  against  a 
Tanquished  dynasty  in  a  country  which  was  to  be  broken  in  to  the 
yoke  of  a  new  dynasty  ?  This  notion  was  very  strikingly  presented 
on  the  16th  of  November  by  M.  Pag^s  de  I'Arrifege.  "France,  the 
courtiers  tell  us,  is  renowned  among  nations  for  her  love  of  her  princes. 
History  tells  another  tale,  and  truth  belies  flattery.  It  was  the  assassi- 
nation of  the  last  Valois  that  enabled  the  first  Bourbon  to  ascend  the 
throne.     Henry  IV.  was  barbarously  murdered.     During  their  mino- 
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r'liy  Louis  XIII.  and  Louis  XIV.,  pursued  by  their  revolted  subjects, 
hardly  found  a  shelter  for  their  heads ;  the  steel  touched  the  breast  of 
Louis  XV.  Louis  XVI.  died  on  the  scaffold ;  Louis  XVII.  died  with- 
in the  bars  of  a  dungeon.  There  is  Bourbon  blood  in  the  trenches 
of  Vincennes,  and  on  the  threshold  of  the  Opera.  Louis  XVIII.  was 
twice  proscribed.  Charles  X.  has  thrice  trod  the  path  of  exile.  It  is 
not  in  a  country  that  has  beheld  at  so  near  a  view  all  the  miseries  of 
royalty,  that  an  addition  to  this  parade  of  oppression  may  be  made 
under  a  monarchical  government,  and  that  a  tyranny  not  found  in  the 
wrath  of  the  people  may  be  inscribed  in  the  acts  of  the  legislator." 

To  the  speech  of  M.  Pag^s  de  TArri^ge,  filled  throughout  with  sound 
and  elevated  considerations  of  this  kind,  M.  Eus^be  de  Salverte  could 
oppose  only  a  narrow  and  merciless  logic.  The  assembly  nevertheless) 
appeared  in  suspense,  when  M.  de  Martignac  appeared  at  the  tribune. 
His  face  wore  the  stamp  of  death,  the  seeds  of  which  it  was  thought 
he  already  carried  in  his  constitution ;  and  those  who  saw  him  ready 
to  defend  his  old  exiled  master,  remembered  the  efforts  he  had  made 
to  prevent  the  catastrophe  that  had  befallen  that  monarch.  **  Messieurs," 
he  said,  in  faint  and  touching  accents,  **  banishment  is,  in  our  laws,  a 
penalty  entailing  infamy,  pronounced  by  the  judge  after  mature  exami- 
nation, and  you  are  called  on  to  pronounce  it  beforehand  against  the 
existing  and  future  generations,  without  examination,  by  anticipation ; 
and  without  knowing  what  manner  of  man  he  will  be  whom  you  con- 
demn! One  of  your  orators  said  just  now  from  this  tribune, 'In 
France  proscription  brings  acquittal.*  Those  words  of  deep  truth 
have  pronounced  the  doom  of  your  law !  Thus,  let  a  pretender  arrive 
in  France,  and  the  authorities  will  be  warned  of  the  danger  that  may 
impend  over  the  public  security.  But  let  an  outlaw,  condemned  be- 
forehand, arrive,  and  where  will  you  find  the  man  who  will  clap  the 
executioner  on  the  shoulder,  and  say  to  him, '  Look  at  that  royal  head, 
recognise  it  and  strike  it  off?'  It  is  not  in  France  you  will  find  that 
man."  Here  the  speaker  paused,  overcome  by  his  emotion,  which 
was-ehared  by  the  assembly.  Then,  resuming  his  diacoarse,  he  related 
that  at  the  time  when  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  minister,  a  regicide, 
an  <A]tlaw,  having  been  discovered  on  that  French  soil  where  he  was 
prohibited  from  appearing,  the  ministry  far  from  causing  him  to  be 
arrested,  hastened  to  protect  his  retreat.  *'  The  old  man,"  continued 
M.  de  Martignac,  "  was  taken  care  of,  for  he  was  ill;  he  received  as- 
sistance, for  he  was  in  want ;  he  was  conveyed  with  the  tenderness 
due  to  his  years  and  his  misfortunes  to  the  frontiers.  After  this  I  gave 
an  account  of  what  I  had  done,  and  my  conduct  was  approved  of  then, 
as  it  would  be  by  you  at  this  day."  Yes  1  yes !  they  cried  from  all 
parts  of  the  Chamber;  and  the  sensation  was  profound  when  the 
orator  added,  '*  How  would  it  have  been  then  had  the  penalty  of  death 
been  in  question?  I  really  believe  I  should  not  have  spoken  of  it  to 
you !"  M.  Martignac  completed  the  effect  of  those  noble  words  by 
this  striking  image:  '*  Suppose  one  of  those  outlaws,  whom  the  motion 
before  you  would  punish,  to  come  to  France  and  seek  an  asylum  there; 
let  him  go  and  knock  at  the  door  of  the  very  author  of  this  proposi- 
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tion ;  let  that  door  be  opened,  let  the  outlaw  declare  his  name  and  enter, 
and  I  will  take  it  on  myself  to  warrant  beforehand  for  his  safety.*' 

By  such  generous  reasons  as  these  the  question  was  decided :  the 
Chamber  removed  every  penal  sanction  from  the  propositions  submitted 
to  it.  It  would  have  been  more  consistent  in  the  assembly  to  reject 
the  proposition  altogether  thaA  to  mutilate  it.  What  signifies  a  law 
that  is  but  the  declaration  of  a  fact?  But  the  ministry  was  pleased  to 
regard  this  declaration  as  a  sort  of  new  ratificatian  of  Jjouis  Philippe*s 
dynasty.  This  was  the  consideration  enforced  by  M.  Guizot,  and  with 
this  view  the  majority  voted.  For  governments  are  all  blind  and  vain 
after  the  same  fashion ;  they  all  make  bold  pretensions  to  be  immortal, 
as  if  there  was  any  thing  in  the  succession  of  ages  but  a  succession  of 
disasters,  as  if  there  was  not  a  fate  involved  in  every  succession  ;  and 
the  idea  of  death  present  in  every  phenomenon  of  life.  It  too  had 
deemed  itself  immortal,  that  republican  government  that  had  drowned 
with  the  roll  of  the  drums  the  dying  words  of  a  king  sentenced  as  the 
last  representation  of  royalty  in  France.  Napoleon,  too,  had  thought 
his  dynasty  immortal;  he  who,  that  he  might  survive  in  his  lineage, 
had  called  to  his  bed  the  daughter  of  the  Germanic  Caesars,  and  by 
that  act  of  insensate  pride  wrought  his  own  abasement  and  ruin.  And 
the  Restoration,  had  it  not  written  on  its  banners  that  eternally  deceiving 
word  perpetuity^  which  was  now  printed  in  Louis  Philippe's  Moni- 
teur?  Within  two  steps  of  that  palace  where  they  dared  to  talk  of  one 
race  for  ever  proscribed,  and  of  another  for  ever  triumphant,  stood  a 
palace  which  for  fifty  years  had  been  but  a  hostelry  for  royalties  that 
came  and  went.  This  was  notorious:  what  of  that?  The  Chamber 
voted  this  monstrous  fallacy.  '*  The  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons  is 
banished  perpetually."  And  the  kings  took  this  in  downright  earnest. 
History  is  full  of  these  examples. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  M.  Berryer  demanded,  in  the  name 
of  the  union  of  parties,  the  repeal  of  the  law  passed  in  1816  against 
Napoleon  and  his  family,  who  likewise  were  declared  perpetually  ban- 
ished. But  the  Chamber  repealed  nothing  of  that  law  of  1816,  except 
the  penal  sanction  attached  to  it  by  men  who  themselves  had  since  then 
become  proscribed  I 

Such  was  the  light  in  which  the  new  powers  displayed  themselves. 
A  royalty  had  been  erected,  and  its  sole  natural  support,  an  hereditary 
peerage,  was  taken  away  from  it.  That  royalty  had  been  declared  in- 
violable, and  pains  were  taken  to  flatter  it  by  devoting  tlie  other  royalty, 
inviolable  likewise,  to  the  execration  of  future  ages.  The  statue  of 
Napoleon  was  placed  on  the  Colonne  Vtnddme,  and  the  sea  was  for- 
bidden to  cast  any  wandering  member  of  the  Bonaparte  family  on  the 
shores  of  France.  It  was  wished  to  keep  the  people  under  the  con- 
tinued influence  of  a  monarchical  education,  and  they  were  invited  by 
those  at  the  summit  of  society  to  indulge  in  that  abiding  hatred  of  kings, 
which  is  the  boast  of  republics.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  to  what  lengtJis 
the  madness  of  pride  may  lead,  when  it  has  taken  its  place  ia  the 
coupcils  of  sovereigns. 
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CHAPTER  IL 


Whilst  Paris  was  absorbed  in  these  agitating  matters,  Lyons  was 
hatching  civil  war.  But  at  Lyons  it  was  not, as  in  Paris,  politicalques- 
tions  that  kept  roen*s  minds  alert,  and  their  passions  excited.  There 
the  evil  had  deeper  roots.  An  immense  population  vegetated  in  the 
faubourg  of  the  Croix  Rousse,  devoted  to  hard  labour,  and  to  one  that 
was  almost  fruitless  for  the  labourers.  The  workmen  in  the  silk  facto- 
ries of  Lyons  were  not  only  sufiTering  under  severe  distress,  but  were 
furthermore  treated  with  the  most  unjust  disdain.  Those  whom  they 
enriched,  affected  to  look  down  on  them  as  an  inferior  and  degraded 
race ;  the  horrible  inroads  made  on  their  youth  and  their  health  by 
their  unwholesome  dwellings,  and  the  excessive  fatiffues  of  factory 
labour,  only  furnished  another  weapon  to  scorn,  and  the  nickname 
canul  summed  up  all  the  unhappy  circumstances  of  their  lot.  What 
thoughts  must  have  busied  the  minds  of  these  pariahs  of  modem  civil- 
ization, when,  often  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  by  the  lip^ht  of  a  lamp 
burning  in  a  noisome  den,  they  plied  the  loom  for  the  idler  sleeping 
quietly  in  his  bed  ?  And  yet'their  revolt  was  to  be  the  result,  not  of 
their  will,  but  of  the  fatality  of  circumstances,  as  though  want  and 
misery  found  in  their  own  nature  some  self-sustaining  principle. 

It  is  necessary  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  manufacturing  system 
of  Lyons  in  order  to  form  an  accurate  conception  of  the  bloody  drama 
the  reader  is  about  to  peruse.  It  was  in  1831  what  it  is  at  this  day. 
1'he  silk  trade  employed  from  30,000  to  40,000  journeymen.  Above 
this  class,  having  neither  capital,  credit,  nor  fixed  domiciles,  and  that 
lived  from  hand  to  mouth,  was  that  of  the  master  weavers,  whose  num- 
bers amounted  to  8,000  or  10,000.  Each  of  these  had  four  or  five 
looms,  and  employed  journeymen  whom  they  furnished  with  imple- 
menis  and  materials,  keeping  back  to  their  own  share  half  the  wages 
paid  by  the  manufacturer.  The  manufacturers,  of  whom  there  were 
about  800;  formed  a  third  class,  intermediate  between  the  master  weav- 
ers and  those  who,  under  the  name  of  commission  ajpents,  supplied 
the  raw  material,  a  set  of  parasites  and  very  leeches  of  the  Lyonnese 
manufacture.  Thus  the  commission  agents  ground  down  the  manufac- 
turers, who  in  their  turn  squeezed  the  master  weavers;  and  the  latter 
were  forced  to  transmit  to  the  journeymen  the  oppression  entailed  on 
themselves.  Hence  arose  among  the  class,  who  had  to  bear  the  whole 
burden  of  these  accumulated  tyrannies,  that  sullen  rancour  that  fer- 
ments in  the  surcharged  heart,  until  the  hour  comes  when  it  bursts 
forth  in  a  whirlwind  of  passion. 

The  prosperity  of  the  Lyonnese  trade  had,  however,  for  a  long  time 
put  ofi*  the  evil  day.  As  long  as  they  had  work  upon  terms  not  ut- 
terly homicidal,  the  Lyonnese  journeymen  had  contented  themselves 
with  the  moderate  pittance  that  enabled  them  to  sustaih  life.*    But  a 
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blow  was  dealt  the  Lyonnese  inanufactares  by  circurostances  foreign 
and  anterior  to  the  revolution  of  July.  Numerous  silk  factories  bad 
been  established  in  Zurich,  Basle,  Berne,  and  Cologne ;  and  England 
was  gradually  emancipating;  herself  from  her  long  dependence  on  the 
products  of  the  Lyonnese  looms.  Another  still  more  active  cause  of 
ruin  to  the  journeymen  was  added  to  this.  The  number  of  manufac- 
turers in  Lyons  had  increased  very  considerably  since  18^,  and  the 

•  efiects  of  foreign  competition,  which,  after  all,  affected  only  plain 
goods,  were  augmented  by  the  disastrous  results  of  a  domestic  compe- 

^  tition  pushed  to  its  utmost  limits*  Some  manufacturers  continued  to 
enrich   themselves ;  but  the  majority,  seeing  their  profits  diminish, 

'  shifted  their  losses  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  master  weavers,  and  these 
again  transferred  a  portion  of  their  burden  on  the  journeymen.  The 
wages  of  the  intelligent  and  industrious  workman  fell  gradually  from 
between  four  and  six  francs  to  forty,  thirty-five,  twenty-five  sous*  In 
November,  1831,  the  workmen  employed  in  weaving  plain  silks  gained 
but  eighteen  sous  by  eighteen  hours  daily  labour.  Thus  the  oppres- 
sion had  descended  through  all  the  degrees  of  the  industrial  scale. 
The  unfortunate  journeymen  began  to  utter  loud  cries  of  distress  when 
they  saw  their  wives  and  children  deprived  of  their  very  bread.  The 
situation  of  the  master  weavers  themselves  was  become  most  fearful ; 
the  fall  in  prices  no  longer  allowed  them  to  defray  the  expenses  of  high 
rent,  and  the  losses  resulting  from  the  repealed  stoppages  of  their 
looms,  and  from  their  too  frequent  putting  in  and  out  of  gear.  Oom- 
pkiints  became  general ;  the  master  weavers  and  the  journeymen  made 
common  cause  in  suflTering ;  and  a  vague  confused  clamour,  that  soon 
became  articulate,  formidable,  and  immense,  arose  from  that  regioD  of 
misery  called  the  Croix  Rousse. 

Lyons  had  for  some  time  had  for  prefect,  a  man  of  address  and  skill 
in  flattering  and  managing  the  popular  passions.  M.  Bouvier  Dumou- 
lard  comprehended  at  once  that,  under  existing  circumstances,  there  was 
no  possible  middle  course  between  exterminating  the  labouring  popula- 
tion and  satisfying  its  legitimate  wants.  He  took  the  latter  course. 
Unfortunately  his  authority  in  Lyons  was  ill-secured  and  tottering.  He 
was  feebly  seconded  by  the  municipal  administration,  whose  jealousy 
had  already  caused  the  downfall  of  his  predecessor,  M .  Faulze  d' Yvoy ; 
and  what  was  still  worse,  he  had  a  personal  enemy  in  the  Lieutenant* 

'  general  Roguet.  Count  Roguet  was  a  brave  soldier,  but  he  was  no 
more.  The  complaints  of  the  working  population  of  Lyons  were,  in 
«;  his  opinion,  only  an  explosion  Of  factious  discontent ;  and  this  way  of 
thinking,  added  to  his  private  entnities,  unfitted  him  for  seconding  the 
views  of  the  civil  authorities.  Bouvier  Dumoulard  set  to  work  in  defi- 
ance of  all  these  difficulties.  Fie  strove  at  first  to  gain  the  confidence  of  . 
the  workmen  by  exhibiting  himself  as  the  champion  of  their  interests. 
They  demanded  that  a  minimum  rate  of  wages  should  be  fixed ;  the 
demand  was  a  just  one,  and  he  took  measures  to  have  it  enforced.  On 
the  11th  of  October,  1831,  the  council  of  prud^hommea  had  drawn  up 
the  following  declaration : 
«'  Considering  that  it  is  publicly  notorious  that  many  manufactureis 
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really  pay  inoidinately  low  wages*  it  is  expedient  that  a  minimum  rate 
be  established." 

Although  by  the  strangest  interrersion  of  magidterial  functions,  the 
council  of  prwThQmmes  had  assembled  at  the  call  of  the  Lieutenant- 
geneml  Roguet,  Bouvier  Dumoulard  reaoWed  to  follow  up  a  proceeding 
Slat  quite  accorded  with  his  own  views;  and  on  the  15th  he  convoked 
and  preaided  over  a  meeting  consisting  of  the  chamber  of  commerce, 
the  mayors  of  Lyons,  and  those  of  the  three  viUt'/aubaurgs.  It  was 
decided  in  that  meeting  that  the  basis  of  a  tarifFof  wages  should  be  dis- 
cussed pro  and  con  by  twenty-two  workmen  on  the  one  side,  twelve  of 
whom  had  been  ahready  delegated  by  their  comrades,  and  iwenty-two 
manufacturers  on  the  other,  who  were  selected  by  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce. 

Nothing  assuredly  could  be  more  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  jus- 
tice and  humanity.  Supposing  even  that  this  measure  was  not  legal, 
suppoatng  it  had  not  been  authorised  in  1789  by  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly, in  1798  under  the  Convention,  and  under  the  Empire  in  1811, 
was  it  not  imperatively  called  for  by  the  existing  state  of  things  T  Seve- 
ral thousand  workmen  were  proving  by  the  excess  of  their  misery  how 
much  tyranny  might  exist  under  cover  of  that  pretended  freedom  of 
pecuniary  dealings  which  the  manufactures  cried  up.  Were  the  laws 
of  humanity  to  be  violated,  and  a  civil  war  to  become  inevitable,  and 
nothing  done?  The  government  that  knov^s  not  how  to  be  arbitrary 
under  such  circumstances,  ought  to  abdicate.  One  is  unworthy  to  com- 
mand men  when  he  is  incapable  of  risking  much  for  their  safety  and 
preservation,  and  even  of  staking  his  head  upon  the  issue. 

M.  Bouvier  Dumoubrd  might  and  ought  then  to  have  fixed  the  tariff 
himself;  he  had  not  so  much  hardihood,  and  he  contented  himself  with 
bringing  the  two  partiea  together.  But  so  stnngely  erroneous  were  the 
notions  then  current  respecting  the  righu  of  commerce,  and  the  necessi- 
ty of  leaving  the  market  for  labour  free  to  find  its  natural  level,  that  the 
prefect*s  conduct,  timid  and  perfectly  legal  as  it  was,  was  vehemently 
censured  by  the  manufacturers,  and  considered  as  an  abuse  of  power. 
The  workmen  on  their  part  regarded  almost  as  a  favour  what  was  bat 
a  strict  and  necessary  execution  of  the  laws  of  justice. 

A  fresh  meeting  was  called  at  the  prefecture  on  the  21st  of  October. 
The  twenty-two  manufacturers  selected  bv  the  chamber  of  commerce, 
met  the  twelve  delegates  of  the  working  class.  But  the  manufacturers 
gave  notice  that,  having  been  nominated  by  the  authorities,  they  could 
not  underuke  to  bind  the  proceedings  of  their  brethren.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  number  of  the  workmen's  delegates  was  not  complete.  A 
third  meeting  was  therefore  appointed,  that  the  manufacturers  mi^ht 
have  time  to  nominate  their  authorized  representatives.  The  cnsis 
meanwhile  was  becoming  more  and  more  ui^ent;  crowds  of  workmen 
assembled  every  evening  in  the  streets,  and  popular  orators  went  about 
among  them  declaiming  vehemently  against  these  cruel  delays,  and 
asking  if  no  justice  was  to  be  done  to  the  working  man  until  hunger 
should  have  disabled  him  even  from  complaining.  The  25th  of  October 
.had  been  fixed  on  for  the  final  discuasian  of  tbo  tariff.    At  tan  o'clook 
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that  morning  a  strange  and  touching  spectacle  was  beheld  in  Lyons. 
An  immense  multitude  descended  silently  and  in  good  order  from  the 
heights  of  the  Croix  Rousse,  passed  through  the  city,  and  filled  the 
Place  de  Bellecour,  and  the  Place  de  k  Prefecture.  These  were  the 
starring  artisans  who  had  come  to  learn  their  fate.  They  remained 
there  some  time  without  uttering  one  cry  or  menace ;  their  hands  were 
armed  neither  with  guns,  nor  swords,  nor  even  sticks;  only  a  tricdour 
flag  waved  above  their  heads,  and  their  leaders  carried  slender  wands 
to  distinguish  them  and  enable  them  to  maintain  order. 

Pacific  as  was  this  demonstration,  Bouvier  Dumoulard  was  afraid  it 
would  give  occasion  to  calumny.  Going  down,  therefore,  among  the 
workmen  in  his  oflicial  costume,  he  represented  to  them  how  necessary 
it  was  that  the  tarifi^  should  not  appear  to  have  been  extorted  by  violence, 
and  he  ended  by  declaring  that  the  meeting  should  not  proceed  to  busi- 
ness until  they  had  withdrawn.  Shouts  of  Vive  le  Prtfei  were  raised, 
and  that  people  of  paupers  returned  to  its  quarters  with  slow  steps, 
in  good  order,  through  the  midst  of  the  other  people  mute  with  aston* 
ishment. 

The  discussion  began  between  the  delegates  on  either  side  upon  the 
crying  abuses  that  had  crept  into  the  manufacturing  business,  but  par- 
ticularly on  the  drawing  up  of  the  tarifi*,  and  such  was  the  moderation 
of  the  workmen,  that  the  rate  of  pay  for  what  are  called  /anc^«,  for 
which  the  employers  had  consented  twelve  days  before  to  give  eight 
sous,  was  reduced  one-eighth  in  favour  of  the  manufacturers.  The  tariff 
was  signed  on  behalf  of  both  parties,  and  the  council  of  prud^hommeM 
was  charged  with  the  task  of  seeing  to  its  execution ;  and  one  day  in 
every  week  was  appointed  for  hearing  the  complaints  to  which  bad 
faith  might  possibly  give  occasion.        ' 

Lyons  was  deeply  afiected  bv  this  great  news.  The  workmen  gave 
loose  to  their  joy,  illuminated  their  houses,  and  testified  their  enthusi- 
asm by  keeping  up  the  song  and  the  dance  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
night. 

Moreover,  so  little  disposed  were  they  to  follow  up  this  first  success, 
that  their  twenty-two  delegates  ofiered  to  resign.  But  M.  Bouvier 
Dumoulard  vehemently  persuaded  them  to  withdraw  the  ofier,  either 
in  the  view  of  creating  a  permanent  barrier  against  the  bad  feeling  of 
the  manufacturers,  or  that,  fearing  some  sudden  change,  he  wished  to 
secure  a  party  within  the  working  class  itself. 

However  this  be,  the  agitation  was  transferred  from  the  camp  of  the 
workmen  to  that  of  the  masters.  Amon?  the  latter  were  some  honest 
and  enlightened  men,  who  were  sincerely  glad  of  the  tariff,  and  also 
regarded  it  as  a  necessary  restraint  on  the  avidity  of  some  large  specu- 
lators, and  as  a  certain  means  of  modifying  the  disastrous  results  of  { 
competition.  But  these  were  the  feelings  of  the  smaller  number,  and 
no  sooner  was  the  passing  of  a  new  tariff  known,  than  the  rage  of  the 
majority  of  the  manufacturers  burst  out  in  threats  and  reproaches. 
"What  intolerable  tyranny!'*  was  their  angry  cry.  "We  are  told 
that  our  delegates  gave  their  consent;  but  it  was  extorted  by  fear. 
Besides,  by  whom  were  they  delegated?    By  a  meeting  at  which 
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many  of  ns  refused  to  be  present.  And,  after  all,  what  is  the  tariS* 
but  an  outrageous  attack  on  the  freedom  of  business  ?  What  security 
can  we  expect  for  the  future,  if  such  interference  with  industry,  and 
such  ready  support  to  the  turbulent  demands  of  our  workmen,  be  allow- 
able?*' They  exasperated  each  other's  passions  by  conversations  of 
this  kind  ;  and  some  refused  compliance  with  the  tariffl  The  recusants 
were  adjudged  to  be  in  the  wrong  by  the  prtiWhommes;  and  the  irri- 
tation increased  daily.  At  length,  about  the  10th  of  November,  a  hun- 
dred and  four  manufacturers  met  and  signed  a  memorial  in  which  they 
entered  an  energetic  protest  against  the  tariflT,  and  complained  of  the 
unjust  demands  of  the  workmen  who,  according  to  tbem,  asked  for 
unreasonable  wages  only  because  they  had  accustomed  themselves  to 
artifidai  wants.  Threatening  reports  spread  through  the  city ;  even 
M.  Bouvier  Dumoulard  was  intimidated ;  and  on  the  17th  of  Novem- 
ber, a  letter  of  his  was  read  in  the  council  of  prud* hommes  containing 
a  passage  to  the  efiect  that  the  tariff  having  never  had  the  force  of  a 
law,  was  obligatory  on  no  one,  and  could  at  the  most  be  binding  in 
honour  as  a  1»sis  for  agreements  between  master  and  workmen.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  rumour  ran  that  the  minister  for  commercial  affairs 
had  expressed  his  approbation  both  of  the  tariff  and  of  the  conduct  of 
the  prefect,  at  a  meeting  of  the  deputies  for  the  departmefit  of  the 
Rhone,  summoned  by  him  at  Paris.  At  the  same  time,  no  means  were 
left  untried  to  urge  on  the  civil  powers  to  harsh  measures.  Lieutenant- 
general  Roguet  desired  the  Jaws  respecting  public  meetings  to  be  pla- 
carded, in  order  to  hinder  the  workmen  from  making  a  manifestation 
similar  to  that  of  the  26th  of  October.  The  troops  of  the  line  were 
kept  in  barracks  for  a  week«  half  of  the  men  sleeping  ready  dressed; 
and  double  sentries  were  posted,  drafts  being  made  for  that  purpose 
out  of  the  1st  legion  of  national  guards,  which  consisted  exclusively  of 
manufacturers. 

This  was  more  than  enough  to  give  the, alarm  to  the  workmen. 
The  tariff  was  repeatedly  violated ;  the  council  of  prud* hommes  retract- 
ing its  first  decisions,  declined  condemning  those  who  broke  its  solemn 
promises;  and,  thus  pushed,  the  unhappy  weavers  resolved  to  abstain 
from  work  for  a  week,  and  to  parade  daily  through  the  city  in  a  peace- 
ful and  orderly  manner,  agreeing  to  show  every  sign  of  respect  as 
they  passed  to  those  manufactun^rs  who  had  proved  themselves  just 
and  liberal. 

But  this  moderation  served  to  flatter  the  pride  of  their  enemies,  and 
to  provoke  contemptuous  taunts.  One  day  a  manufacturer  received 
his  workmen  with  pistols  on  his  table.  Another  went  so  far  as  to  say, 
*'  If  they  have  no  bread  in  their  bellies,  we  will  fill  them  with  bayo- 
nets."    The  storm  lowered;  it  was  inevitable. 

A  review  of  the  national  guard  had  been  fixed  to  take  place  on  the 
20th  of  November,  in  the  Place  Bellecour,  before  General  Ordonneau ; 
and  this  review  served  to  draw  together,  and  bring  into  play  all  the 
elements  of  discord  which  existed  in  the  bosoms  of  the  people  of  Lyons. 

At  this  time  the  national  guards  of  Lyons  did  not  dress  uniformly. 
The  richy  who  had  mounted  the  new  clothing  immediately  after  the 
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revolution  of  July,  wore  the  uniform  of  the  Restoralioo.  The  poorer, 
that  is  to  say  the  master  weavers  {chefs  d*atelier)^  wore  the  aoiform 
appointed  by  law.  This  difierence  of  habiliment  occasioned  insulung 
remarks  on  the  part  of  the  former*  to  which  the  latter  answ^ed  by 
threats^ 

Everything  seemed  to  prognosticate  a  riot  on  the  following  day. 
Men  trod  the  streets  at  night  with  thoughtful  or  stern  countenances; 
and  hatred  might  be  said  to  be  in  the  air  which  all  breathed.  M. 
Bouvier  Dumoulard  desired  a  conference  with  Lieutenant*general  Bo- 
guet,  in  company  with  the  mayors,  military  commandants,  and  chiefs 
of  the  national  guard,  in  order  to  consult  on  the  measures  to  be  taken; 
but  as  had  been  anticipated,  the  ^neral,  who  had  no  liking  for  the  pre- 
fect, bluffly  refused  to  receive  bim:  a  refusal  deeply  to  be  deplored. 
But  in  societies  such  as  ours,  the  lives  of  many  thousands  of  human 
beings  may  depend  on  a  circumstance  like  this.  It  was  depided,  at  the 
meeting  which  was  held  at  the  prefecture^  without  the  Lieutenant-ge- 
neral, that  the  five  gates  leading  from  Lyons  to  Croix  Bousse  should  be 
occupied  from  daybreak ;  that  a  battalion  of  the  national  guard  of  Croix 
Rousse,  and  three  hundred  of  the  regular  infantry,  should  form  together 
at  seven  in  the  morning,  in  the  Pface  of  that. suburb,  in  order  to  prevent 
any  assembling  there ;  and  that  four  battalions  of  the  Lyons  national 
^uard,  and  one  of  that  of  La  Guilloti^re,  shoukl  muster  at  the  same  hour 
in  their  respective  Places, 

Thanks  to  the  weakness  or  the  blindness  of  the  authorities,  not  one 
of  these  arrangements  was  carried  into  execution.  The  mayors  of 
Croix  Rousse  had  given  way  to  a  fatal  security ;  and  as  to  General 
Boguet,  when  apprised  of  these  measures  by  the  meeting,  he  replied 
as  follows : 

**  MomiBVft  LB  PmErBT,-^It  wa«  attDeeeisary  to  apply  to  me  reapeeting  the  prept- 
rationa  to  be  made  for  the  morrow ;  all  yoa  apprixe  me  of  bad  been  already  arraef ed 
between  the  mayors  of  Lyons,  Croix  Rouaae,  and  myaelf.  You  may  make  yoitraetf 
perfectly  easy  both  on  this  point  and  on  my  anequivocal  determination  to  keep  the  peace 
of  the  town.» 

The  general  strangely  deceived  himself  regarding  the  means  at  his 
command.  The  garrison  of  Lyons  did  not  exceed  three  thousand 
men.  It  consisted  of  the  66th  regiment  of  the  line,  three  troops  of 
dragoons,  a  battalion  of  the  13th,  and  a  few  companies  of  the  engi- 
neers. But  no  reliance  could  be  placed  on  the  66th,  which  had  been 
formed  after  the  revolution  of  July,  out  of  the  remains  of  the  royal 
guard,  together  with  citizens  who  had  fought  against  Charles  X.  I  M. 
BoUvier  Dumoulard  had  written  of  these  things  to  the  minister  in 
pressing  terms ;  but  the  minister,  taken  up  by  his  official  and  parlia- 
mentary  intrigues,  had  paid  no  attention  either  to  these  communications 
or  to  the  reports  forwarded  to  him  of  the  misunderstanding  between  the 
civil  and  military  powers.  This  neglect  unfortunately  was  expiated 
by  others  than  those  who  had  been  guilty  of  it.  Numbers  who  slept 
in  Lyons  the  night  succeeding  the  20th  day  of  November,  slept  their 
last  night's  sleep. 

For  the  full  understanding  of  the  fearful  struggle  which  was  about 
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to  take  place,  a  description  of  the  battle-field  is  important.  The  city 
of  Lyonsy  as  is  known,  is  extended,  lengthwise,  between  two  rivers,  the 
Rhone  on  the  east,  and  the  Saone  on  the  west.  To  the  north,  on  an 
emiaence  commanding  the  city,  is  the  town  of  Croix  Rousse,  which  is 
almost  wholly  inhabited  by  silk-weavers.  Between  Lvons  and  Croix 
Rousse,  on  ground  higher  still  than  the  latter  is  a  table  land  from  which 
two  long  roads  descend  towards  Lyons,  the  left-hand  road  called  the 
Grand*Cote,  the  right-hand  one  Carmelite  hill  {la  numtee  des  Car- 
melites).  These  two  principal  roads  meet  at  the  bottom  of  the  ac- 
ciirity,  and  run  into  the  street  des  Capucins,  which  is  occupied  by 
manufacturers,  who  thus  have  the  workmen  above  them.  Northward, 
oa  the  western  bank  of  the  Rhone,  and  along  the  sides  of  Croix  Rousse, 
stretch  the  suburbs  of  Saint-Clair  and  Bresse.  Eastward  and  south- 
ward are  the  quarters  des  Broteaux  and  la  Quilloti^re,  separated  from 
Lyons  by  ihe  Rhone.  On  the  west  is  the  suburb  of  St.  Just ;  and  on 
the  south,  between  the  rivers,  the  peninsula  of  Perrache.  Three 
bridges  thrown  over  the  Rhone,  connect  les  Broteaux  and  la  Guilloti^re 
with  Lyoqs,  called  la  Guillotidre  bridge,  Moraud  bridge,  and  Lafayette 
bridge. 

With  the  topography  of  Lyons  Lieutenant-general  Roguet  was  very 
imperfectly  acquainted.  He  was  ill,  too,  and  could  hardly  have  pre- 
vented the  insurrection. 

Between  seven  and  eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Monday,  No- 
vember the  21st,  about  three  or  four  hundred  silk-weavers  collected  at 
Croix  Rousse.  They  were  led  by  one  of  their  syndics,  and  were  armed 
with  sticks.  They  had  no  intention  of  attacking  the  manufacturers ; 
and  only  sought  a  general  strike  until  the  tariff  should  be  recognized. 
Some  of  them  proceeded  to  the  factories  to  remove  the  hands  which 
were  at  work.  Whilst  so  occupied,  fifty  or  sixty  national  guards  came 
up,  and  their  commanding  officers  exclaiming**'*  My  friends,  sweep 
away  those  wretches!"  they  advanced  with  fixed  bayonets.  The  en- 
raged workmen  dash  forward,  surround  this  handful  of  men,  disarm 
some,  and  put  the  rest  to  flight.  The  multitude  quickly  increases, 
without,  however,  entertaining  any  hostile  thought.  All  that  was 
spoken  of  was  the  expediency  of  repeating  the  pacific  manifestation  of 
the  25th  of  October.  With  this  intent,  the  weavers  joining  arms  and 
inarching  four  abreast,  began  to  descend  the  Grand  Cote.  The  grena- 
diers of  the  1st  legion,  consisting  exclusively  of  manufacturers,  reso- 
lutely ascended  to  meet  this  body.  Their  wrath  was  at  its  height ;  and 
several  of  them  drew  bags  of  cartridges  out  of  their  pockets  which  were 
handed  from  man  to  man.  The  two  columns  met  about  midway  on 
the  Grand  Cote  ;  and.  the  grenadiers  firing,  eight  of  the  workmen  fell 
mortally  woiTnded.  The  ranks  of  the  latter  are  thrown  into  disorder ; 
and,  re-ascending  the  Grand  Cote,  uttering  cries  of  despair,  the  work- 
men disperse  themselves  over  Croix  Rousse  like  a  raging  sea.  In- 
stantaneously, an  immense  clamour  arises:  each  house  pours  forth 
fighting  men  armed  with  sticks,  clubs,  stones,  pitchforks,  and  some 
with  muskets.  The  more  enthusiastic  run  from  spot  to  spot,  shouting, 
**  To  arms !  they  are  murdering  our  brothers  1"    Each  street  has  its 
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barricade,  raised  by  the  hands  of  children  and  of  women  ;  two  pieces 
of  cannon,  belonging  to  the  national  guard  of  Cmx  Rousse,  are  seized 
by  the  insurgents,  who  march  upon  Lyons  preceded  by  drums  beating, 
and  displaying  a  black  flaffwith  the  aflfecting,  but  ominous  inscription — 
^' Life,  working;  or  Death,  fighting !"  It  was  nearly  eleven  o'clock. 
M.  Bouvier  Dumoulard  had  repaired  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  which  is  on 
the  Place  des  Terreaux,  not  far  from  the  quarter  des  Capucins.  Thither 
is  borne  General  Roguet,  who  is  too  ill  to  walk.  ^  General,**  said  the 
prefect  to  him  Tehementlv,  **  I  require  you  to  order  a  distribution  of 
cartridges.'*— -**  I  am  not  here  to  take  your  commands/'  replied  Count 
Roguet;  *•  I  know  my  duty." 

At  half'past  eleven  cartridges  were  distributed ;  and  the  prefect  and 
General  Ordonneau  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  a  column  formed  of 
national  guards  and  of  troops  of  the  line.  Already,  a  strong  barricade 
had  been  raised  at  the  top  of  the  Grand  Cote.  The  column  began  to 
scale  the  hill,  which  is  very  steep,  and  lined  by  houses  entirely  occu- 
pied by  workmen.  Suddenly,  a  perfect  hail-storm  of  tiles,  stones,  and 
balls,  falls  upon  the  column ;  the  prefect  is  struck  by  a  flint-stone ; 
many  around  him  are  likewise  struck,  and  the  column  falls  back.  The 
national  guard  of  Croix  Rousse  had  joined  the  workmen.  Two  officers 
ask  to  treat  with  the  prefect.  He  follows  them,  passes  with  them 
through  the  barricade,  and  mounts  the  balcony  of  the  mayoralty  of 
Croix  Rousse  to  harangue  the  populace  tumultuously  assembled  below. 
From  time  to  time  his  words  were  interrupted  by  the  terrible  cry, 
"Work  or  Death!" 

Such  was  the  state  of  things,  and  hostilities  appeared  suspended, 
when  the  firing  was  renewed  at  three  different  points.  The  cannon 
boomed.  ** Vengeance,  vengeance,  we  are  betrayed!"  shouted  the 
workmen.  The  prefect  was  surrounded  by  an  infuriated  crew  who 
wrested  his  sword  from  him,  and  dragged  him,  with  uplifted  sabres, 
into  a  house  where  he  was  detained  prisoner.  GUsneral  Ordonneau, 
who  had  joined  him,  was  also  seized,  and  was  led  to  a  workman's,  named 
Bernard,  who  saved  his  life. 

Meanwhile  the  ailarm  was  beat  in  different  quarters.  The  quays, 
places^  the  streets,  were  crowded  with  national  guards  and  soldiers. 
However,  the  interior  of  the  town  was  spared  for  that  day  from  civil 
war. 

A  troop  of  dragoons,  supported  by  a  battery  of  the  artillery  of  the 
national  guard,  scaled  the  street  des  Carmelites,  through  a  heavy  fire, 
and  made  good  their  footing  on  the  top  of  the  hill.  But  the  workmen 
fired  so  briskly  on  horse  and  artillery  from  the  roofs  of  their  houses  ia 
Croix  Rousse,  that  the  ground  was  soon  strewed  with  dead  and  wounded. 
However,  the  contest  was  maintained,  and  the  national*  guard,  under 
M.  Prevost,  was  offering  a  vigorous  resistance,  when  a  note  was  brought 
him  from  General  Ordonneau,  ordering  him  to  fall  back  with  his  bat- 
talion. Not  knowing  that  the  general  was  a  prisoner.  Commandant 
Prevost  obeyed. 

Whilst  these  things  were  going  on,  a  crowd  of  armed  m^n  sur- 
rounded their  prisoner,  M.  Bouvier  Dumoulard,  and  strove  to  force  him 
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to  s%n  orders  for  the  delivery  of  forty  thousand  cartridges  and  five 
hundred  sheHs.  He  refused,  and  the  uproar  around  him  was  fearful. 
Four  dead  bodies  were  exposed  beneath  the  windows  of  the  room  in 
which  he  was ;  and  the  cry  was  raised — ••  Here  are  four  victims ;  we 
must  have  a  fifth  to  avenge  them !"  All  the  workmen,  however,  did 
not  participate  in  this  sentiment.  Many  of  them,  and  particularly  La- 
combe,  ^ne  of  their  leaders*  exhibited  the  best  feelings  towards  the 
prefect,  and  even  offered  to  connive  at  his  escape  in  disguise  through 
the  gardens.  To  attempt  this  would  not  have  been  without  its  danger 
or  its  disgrace  to  him.  As  the  day  drew  to  a  close,  he  again  presented 
himself  to  the  worl^men,  and  said — ^*  Listen ;  if  you  think  for  a  moment 
that  I  have  betrayed  your  interests,  keep  me  as  a  hostage  ;  but  if  you 
have  nothing  to  reproach  me  with,  allow  me  to  return  to  my  post,  and 
you  will  fifid  that  I  shall  act  as  your  sood  friend  and  lather."  Moved 
by  this  address,  some  were  for  setting  him  free;  others,  more  suspicious, 
repudiated  such  generosity  as  imprudent.  At  last,  about  eight  in  the 
evening,  he  was  set  at  liberty,  and  returned  to  Lyons  surrounded  by  a 
mob  muttering  its  suspicions  of  treason,  cloaked,  however,  by  shouts  of 
''Lang  live  the  prefecti    Lang  live  the  workmarCa  father V* 

M.  Bouvier  Dumoulard  found  General  Roguet  at  the  Hdtel  de  Ville, 
and  offered  him  his  hand ;  a  frank,  but  tardy  and  useless  reconciliation ! 
The  artiHery  and  dragoons  had  retired  from  the  height,  and  only  a  few , 
desultory  musket  shots  were  occasionally  heard ;  but  General  Ordonneau, 
who  did  not  regain  his  liberty  till  nightfall,  was  still  in  the  power  of  the 
insurgents,  and  the  weavers  of  Croix  Roosse  watched,  arms  in  hand, 
round  ires  which  thev  had  lighted,  mourning  their  friends  who  had 
fallen,  and  thinking  of  the  vengeance  of  the  morrow. 

Let  us  pause  a  moment,  to  remark  one  of  the  roost  singular  and 
lamentable  features  of  this  fatal  day.  We  have  seen  the  causes  which 
drove  the  workmen  to  insurrection.  They  were  instigated  by  no  po* 
litical  feelings;  and  entertained  but  little  idea, at  that  period,  that  it  was 
a  radical  change  of  government  only  which  could  ameliorate  their  con- 
dition. The  pajrty  men,  on  their  part,  were  engrossed  by  the  single 
desire  of  overthrowing  the  established  authority,  and  did  not  dream  of 
placing  the  social  fabric  on  a  new  basis.  Thus  there  was  no  real  bond 
of  union  between  the  working-classes  and  the  most  ardent  and  generous 
portion  of  the  bourgeoisie.  There  were  at  this  time  at  Lyons,  as  in  all 
parts  of  France,  numerous  republicans,  but  few  true  democrats;  and  so 
it  happened  that  many  republicans  took  up  arms  against  the  workmen, 
conceiving,  through  a  very  excusable  though  fatal  mistake,  that  the 
safety  of  the  city  was  at  stake ;  and  it  was  they  who  fought  with  the 
most  determined  valour  and  resolution.  Many  of  them  were  wounded, 
others  killed;  and  among  the  latter,  M.  Schirmer,  one  of  the  most 
respectable  manufacturers  of  Lyons.  However,  on  the  Tuesday,  some 
of  the  republicans  were  seen  to  side  with  the  workmen ;  so  that  those 
who  were  united  in  the  closest  bonds  of  public  feeling  and  of  friendship, 
found  themselves,  unwittingly,  opposed  to  each  other ;  a  too  frequent 
misUike,  which  supplies  the  history  of  civil  wars  with  its  most  frightful 
episodes ! 
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On  Tuesday,  the  22d,  Qeneral  Roguet  caused  a  proclamation,  which 
he  had  had  printed  in  the  night,  to  be  posted'round  the  town;  hut  it 
only  served  to  add  fuel  to  the  fire,  and  was  everywhere  torn  down  with 
insuhs.  The  tocsin  of  St.  Paul's  was  sounded  as  on  occasions  of  great 
calamity ;  the  alarm  was  beat  in  every  quarter,  and  the  insurrection 
recommenced. 

The  40th  regiment  of  the  line  had  arrived  from  Trevouz  at  about  two 
in  the  morning;  and  a  detachment,  with  two  companies  of  the  13th, 
was  ordered  to  move  up  by  the  hill  des  Carmelites  to  take  possession 
of  the  height  of  Croix  Rousse.  But  the  workmen  who  inhabited  the 
Rue  Tholosau  and  the  adjacent  streets,  fell  with  fury  on  this  detachment, 
and  compelled  it  to  lay  down  its  arms.  The  roads  leading  from  Croix 
Rousse  to  Lyons  Were  thus  left  perfectly  open ;  and  the  dense  popula- 
tion of  the  silk-weavers  hastened  into  the  city,  and  thronged  it  in  every 
direction,  dispersing  themselves  over  the  quays,  the  piacea^  and  in  the 
streets,  and  spreading  everywhere  their  own  fiery  passions.  But 
already  the  alarm-bells,  the  booming  of  the  cannon,  the  smell  of  pow- 
der, and  the  sight  of  blood,  always  so  contagious,  had  aroused  every- 
where the  spirit  of  revolt.  All  around  Lyons,  and  almost  at  the  same 
moment,  the  quarters  des  Broteaux,  de  la  Guilloti^re,and  St.  Just,  were 
up  in  arms.  Count  Roguet,  in  the  view  of  preventing  the  working 
population  of  the  first  named  quarter  from  falling  upon  Lyons  by  the 
bridges  Morand  and  Lafayette,  ordered  a  battery  to  be  raised  upon 
Fort  St.  Clair;  and  whilst  the  balls,  passing  over  the  river,  ravaged  this 
unhappy  district,  manufacturers,  posted  at  the  windows  of  the  houses 
which  line  the  Quai  du  Rhone,  kept  up  upon  it  a  constant  and  mur- 
derous fire.  Elsewhere,  the  contest  had  become  general.  The  town 
was  covered  with  barricades.  Every  outpost  of  the  military  had  been 
carried  one  after  the  other;  a  republican,  named  Drigeard  Desgamier, 
who  lived  in  the  passage  de  1' Argue,  had  distributed  gratuitously 
among  the  people  fowling-pieces  out  of  his  shop;  three  gunmakers* 
premises  had  been  broken  into;  part  of  the  national  guard  had  gone 
over  to  the  insurgents,  and  supplied  them  with  cartridges ;  and,  finally, 
the  workmen,  who  had  b'gun  the  battle  with  slicks,  had  replaced  them 
with  muskets.  In  the  Iwtanic-garden,  a  handful  of  insurgents  had 
repulsed  several  companies  of  soldiers.  The  barracks,  Bon-Pasteur, 
had  been  forced  by  a  mob  of  women  and  children ;  and  the  troops  kept 
their  ground  with  difiiculty  in  the  street  de  TAnnonciade,  which  was 
commanded  by  the  Place  Rouville,  and  by  Brunet-house,  which  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  insurgents. 

Meanwhile,  Lacombe,  a  man  of  resolution,  and  much  looked  up  to 
in  the  faubourgs,  made  for  Lafayette-bridge  at  the  head  of  a  numerous 
column,  composed  of  the  inhabitants  of  St,  George's.  He  had  sent  on 
before  him  a  fiag  of  truce  which  was  fired  upon ;  and  he  was  making 
preparations  for  the  attack,  when  word  was  brought  him  that  the  sol- 
diers of  the  line,  stationed  at  the  Carmes-Dechausses  barracks,  were 
about  to  take  him  in  the  rear.  He  instantly  changes  his  plan,  hurries 
to  the  barracks,  forces  them,  and  then  directs  his  stepis  to  the  Place  des 
Celestins,  where  a  tumultuous  crowd  was  already  assembled.     Here 
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there  happened  to  appear  a  brave  young  man,  named  Michael  Ange- 
Perier,  who  wore  on  his  breast  the  decoration  of  July ;  and  at  the 
sight  of  this  memorial  with  which  so  many  remembrances  were  con- 
nected, they  crowd  round  Perier  with  enthusiasm,  embrace  him,  and 
one  of  the  workmen  hands  him  a  carbine,  exclaiming,  as  *'You  foi:ght 
for  the  peopl*»  in  July,  well;  fight  for  them  once  more  to-day."  Perier, 
seizing  the  carbine,  answers:  **  Yes,  friends,  once  more  I  will  fight  for 
the  people;  the  cause  is  yours,  mine,  and  that  of  all  of  us.  Long  live 
the  republic  !*'  The  cry  is  repeated  by  a  thousand  voices ;  and  they 
march  with  one  accord  on  the  Hotel  de  Vitle. 

Thus,  circumstances  introduced  politics  ^nto  the  insurrection,  which 
henceforward  assumed  a  double  character.  But,  for  the  overthrow  of 
a  government  which  was  based  on  the  bourgeoisie,  then  all  powerful, 
ideas — more  formidable  weapons  of  war  than  cannon  were  necessary. 

Arrived  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  Neuve,  the  column  which  hiid  set 
out  from  the  Place  des  Celestins,  found  itself  in  face  of  a  detachment 
of  troops  of  the  line,  posted  on  the  Place  da  Pldtre.  The  shortest  road 
to  the  Hotel  de  Ville  was  by  the  Rue  Sir^ne;  but  to  begin  a  conflict 
there  was  to  ensure  a  fearful  carnage.  Perier  stepped  forward  to  the 
officers  in  command  of  the  detachment,  and  then,  returning  to  his  fol- 
lowers, mounted  a  barricade,  and  entreated  them,  in  forcible  terms,  to 
avoid  a  useless  effusion  of  blood.  The  column,  accordingly,  took  the 
Rue  Neave,  and  debouched  on  the  doai  du  Retz.  Balls  rained  upon 
it  from  every  window ;  and  dragoons  came  up  at  full  gallop.  They 
were  received  with  a  fire  of  musketry;  but  the  column  having  broken 
its  ranks  to  give  them  passage,  many  of  the  workmen  threw  them- 
selves in  disorder  on  a  little  walk,  planted  with  trees,  and  separated 
from  the  quay  by  a  parapet.  Here,  and  all  along  the  Rhone,  the  bat- 
tle raged  with  excessive  fury.  A  negro,  named  Stanislas,  who  took 
his  stand  on  Morand-Bridge,  shot  down  a  dragoon  or  an  artilleryman  at 
almost  every  discharge  of  his  musket;  and  each  time  gave  loose  to  his 
joy  in  expressive  gestures  and  savage  shoots.  Michael- Ange  Perier 
received  a  musket-shot  just  as  he  was  kneeling  upon  the  quay,  at  the 
corner  of  a  street,  to  take  aim  at  a  national  guard,  posted  at  a  window. 
Peciet,  his  friend,  received  two  balls  in  his  arm.  They  were  carried 
ofi*,  covered  with  blood ;  and  the  insurrection  lost  in  them  the  only  men 
who,  for  some  days  at  least,  could  give  it  a  political  directioiv 

By  this  time,  the  workmen  were  everywhere  triumphant.  Most  of 
those  national  guards  upon  whom  the  manufacturers  had  relied,  had 
withdrawn,  discouraged  and  amazed.  The  soldiers  of  the  line  opposed 
only  a  weak  and  indecisive  resistance  to  the  insurgents.  Still  full  of 
the  remembrances  of  18S)0,  they  retorted  upon  the  liberals  the  lessons 
which  the  latter  had  taught  them.  In  1830,  the  soldiers  had  been 
taught  that,  to  shed  the  blood  of  their  fellow-citizens,  was  the  greatest 
of  crimes;  and  the  defection  of  the  50th,  on  the  29th  of  July,  had 
been  loudly  applauded.  Could  the  soldiers  have  forgotten  all  this  by 
1831  ?  They  thought  that,  if  the  Parisians  were  justified  in  rising  up, 
in  1830,  in  defence  of  a  charter  which  did  not  concern  them,  the  peo* 
pie  of  Lyons  were  much  more  justified  in  rising  up,  in  1831,  in  defence 
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of  a  tariflf  which  would  sa^e  them  from  starving.  Thus  the  cause  of 
the  workmen  met  with  a  secret  sympathy  in  the  troops  themselves, 
which  favoured  the  success  of  the  insurrection. 

By  seven  in  the  evening  all  was  over.  Finding  himself  unable  to 
keep  possession  of  the  powder-mill  of  Serin,  which  he  had  held  all  the 
dny  with  two  pieces  of  cannon,  Captain  Peloux  spiked  them,  threw  a 
large  quantity  of  powder  into  the  Sadne,  and  drew  off  his  men.  By 
nightfall,  the  troops  were  driven  in  upon  the  Place  des  Terreaux,  and 
the  authorities  found  themselves  restricted  to  a  single  point  in  Lyons, 
the  Hotel  de  Yille,  where  they  were  hemmed  in  on  every  side.  In 
this  extremity.  Count  Rogu^t,  the  prefect,  and  the  representatives  of 
the  municipality  of  Lyons,  held  a  counciU  at  which  it  was  determined 
that  the  town  should  be  evacuated.  This  was  at  midnight.  The  busy 
hum  of  the  insurgent  town  was  still  audible;  and,  at  different  points, 
the  guard-houses  and  excise  stations  {jHXvillant  de  VoetroiSj  which  bad 
been  set  fire  to  during  the  battle,  finished  burning  in  the  darkness. 
The  following  was  the  manifesto  drawn  up  : 

«  Midnight,  November  28,  1831. 

<*The  undersigned,  in  council  at  the  HStel  de  Ville,  preeent  LieateiiftDt-general 
Count  Roguet,  conifnander>in-cbief  of  the  7th  and  19tb  military  diviaiona ;  de  Fleory, 
mar^chal«de-camp  of  the  engineers  ;  Viacoontde  Saint-Geniea,  marechal-de-camp  com- 
manding the  department  of  the  Rhdne  ;  Boavier-Dumoulard,  councillor  of  atate,  pre- 
fect of  the  department  of  the  Rhdne ;  Duplan,  aolicitor>general  of  the  Cour  Rojale ; 
d«  Boiasiers,  first  adjoint,  acting  as  mayor ;  Groa,  adjoint  to  the  mayoralty  ;  Gautier, 
nnoicipal  couootllor,  acting  aa  adjoint  { 

<*  Conaidering  that,  after  two  days*  hard  fighting,  in  which  too  much  French  blood 
haa  unhappily  been  shed,  the  troops  have  been  forced  back  upon  the  Hdtel  de  Ville, 
where  they  are  blockaded  by  an  immense  and  armed  multitude ;  that,  exhaoated  with 
fatigue  and  heavy  lossea,  and  without  ammunition  or  food,  or  the  meana  of  procnnag 
any,  they  are  indisposed,  according  to  the  report  of  their  officers,  to  prolong  a  useless 
resistance  ;  that  the  insurgents  have  seized  mnny  important  posts ; 

'<  That  of  the  national  guard,  numbering  fifteen  thousand  men,  not  abovo  a  hundred 
are  under  arms ;  that,  in  thia  extremity,  the  genorala  are  agreed  on  the  bopeleasaess 
of  attempting  to  hold  out  the  Hdtel  de  Ville  ; 

«  That  to  make  the  attempt  would,  by  prolonging  the  contest,  infallibly  exasperate 
the  assailanta  to  the  highest  pitch  of  fiiry,  and  expose  the  besieged  and  the  whole  city 
to  the  most  deplorable  results ; 

«  After  deliberate  consultation,  at  several  sittings,  are  unanimously  agreed, 

"  That,  to  stay  the  effusion  of  blood,  and  prevent  the  sacking  of  the  city,  the  only 
step  to  take,  in  this  serious  conjuncture,  is  to  withdraw  from  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  in 
order  to  take  up  a  more  favourable  position  outside  the  walls,  ao  aa  to  keep  up  a  com- 
munication with  the  local  authoritiea.  The  council  also  unanimoualy  requeaC  M.  le 
Prefet  to  reotain  at  his  post. 

«  Drawn  up  in  duplicate,  in  session,  at  the  Hdtel  de  Ville. 

«  Signed  :  Dumoulard,  Cobnt  Roguet,  Viacount  Saint-Geniea,  Fleury,  Duplaa,  Boia- 
aet,  Groa,  and  Gautier.*' 

The  siffnal  for  retreat  was  given.  General  Roguet,  who  was  in  a 
very  weak  state  of  health,  was  obliged  to  be  lifted  on  his  horsa*  The 
troops  under  him  consisted  of  the  66th  regiment,  and  of  several  batta- 
lions of  the  40th  and  the  13th.  Some  detachments  of  the  national 
guard  followed,  with  some  cannon.  A  body  of  workmen  had  stationed 
themselves  at  the  barrier  St.  Clair,  on  the  line  of.  the  retreat.  At  the 
first  whistling  of  the  balls  on  approaching  the  barrier.  General  Rogoet 
exclaimed  to  those  near  him,  **  I  begin  to  breathe ;  the  smell  of  powder 
restores  me  to  life ;  I  am  much  better  here  than  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville.*' 
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Tben  ho  ordeied  tho  artillery  to  breach  the  barricades.  The  night 
was  calm  and  clear,  and  the  bayonets  glittered  in  the  moonlight.  All 
the  bells  pealed.  The  cry,  '*  To  arms  !*'  repeated  from  man  to  man 
through  the  faubourgs,  produced  an  electrical  effect.  The  windows 
were  thronged  with  insurgents.  The  troops,  compelled  to  creep  aloBg 
ttpder  the  fire  of  the  assailants,  across  numierous  barricades  which  the 
artillery  was  inadequate  to  batter  down,  arrived  at  last  at  Montessuy^ 
panting  and  dejected,  dragging  their  cannons  after  them,  and  carrying 
their  wounded.  General  Fieury  had  received  a  ball,  and  had  seen  his 
aide-de-camp  stretched  dead  at  his  feet.  The  fight  in  that  faubourg 
was  a  bloody  one;  but  it  was  the  last  disastrous  scene  of  the  civil  war. 
Meanwhile,  the  authorities  in  the  Hotel  de  Vilie  remained  in  a  state 
of  panic-stricken  indecision.  The  duartier  des  Terreaux  was  all  in 
uproar.  The  prefect  and  the  members  of  the  Lyonnese  municipality 
resolved  to  retire  ip  their  turn,  and  to  withdraw  to  the  prefecture,  where 
they  drew  up  the  following  declaration,  which  has  never  been  publish* 
ed,  and  which  was  the  last  will  and  testament,  as  it  were,  of  the  ex-« 
piring  magistracy. 

<'  Wedneidaj,  November  23,  1831,  two  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

"  We,  the  iindenigaed,  asaembled  at  the  Hdtel  de  la  Pr^recture,  declare  and  certify 
the  following  facta : 

**  l^.  That  io  the  aequel  of  the  melancholy  eventa  that  took  place  in  the  city  on  the 
Slat  and  22d  of  thia  month,  all  the  military  furcea  of  every  arm,  thoae  of  the  gen- 
darmerie and  of  the  national  gaard,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-general  Count 
Roguet,  were  conatrained,  in  order  to  avoid  the  effuaion  of  blood,  and  the  horrort  of 
civil  war,  to  evacuate  at  two  o'clock  the  Hdtel  de  Ville,  the  arsenal,  and  the  powdet 
magaxine,  positiona  which  they  atill  occupied,  and  to  withdraw  beyond  the  city  by  the 
Faubonrv  St.  Clair ; 

■*2o.  That  we,  the  nnderaigned,  have  been  likewiae  conatrained  to  snSer  the  poatoT 
tbe  Hdiel  de  Vilie  to  be  occupied  by  the  forcee  of  the  inaurgeota  which  had  the  maatery 
at  allpointa; 

"  3^.  That  at  thia  moment  the  moat  complete  diaorganixation  prevaila  in  the  city, 
that  inaarrection  overnilea  all  the  authorttiea,  and  that  the  lawa  and  the  magiatratea 
are  powerleaa. 

*'  Done  at  the  Hdtel  of  the  Prefecture,  the  day  and  hour  above  named. 

(Signed)  «  DUMOULARD,  BOISSET,  E.  GAUTIER,  DUPLAN." 

The  signers  of  this  melancholy  declaration  had  no  sooner  abandoned 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  than  it  was  entered  by  the  insurgents.  The  doors 
were  opened  to  them  by  dueriau,  the  actor.  Some  adventurers  esta- 
blished themselves  there  with  some  sectional  leaders,  under  the  title  of 
provisional  etat  major.  The  government  of  Lyons  was  then  shared 
oetweeo  Lachapelie,  Frederic,  Charpentier,  leaders  of  the  workmen* 
and  Perenon,  Rosset,  Oarnier,  Dervieux,  and  Filbol,  men  unknown  to 
the  working  classes,  but  who  took  that  place  in  the  victory  of  the  peo» 
pie,  which  in  times  of  disturbance  belongs  to  whoever  possesses  audar 
city. 

What  course  was  this  provisional  government  about  to  pursue?  La^ 
^apelle,  Frederic,  and  Charpentier,  had  seen  in  the  struggle  little 
more  than  a  tariff  question.  Perenon,  Rosset,  Garnier,  Dervieui,  and 
Filhoi,  had  regarded  it  solely  in  the  light  of  a  political  convulsion. 
The  former  wished  that  the  physical  condition  of  the  people  should  be 
■melionaed ;  the  latter  that  monarchy  should  give  place  to  a  republic* 
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As  for  the  influence  which  a  change  in  the  cotistitotion  may  produce 
in  ihe  order  of  social  arrangements,  no  one  then  gare  this  a  thought. 
Perenon  belonged  by  conviction  to  the  cause  that  had  been  defeated  in 
July,  18:^0.  Hosset  was  an  old  inan  to  whom  the  habit  of  conspiring 
had  given  a  sort  of  feverish  energy  which  age  had  not  yet  extinguish- 
ed. Oarnier  had  no  political  creed.  Dervieux  and  Filhol  were  tuc- 
bulent  men,  of  no  ability.  Such,  however,  were  the  hands  into  which 
fortune  cast  the  destinies  of  the  Lyonnese  insurrection. 

The  people,  for  whom  to  obey  is  the  suongest  of  all  necessities,  was 
stupiQed  when  it  found  itself  without  masters.  It  was  frightened  at 
its  own  supremacy,  and  thenceforth  thought  only  of  raising  up  those 
it  had  cast  down,  and  rendering  back  to  them  an  authority  of  which 
it  could  not  support  the  burden. 

The  mayor's  adjunct,  M.  Boisset,  returned  betimes  to  the  Hdtel  de 
Ville,  and  was  soon  followed  by  M.  Gautier,  and  the  central  commis- 
sioner, M.  Prat.  Mv  Dumoulard  felt  that  the  best  means  of  wresting 
the  fruits  of  their  victory  from  the  workmen  was  to  employ  themselves 
in  that  task.  He  sent  in  the  middle  of  the  night  for  Lacombe.  The 
messenger  found  him  at  the  head  of  an  armed  band  besieging  the 
post  of  the  arsenal.  He  replied  that  he  would  not  ao  to  the  prefecture 
until  he  had  taken  the  post,  and  he  kept  his  word.  M.  Dumoulard 
received  this  leader  of  insurgents  with  great  demonstrations  of  esteem 
and  con6dence ;  he  flattered  his  vanity,  and  had  no  dif&culty  in  ob- 
taining over  him  the  ascendancy  which  the  habit  of  command  and  the 
prestige  of  authority,  even  though  vanquished,  afford  their  possessor 
over  minds  fashioned  to  obedience.  Lacombe  was  named  governor  of 
the  Hotel  de  Ville  by  the  prefect,  and  intoxicated  with  his  new  gran- 
deur, he  went  thither  not  to  direct  the  insurrection,  but  to  curb  it. 

No  very  strenuous  resistance  was  to  be  apprehended  from  Lacha- 
pelle,  Frederic,  and  Charpentier;  but  Perenon  and  Garnier  were  not 
disposed  to  forego  the  power  they  had  received  from  chance  and  their 
own  audacity.  They  drew  up  and  published,  with  the  consent  of  Ros- 
set,  Dervieux,  and  Filhol,  a  violent  proclamation,  but  one  that  gave 
evidence  of  Perenon's  legitimatist  opinions:  it  was  posted  up  on  all 
the  walls  of  the  town.  To  give  it  the  more  weight,  its  authors  attached 
to  it  these  names,  well  known  and  esteemed  by  the  working  ciasses^ 
Lacombe^  LackapeUe^  Frederic,  Charpentier, 

Rosset,  on  his  part,  proceeded  to  M.  Dumoulard*s,  and  resolutely 
summoned  him  to  resign  his  authority  into  his  hands.  But  t)i]mq3i- 
lard  had  already  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  most  influential 
workmen ;  he  had  tried  the  mettle  of  those  uncultivated  minds,  and  he 
already  knew  to  what  a  pitch  the  bewilderment  and  perplexity  of 
triumph  may  reach  among  a  race  long  bowed  in  servitude.  He  replied 
with  firmness. 

His  authority,  however,  was  exposed  to  more  serious  dangers.  Men 
in  tattered  garments,  with  flashing  eyes,  were  marching  towards  the 
hotel  of  the  prefecture.  They  entered  it,  and  forced  their  way  into 
the  prefect's  apartments  with  their  hats  on  their  heads,  and  muskets  in 
their  hands.     They  brought  with  them  Perenon's  proclamation,  aod 
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toreateningly  demanded  the  disarming  of  the  first  lesion.  M.  Du- 
moulard  pat  on  a  bold  face,  and  immediately  surrounded  himself  with 
the  influential  workmen  he  had  called  together  in  the  morning.  Then 
addressing  the  intruders  in  a  speech,  at  once  vehement  and  pathetic, 
he  had  the  art  to  persuade  them,  the  natural  leaders  of  an  army  of  pro- 
letaries, in  the  very  heat  and  flush  of  victory,  that  political  institutions, 
under  which  there  was  no  provision  whatever  to  protect  them  from 
starving,  nevertheless  merited  all  their  respect  and  aflection.  They 
believed  this  no  doubt,  for  they  signed  on  the  spot  the  following  pro- 
clamation, an  everlasting  monument  of  popular  improvidence  and  in- 
considerateness. 

<<  LTOinfE8E,-^We,  the  andersigned,  chieft  of  sections,  all  protect  loudly  against 
the  placard  tending  to  diaowo  legitinfiite  aathority|  which  has  been  pabiished  and 
posted  up  with  the  signatures  of  Lacombe,  syndic^  CharpnUUr,  Fridiric^  and  U^ 
ehapelle. 

<'  We  call  on  all  good  workmen  to  join  us,  as  well  as  all  classes  of  society  friendly 
to  that  peace  and  union  which  ought  to  exist  between  all  true  Frenchmen. 

«  Lyons,  Nov.  23, 1831.  (Signed)    R0V£RDIN0,  and  fifteen  others." 

The  prefect*s  eflbrts  were  moreover  admirably  seconded  by  the  acts 
of  the  municipal  authorities.  MM.  Boisset  and  Gautier  had  early  be- 
taken themselves  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  where  they  gradually  estab- 
lished their  influence.  They  adroitly  flattered  the  supremacy  of  the 
workmen  only  to  destroy  it,  and  spared  no  pains  to  point  out  to  their 
suspicions  the  politicians  who  aimed  at  obtaining  a  share  of  the  insur- 
rectional power.  They  said  it  was  strange,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  that 
Perenon  and  his  accomplices  had  subscribed  a  factious  protest  with  the 
names  of  brave  and  honest  workmen,  thus  selfishly  exposing  them  to 
obloquy,  and  perhaps  to  the  very  worst  consequences;  that  this  was 
both  a  forgery  and  an  act  of  treachery,  and  that  the  pretended  signera 
ought  vigorously  to  protest  against  it. 

Thus  prompted,  Lacombe,  Frederic,  Cbarpentier,  and  Lachapelle, 
did  complain  very  bitterly  of  the  use  made  of  their  names,  and  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  became  the  scene  of  very  angry  disputes,  which  as- 
sumed the  character  of  terrific  disorder  towards  the  latter  part  of  the 
~day.  Rosset,  who  had  gone  in  quest  of  partisans,  suddenly  appeared 
there  at  the  head  of  an  armed  band.  He  bunt  out  into  violent  invec- 
'tives  against  the  old  municipal  authority,  of  which  M.  Etienne  Gautier 
was  just  then  the  sole  representative.  Then  turning  to  the  leaders  of 
(he  working  men,  he  charged  them  with  abandoning  the  cause  of  the 
pedple  which  was  confided  to  them.  *•  The  mayor  and  the  prefect  are 
^nothing  now,"  cried  Dervieux ;  **  the  people  alone  commands  here ;  it 
has  a  right  to  choose  its  leaders."  M.  Etienne  Ghiutier,  standing  up 
in  a  chair,  endeavoured  to  make  his  voice  heard  above  the  din,  and  he 
was  imploring  the  crowd  to  remain  in  allegiance  to  lawful  authority, 
when  Filhol  rushed  forward  in  a  fury,  with  a  pistol  in  his  hand,  and 
threatened  to  blow  out  Lacombe's  brains.  The  moment  was  a  critical 
one :  but  the  men  who  aspired  to  guide  the  political  movement,  had 
neither  suflicient  stability  nor  adequate  intelligence  to  enable  them  to 
play  such  a  part.    Not  very  well  known  to  the  working  classes,  they 
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spoke  a  new  language,  which  its  violence  woaM  have  rendered  aoeept- 
able  to  the  crowd,  bat  for  the  prejudices  with  which  it  had  been  in- 
geniously inspired,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  very  leaders  of 
the  insurrection.  Rosse^,  Filhol,  and  Dervieux  failed  therefore  com- 
pletely in  their  efforts.  They  withdrew  in  baffled  rage;  and  Der- 
vieux,  as  he  quitted  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  said  to  the  multitude :  ^'  Yoa 
wHI  not  listen  to  us.  So  much  the  worse  for  yourselves*  Yoa  will 
repent  when  it  is  too  late !",  A  day  had  sufficed  to  bring  the  ▼ictoriooa 
people  under  the  control  of  the  leaders  of  the  heaten  bourgeoisie. 

Never  had  the  city  of  Lyons  been  better  guarded  than  during  that 
astounding  day  of  the  23d  of  November.  The  first  thing  the  workmen 
ihooght  of  when  masters  of  the  city,  was  tP  distribute  themselves 
through  the  most  opulent  quarters  to  maintain  order  and  preserve  pro- 
perty. Men  in  rags  were  seen  with  shouldered  muskets,  keeping  anxious 
and  vigilant  watch  at  the  Mint  and  at  the  office  of  the  receiver-general; 
poor  workmen  were  seen  doing  duty  as  sentinels  before  the  houses  from 
which  the  manufacturers  had  issued  to  charge  them.  The  victors,  with 
a  remarkable  refinement  of  generosity,  took  especial  paina  to  protect 
the  rich  hotels  of  those  manufacturers  who  had  proved  themselves  the 
most  merciless.  A  great  bonfire,  however,  was  lighted  before  the  Cafe 
de  la  Perle  and  the  Maison  Oriol,  whence  the  manufacturers  bad  fired 
on  the  Cluartier  des  Brotctaux  during  the  whole  day  of  the  22d.  The 
furniture  and  the  goods  contained  in  those  houses  were  thrown  into  the 
flames.  This  was  the  whole  extent  of  popular  vengeance.  But  no- 
thing was  stolen,  and  the  people  shot  two  men  on  the  spot  who  were 
running  away  with  parcels  under  their  arms.  Such  of  the  workmen 
as  were  not  employed  in  guarding  the  property  of  the  roanufacturerst 
busied  themselves  in  removing  the  bloody  traces  of  the  conflict.  Some 
did  hospital  duty  in  the  halls  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  where  the  ambu' 
lancea  had  been  established;  others  were  engaged  in  making  hand-bar- 
rows, and  in  carrying  the  wounded  to  the  wards,  where  there  were  soon 
three  hundred  of  them  collected;  others  again  went  about  the  city  look* 
ing  for  the  corpses  of  their  missing  friends,  an  affecting,  and  in  many 
cases,  an  unavailing  task,  a  great  number  of  the  victims  having  been 
thrown  into  the  two  rivers. 

Whilst  the  working  men  were  occupied  with  these  pious  cares,  the 
bourgeois,  having  recovered  from  their  stupor,  were  thinking  of  the 
future,  and  concerting  their  measures.  Disguised  as  workmen,  they  went 
about  when  the  night  came,  and  mingled  with  the  groups  at  all  the 
posts,  so  that  the  old  authorities  had  now  but  to  show  themselves  to  be 
recognised  and  obeyed.  Accordingly,  M.  Dumoulard  left  the  prefect- 
ure that  night  by  torchlight,  and  presented  himself  at  all  the  posts  suc- 
cessively, followed  by  some  trusty  men.  At  every  halt  he  made,  ths 
disguised  bourgeois  swelled  his  escort,  which  consisted  of  six  hundred 
men  by  the  time  he  reached  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 

From  that  moment  the  old  forms  imposed  on  a  diseased  and  efiete 
society  resumed  all  their  empire.  The  authorities  nevertheless  con- 
tinued to  associate  certain  workmen  with  themselves,  amongst  others  a 
wireworker  named  Buisson ;  it  was  necessary^  to  amuse  the  people  for 
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«Ocne  days.  A  sabficription  was  forthwith  opened  in  favour  of  the 
working  men;  and  some  important  persons  put  down  their  names  for 
large  sums,  which  were  never  to  be  paid. 

At  last,  about  noon  on  the  third  of  December,  a  proclamation  from 
the  mayoralty  announced  the  arrival  of  the  prince  royal  and  Marshal 
Soult.  They  entered  Lyons  by  the  Faubourg  de  Vaise,  at  the  head  of 
a  numerous  army,  which  advanced  in  formidable  array,  with  drums 
beating  and  matches  lighted.  The  marshal  had  fallen  in  at  the  camp 
of  Reilleuz,  whither  General  Roguet  had  gone  to  meet  him,  with  the 
troops  that  bad  been  quartered  in  Lyons  at  the  time  thi^t  the  insurrec- 
tion broke  out.  Marshal  Soult — a  minister  under  Louis  Phillippe, 
who  had  become  king  because  the  troops  of  Charles  X.  had  refus^  to 
fire  on  the  people  in  18^)0, — harshly  upbraided  General  Roguet's 
troops  for  the  inertness  of  their  resistance.  The  soldiers  listened  with 
astonishment. 

At  Lyons  he  displayed  a  still  more  menacing  severity.  The  working 
classes  were  disarmed,  the  national  guard  was  disbanded,  and  Lyons 
was  treated  as  a  conquered  town.  And,  as  if  to  make  the  people  feel 
how  utterly  disregarded  were  its  praiseworthy"generosity  and  its  volun- 
tary abdication,  a  garrison  of  twenty  thousand  men  were  placed  in  Ly- 
ons, and  the  Croix  Rousse  was  gradually  encompassed  with  a  belt  of 
forts  bristling  with  cannon. 

There  was  no  longer  any  reason  why  the  tariff  should  be  carried  into 
effect!  Not  content  with  refusing  it  its  sanction,  the  government  dis- 
missed M.  Dumoulard  for  the  part  he  had  taken  in  that  act  of  justice, 
thus  forgetting  the  incontestable  services  that  prefect  had  rendered  to 
the  king*8  cause.  M.  Dumoulard  was  ill  when  the  prince  royal  made 
his  entry  into  L5^ons.  On  the  6th  of  December,  he  received  orders  from 
Marshal  Soult  to  quit  the  city,  were  it  but  to  go  a  distance  of  two 
leagues,  and  wait  there  till  his  health  was  better.  He  departed,  there- 
fore, from  the  city  he  had  preserved  for  the  royal  authority,  driven  out 
like  a  malefactor,  suffering  in  body  and  mind,  in  an  inclement  season, 
and  leaving  unprotected^  to  use  his  own  words,  a  panic-stricken  family, 
consisting  of  thre^  generations  of  women,  among  whom  were  a  matron, 
aged  8'Zf  and  infant  children.  He  had  taken  part  in  arranging  the 
tariff! 

The  news  of  the  Lyonnese  insurrection  had  spread  rapidly  through 
France,  and  filled  it  with  sadness  and  anxiety.  It  was  not,  in  fact,  either 
in  the  name  of  Henry  V.,  or  of  Nanoleon  H.,  nor  for  the  sake  of  the 
republic  that  the  workmen  of  Lyons  had  risen.  The  insurrection  had 
this  time  a  far  other  and  more  formidable  character  and  scope.  For  it 
was  a  sanguinary  demonstration  of  the  economical  vices  of  the  indus- 
trial regime  inaugurated  in  1789 ;  it  was  a  revelation  of  the  baseness 
and  hypoertsy  lurking  in  that  specious  system  of  leaving  unrestricted 
all  pecuniary 'dealings  between  man  and  man,  which  leaves  the  poor 
man  at  tlie  mercy  of  the  rich,  and  promises  to  cupidity  that  waits  its 
time,  an  easy  victory  over  hunger  that  cannot  wait.  To  live  work- 
ing, or  die  fighting  I  Never  was  motto  more  heart-rending,  or  more 
terrible  inscribed  on  a  banner  on  the  eve  of  a  conflict;  it  demonstrated 
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a  real  semle  war  in  the  inscirrection  of  the  unfortanate  workmen  of  the 
Croix  Rousse;  and  from  the  might  displayed  by  these  slaves  of  mo* 
dern  times,  slaves  who  yet  had  liacked  their  Spartacus,  it  was  easy  to 
divine  with  what  tempests  the  19th  century  was  pregnant 

But  such  was  the  blindness,  such  was  the  ignorance  of  the  men  then 
placed  at  the  head  of  society,  that  they  were  re^assured  and  satisfied 
when  they  learned  that  the  insurrection  was  not  political,  ^  It  is  no- 
thing," was  the  parrot-cry  of  all  the  government  organs.  •*  It  is  a  mere 
struggle  between  the  manufacturers  and  the  workin'g  men."  And  the 
Journal  des  Debats  published  these  savage  lines :  **  Assured  of  peace 
abroad,  encompassed  by  a  powerful  army  assembled  under  the  trico- 
lour flag,  the  government  can  have  no  other  consequences  to  fear  from 
the  revolt  than  cases  of  individual  hardship,  which,  no  doubt,  are  very 
much  to  be  lamented,  but  which  will  be  abridged  and  diminished  by 
the  rigorous  manner  in  which  the  law  will  be  enforced  agmnst  male* 
factors.'' 

Casimir  P^rier  declared,  in  giving  an  account  of  so  many  disasters  to 
the  Chamber,  that  "the  events  were  of  a  grave  nature,  but  that  the 
measures  ordered  by  tHe  government  would  correspond  with  them  by 
their  force,  their  rapidity,  and  their  completeness." 

As  for  the  Chamber,  it  thought  it  did  enough  for  the  cure  of  the  int- 
mense  malady,  of  which  the  Lyonnese  insurrection  was  a  symptom, 
by  presenting  the  following  address  to  the  king,  upon  the  motion  of  M. 
Augustin  Giraud : 

**  Sire, — We  have  heard  with  gratitude,  and  at  the  same  time  with  pain,  the  fnttk 
and  complete  communicationa  made  by  your  majeaty'a  miniatert  respecting  the  dia> 
tarbancea  that  have  broken  out  in  the  city  ofLyona.  We  applaud  the  patriotic  impulse 
that  prompted  the  prince,  your  aon,to  preaent  hiroselfin  the  midst  oT  bleeding  French^ 
men  to  atop  the  emision  of  their  blood.  We  hasten  to  express  to  your  majesty  the 
unanimous  wish  of  the  deputies  oF  France,  that  your  government  may  oppose  theite 
deplorable  excesses  with  all  the  might  of  the  lawa.  The  security  of  persons  Ims  t»eea 
violently  attacked  ;  property  haa  been  menaced  in  the  principle  of  its  existence  4  the 
freedom  of  industry  has  been  threatened  with  destruction  ;  the  voice  of  the  magistrates 
has  not  been  listened  to.  These  diaorders  must  promptly  cease ;  such  criminal  acts 
muat  be  vigoroualy  put  down.  All  Franoe  is  a  sufferer  through  this  asMolt  on  the  rights 
of  all  in  the  person  of  some  citizens:  she  owes  them  a  signal  protection.  The  mea- 
surng  already  taken  by  your  maje8ty*a  government  convince  us  that  the  return  of  order 
will  not  be  long  delayed.  The  tirm  onion  subsisting  between  the  national  guards  and 
the  troopa  of  the  line  reassures  all  good  citizens.  Your  majesty  may  count  on  the  har- 
monious co>operation  of  the  authoritiea.  We  are  happy,  aire,  to  ofler  you,  in  the  name 
of  France,  the  co-operation  of  the  deputies  towards  re-establiahing  peace  wherever  it 
may  be  disturbed,  extinguishing  all  the  germs  of  anarchy,  corroborating  the  sacred 
principles  on  which  rests  the  very  existence  of  the  nation,  maintaining  the  gtorious 
work  of  the  revolution  of  July,  and  everywhere  insuring  force  and  juatice  to  the  Uwa.^' 

A  nearly  similar  address  was  voted  by  the  Chamber  of  Peers :  and 
in  this  way  the  king  had  an  opportunity  of  expressing  the  delight  with 
which  he  beheld  the  union  of  the  legislative  bodies. 

Thus  ministers,  deputies,  and  peers  of  France  seemed  to  know  no 
better  means  of  government  than  cannon  to  remedy  the  evils  of  com* 
petition  ;  fortresses  to  reduce  a  multitude  of  wretches  who  offered  their 
labour  on  the  sole  condition  of  not  dying  of  hunger;  and  soldiers,  armed 
poor  men,  to  keep  down  poor  men  without  arms. 

Th^  opposition  itself  spoke  in  these  woful  circamstances,  as  though 
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the  re-establishineiitof  order  had  been  in  its  eyes  but  an  aflTair  of  police.  ^ 
In  the  violent  debates  the  insurrection  gave  rise  to  in  parliament,  not 
a  word  was  said  of  fixing  a  minimum  of  wages,  nor  of  the  necessity 
of  the  state  interfering  in4natter8  of  trade,  nor  of  the  modifications  re- 
quisite io  be  made  in  the  oppressive  laisaez/aire  system,  nor,  in  shor^ 
of  scientific  arrangements  adapted  to  prevent,  were  it  but  provisionally, 
the  renewal  of  a  conflict  for  ever  to  be  deplored.  No.  M.  Mauguin 
demanded  that  the  epithets  frank  and  complete  should  be  struck  out 
of  the  address:  Casimir  Perier  demanded  the  contrary. .  Casimir  Perier 
called  Mauguin,  offensively,  an  individual;  Mauguin  put  Casimir 
P^rier'fl  impertinence  in  a  strong  light.  Thereupon  there  was  a  great 
uproar,  and  a  medley  clashing  of  all  the  passions  of  party.  A  month 
after  this  the  president  of  the  council  appeared  at  the  tribune,  and  pro- 
nounced an  indictment  against  the  prefect  of  the  Rhone,  who,  boiling 
with  rage,  seized  the  moment  when  the  president  of  the  council  was 
leaving  the  chamber,  to  threaten  and  give  him  the  lie  in  the  most  hu- 
miliating manner.     This  was  all. 

,.  The  government,  moreover,  had  other  matters  to  occupy  its  attention 
ft  this  time.  The  day  was  approaching  when  the  civil  list  was  to  be 
fixed  for  the  whole  duration  of  the  new  reign,  and  the  list  of  the  royal 
expenses  judged  necessary  by  the  ministry  was  circulated  among  the 
public.  That  list  showed  an  amount  of  eighteen  millions  of  francs  as. 
the  tribute  to  be  levied  by  royalty  from  the  people. 

The  workmen  of  Lyons  being  once  more  reduced  to  brood  in  silence^* 
over  their  misery  and  their  mortal  sufiering,  the  friends  of  order  were 
triumphant.     The  retirement  o{  the  people  to  Mont  Aventine  had  at 
least  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  tribunes. 


•    ,  CHAPTER  III. 

Thb  (rue  history  of  our  century  oonsisU  in  the  history  of  its  ideas. 
The  crafts  and  subtleties  of  diplomacy,  the  intrigues  of  courts,  the  noisy 
debates  of  assemblies,  the  conflicts  in  the  open  streets;  all  these  are 
but  the  outward  agitations  of  society.  Its  life  is  elsewhere.  It  exists 
in  the  mysterious  development  of  general  tendencies,  in  that  noiseless 
elaboration  of  doctrines  which  prepares  the  way  for  revolutions.  For 
there  is  always  a  deep-seated  cause  for  the  many  events  which,  when 
ihey  burst  upon  us,  appear  the  oflfspring  of  chance  and  of  the  hour. 

The  insurrection  of  Lyons  had  come  upon  the  ministers  unawares. 
Enslaven  by  political  routine,  incapable  of  adopting  an  original  line  of 
conduct,  strangers  to  the  intellectual  movement  taking  place  round 
them,  and  accustomed  to  behold  the  existence  of  society  only  in  the 
frivolous  quarrels  on  which  they  expended  all  their  zeal,  the  ministers 
ceased  to  understand  the  import  of  the  revolt  of  the  weavers  from  the 
moment  it  ceased  to  be  noised  m  their  ears.  But  beneath  that  execu- 
tive so  obstinately  entrenched  in  its  improvidence  and  its  egotism,  men 
full  of  intelligence  and  boldness  were  studying  the  problems  it  left  un- 
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<|ijlp  solved,  were  seising  on  the  part  it  disdained  in  its  impotence,  aUd  were 
seeking  to  govern  by  thought  a  nation  which  the  executive  coold  noi 
govern  by  soldiers. 

Now  never  had  any  society  been  more  filled  with  disorders  than 
that  which  the  men  officially  appointed  for  its  guidance  were  thus 
abandoning  to  the  control  of  chance. 

Struggles  between  producers  for  the  possession  of  the  market, 
between  the  members  of  the  working  class  for  the  possession  of  em- 
ployment; struggles  of  the  manufacturer  against  the  poor  man  on  the 
subject  of  wages,  of  the  poor  man  against  the  machine,  which  by  sup- 
planting him  devoted  him  to  starvation ;  such  was,  under  the  name  of 
COMPETITION,  the  characteristic  feature  in  the  situation  of  things  re- 
garded in  a  commercial  and  manufacturing  point  of  view.  And  what 
disasters  in  consequence  !  Great  capitals  ensuring  the  victory  4n  eco* 
nomic  wars,  like  great  battalions  in  other  wars,  and  the  laisssz  fairs 
system  thus  leading  to  the  most  odious  monopolies;  great  commercial 
enterprises  ruining  the  small ;  usury,  that  modern  feudalism  worse  than 
the  ancient,  graduallyusufping  the  soil;  and  manorial  property  en- 
cnmbered  with  more  than  a  thousand  millions;  artisans,  proprietors  of 
their  own  industry,  giving  place  to  workmen  who  had  no  property  in 
their  own  toil ;  a  vile  cupidity  burying  capital  in  wild  specatations ; 
fM  interests  armed  one  against  the  other,  the  vine-growers  against  the 

^^|1  wood  owners,  the  manufacturers  of  beet*root  sugar  against  the  colonies, 
ilpthe  seaports  against  the  factories  of  the  interior,  the  southern  against 
the  northern  provinces,  Bordeaux  against  Paris ;  here  markets  glutted, 
and  capitalists  in  despair;  there  workshops  closed,  and  the  operative 
starving;  commerce  degraded  by  tacit  consent  into  a  traffic  of  tricks 
and  lies;  the  nation  marching  to  the  reconstitution  of  feudal  property 
through  usury,  and  to  the  establishment  of  a  moneyed  oligarchy  by 
means  of  credit;  all  the  discoveries  of  science  transformed  into  means 
of  oppression;  all  the  conquests  achieved  by  the  genius  of  man  over 
nature  converted  into  weapons  of  strife,  and  tyranny  multiplied  in  some 
sort  by  progress  itself;  the  proletary  made  the  understrapper  of  a  ma- 
chine, or  in  times  of  crisis  seeking  his  bread  between  revolt  and  beg- 
ging ;  the  father  of  the  poor  going  to  die  at  sixty  in  a  lazar  house,  and 
the  daughter  of  the  poor  man  forced  to  prostitute  herself  at  sixteen  for 
subsistence,  and  the  son  of  the  poor  man  reduced  to  breathe  at  the  age 
of  seven  the  noisome  air  of  the  factories  to  add  to  the  scanty  wages  of 
th^  family ;  the  bed  of  the  journeyman,  improvident  through  wretch- 
edness, become  frightfully  prolific;  and  pauperism  threatening  the 
realm  with  an  inundation  of  beggars :— such  was  the  picture  which 
society  then  presented. 

Again,  viewing  that  society  in  another  aspect,  there  was  no  longer 
any  community  of  faith  or  belief,  no  attachment  to  traditional  usages, 
whilst  the  spirit  of  inquiry  denied  everything  and  affirmed  nothing, 
and  religion  was  supplanted  by  the  love  of  lucre.  The  nation  being 
thus  turned  to  mercantilism,  it  followed  as  a  thing  of  course  that  mai^ 
riage  should  be  made  a  speculation,  a  matter  of  bargain,  a  form  of 
trading  adventure,  a  means  of  bringing  custom  to  a  shop.    And  as 
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marriaget  (hoogh  contracted  in  this  hideous  way,  had  been  declared  in* 
dissoluble  by  the  laws,  adultery  almost  always  served  in  lieu  of  divorot 
in  Paris  and  the  great  towns.  To  the  disorders  created  in  families  by 
the  frailly  of  the  conjugal  tie  were  added  the  scandalous  quarrels  oc* 
casioned  by  the  greedy  desire  to  inherit ;  and  the  newspapers  daily 
presented  to  the  eyes  of  the  public  the  lamentable  spectacle  of  brothers 
wrangling  for  scraps  and  fragments  of  the  paternal  property,  or  even 
of  sons  standing  up  against  their  mothers  in  presence  of  the  judges,  t6 
whom  such  odious  strife  had  become  so  habitual  that  they  ceased  to 
look  upon  it  with  horror.  Among  the  labouring  classes  the  dissolution 
of  family  ties  had  a  difierent  origin,  but  a  still  more  deplora()l&  charac** 
ter.  In  the  registere  of  prostitution,  penory  figured  as  the  principal 
primary  cause  of  debauchery.  Marriage  being  for  the  pauper  but  an 
increase  of  expense,  and  libertinagea  means  of  drowning  the  sense  of  suf- 
fering, the  sexual  intercourse  of  the  poor  was  a  mere  animal  indulgence ; 
and  thus  penury  engendered  concubinage,  and  concubinage  infanticide. 
Another  calamity  ensued:  if  the  poor  man  did  marry,  he  was  soon 
forced  to  seek  in  the  possession  of  children  only  a  means  of  eking  oat 
his  wages,  and  to  send  his  children  when  just  arrived  at  the  age  when 
the  young  have  most  need  of  pure  air,  movement,  and  freedom,  into 
the  manufactories  where  bodily  health  is  destroyed  by  excessive  toil, 
and  the  health  of  the  soul  by  the  contact  of  the  sexes.  Every  day  at 
five  in  the  morning,  round  the  doors  of  every  factory  were  seen  a  crowd 
of  wretched  children,  pale,  squalid,  and  stunted,  with  dull  filmy  eyes, 
and  livid  cheeks,  walking  with  bowed  backs  like  old  n^n.  For  such 
was  the  cruel  and  insensate  character  of  the  social  system  founded  on 
competition,  that  its  effect  on  the  children  of  ihe  poor  was  not  only  to 
stifle  their  intellects  and  deprave  their  hearts,  but  even  to  dry  up  in 
them  or  poison  the  springs  of  life.  And  the  moment  was  approaching 
when  M.  Charles  Dupin  was  to  make  this  solemn  declaration  from  the 
tribune  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  **Out  of  10,000  young  men  called 
to  military  service,  the  ten  most  manufacturing  departments  of  France 
furnished  8980  infirm  or  deformed,  whilst  the  agricultural  departments 
furnished  bu(  4029."  It  is  superfluous  to  say  that  in  a  society  in 
which  oppression  like  this  was  possible,  charity  was  but  a  word,  and 
religion  but  a  bodiless  remembrance. 

And  the  evil  subsisted  in  the  legislature  and  the  executive  as  well  as 
in  society.  Royalty,  an  hereditary  authority  incessantly  menaced  by 
an  elective  authority,  was  perforce  wholly  absorbed  in  the  care  of  self*' 
defence.  The  Chamber  of  Peers,  become  the  creature  of  royal  nomi- 
nation, was  counted  only  as  a  superfluity  or  as  an  incumbrance  to  the 
constitutional  mechanism.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  was  compelled 
to  forego  all  initiative  power ;  first,  because  as  the  representative  of  the 
one  dominant  class,  it  could  not  desire  to  reform  the  abuses  by  which 
itself  profited ;  and  next,  because  consisting  partly  of  functionaries,  it 
crouched  to  ministera  who  made  the  corrupting  distribution  of  places 
a  means  of  enslaving  the  majority. 

Thus  to  recapitulate  the  state  of  things  under  its  three  principal 
aspects:  in  social  order  there  was  competition;  in  moral  order,  scepti- 
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cisni ;  in  political  order,  anarchy :  such  were  the  characteristic  features 
of  the  reign  of  the  bourgeoisie  in  France. 

Evils  so  great  demancled  vigorous  remedies  :  none  had  been  disco- 
vered which  were  not  calculated  to  aggravate  the  mischief. 

Turning  boxes  were  established  to  prevent  mothers  from  killing  the 
child  they  could  not  rear  ;*  but  these  turning  boxes  became  an  encou- 
ragement to  licentiousness,  and  the  number  of  foundlings,  which  had 
been  but  40,000  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1784,  amounted'  in  1831  to 
130,000. 

Penitentiaries  were  erected  where  virtue  was  to  be  taught  to  those 
whom  misery  had  educated  in  crime ;  but  it  was  a  very  improvident 
system,  which  showed  a  solicitude  for  the  criminal  on  which  the  poor 
man  had  no  right  to  count,  a  system  which  waited  for  the  murder  be- 
fore bestowing  moral  instruction  on  the  murderer,  which  erected,  close 
by  the  factory  where  children  were  left  to  every  corrupting  influence, 
the  prison  where  hoary  villains  were  to  be  catechized. 

Savings*  banks  were  established  to  encourage  economy  among  the 
poor;  hut  in  an  age  when  the  first  of  all  maxims  was  this,  **  Every 
one  for  himself,  charity  begins  at  home,*'  the  institution  of  savings* 
banks  could  serve  only  to  render  the  poor  man  selfish,  to  rend  among 
the  people  that  sacred  bond  that  holds  together  those  who  suffer  in 
common.  It  was  a  mockery  besides,  to  bid  the  working  man  lay  up 
savings  which  his  penury  inexorably  forbade.  On  the  3 Ist  of  De- 
cember, 1830,  74,835  out  of  163,196  savings'  bank  depositors  were 
not  of  the  operative  class,  and  were,  for  the  most  part,  domestic  serv- 
ants. 

The  bank  of  France  was  promised  a  renewal  of  its  privileges;  hot 
that  bank,  which  extracted  exorbitant  profits  from  the  production  of 
the  country,  did  not  accept  the  poor  man's  paper ;  it  forced  the  petty 
dealer  who  would  reach  it  to  pass  first  through  the  hideous  dens  of 
usury ;  in  a  word,  it  showed  no  other  title  to  the  avaricious  enjoy- 
ment of  the  most  precious  of  all  monopolies  than  the  aid  it  afforded 
the  strong  against  the  weak. 

It  was  natural  that  attempts  at  innovation  should  follow  from  this 
melancholy  state  of  things ;  and  this  was  the  case. 

We  will,  by-and-by,  examine,  in  its  proper  place,  tlie  theory  which 
Charles  Fourier,  a  man  of  genius,  who  was  destined  to  die  poor  and 
unknown,  had  long  been  elaborating  in  obscurity  and  solitude ;  but  at 
the  epoch  we  are  now  considering,  the  ideas  of  that  persevering  thinker 
were  known  but  to  a  very  small  number  of  adepts,  and  the  public  stage 
was  wholly  engrossed  by  the  St.  Simonian  school. 

It  was  given  to  that  school  to  restore  honour  to  the  principle  of  au- 
thority amidst  the  triumph  of  liberalism  ;  to  proclaim  the  necessity  of 
a  social  religion,  at  a  time  when  the  law  itself  had  become  atheistic ; 

*  These  are  inserted  into  an  aperture  in  the  wall  of  the  fonndling  establishment  in 
which  they  revolve  horizontally.  The  child  is  deposited  in  them;  the  depositor  rings 
a  bell ;  the  turning  box  revolves  on  its  axis,  and  the  child  is  received  into  the  houM. 
The  actors  in  this  proceeding,  on  either  side  of  the  wall,  do  not  exchange  a  word,  or 
ne  each  other*!  faces. 
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to  demand  the  organization  of  industry  and  the  association  of  interests 
during  the  very  height  of  the  fallacious  success  of  competition.  With 
unequalled  intrepidity,  with  a  vigour  sustained  by  great  talents  and  la- 
borious acquirements,  that  school  laid  bare  all  the  festering  sores  of 
the  age;  it  shook  a  thousand  prejudices,  roused  deep  thoughts,  and 
opened  a  new  and  vast  career  to  intellect.  It  is  requisite,  therefore,  to 
say  what  were  the  St.  Simonians,  what  they  accomplished,  what  truths 
^or  errors  they  brought  to  a  perturbed  society,  and  from  what  source 
"were  drawn,  in  what  manner  were  developed,  those  doctrines  which 
were  to  be  alternately  the  objects  of  astonishment,  of  ridicule,  and  of 
anger. 

The  founder  of  the  St.  Simonian  school  had  been  five  years  dead 
when  the  July  revolution  broke  out.  He  belonged  to  one  of  the  no- 
blest houses  of  France,  and  was  heir  to  the  name  and  arms  of  the 
famous  Due  de  St.  Simon,  the  historian  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV., 
the  last  of  the  real  grands  seigneurs^  and  yet  he  made  it  his  business 
to  attack  all  privileges  of  birth,  and  to  affirm  that  war  is  impious.  For 
he  was  a  man  strong  in  intellectual  independence  and  moral  courage. 
Convinced  that  before  composing  a  code  for  mankind,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  attentively  analysed  men  and  things,  he  passed  the  first  half  of 
his  life  in  studying  society  in  all  its  aspects,  stopping  short  of  no  ex- 
perience, practising  in  the  character  of  an  observer  vice  as  well  as  vir- 
tue, deriving  a  lesson  from  each  of  his  falls,  making  his  follies  matter 
for  his  own  study,  lavishing  prodigally,  but  with  a  purpose,  a  fortune 
acquired  by  speculations,  poor  to  excess  in  the  sequel  of  a  studious 
opulence,  living  by  a  miserable  employment  as  a  copyist  at  the  very 
time  he  was  governing  the  world  in  thought ;  a  sage  in  the  estimate  ot 
some,  in  that  of  the  majority  a  madman ;  ardent  to  enthusiasm,  then 
desponding  to  the  degree  of  attempting  suicide;  lastly,  reduced  to  beg, 
he 'who  had  so  often  assembled  at  his  table,  to  judge  them,  the  most 
brilliant  artists  and  the  most  celebrated  savans.  Such  was  the  life  of 
St.  Simon  :  now  let  us  see  what  were  its  intellectual  results.  « 

In  common  with  all  other  reformers,  St.  Simon  set  out  with  the 
principle  of  human  perfectibility.  But  as  history  showed  him  huma- 
nity in  a  perpetual  alternation  of  despotism  and  anarchy,  repose  and 
convulsion,  he  distinguished  the  career  of  nations  into  two  sorts  of 
epochs :  those  in  which  there  prevails  a  system,  good  or  bad,  as  may 
happen  to  be  the  case,  but  a  system  exactly  planned  in  its  various  parts, 
and  accepted  by  general  consent;  and  those  characterized  by  the  efforts 
made  to  pass  from  the  existing  order  of  things  into  a  new  one.  The 
first  of  these  St.  Simon  entitled  organic  epochs,  or  epochs  of  organi- 
zation ;  the  second,  critical  epochs,  or  epochs  of  crisis.  He  saw,  for 
instance,  an  organic  epoch  in  Paganism,  up  to  the  time  of  Socrates ; 
and  another  organic  epoch  in  Christianity,  up  to  the  period  of  Luther. 

After  having  divided  society  into  workers  and  idlers,  with  the  per- 
manent conviction  that  the  future  belongs  exclusively  to  the  former,  St. 
Simon  proceeded  to  inquire  what  was  the  most  exact  classification  to 
be  introduced  among  the  workers.  Man  feels,  thinks, acts;  St.  Simon 
thence  concluded  that  the  whole  of  the  worldHi  work  is  to  be  done  by 
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those  who  address  theinsdves  to  the  feelings  of  man,  by  those  who 
cultivate  his  intelligence,  and  by  those  who  set  in  motion  his  powers 
of  action.  Hence  three  social  functions;  the  exciting  the  emotions  of 
man,  the  enlightening  him,  the  enijching  him.  Hence  also  three 
classes  of  workers,  artists,  aavanSf  and  men  of  labour  and  traffic  (in- 
dusiriela). 

There  remained  to  find  out  the  connecting  link  between  these  three 
orders  of  social  function8,^that  is  to  say,  the  law  of  progress. 

The  first  French  revolution,  had  forcibly  struck  the  imagination  of 
St.  Simon:  i(  was  clear  to  him  that  this  event  was  o.nly  a  continuation 
and  extension  of  the  revolt  of  Luther.  The  ruin  of  the  papacy,  or, 
which  is  the  same  thing  in  other  words,  the  forfeiture  of  its  authoritj 
by  the  spiritual  power  of  Europe,  was,  then,  that  which  appeared  to 
him  the  most  striking  and  general  expression  of  the  work  of  revolu- 
tion. Now,  could  the  union  which  the  church  had  established  among 
nations,  remain  dissolved  and  broken  up  for  ever?  Was  it  pos<<ible 
for  the  government  of  mind,  of  the  spirit,  to  remain  superseded,  with- 
out the  march  of  humanity  being  suspended!  An  immense  void  had 
been  created  in  the  world :  this  void  must  be  filled  up.  But  how? 
By  whom,  and  on  what  basis  was  the  spiritual  power  to  be  reconsti- 
tuted? 

In  his  first  work,  entitled  '*  Letters  of  an  Inhabitant  of  Geneva  to 
his  Contemporaries,"  St.  Simon  addressed  himself  to  the  savant. 
The  project  which  he  here  threw  out  was  fantastical  in  the  extreme: 
it  embodied  the  ideas  which  the  author  at  a  later  period  more  fully 
developed,  especially  that  of  election:  it  was  not,  however,  a3  yet  a 
doctrine,  but  merely  a  rough  sketch.  According  to  this  project  of  his, 
a  subscription  was  to  be  opened  before  the  tomb  of  Newton ;  every 
body  was  to  be  called  upon  to  contribute,  rich  and  poor,  men  and  wo- 
men, each  according  to  his  or  her  means  and  inclination ;  and  each 
contributor  was  to  name  diree  mathematicians,  three  physicians,  three 
chemists,  three  physiologists,  three  men  of  letters,  three  painters,  and 
three  musicians.  The  product  of  the  subscription  was  then  to  be  di- 
vided among  those  savans  and  artists  who  should  have  received  the 
greatest  number  of  suflrages.  The  twenty-one  persons  so  selected  by 
mankind,  united  together  under  the  title  of  The  Council  of  Netrion, 
and,  presided  over  by  a  mathematician,  were  to  form,  the  spiritual  go- 
vernment, charged  with  the  high  task  of  directing  towards  one  common 
object  the  various  nations  of  the  globe. 

This  project,  the  only  thing  noticeable  about  which  is  its  singularity, 
was  not  of  a  nature  to  be  generally  either  relished  or  understood.  Be- 
sides, it  was  incomplete  in  itself.  It  created  no  permanent  and  neces- 
sary connexion  between  science  and  labour,  between  the  discoveries  of 
mind  and  their  application,  between  theory  and  practice.  Moreover, 
Su  Simon  was  not  long  in  observing  that  the  body  of  uavans  had  become 
a  body  without  warmth  and  energy,  almost  without  life,  that  on  all  occa- 
eions  it  received  its  impulse  from  the  world  without,  instead  of  giving 
it ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  industry,  growing  rapidly  and  strongly* 
was  animating  society  with  its  manly  breath,  and  daringly  taking  the 
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initiative  in  all  things;  and  had,  of  later  years,  ^rown  powerful  enough 
to  keep  in  check  the  brute  force  of  sword-sovereignty,  and  to  counter- 
balance the  genius  of  Napoleon. 

He  determined  then  to  address  himaelf  to  industry,  to  the  men  of 
labour,  and  in  all  the  writings  of  this  the  second  period  of  his  intel- 
lectual life,  industry  occupied  the  place  which  in  his  former  works  he 
had  assigned  to  science.  Adopting  as  his  motto,  **  Thut  par  el  pour 
rinduBtrit^^^  he  declared  that  the  time  was  come  for  tearing  from  the 
brow  of  idleness  the  crown  it  had  so  long  worn:  that  the  time  was 
come  for  inaugurating  the  reign  of  labour.  He  whom  the  men  of 
labour  looked  up  to  as  the  first  man  of  labour  among  them,  was  to  be 
the  king  of  this  new  rule.  The  ministers  were  to  be  such  select  men 
of  enlightenment  amongst  them,  as  should  be  deemed  fittest  to  prepare 
and  make  good  the  budget;  the  assessment  of  the  taxes,  giving  the 
electoral  franchise,  he  required  to  be  placed  on  such  a  footing,  as  should 
substitute  the  influence  of  the  cultivator  for  that  of  the  idle  proprietor; 
that  is  to  say,  the  influence  of  the  man  who  pays  rent,  for  that  of  him 
who  receives  it.  He  added  a  variety  of  schemes,  all  of  them  directly 
tending  to  transfer  political  power  from  the  soldier,  the  lawyer,  the 
fundholder,  to  the  man  of  labour. . 

This  was  evidently  a  mere  theory  dt  eircon9iance^  of  very  question* 
able  value  in  itself,  and  which,  after  all,  gives  only  the  political  side  of 
the  refbrmer's  views.  For  how  was  induBtry^  left  to  itself,  (o  provide 
for  the  moral  and  intellectual  necessities  of  mankind  ? 

St.  Simon  then  made  an  appeal  to  the  artists.  And  this  time,  call- 
ing together  all  the  various  ideas  which  at  intervals  he  had  sent  forth 
as  detached  thouirhts,  he  composed  them  into  one  harmonious  whole, 
which  then,  under  the  name  of  the  New  Christianity,  became  that 
large  conception,  which  its  author  was  destined  to  bequeath,  to  a  few 
beloved  disciples,  a  brilliant  but  labour-bringing  heritage  ! 

Jesus  Christ  said  to  mankind :  *'  Love  one  another  as  brethren  ;''  an 
admirable  and  touching  precept,  but  conveyed  in  a  somewhat  vague 
form,  as  befitted  a  period  in  which  the  world  was  divided  into  masters 
and  slaves.  As  slavery  by  degrees  disappeared,  this  precept  of  Christ 
ought,  according  to  St,  Simon,  to  have  resolved  itself  into  this  beautiful 
and  generous  formula :  The  earliest  possible  amelioration,  physical  and 
moral,  of  the  condition  of  the  poorest  and  most  numerobs  class.  It 
was  to  realize  this  object  that  a  spiritual  power  had  been  instituted; 
that  there  existed  in  the  world  a  vicar  of  Christ,  a  pope. 

But  in  order  to  secure  the  introduction  of  his  sublime  doctrine,  it 
was  necessary  for  Christ  to  keep  terms  with  Caesar,  sA\o  had  the  power 
on  his  side.  This  was  why  he  told  the  people :  **  My  kingdom  is  not 
of  this  world;  render  unto  Caesar  the  things  which  are  Cassar's." 
And  thus  il  was,  that  from  the  very  bosom  of  Christian  regeneration 
arose  that  grand  dualism,  which  characterized  the  history  of  the  mid- 
dle ages :  the  spiritual  power  and  the  temporal  power,  the  Church  and 
the  State,  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor.  The  direction  of  the  material 
interests  of  mankind,  being  thus  removed  beyond  the  province  of  the 
ohurcht  the  church  was  forced  to  limit  within  the  circle  of  theological 
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disputation,  the  exercise  of  the  spiritual  power  confided  to  it,  and  to 
devote  all  the  resources  of  learning  to  the  analysis  of  dogmas,  without 
any  possible  material  application  whatever ;  altogether  neglecting  any 
consideration  of  the  physical  amelioration  of  the  people,  nay,  preach- 
ing up  contempt  for  the  fiesh  and  all  carnal  interests ;  contributing,  in 
short,  nothing  to  the  relief  of  the  poorest  and  most  numerous  class  but 
this  maxim:  ^'Suflfering  is  a  holy  and  expiatory  thing;*'  words  which 
were  to  infuse  into  the  existence  of  the  most  miserable,  all  the  joys  of 
hope,  and  to  console  the  damned  on  earth,  by  showing  them  the  gates 
of  paradise  opening  for  them  hereafter. 

Yet,  after  all,  there  was  much  in  this  influence  of  the  spiritual  power, 
though  limited  to  this  indirect  utility  ;  nay,  it  may  be  said  to  have  been 
sufficient,  so  long  as  the  temporal  power  only  manifested  itself  in  wars 
and  conquests.  But  a  day  came  when  the  action  of  the  teaaporai 
power,  instead  of  developing  itself  exclusively  in  war,  began  to  extend 
its  energies  to  industry.  And  on  that  day  the  church  was,  as  a  matter 
of  natural  consequence,  shaken  to  its  very  foundations.  For  industry 
required  a  special  science  of  its  own.  And  what  happened^  That  a 
layman,  Kepler,  led  the  way  for  Newton ;  that  a  layman,  Gutenburg, 
invented  printing ;  that  laymen,  the  JVf edici,  traced  out  for  commerce, 
paths  hitherto  unknown  to  it ;  that  mathematics,  physics,  physiology, 
astronomy,  owed  to  laymen  much  of  their  avowed  progress.  There 
was  thus  seen>  side  by  side  with  theological  or  sacred  sciences,  a  prac- 
tical or  profane  soience ;  there  arose  in  the  face  of  the  spiritual  power 
exercised  by  the  church,  another  spiritual  power  exercised  by  the  state. 
A  new  weight  descended  upon  the  mighty  balance,  which,  during  the 
middle  ages,  hung  suspended  over  Europe,  holding  in  the  one  scale  the 
emperor,  in  the  other  the  pope :  the  new  weight  favoured  the  former 
of  these.  Luther  appeared,  and  the  old  spiritual  power  was  well  nigh 
annihilated. 

The  pope,  in  fact,  became  heretic,  from  the  moment  when,  in  the 
path  which  leads  to  the  amelioration  of,  the  lot  of  the  most  numeroQs 
class,  he  found  himself  outstripped  by  the  temporal  power.  But 
Luther,  also,  on  his  part,  hereticized.  When  he  made  the  Christiao 
religion  retrograde  to  its  point  of  departure,  by  placing  it  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  Giesar ;  he  heriticized  in  banishing  from  the  worship  of 
the  reformed  churches  the  influence  of  the  arts,  which  correspond  to 
one  of  the  three  grand  social  functions,  the  appeal  to  the  emotions  of 
mankind. 

Thus,  in  the  opinion  of  St.  Simon,  the  religious  power  would  have 
been  that,  which *^m bracing  humanity  in  all  that  which  constitutes  its 
essence,  should  have  guided  it  on  towards  that  which  forms  the  troe 
aim  and  scope  of  Christianity,  the  amelioration  of  the  lot  of  theinoat 
numerous,  and  that  by  these  three  means:  by  feeling,  employiiy 
therein  the  artists;  by  reason,  employing  therein  the  Mavans;  by  acts, 
employing  therein  the  men  of  labour.  According  to  this  view  of  the 
matter,  the  papacy  had  been  a  spiritual  power,  but  not  a  religious  power. 
The  popes  had  been,  down  to  Iico  X.,  chiefs  of  the  iavant,  rather 
than  chief  priests.    Religion  still  remains  to  be  founded,  and  it  eouU 
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not  be  founded  on  a  sure  basis,  until  there  had  been  discovered  a  sys- 
tem, which  should  concurrently  guide  towards  one  and  the  same  design, 
under  the  leading  impnlse  of  a  power  endowed  at  once  with  regenerate 
feeling,  profound  knowledge,  and  indefatigable  activity,  artists,  9avan$t 
and  men  of  labour.  Such  was,  according  to  St.  Simon,  the  basis  of 
the  New  Christianity. 

One  wouh^  be  disposed  to  regard  these  lucubrations  as  merely  an  in- 
genious terminology,  had  they  not  given  birth,  as  we  shall  explain,  to 
a  doctrine,  fruitful  of  practical  consequences,  the  announcement  of 
which  had  something  really  formidable  about  it. 

St.  Simon  himself  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  his 
conception ;  for  he  died  full  of  faith  and  hope,  uttering  as  a  last  adieu 
to  the  select  disciples  who  surrounded  his  death«bed,  these  words,  which 
showed  how  elevated  by,  perhaps,  justifiable  pride  was  that  soul  about 
to  fly  hence:  ^'The  fruit  is  ripe;  be  it  yours  to  pluck  it." 

M.  Augustin  Thierry  had  been  St.  Simon's  secretary;  M.  Auguste 
Comte  one  of  his  disciples ;  but  the  person  whom  he  appointed  heir 
to  his  doctrines  was  M.  Olinde  Rodrigues.  A  journal  entiiled  Le 
Producteur,  which  appeared  in  1825*  shortly  after  St.  Simon's  death, 
and  the  editorship  of  which  was  confided  to  M.  Cerclet,  became  the 
centre,  around  which  M.  Olinde  Rodrigues  collected,  for  the  purpose  of 
initiating  them  into  the  doctrine  of  his  master,  those  men  who,  he 
thought,  would  preach  it  forth  with  most  talent  and  success.  Yet  the 
Producteur  was  not  a  St.  Simonian  journal.  Its  contributors  being 
such  men  a'b  Messieurs  Olinde  Rodrigues,  Enfantin,  Bazard,  Buchez, 
Auguste  Comte,  Arraand  Carrel,  masters  of  high  merit,  but  who  did 
not  all  obey  one  common  faith,  the  publication  had  little  other  effect 
than  that  of  astonishing  and  alarming  the  liberals  by  the  novelty  of 
some  of  its  hints  and  incidental  sketches,  and  by  the  very  unexpected 
solutions  which  it  offered  of  certain  probleme  which  were  then  pre- 
sented by  the  industrial  world. 

Meantime,  the  doctrine  was  elaborated  by  the  joint  study  of  Mes- 
sieurs Olinde  Rodrigues,  Enfantin,  and  Bazard.  They  brought  over 
to  their  views  some  of  the  pupils  oi  the  Ecole  Polytechnique^  some 
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distinguislied  men  of  letters,  orators,  artists;  and  ere  long  a  school 
formed.  When  the  revolution  of  July  broke  out,  the  St.  Simonian 
arhool  was  already  constituted ;  it  recognised  as  its  chiefs,  MM.  En- 
fautin  and  Bazard,  to  whom  Olinde  Rodrigues  had  nobly  ceded  the 
supremacy.  The  following  was  the  development  given  by  the  dis- 
ciples to  the  ideas  of  the  master. 

Accepting  his  division  of  mankind  into  artists,  savans,  and  men  of 
business,  the  St.  Simonians  occupied  themselves,  in  the  first  instance, 
with*verifying  by  historical  induction  that  law  of  progress,  which  con- 
stituted the  basis  of  their  belief. 

With  respect  to  the  order  of  feelings,  they  remarked  that,  in  hit* 
tory,  the  course  of  humanity  was  from  hatred  to  love,  from  antagonism 
to  association.  The  conqueror,  they  found,  had,  in  the  first  instance, 
set  out  with  exterminating  the  conquered;  by  and  by,  he  contented 
himself  with  reducing  them  to  slavery ;  the  serf  succeeded  to  the  0l»ve» 
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the  freeman  to  the  serf.  Again,  they  found  a  single  family  enlarging 
itself  until  it  has  become  a  city,  the  city  swelling  itself  into  a  kingdom, 
the  kingdom  becoming  a  federation  of  kingdoms,  until,  by  degrees, 
from  one  step  to  another,  a  great  number  of  nations  united  under  the 
law  of  Catholicism.  The  march  of  humanity,  then,  was  towards  the 
principle  of  universal  association,  founded  upon  univorsal  love! 

Studied  with  reference  to  the  facts  which  concern  aeienee^  history 
aflbrded  them  instruction  of  a  iro  less  valuable  nature.  The  develop- 
ment of  civilization  had  continuously,  augmented  the  importance  of  the 
intellectual  man,  to  the  detriment  of  the  strong  man.  And  what  a 
magnificent  lesson  was  given  to  the  world,  in  the  spectacle  of  the 
church,  organized  otherwise  than  the  state !  On  the  one  hand,  a  spi- 
ritual power  obtaining  soceptation  for  itself  on  the  basis  of  reason,  and 
its  intrinsic  merit:  on  the  other,  a  temporal  power  imposing  its  autho- 
rity, hy  right  of  conquest,  or  by  right  of  birth.  In  the  middle  ages, 
the  hereditary  principle  was  represented  in  the  person  of  the  emperor; 
the  contrary  principle  by  the  pope.  Now,  down  to  the  time  of  Leo 
X.,  who  surrounded  himself  with  a  court,  like  a  temporal  prince,  who 
sold  indulgences  to  defray  the  cost  of  his  sister's  toilet,  who  transform- 
ed himself;  into  Caesar,  which  of  these  two  powers,  the  church  or  the 
state,  eclipsed  and  dominated  the  other  ?  Was  there  no  profound  con- 
clusion to  be  drawn  from  the  example  of  a  monk,  who,  the  one  day 
quitting  the  obscurity  of  his  cloister,  to  ascend  the  pontifical  throne, 
on  the  next,  saw  the  proudest  among  the  monarchs  of  the  earth,  kneel- 
ing snbmisstvely  before  him,  and  reverentially  kissing  the  dual  from 
o^  his  sandals  ?  Humanity,  it  was  clear,  was  marching  on  towards  an 
organization  in  which  there  should  be  given  to  each  according  to  hia 
capacity,  and  to  each  capacity  according  to  its  works. 

In  what  concerns  industry  or  labour,  the  law  of  progress  was  mani- 
fest Habits  of  industry  had  unceasingly  been  gaining  the  ground 
which  habits  of  war  had  as  continuously  been  losing.  War,  it  was 
tme,  had  not  yet  become  banished  from  history,  but  its  object  was  no 
longer  the  same.  Where  nations  formerly  armed  themselves  for  pur- 
poses of  devastation,  they  now  armed  themselves  in  order  to  establish 
marts  of  trade.  The  commercial  conquests  of  England  had  become 
sabstituted  for  the  triumph-conquests  of  old  Rome.  The  military  class 
was  daily  giving  way  before  the  mercantile  class.  Napoleon  himself, 
the  man  of  battles.  Napoleon  had  held  out  to  the  ambition  of  his 
armies,  commerce  and  peace  as  the  objects  for  which  they  were  to  con- 
tend. Humanity,  then,  was  marching  on  towards  the  organization  of 
industry. 

As  results  of  these  historical  investigations,  came  the  three  follow- 
ing formats : 

Universal  association,  based  upon  love ;  and,  as  a  corollary,  no  more 
hostile  competition. 

To  each  acoording  to  his  capacity,  to  each  capacity  according  to  its 
works;  and,  as  a  corollary,  no  more  hereditary  possession. 

Organization  of  industry ;  and,  as  a  corollary,  no  more  war. 
.    fSttch  doctrines  as  these  tended  directly  to  shake  down  the  entire 
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fabric  of  existing  social  order.  Their  announcement  caused  great 
sensation,  consternation.  Yet  they  are  deficient  alike  in  logic,  true 
grandeur,  genuine  courage. 

In  preaching  forth  the  universal  association  of  mankind,  based  upoa 
love ;  in  demanding  that  industry  should  be  regularly  organized,  and 
should  establish  its  empire  upon  the  ruins  of  a  system  of  disorder  and 
of  war,  the  St.  Simonians  showed  a  tliorough  comprehension  of  the 
laws  which,  at  a  future  period,  will  be  the  rulepf  mankind.  But  they 
overturned  with  one  hand  the  edifice  they  were  raising  with  the  other, 
by  this  celebrated  maxim:  to  each  according  to  his  ccmacity ;  to 
each  ccmacity  according  to  its  works  ;  a  wise  and  equitable  principle 
in  appearance,  but  in  reality  unjust  and  subversive.* 

Whether  inequality,  the  mother  of  tyranny,  takes  her  stand  in  the 
world,  in  the  name  of  mental  superiority,  or  in  the  name  of  physical 
conquest,  what  matters  this  to  us?  In  the  one  case,  equally  as  in  the 
other,  charity  disappears,  selfishness  triumphs,  and  the  principle  of 
human  brotherhood  is  trampled  under  foot.  Take  a  private  family, 
and  examine  its  proceedings :  the  father,  in  the  distribution  of  that 
which  he  has  to  give  his  children,  does  he  take  into  consideration  the 
difference  in  the  services  which  they  render  him,  or  does  he  not  rather 
guide  himself  entirely  by  the  wants  which  they  feel  ?  He  himself,  he 
who  bears  the  whole  burden  of  the  domestic  association,  does  he  not 
readily  abridge  his  own  enjoyments,  that  he  may  be  able  to  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  a  sick  child,  or  promote  the  happiness  of  a  child  who 
is  under  incapacity  from  a  diseased  mind  ?  Here  you  have  charity  in 
action.  Let  the  state  model  its  proceedings  after  those  of  the  private 
family.  If  it  does  not,  there  can  be  nothing  but  violence  and  injustice. 
Give  to  each  according  to  his  capacity!  What  then  is  to  become  of 
the  idiots?  What  of  the  infirm?  What  of  the  incurably  helpless  old 
man?  Are  these  to  be  left  to  die  of  hunger?  It  must  be  so  if  you 
adhere  to  the  principle  that  society  owes  nothing  to  its  members,  be- 
vond  the  value  of  what  it  receives  from  them.  The  St.  Simonian 
logic  then  was  a  homicidal  logic!  No:  it  was  merely  inconsistent: 
for  elsewhere  it  admitted  of  hospitals  for  the  incapable,  and  of  Bicetre 
for  the  insane.  To  assert  it  to  be  fitting  that  a  man  should  adjudge  to 
himself,  in  virtue  of  his  intellectual  superiority,  a  larger  portion  of 
worldly  goods  than  to  other  members  of  society,  is  at  once  to  interdict 
ourselves  the  right  of  execrating  the  strong  man,  who,  in  the  barbaric 
ages,  enslaved  the  feeble,  in  right  of  his  physical  superiority :  it  is  a 
mere  transference  of  tyranny.  The  St.  Simonians,  indeed,  went  upon 
the  principle,  that  it  is  good  to  stimulate  talent  by  the  prospect  of  recom- 
pense ;  seeking  in  social  utility  a  justification  of  this  maxim  of  theirs. 
But  is  it  necessary  that  recompenses  should  be  material,  should  have 

*  It  ia  fair  to  mention  that,  among  the  St^  Simonians,  there  ore  some  who  anderatand 
the  maiira  we  are  criticiaioff  in  thia  aenae,  «  that  the  most  capable  ahooid  have  the 
higheat  placea  in  the  hierarcnj  or  government,"  which  would  be  a  perfecUjr  reaaooa- 
ble  propoaition.  But  the  matim  goea  beyond  this;  it  aaja  that  the  moat  capable  ahall 
have  the  higheat  allowance!.  And  it  ia  in  thia  more  eitentive  meaning  that  the  maxim 
waa  received  in  the  achool,  and  in  ita  official  organ,  the  Glcbt. 
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a  money  value  ?  Thank  Heaven !  mankind  have  shown  that  they  can 
be  influenced,  and  more  efficaciously,  by  other  and  far  higher  motives 
of  action.  Incited  by  the  promise  of  a  bit  of  ribbon,  to  be  stuck  in 
the  button-holes  of  the  bravest  by  their  emperor,  whole  armies  of  Na- 
poleon's soldiers  rushed  on  to  meet  death.  The  word  glory^  well  or 
ill  understood,  has  directed  the  destinies  of  the  world.  By  what  fatality 
shall  thai  which  has  sufficed  to  inspire  great  deeds,  when  the  work  in 
hand  has  been  destruction,  not  equally  suffice  to  inspire  men  when  the 
work  in  hand  is  production?  Have  not  the  truly  great  even  sought  and 
found  their  principal  recompense  in  the  exercise  of  their.high  faculties? 
Had  society  desired  adequately  to  reward  Newton,  its  whole  means 
would  have  fallen  short :  the  great  and  sufficing  recompense  of  Newton, 
was  the  glowing  happiness  which  filled  his  soul,  when  his  genius  had 
discovered  the  laws  which  govern  the  world  of  space.  There  are  two 
classes  of  thihgs  in  man :  wants  and  faculties.  By  his  wants,  man  is 
passive ;  by  his  faculties,  he  is  active.  By  his  wants,  he  is  thrown 
upon  his  fellow-men  for  assistance ;  by  his  faculties,  he  is  enabled  to 
assist  his  fellow-men.  The'wants  are  the  indications  given  by  God  to 
society,  to  point  out  what  it  owes  to  individuals.  The  faculties  are 
the  indication  given  by  Grod  to  individuals,  to  point  out  what  they  owe 
to  society.,  Then  there  is  the  more  due  to  him  who  has  the  greater 
wants,*  and  we  may  fairly  require  more  of  him  who  has  the  greater 
faculties.  Then,  according  to  the  divine  law,  written  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  each  human  being,  higher  intelligence  is  called  upon  tu  con- 
tribute more  extended  and  useful  action,  but  is  not  entitled  to  greater 
remuneration ;  and  the  only  legitimate  rule,  with  reference  to  inequalities 
in  aptitude,  is  that  from  those  who  are  less  apt  for  the  duties  of  society, 
less  duty  shall  be  required.!  Adjust  the  social  scale  according  to 
capacity :  this  is  well,  it  is  productive  of  all  good ;  but  the  distribution 
of  the  public  means,  according  to  capacity,  is  worse  than  cruel ;  it  is 
impious. 

The  principle  of  distribution,  then,  proposed  by  the  St.  Simonians, 
was  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  noble  design  stated  by  themselves : 
universal  association  based  upon  love.  Nor  was  this  all.  When  they 
were  asked  who  was  to  be  the  judge  of  capacities,  and  in  what  manner 
they  proposed  to  set  about  the  establishment  of  their  ruling  power,  they 
replied  without  hesitation  :  '*  The  law  in  critical  epochs  is  but  a  dead 
letter,  and  it  is  this  dead  letter  which  the  people  obey;  but  oi^nic 
epochs  require  a  law  which  is  mixed  up  with,  fused  with,  which  is  part 

*  Man  has  phjaical  wants  to  which  nature  herself  haa  ataigned  limita.  He  has  moral 
wanta,  which,  in  a  regular  and  progressive  association,  would  find  means  of  satiafyinf 
•nd  developing  tberosetvea  collectively.  As  to  purely  factitious  wants,  created  by  a 
vicious  and  corrupt  civilization,  and  which  give  rise  to  extravagant  demands,  these 
would  be  merely  regarded,  in  a  regular  association,  as  individual  maladies,  which 
society  would  not  encourage,  but  effectually  cure. 

t  But  how  ta  put  thifi  principle  into  operation  T  This  is  a  point,  the  discaasion  of 
which  does  not  enter  into  the  plan  of  the  present  work.  We  have  limited  ourvelvea 
to  pointing  out  the  weak  aide  of  the  St.  Simonian  innovations.  Neither  does  the 
nature  of  our  undertaking  admit  of  a  detailed  criticism  upon  St.  Simonianism,  re- 
specting which  we  have  merely  put  down  what  seemed  to  us  beat  adapted  for  eaabliBg 
the  reader  to  appreciate  the  social  aignificaUon  of  that  system,  and  ita  true  acope  and 
aim. 
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of  the  legislator  himself ;  a  living  law.  He  shall  govern  who  shall  feel 
himself  the  roost  capable,  and  shall  be  able  to  procure  his  acceptation 
as  such.'*  So  that  they  had  in  view  a  personal  and  pacific  despotism, 
having  its  source  in  the  perfectly  voluntary  adhesion  of  the  governed ; 
or,  in  other  words,  their  chief  was  to  be  he  who  waff  the  most  loving 
and  the  most  beloved.  Now  had  they  been  a  little  more  logical  in 
framing  their  doctrine,  the  St.  Simonians  would  have  seen,  that  in  a 
system  whereby  the  wealth  of  society  is  not  distributed  on  a  purely 
fraternal  and  equal  principle,  and  whereby  the  public  economies  are 
not  framed  on  the  principles  regulating  a  family,  the  power  of  the 
*'  most  loving  and  the  most  beloved*'  is  a  chimera,  a  sheer  impossibility. 
To  chaise  the  ruling  power  with  the  distribution  in  unequal  proportions 
of  the  fruits  of  the  society's  labour,  is  at  once  to  expose  it  to  bitter 
animadversions,  and  to  throw  in  its  way  endless  obstacles ;  to  assign  to 
it  the  right  of  entertaining  preferences  is  to  raise  up  against  it  a  host  of 
enemies.  The  exercise  of  the  personal  authority  thus  rendered,  sooner 
or  later,  a  source  of  odium,  hatred  would  introduce  itself  into  the  asso- 
ciation in  the  train  of  jealousy,  and  anarchy  would  follow  hatred. 
Such  would  be  the  inevitable  consequences  of  the  classification  of 
capacities,  if  this  were  made  to  correspond  in  the  least  degree  with  the 
distribution  of  shares.  And  once  this  state  of  tKings  supervened,  what 
would  become  of  the  system  T  It  must  either  maintain  itself  by  force 
or  fall  to  pieces. 

It  will  be  seen,  a  little  further  on,  how  this  fundamental  error — To 
each  according  to  his  capacity,  to  each  capacity  according  to  its  works 
—evolved  other  errors,  which,  in  the  first  instance,  transformed  St.  Si- 
monianism  into  something  else,  and  then  altogether  ruined  it.  But  be- 
fore we  enter  upon  the  second  phasis  of  the  existence  of  the  St.  Si- 
monian  school,  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  external  part 
it  took,  and  the  influence  it  exercised  upon  society. 

The  revolution  of  July  had  given  to  St.  Simonianism  a  singularly  en- 
ergetic impulse.  That  which  in  the  first  instance  was  but  a  school,  was 
now  a  family.  Combining  with  the  authority  of  lofty  intellect  and 
•olid  acquirements,  the  passion  for  proselytism,  the  first  adepts,  men 
of  the  world,  jealous  sectaries,  spread  themselves  about  in  every  direc- 
tion ;  holding  out  to  orators  the  promise  of  a  noble  arena,  a  stirring 
theme ;  tempting  poets  and  artists  with  the  bait  of  reputation  easily  ac- 
quired; proving  to  the  aavana  that  the  existing  science  of  liberalism 
was  false  and  hollow,  without  aim  or  scope,  as  without  heart  or  feeling; 
talking  to  the  women  about  the  fine  arts,  love  and  liberty.  The  suc- 
cess of  these  efl^orts  was  rapid :  they  soon  made  plenty  of  individual 
conquests,  and  they  then  began  to  think  of  collective  triumphs.  The 
hierarchy  was  founded :  the  college  first,  then  the  secpnd  degree,  then 
the  third  degree.  The  Globe^  which  the  retreat  of  the  doctrinaires 
had  left  in  the  hands  of  M.  Pierre  Leroux,  a  powerful  thinker  and 
writer,  became  the  daily  journal  of  the  school  which  was  already  pos- 
sessed of  the  OrganUaieur.  It  was  no  sooner  hinted  that  money  was 
wanting,  than  money  fiowed  in.  M.  d'Eichthal  furnished  a  considera- 
ble 8om.    To  a  letter  from  Bazard  and  Enfantin,  M.  Henri  Foumel, 
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who  was  then  at  Creuzot,  instantly  replied  by  the  offer  of  his  whole 
fortune,  his  reply  being  thus  subscribed : — **  Henry  and  Cecilia  Foar- 
nel  for  their  child.**  In  a  society  overrun  with  the  coarsest  and  most 
narrow-minded  mercantilism,  there  was  something  in  the  very  highest 
degree  marvellous  and  touching  in  this  hurst  of  generous  enthusiasm. 
The  far  larger  portion  of  the  journals  of  this  period  were  mere  trading 
speculations ;  the  Globe  was  distributed  gratuitously* 

The  zeal  of  the  adepts  animated  them  to  the  most  vigorous  exertions. 
The  quiet,  modest  conferences  which,  before  the  revolution  of  July, 
were  held  in  the  Rue  Taranne,  were  now  succeeded  by  the  vehement 
and  noisy  harangues  of  the  Rue  Taitbout^  Here  men,  full  of  eloquence, 
such  as  Messieurs  Barrauit,  Charton,  Laurent,  Abel  Transon,  repaired 
to  exercise,  in  turns,  the  sovereignty  of  mighty  harangue.  Nothing 
could  be  more  curious  than  the  spectacle  presented  by  these  as- 
semblies. Around  a  vast  hall,  beneath  a  roof  of  glass,  there  arose 
three  tiers  of  boxes.  On  the  stage  in  front  of  these,  and  of  an  ample 
pit,  the  red  benches  of  which,  as  the  clock  struck  twelve,  were  crowded 
with  an  eager  audience,  there  arranged  themselves,  every  Sunday,^ 
seated  in  three  rows,  a  number  of  young  and  serious-looking  men,  ha- 
bited in  blue,  among  whom  might  be  seen,  also,  a  few  ladies  dressed  in 
white,  with  violet-colotired  scarfs.  By  and  by  there  appeared,  leading 
forward  the  preacher  of  the  day,  the  two  supreme  fathers  of  the  soci- 
ety, Messieurs  Bazard  and  Enfantin.  As  they  advanced  to  the  front, 
the  disciples  rose  with  looks  of  tender  veneration ;  while  among  the 
spectators  there  immediately  prevailed  an  intense  silence,  con  tern  platiire 
or  ironical,  according  to  the  mood  in  which  they  came.  After  a  short 
pause,  the  preacher  began.  Many  among  the  audience  listened  at  first 
with  a  smile  on  their  lips,  and  raillery  in  their  eyes  ;  but  after,  the  ora- 
tor had  spoken  for  a  while,  there  would  be  but  one  feeling  amongst 
his  hearers  of  astonishment  mingled  with  admiration ;  and  the  most 
sceptical  found  themselves  irresistibly  impelled  into  an  earnest  medita- 
tion upon  the  discourse,  if  not  into  a  secret  emotion  in  sympathy  with  it. 

Every  thing  tended  to  render  this  propaganda  active,  triumphant. 
The  family  established  in  the  Rue  Monsigny,  was  like  a  glowing  fire, 
reflecting  brilliant  light  upon  those  whom  its  genial  warmth  drew  around 
it.  The  doctrine  developed  itself  here,  amid  the  inspiring  bustle  and 
gaiety  of  elegant  soirees,  under  the  powerful  influence  of  fascinating 
women.  Abandoning  their  occupations,  their  dreams  of  fortune,  their 
early  associations  of  the  heart,  engineers,  artists,  physicians,  advocates, 
poets,  rushed  hither  to  throw  into  one  common  association  their  most 
exalted  hopes  ;  some  brought  their  books,  others  their  furniture  ;  their 
meals  were  taken  in  common,  and  they  assiduously  studied  this  new 
religion  of  human  brotherhood.  The  name  of  father  was  given  to  the 
members  of  each  superior  degree  by  those  of  the  inferior  degrees :  and 
the  females  who  had  entered  themselves  of  this  intellectual  colony, 
were  addressed  by  the  gentle  names  of  mother,  sister,  daughter. 
Here  centered  the  relations,  constantly  extending  themselves,  which 
established  between  these  Parisian  innovators  and  their  provincial  al- 
lies, an  unintermitting  correspondence ;  and  this  was  the  point  whence 
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there  set  forth,  bent  upon  sowing  the  seed  of  St.  Simonianism  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  France,  missionaries  who  everywhere  left 
traces  of  their  course ;  who  made  their  way  into  shops  and  into  draw- 
ing-rooms, inio  huts,  hotels  and  chateaux;  received  here  with  enthusi- 
asm, there  with  hootings,  but  everywhere  indefatigable  in  their  ardent 
zeal.  Thus  MM.  Jean  Reynand  and  Pierre  Lerouji  were  sent  to  Ly- 
nns, which  they  kindled  into  a  flame,  and  which  was  destined  to  retain 
an  imperishable  memory  of  their  presence. 

This  energetic  movement,  however,  did  not  obey  the  laws  of  an  in- 
flexible unity.  As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  questions  should  be 
propounded,  all  were  agreed ;  but  they  were  not  equally  agreed  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  these  questions  should  be  definitively  resolved. 
This  diversity  more  especially  manifested  itself  in  the  missions,  where, 
removed  from  the  eye  of  the  chiefs,  each  preacher  fonnd  himself  at 
liberty,  or  permitted  himself,  to  give  way  to  his  own  particular  inspira- 
tions. With  some  of  them,  as  for  instance,  with  M.  Margerin,  mysti- 
cism was  all  in  all :  others,  such  as  M.  Jean  Reynaud,  were  full  of  the 
revolutionary  spirit,  the  democratic  sentiment. 

The  same  want  of  unity  is  to  be  remarked  in  the  St.  Simonian 
publications,  when  compared  with  each  other.  The  Exposition,  by 
M.  Bazard  ;  the  Letters  sur  la  Retigion  et  la  Politique^  by  M.  Eugene 
Rodrigues ;  the  Cinq  Diacours  of  M.  Abel  Transon,  the  Note  of  M. 
Olinde  Rodrigues,  upon  marriage  and  divorce;  the  lectures  of  M. 
Pereire  upon  industry  and  finance;  the  TVois  Families,  by  Monsieur 
E.  Barrault;  the  writings  of  Messieurs  Pierre  Leroux,  Jean  Reynaud, 
Charton,  Margerin,  Cazeaux,  Stephane  Flachat,  Charles  Duveyrier, 
Enfantin,upon  metaphysics,  the  arts,  political  economy ;  all  these  works 
are  far  from  forming  a  complete  body  of  homogeneous  doctrine,  and 
are  little  more  than  so  many  proofs  of  long,  learned,  and  courageous 
elaboration. 

However,  in  the  meantime  of  all  these  various  eflbrts,  an  able  resum^, 
popularized  for  the  benefit  of  the  uninitiated,  was  regularly  published 
by  the  Globe.  Under  the  direction  of  M.  Michel  Chevalier,  a  man 
very  moderately  endowed  with  original  power,  but  marvellously  skilful 
in  translating  into  language  adapted  for  ordinary  comprehension, 'the 
abstruse  ideas  of  others,  the  Glpbe,  in  order  to  enable  itself  to  sit  in 
judgment  upon  the  society  that  was  in  motion  around  it,  had  taken  its 
stand  in  a  very  elevated  position,  whence  it  carfied  on  a  furious  and 
inexorable  war  against  all  the  received  institutions,  while  it  dealt  with 
men  and  parties  in  a  spirit  of  the  most  philosophical  charity  and  for- 
bearance. Of  all  the  attacks  which  St.  Simonianism  directed  against 
a  social  order  which  it  anathematized  as  wholly  vicious,  the  most  daring 
beyond  question,  were  those  which  had  for  their  object  the  prevailing 
system  of  inheritance. 

'  The  march  of  humanity,  according  to  the  St.  Simonians,  was  towards 
a  state  of  things  in  which  individuals  should  be  classed  according  to 
their  capacity,  and  salaried  according  to  their  works.  Property  then, 
as  it  now  exists,  was  to  be  abolished,  because  it  furnishes  a  certain  class 
of  men  with  the  means  of  living  by  the  labour  of  others,  because  it 
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gives  sanction  to  the  division  of  society  into  workers  and  idlers;  be- 
cause, in  fine,  in  contempt  of  all  obvious  notion  of  equity,  it  places 
those  who  produce  much  aud  consume  little,  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  consume  much,  and  produce  little,  or  eyen  nothing,  to  be  wori^ed 
and  made  use  of  at  their  pleasure.  But  the  existing. system  of  inheritance 
was  not  only  unjust,  according  to  the  St.  Simonians;  it  was  in  the 
highest  degree  prejudicial  and  objectionable  in  an  economical  point  of 
view ;  it  was  not  merely  condemned  by  equity  ;  it  was  equally  rejected 
by  scientific  reason.  Of  what  do  riches  consist?  Of  land  and  capi- 
tal. What  is  capital,  in  relation  to  production  ?  The  instrument  of 
labour.  What  are  the  capitalists  ?  The  depositaries  of  this  instrument 
of  labour.  And  what  then,  as  a  consequence,  is  the  social  function 
of  capitalists  ?  The  distribution  of  the  instruments  of  labour,  to  the 
men  of  labour.  Now  this  function,  the  most  important  of  ail,  requires 
a  profound  knowledge  of  the  mechanism  of  industry;  a  perfect 
familiarity  with  the  laws  which  regulate  the  relations  between  pro- 
duction and  consumption.  It  cannot,  therefore,  without  immense 
danger,  be  confided  to  the  privileged  by  birth,  who  are  the  elect  merely 
by  chance.  Besides,  was  not  the  system  condemned  with  equal  force 
by  the  nature  of  things  ?  Slavery,  the  right  of  property  of  man  in 
man,  had  been  abolished.  Serfage,  which  was  merely  the  modification 
of  the  property  of  man  in  man,  had  undergone  the  same  fate.  For 
the  rights  of  primogeniture  and  of  entail,  the  limit  assigned  to  the 
power  of  transmission,  had  there  not  been  substituted  the  eq4ial  divi- 
sion of  a  man's  property  among  his  children,  a  modified  limit  assigned 
to  the  same  power  ?  The  nature  of  the  right  of  property,  its  character^ 
its  limits,  its  efifects,  all  this  had  been  subjected  to  the  will  of  the  legis- 
lature, to  the  mighty  influence  of  those  general  movements^  which  ever 
«nd  anon  lay  hold  on  societies ;  and  all  that  remained  to  be  done,  was 
tp  advance  at  once  to  that  position  which  it  was  evident  from  the  tend- 
ency of  all  history,  the  societies  of  the  world  were  from  the  first  de- 
signed to  occupy.  If  the  law  of  progress  were  admitted,  it  was  essential 
to  •admit,  as  a  corollary,  the  gradual  perfection ing  of  industry.  This 
granted,  the  whole  question  resolved  itself  into  this;  whether,  yes  or 
no,  it  was  for  the  interest  of  industry  that  the  rent  of  land  and 
heases,  and  the  use  of  the  instruments  of  labour,  should  be  made  gra- 
dually cheaper  ?  Could  there  be  any  doubt  upon  the  matter?  True, 
the  idlers  would  cry  out  for  the  lowering  of  wages  and  the  rise  of  rent 
and  interest;  and  very  naturally  ;  but  then  the  workers  would  demand 
just  the  contrary.  The  gradual  development  of  labour,  then,  would 
involve  the  continual  reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest,  and  of  the  rent 
of  land  and  houses.  This  being  the  case,  the  St.  Simonians  asked, 
what  would  become  of  the  proprietors  when  the  reduction  should  have 
become  so  great,  that  it  would  be  no  longer  possible  for  them  to  live 
solely  upon  the  interest  of  their  money,  and  the  rents  of  their  lands 
and  houses?  They  must  perfprce  work.  But  the  proprietor- worker 
dying,  his  son  might  not  have  the  same  tastes,  or  the  same  peculiar 
capacity  as  his  father.  For  instance,  the  artist  son  of  a  proprietor- 
cultivator,  finding  it  impossible  for  him  to  live  on  the  rents  of  his 
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patrimonia]  estate,  would  be  necessarily  sabjected  to  the  alternative  of 
either  ahogelher  pauperizing  himself  by  cultivating,  unskilfully  and 
against  his  inclination,  the  domains  he  had  succeeded  to,  or  of  selling 
them,  in  order  to  obtain  the  means  of  devoting  himself  to  the  profes- 
sion more  suitable.to  his  turn  of  mind.  And  similar  social  phenomena 
presenting  themselves  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  society,  was  it 
not  evident  that  there  would  arise  a  necessity  for  a  general  liquidation, 
which  the  state  alone  would  be  in  a  position  to  i^egulate,  and  the  direc- 
tion of  which  it  would  be  to  the  clear  interest  of  the  proprietors 
themselves  to  confide  to  the  state  ? 

Our  readers  will  have  observed  the  freedom  with  which  the  St.  Si- 
monians  approached  the  most  delicate  questions.  And  to  those  who, 
upon  this  very  question  of  property,  reproached  them  with  seeliing  to 
destroy,  along  with  the  right  of  hereditary  possession,  the  stimulus 
which  the  father  derives  from  the  hope  of  enriching  his  son,  they  re- 
plied that  this  stimulus  had  not  existed  for  the  majority  of  those  work- 
ers, of  whom  humanity  was  proudest ;  that  it  had  not  existed,  either 
for  the  popes,  or  for  the  monks,  or  for  the  crowd  of  active  and  intel- 
lectual men  who  had  devoted  to  the  austere  rule  of  celibacy  a  life  which 
their  great  works  were  to  render  of  immortal  fame. 

They  might  have  replied  in  a  manner  still  more  definitive  and  pe- 
remptory, if,  instead  of  adopting  this  formula — to  each  according  to  his 
capacity,  to  each  capacity  according  to  its  works — they  had  adopted 
that  which  is  derived  from  the  purest  sources  of  gospel  morality.  From 
thuit  day  on  which  the  doctrine  of  duty  should  be  recognized  as  the 
foundation  of  social  morality,  the  father  would  no  longer  have  occasion 
to  provide,  by  his  own  providence,  against  the  improvidence  of  the 
state ;  he  wauld  no  longer  have  need  to  secure  beforehand,  for  his  son« 
a  capitalist's  position  in  society,  the  only  one  which,  in  the  present 
state  of  things,  affords  any  security.  The  activity  of  each  member 
would  have  other  motives  to  prompt  it,  when  once  society  should  have 
become  a  large  family,  where  places  should  be  marked  out  for  all  men 
of  good  will  according  to  the  words  of  the  gospel,  the  finest,  the  most 
fruitful  of  good,  the  most  touching  that  were  ever  pronounced  :  '*  Blessed 
are  the  peace  makers,  for  they  shall  enjoy  peace.*'  Unfortunately  .the 
St.  Simonians,  who,  as  to  the  practical  part,  went  too  far,  did  not  go 
far  enough  towards  a  broad  and  comprehensive  theory.  For  the  age 
in  which  they  lived,  they  sought  more  than  was  equitable ;  for  the  in- 
terests of  permanent  truth  and  justice,  their  aspirations  were  very  much 
short  of  the  mark. 

Meantime,  a  latent  division  reigned  in  the  very  heart  of  the  St.  Si- 
monian  family.  The  principles  had  been  laid  down:  it  remained  to 
verify  them  by  practical  application.  Had  the  time  arrived  for  attempt- 
ing this  application,  this  perilous  application?  Having,  as  they  deemed, 
completed  the  theory,  were  they  now  to  pass  from  theory  into  prac-  • 
tice  ?  Upon  this  point,  there  were  considerable  differences  of  opinion 
in  the  college.  '*  All  the  problems,"  urged  some  of  the  members, 
** though  propounded,  are  not  yet  resolved:  let  us  remain  banded  to- 
gether, firmly  as  ever;  but  let  our  task  be  confined  to  the  elaboration 
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and  propagation  of  the  great  work.  When  we  shall  have  gained  over 
to  our  cause,  the  society  which  surrounds  us,  it  will  of  itself  effect  the 
desired  revolution.  Let  us  sedulously  avoid  the  mistake  of  creating  a 
little  society  in  the  midst  of  the  large  one.  Let  us  be  apostles,  and  not 
set. up  as  a  government."  "  We  have  dogmatised  long  enough,"  con- 
tended the  others ;  **  the  essential  thing  now  is  to  proceed  to  realization. 
Let  us  preach  by  example,  let  us  oi^anize  labour,  let  ns  constitute  a 
government  in  conformity  with  our  ideas,  let  ns  quit  the  purely  apos- 
tolical position."  This  was  the  opinion  of  Bazard  and  Enfantin,  and 
their  opinion  naturally  carried  the  question.  They  proceeded  to  plan 
the  establishment  of  great  work-shops  and  manufactories ;  they  admit- 
ted adherents  from  among  the  proletary  class;  the  children  of  a  number 
of  these  were  adopted  into  the  society  with  solemn  forms.  The  capital 
and  the  provinces  were  next  ambitiously  partitioned  out  among  them, 
and  St.  Simonianism  framed  its  own  map  of  France ;  the  two  supreme 
fathers  assumed  the  title  of  popes,  an  appellation  whibh  was  at  once  a 
daring  plagiarism  and  a  betrayal  of  the  proud  ambition  at  work  within  ; 
in  short,  the  question  was  no  longer  the  collecting  together  a  select  body 
of  choice  men  to  form  a  respectable  synagogue,  but  how  to  constitnte 
a  powerful  force,  of  the  progressive  numbers  of  which  the  Globe,  every 
morning,  published  the  emphatic  and  imposing  census.  This  new  turn 
and  tendency  of  things  gave  birth  to  illusions  of  an  almost  incredible 
description.  The  chiefs  ventured  to.  direct  their  eyes  towards  the 
Tuileries:  Louis  Philippe  was  summoned,  by  letter,  to  give  place  to 
Messieurs  Bazard  and  Enfantin.  St.  Simonianism,  which  was  at  first 
but  a  school,  then  a  family,  now  started  as  a  government,  and  a  govern- 
ment destined  to  supersede  the  authority  of  Catholicism. 

In  all  this,  Bazard,  who  had,  for  a  long  time  past,  assiduously  im- 
bibed the  ideas  of  M .  de  Maistre,  saw  little  more  than  a  political  con- 
clusion; whereas  Enfantin  contemplated  nothing  less  than  the  carrying 
out,  to  their  fullest  extent,  the  numerous  problems  arising  out  of  the 
doctrines  by  the  foundation  of  a  new  religion. 

This  diversity  of  views  in  the  two  chiefs,  was  complicated  by  a  pro- 
found opposition  of  character  and  organization.  Bazard  was  a  man  of 
masculine  soul,  but  of  a  cast  of  intellect  which,  timid  and  hesitating 
from  a  habit  of  long  and  cautious  reflection,  willingly  admitted  no  ideas 
that  were  not  perfectly  clear  and  distinct.  Mixed  up,  an  ultra-demo- 
crat, with  the  struggles  of  the  Restoration,  he>  had  retained,  unimpaired, 
the  revolutionary  instincts,  the  strong  hatreds  of  his  carbonari  life;  he 
had  an  ardent  desire  to  take  a  part  in  the  conduct  of  affairs,  and  a  taste 
for  theories  of  easy  application.  Enfantin,  on  the  contrary,  with  some- 
what of  the  feminine  in  the  sentiments  of  his  soul,  combined  a  bold 
and  soaring  mind;  in  contrast  with  the  methodical  deliberation  of  Ba- 
zard. he  felt  an  impetuous,  an  unconquerable,  an  inexhaustible  passion 
for  the  initiative.  That  which  Bazard  would  have  sought  to  accomplish 
by  the  management  of  existing  resources,  by  the  employment  of  poli- 
tical means,  or,  if  need  were,  by  physical  force,  Enfantin  wished  to 
attain  by  the  ascendancy  of  intellectual  daring,  by  the  seductions  of  in- 
tellectual fascination.     The  first  felt  hinfself  by  nature  a  tribune,  the 
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second  made  himself  an  a|9o8tle.  The  first  would  willingly  have  limited 
himself  to  the  agency  of  logic  and  science :  the  other  aimed  at  procur- 
ing acceptance  for  his  domination,  by  adding  to  reason  mysticism.  The 
organization  of  Enfantin,  then,  was  the  more  complete  of  the  two.  In 
addition,  he  was  a  man  of  rare  personal  beauty,  and  incomparable  se- 
renity of  temper,  and  he  possessed,  in  an  astonishing  degree,  the  art 
of  justifying,  by  logical  reasoning,  the  most  flagrant,  the  most  startling 
paradoxes. 

So  long  as  the  school  had  contented  itself  with  developing  the  dog- 
matics of  St.  Simonianism,  the  active  influence  of  Bazard  had  prepon- 
derated, he  had  even  constrained  his  colleague  to  sign,  in  favour  of  the 
institution  of  marriage,  a  public  declaration  which  Enfantin  in  his  own 
mind  disavowed.  But  Bazard  found  himself  launched  into  a  career 
wherein  he  was  interdicted  from  stopping  short.  For  what,  in  fact, 
was  the  idea  St.  Simon  went  upon?  That  the  solution  of  the  great 
problem  consisted  in  discovering  an  efficient  religious  bond  of  con- 
nexion between  the  spiritual  power  and  the  temporal  power,  or  between 
science  and  industry,  mind  and  labour.  So  that,  in  proclaiming  the 
necessity  of  organizing  industry,  conformably  with  the  laws  of  asso- 
ciation, and  in  affirming  the  principle  of  the  classification  of  capacities, 
the  St.  Simonians  feit  that  they  had  only  accomplished  one-half  of  their 
task.  They  must  go  on  :  they  must,  following  the  impulse  given  by 
the  eloquent  letters  of  Eugene  Rodrigues,  press  forwards  to  the  reli- 
gious part  of  St.  Simonianism,  and,  first  of  all,  come  to  a  decision  whether 
society  has  a  religious  futurity. 

Upon  this  point,  both  Bazard  and  Enfantin  were  agreed.  Both  con- 
curred in  the  opinion  that  the  religious  development  of  humanity  had 
comprised  three  general  conditions:  fetickism^  in  which  man  deifies 
nature  in  each  of  her  visible  productions ;  polytheism,  wherein  man 
elevates  his  imagination  to  certain  abstractions,  which  he  then  deifies ; 
monotheism^  wherein  he  refers  all  creation  to  one  single  cause,  external 
to  the  universe.  They  saw  in  the  succession  of  these  three  general 
states  or  conditions,  the  proofs  of  a  progress  easily  verifiable.  For, 
in  fetichism,  fear  is  well  nigh  the  only  sentiment  that  unites  man  to 
the  divinity,  such  as  he  conceives  the  divinity  to  be.  In  polytheism, 
love  is  mingled  with  the  fear,  though,  even  in  this  religious  state,  the 
type  of  the  just  man  is  he  who  is  represented  as  fearing  the  gods.  In  mo- 
notheism, of  which  Judaism  and  Christianity  constitute  the  two  phases, 
love  tends  more  and  more  to  supersede  fear  in  the  sentiments  of  man 
with  respect  to  the  divinity.  The  progress  of  the  religious  idea  is 
equally  perceptible,  in  its  social  bearings.  For,  after  fetich  ism,  which 
corresponds  to  the  isolated  worship  of  the  individual  family,  comes 
polytheism,  which  consecrates  only  the  worship  of  the  city,  and,  then, 
after  the  monotheism  of  the  Jews,  which  proclaims  the  unity  of  God, 
but  adds,  '*  God  has  chosen  one  only  people,"  comes  the  monotheism 
of  the  Christians,  which  proclaims  at  once  the  unity  of  God,  and  the 
unity  of  the  human  family. 

From  these  premises  Bazard  and  Enfantin  agreed  in  the  conclusion 
that,  notwithstanding  the  scepticism  by  which  they  were  surrounded. 
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an  adventitious  malady,  which  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  in  an  epoch 
of  crisis,  humanity  was  marching  towards  a  religious  future,  the  soul 
of  which  was  to  be  pantheism. 

After  this  profeission  of  faith,  Bazard  wished  to  pause  and  reflect, but 
the  time  for  that  was  gone  by;  Enfantin  was  at  his  side,  a  masterly 
logician,  unremitting,  inexorable.  Since  humanity  had  a  religions 
future,  to  occupy  themselves  with  that  future  was  a  duty.  Now  what 
bad  been  the  idea  of  St.  Simon  on  this  point?  Bazard  could  not  but 
be  well  acquainted  with  it,  for  he  had  himself  expounded  and  developed 
it.  Yes,  according  to  Bazard*s  own  writings,  Christianity  had  adopted, 
with  the  dogmas  of  original  sin,  the  fall  of  the  angels,  paradise,  and 
hell,  the  ancient  theory  of  the  struggle  between  two  principles,  good 
and  evil.  And  Bazard  had  not  denied  that  Christianity  had  viewed 
this  principle  of  evil  as  embodied  in  matter^  as  was  abundantly  proved, 
by  the  preference  givfen  lo  celibacy  over  marriage,  by  the  order  given 
to  mankind  to  mortify  the  flesh,  by  the  little  care  the  church  had  ma- 
nifested to  direct  the  material  activity  of  mankind,  and  by  its  celebrated 
dogma:  ^'  Suffering  is  a  holy  and  expiatory  thing."  All  this  Enfantin 
impressed  upon  the  recollection  of  Bazard,  and  called  upon  him  to  pro- 
ceed to  all  the  consequences  of  this  their  common  declaration:  *^The 
roost  striking,  the  most  original,  if  not  the  most  important  feature  of 
the  progress  which  humanity  is  now  called  upon  to  make,  is  the  rehabiii- 
tation  of  matter ^  a  mode  of  universal  existence  wliich  Christianity 
smote  with  its  reprobation." 

According  to  the  notion  of  Enfantin,  these  consequences  were — that 
the  artists,  as  interpreters  of  the  principle  love,  should  serve  as  a  con- 
necting link  between  the  savans  and  the  men  of  business,  and  thus 
form  a  priesthood  whose  aim  and  duty  it  should  be  to  establish  har- 
mony between  mind  and  matter,  which  had  for  so  long  a  period  been 
placed  in  hostility  with  one  another;  that  the  priest  should  propose 
appetites;  that  it  was  essential  to  the  happiness  of  humanity,  that  to 
himself  the  important  task  of  favouring  but  regulating  the  impulses  of 
the  sensual  appetites,  as  well  as  those  of  the  intellectual,  the  beings  of 
profound  affections  should  not  be  separated  by  an  insurmountable 
barrier  from  the  beings  of  vivid  affections,  and  that  it  was  in  the  throw- 
ing down  of  this  barrier  that  the  mission  of  the  priest  consisted.  Pro- 
ceeding to  derive,  as  a  conclusion,  from  the  harmony  to  be  established 
between  mind  and  matter,  the  equality  of  mind  and  beauty,  of  man  and 
woman,  Enfantin  proclaimed  as  a  religious  necessity,  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  woman,  and  her  participation  in  the  supreme  power,  whereby 
would  be  constituted  the  pair  priest. 

The  mission  of  the  pair  priest  would  have  been  to  ''impose  the 
power  of  his  love  over  beings  whom  a  strong  imagination  or  burning 
passion  was  misleading,  receiving  from  them  the  homage  of  a  mystic, 
chaste,  and  tender  affection,  or  the  worship  of  an  ardent  love.  Know- 
ing, as  a  master,  all  the  grace  of  chastity,  all  the  charm  of  pleasure,  he 
would  be  able  to  control  and  regulate  the  too  adventurous  mind  of  some, 
and  the  overpowering  passions  of  others."  *'  In  our  world  of  crisis," 
added  Enfantin,  **  we  seem  to  have  forgotten  the  divine  influence  exer- 
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cised  by  the  dame  of  the  middle  ages,  or  the  Christian  virgin,  upon  the 
life  of  the  page  and  of  the  knight ;  we  know  nothing  of  that  state  of 
feeling  in  which  the  present  of  a  scarf,  a  look,  even  though  it  were  un- 
accompanied with  a  smile,  would  command  the  devotion  of  a  life,  though 
that  devotion  was  without  hope ;  above  all,  we  appreciate  not,  know 
not,  the  influence  of  a  virtuous  caress,  of  a  religious  kiss,  of  a  holy 
voluptuousness.  We  have  no  idea  of  such  things.  Our  bodies  are 
even  more  foul  and  corrupt  than  our  minds  ;  and  the  bare  suggestion 
of  that  of  which  I  have  now  spoken,  scares  a  world. that  is  ignorant  as 
yet  of  the  social,  religious,  and  moral  power,  that  the  future  has  in  re- 
serve for  beauty." 

The  relations  of  husband  and  wife  were  not  to  be  exempt  from  the 
close  intervention  of  the  priest.  Enfantiuj  did  not,  as  a  fundamental 
principle,  condemn  inconstancy.  He  saw,  indeed,  two  vices  in  indiffer- 
ence, OF  a  facility  in  passing  from  one  affection  to  another ;  and  in 
jealousy,  the  exclusive  love  for  one  sole  being,  a  devouring  passion, 
which  dreads  all  approach,  which  is  agitated  by  a  look,  and  rendered 
miserable  by  a  doubt:  but  under  these  two  vices,  the  types  of  which 
were,  to  his  notion,  Don  Juan  and  Othello,  Enfantin  thought  he  dis- 
covered two  virtues.  A  facility  in  passing  from  a  lower  affection  to  a 
higher  one, — having  guarded  one's  self  from  being  lost,  overwhelmed  in 
the  former,  and  looking  upon  it  rather  as  a  first  element  of  progress, — 
this  facility  appeared  to  him  the  property  of  a  beautiful  and  holy  nature, 
provided  that  it  did  not  degenerate  into  heartless  forgetfulness  and  neg- 
lect, vain  caprice  or  ingratitude.  So,  in  like  manner,  he  was  impressed 
with  high  respect  for  that  deep,  profound  sentiment  of  love,  which  gives 
one  being  unreservedly  to  another,  which  fuses  two  existences  into  one 
the  more  closely  to  bind  them  together,  both  strengthened  by  this  union, 
the  one  by  the  other,  for  the  work  of  society.  To  hartnonize  these 
two  natures  by  completing  their  satisfaction  with  each  other,  and  to  lay 
down  for  tliem  a  rule  of  life,  such  was  the  mission  of  the  sacerdotal 
pair. 

It  will  be  useful  to  observe,  at  this  point,  to  what  monstrous  conclu- 
sions the  application  of  a  false  principle  may  lead.  The  maxim,  to 
each  according  to  his  capacity,  dLc,  was,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  an 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  pacific  exercise  of  the  personal  power  or 
priesthood.  Enfantin  saw  this ;  and  to  render  the  power  possible,  by 
rendering  it  attractive,  he  was  led  to  the  idea  of  rendering  it  the  most 
dangerous  means  of  corruption  that  ever  entered  into  the  imagination  of 
the  greatest  voluptuary. 

As  to  the  limit  which  it  was  desirable  to  assign  to  the  influence  of 
the  priests  and  priestesses  upon  the  faithful,  Enfantin  admitted  his  in- 
competence to  decide;  the  moral  law,  according  to  him,  not  being  dis- 
coverable by  man  alone,  and  being  only  then  entitled  to  acceptation,  as 
authority,  when  woman  shall  have  given  it  her  sanction. 

This  extravagant  conception  belonged  altogether  to  Enfantin,  and  to 
him  alone.  St.  Simon  had  never  advanced  any  such  proposition.  The 
only  passage  he  ever  wrote  on  the  subject,  was  in  the  **  Lettres  d*un 
habitant  de  Geneve  a  ses  Contemporaires,"  where  he  says;  '*  Women 
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ahall  be  permitted  to  subscribe.  They  may  be  nominated.**  The  dis- 
ciple then  was  a  much  greater  innovator  than  the  master.  For  the 
doctrine  of  the  disciple  subjected  marriage  to  the  exercise  of  a  sacer- 
dotal privilege,  which  would  have  deprived  children  of  the  knowledge 
of  who  was  their  father.  Tt  was  sensualism  employed  as  a  means  of 
government ;  it  was  the  rehabilitation  of  the  lover  by  the  confessor. 

Before  this  chain  of  strange  'deductions,  Bazard  recoiled  in  utter 
alarm.  He  wished  to  abide  by  the  traditions  relating  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  family.  He  had  a  wife  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  and  on 
the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  one  of  his  daughters,  he  insisted,  in 
spite  of  the  remonstrances  and  reproaches  of  Enfantin,  upon  having 
the  ceremony  performed  with  all  the  ordinary  forms.  He  resisted 
then,  and  for  a  very  long  time,  arguments  which  diffused  alarm  and 
agitation  through  his  soul.  But  with  that  serene  imperturbability  which 
never  deserted  him,  Enfantin  pursued  the  realization  of  his  design. 
Not  content  with  enfolding  Bazard  in  his  sophisms,  in  discussions* 
perfectly  unintelligible  to  the  large  majority  of  the  St.  Simonians,  he 
applied  himself  zealously  and  unremittingly,  to  the  task  of  attaching  to 
his  views  and  to  his  person,  as  extended  a  body  as  possible  of  faithful 
disciples.  His  radiant  face,  his  noble  manners,  his  perfect  acquaint- 
ance  with  the  language  in  which  it  is  necessary  successfully  to  address 
beings  full  of  sensibility  and  passion,  all  this  threw  upon  those  who 
approached  him,  a  spell  of  enchantment  With  an  astonishing  mixture 
of  good  faith  and  deception,  he  managed,  by  insensible  degrees,  to  stag- 
ger and  to  destroy  in  the  minds  he  set  about  to  seduce,  all  those  articles 
of  faith  which  he  had  promised  himself  to  uproot.  The  better  to  prove 
to  them  of  what  illusions  they  were  the  victims,  he  managed  by  the 
sole  influence  of  his  personal  ascendancy,  to  penetrate  into  the  secrets 
of  the  families  around  him ;  he  induced  the  women  to  make  a  public 
confession,  and  thus  obtained  possession  of  some  formidable  disclosures, 
which  he  made  use  of  to  prove  the  merit  of  his  theories,  ready  to  justify 
the  means  he  employed,  by  the  worthiness  of  the  end. 

At  this  time,  there  passed  in  the  Rue  Monsigny,  in  the  midst  of  that 
French  society  which  had  become  so  sceptical,  so  full  of  scoffing,  scenes 
of  such  an  extraordinary  description  that,  to  find  anything  at  all  resem- 
bling them,  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  history  of  the  anabaptists. 
Those  members  of  the  college  who  repelled  the  doctrines  of  Enfantin, 
felt  as  though  they  were  suddenly  transported  to  the  brink  of  an  im- 
mense abyss,  the  existence  of  which  they  had  never  once  suspected ; 
they  asked  themselves,  full  of  terrible  misgivings,  whether  their  life 
hitherto  had  been  but  a  dream ;  they  experienced  a  nameless  pang, 
when  they  thus  found  themselves,  perhaps  forever,  separated  from  him, 
whom,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  infinite  tenderness  and  devotion,  they  had 
so  long  called  their  father.  As  to  those  who  remained  faithful,  their 
fervour  became  doubly  fervid,  altogether  beyond  expression,  beyond 
conception;  their  exaltation  amounted  to  frenzy.  Frequently  there 
were  held,  in  a  hall,  whose  doors  were  fast  closed,  whose  thick  walls 
gave  egress  to  no  sound,  secret  discussions  which  lasted  whole  liays, 
whole  nights,  without  interruption,  without  relief,  without  repose.  Some- 
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times,  it  happened  that  young  men,  less  capable  than  their  companions 
of  supporting  this  fearful  exercise  of  mind  and  body,  gave  way,  and  fell 
fainting  to  the  ground:  they  were  removed,  the  discussion  going  on 
uninterruptedly  as  though  nothing  had  occurred.  One  day,  M.  Ca* 
zeaux  fell  into  an  ecstacy  of  a  full  hour's  duration,  and  set  to  work  pro- 
phesying. On  another  occasion,  M.  Olinde  Rodrigues  was  almost  struck 
with  apoplexy,  because  when  he  went  round  to  the  various  members 
present,  asking  whether  they  had  any  doubt  of  its  being  a  fact  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  was  in  him,  Rodrigues,  M.  Reynaud  answered  very  shortly 
in  terms  expressing  the  most  entire  incredulity ;  the  crisis  was  extremely 
violent,  and  to  save  the  patient.  Dr.  Fuster  was  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  a  formal  retractation  on  the  part  of  M.  Reynaud,  which  that  brother, 
full  of  sorrow  and  anxiety  at  the  mishap  he  had  occasioned,  very  readily 
furnished.  Such,  even  upon  men  of  a  grave  and  sober  turn  of  mind, 
of  sound  and  elevated  understanding,  is  the  strange  empire  of  faith, 
when  it  has  reached  a  certain  point  of  exaltation ;  from  such  singular 
phenomena  may  a  judgment  be  formed  of  the  power  of  the  movement 
which  St.  Simonianiam  had  created. 

Although  the  secret  of  these  debates  which  were  so  deeply  agitating 
the  college,  was  well  kept,  it  was  impossible  that  the  family  at  large 
should  not  indirectly  receive  their  impression.  From  the  wearied  step 
of  the  members  of  the  college,  from  their  worn  and  pallid  faces,  which 
gave  manifest  evidence  of  sleepless  and  anxious  nights,  from  their  white 
lipjs,  from  the  wild  disorder  of  their  remarks,  from  the  mystery  with 
which  they  carefully  surrounded  their  proceedings,  the  members  of  the 
second  degree  saw  that  some  terrible  drama  was  going  forward ;  the 
anxiety  became  general;  every  one  asked,  what  will  be  the  end  of  this 
disunion? 

An  experiment  was  made  of  a  hierarchical  arrangement,  which  should 
prevent  the  two  chiefs  from  encountering  at  every  turn  on  the  same 
ground.  To  the  ternary  division  of  the  society  into  artists,  savanst  and 
men  of  business, corresponded  these  three  terms:  religion^  or  the  direc- 
tion of  sentiments ;  dogmtt  or  the  inculcation  of  science;  and  cuUe,  or 
the  direction  of  material  interests.  Enfantin  was  named  chief  of  religioHt 
Hazard  chief  of  the  dogme^  Olinde  Rodrigues  chief  of  the  ctdU.  Vain 
attempt!     Schism  had  become  inevitable. 

Soon  after,  in  a  conference  at  which  but  few  of  the  adepts  were  pre- 
sent, Bazard  and  Enfantin  measured  arguments  for  the  last  time.  The 
discussion  was  most  impassioned.  The  domestic  aflfections  which  had 
so  great  a  hold  upoiv  Bazard,  gave  him  an  agonizing  interest  in  this  final 
contest.  He  felt  that  upon  its  result  depended  bis  whole  personal  hap- 
piness. He  struggled  long,  veheihently ,  in  anguish,  against  a  man  who 
overwhelmed  him  by  his  pitiless  impassibility.  At  length,  vanquished, 
unknowing  where  to  take  his  stand  between  error  which  was  imposing 
itself  upon  him  by  the  might  of  eloquent  words,  and  truth  which  was 
escaping  from  him,  exhausted,  utterly  despairing,  he  suddenly,  after  a 
whole  night  passed  in  this  terrible  duel,  fell  to  the  earth  as  though  he 
had  been  struck  dead.  While  the  others  hastened  round  him,  Enfantin 
stood  by,  and  said,  with  suppressed  emotion,  *'No,  it  is  not  possible  that 
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he  should  die  thus:  there  are  too  many  great  things  for  him  to  accrnn- 
piish.'*  Bazard  was  raised  in  a  state  of  utter  insensibility;  by  degrees 
his  friends  succeeded  in  restoring  him  to  life.  Bat  the  sources  of  hap- 
piness were  dried  up  in  his  bosom  forever.  He  languished  on  for  a 
short  time,  and  then  died* 

Immediately  after  the  declaration  of  the  schism,  on  the  19th  of  No- 
vember, 1831,  there  was  a  general  meeting  of  the  family.  Enfantin 
appeared  there  in  his  quality  of  supreme  father.  In  that  assembly  there 
were  collected  a  number  of  St.  Simonians,  who,  without  rallying  under 
the  banner  of  Bazard,  had  prudently  made  up  their  minds  to  quit  that 
of  Enfantin;  among  these  were  MM.  Pierre  Leroux,  Jean  Reynaad^ 
Charton,  Jules  Lechevallier,  Carnot,  Pournel,  Abel  Transon.  Enfantin 
opened  the  discussion,  and  after  having  explained  the  causes  of  the 
misunderstanding  which  had  existed  for  some  time  between  himself 
and  Bazard,  he  proceeded  to  explain  his  ideas  on  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  body,  on  divorce,  considered  as  an  aspiration  to  a  nobler  attach- 
ment, upon  the  functions  reserved  to  the  St.  Simonian  priest,  male  and 
female,  upon  the  necessity  of  rendering  woman  equal  to  man  in  the 
state  as  well  as  in  the  family,  in  the  temple  as  well  as  in  the  slate. 
**But,"  added  he,  **  it  is  not  a  law  that  I  give  you,  a  doctrine,  a  rule 
that  you  must  learn ;  it  is  merely  the  opinion  of  a  man  that  I  express. .  • 
The  moral  law  of  the  future  cannot  be  revealed  without  the  co-operation 
of  woman.  Until  that  is  revealed,  I  pronounce,  that  every  act  is  im- 
moral with  us,  which  now  would  be  reprobated  by  the  manners  and 
moral  ideas  of  the  world  around  us:  for  it  would  be  fatal  to  the  doctrine 
in  general;  and  for  myself,  personally,!  should  regard  the  commission 
of  any  such  act,  as  the  greatest  proof  of  disregard  my  children  could 
give  me.*'  But  such  a  reservation  as  this,  did  not  lessen  in  the  eyes 
of  the  dissentients,  the  danger  of  those  principles  which  the  supreme 
father  had  made  it  his  constant  endeavours  to  instil  into  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  his  disciples.  Suddenly  interrupting  the  speaker,  M.  Pierre 
Leroux,  in  the  name  of  the  college  protested  against  him  and  his  doc- 
trines, and  announced  that  he  should  forthwith  retire.  M.  Lechevallier 
declared  that,  since,  according  to  Enfantin*s  own  admission,  the  morale 
of  the  doctrine  had  not  yet  been  framed,  it  was  out  of  the  question  to 
think  of  constituting  the  St.  Simonian  family  at  present,  the  whole 
afiair  still  remaining  in  a  state  of  elaboration.  Abel  Transon  mourn- 
fully cpmplained  of  the  abuse  that  the  supreme  fajlher  had  deemed  it 
his  duty,  in  the  furtherance  of  the  doctrine,  to  make  of  the  system  of 
private  confessions,  which  he  had  contrived  to  introduce  in  many  quar- 
ters. "  The  Father  Enfantin,'*  exclaimed  in  his  turn,  M.  Revnaud* 
'*  evidently  fancies  that  woman  will  not  fail  to  come  forward  and  fegiti^ 
mate  his  particular  conceptions,  and  this  it  is  makes  him  walk  with  his 
head  on  high.  For  my  part,  I  have  full  faith  that  woman  will  crush 
his  head,  but  we  must  wait  until  woman  shall  rise  up  for  this  purpose. 
For  ourselves,  we  have  brought  over  men  to  this  doctrine:  an  enormous 
responsibility  upon  us.  I  fear  the  influence  of  Father  Enfantin  over 
those  men,  and  I  will  remain  at  his  side,  to  show  him  to  them,  such  as 
he  really  is."    This  was  the  bitterest  attack  that  had,  as  yet,  been  made 
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upoD  Enfantin.  **  Raynaud,"  he  replied,  without  evincing  the  slightest 
emotion,  ^'Reynaud  alone  comprehends  the  mission  of  hi^h  protest- 
antism. He  knows  me  great,  he  sees  me  great,  and  he  desires  to  pro- 
test there  where  he  knows  protesting  will  be  most  effective,  at  my  side. 
It  is  there  that  Hazard  oug^ht  to  be,  above  Reynaud.'*  Then  succeeded 
an  interchange  of  hard  words,  between  those  who  attacked  and  those 
who  defended  the  conceptions  of  the  supreme  father.  A  lady,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  family,  having  loudly  exclaimed  that  she  repelled  the  ideas 
propoanded  by  Enfantin  as  immoral,  her  disnvnciation  was  energetically 
echoed  by  several  women  in  the  gallery.  M.  Fournel  declared  against 
the  supreme  father.  "  Your  doctrine,"  cried  M.  Carnot,  »*  is  the  sys- 
tematization  of  adultery."  *'  The  rehabilitation  of  vice,"  added  M.  Du- 
gied.  On  the  other  hand,  the  partisans  of  Enfantin  applied  themselves 
to  his  defence.  M.  Michel  Chevallier  expressed  his  astonishment  at 
the  conclusion  which  some  members  had  arrived  at,  that  because  some 
few  abuses  might  have  crept  into  the  St.  Simonian  government,  a  dis- 
solution was  necessary.  M.  Duveyrier  stated  his  conviction,  that  not 
one  of  Enfantin's  acts  had  proceeded  from  personal,  or  selfish,  or  un- 
worthy motives;  and  that  the  defects  complained  of,  were  entirely  owing 
to  the  very  circumstance  that  they  had  not  as  yet  existing  among  them 
that  law  of  propriety,  of  modesty,  of  fidelity,  which  woman  was'  more 
especially  qualified  to  ititroduce.  ^  I  solemnly  declare  to  you,"  said  M . 
Talabot,  pointing  to  Enfantin,  **that  this  man  is  the  chief  of  humanity.** 
And  addressing  M.  Transon,  M.  Barrauh  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  full  of 
emotion,  **  It  is  not  without  deep  pain  that  I  behold  Transon,  the  stand- 
ard-bearer of  the  doctrine,  by  whose  side  I  have  so  long  marched, 
separate  from  us.  But  no;  Transon,  thy  place  is  with  the  Father  En- 
fantin, with  me.  Thou  canst  not  quit  us,  for  thou  art  religious.  Thou 
wilt  not  follow  Jules,  for  Jules  has  said  that  the  doctrine  is  bankrupt. 
Cluit  us!  No,  thou  canst  notr:  thou  lovest  the  men  of  labour,  the 
children  of  the  poor,  those  who  are  suffering." 

Throughout  this  scene  Enfantiifi  never  for  an  instant  showed  the  loss 
of  a  thorough  mastery  over  himself;  he  replied  to  each  accusation  with 
proud  and  perfect  self- possession  ;  and  at  length  dismissed  the  assembly 
with  these  words,  enunciated  in  the  most  solemn  manner:  **  Although 
that  which  is  now  taking  place  amongst  us  is  of  the  greatest  utility  to 
all,  yet  I  cannot  but  desire  at  length  to  terminate  the  scene.  We  will 
fecommenoe  the  discussion  on  Monday ;  but  if  we  contihue  to  occupy 
ourselves  with  such  contests  as  these,  the  workmen  will  in  the  mean- 
time die  pf  hunger,  and  the  children  we  have  adopted  will  be  forsaken. 
Pne  thing  quite  manifest  is,  that  there  are  men  among  us  who  should 
for  awhile  retire  and  seek  repose.** 

Some  days  after,  the  family  again  met.  The  insurrection  of  Lyons 
had  taken  place  in  the  interval,  and  the  assemby  wore  the  aspect  of 
deep  and  painful  thought.  An  arm-chair  left  vacant  beside  that  of  the 
supreme  father  symbolically  indicated  the  absence  of  woman.  M. 
Oiinde  Rodrigues  took  his  seat  as  chef  du  cuite,  on  the  right  of  En- 
fantin. Rising,  after  a  short  pause,  he  recalled  to  the  meeting  how 
from  a  Jew  he  ha4  become  a  St.  Simonian.    Then,  in  a  loud  voice,  he 
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went  on:  "Rothschild,  Laffitte,  Aguado,  never  undertook  so  mighty 
an  enterprise  as  that  which  (  am  about  to  enter  upon.  AH  of  these 
have  come,  on  the  conclusion  of  a  war,  to  supply  the  conquered  with 
the  means  of  satisfying  the  conqueror.  They  have  all  done  great 
things,  of  which,  thanks  to  St.  Simon,  I  was  the  firsi  to  perceive  and 
make  known  the  real  character,  seven  years  ago.  But  these  men  have 
discounted  bills  upon  the  future  of  political  restorations, -and  this  future 
has  already  its  limits  for  them.  Their  mission  is  about  to  terminate  ; 
mine  is  commencing.''  He  then  explained  the  groundwork  of  the 
project  which  was,  according  to  his  account,  to  inaugurate  the  moral 
power  of  money.  The  financial  committee  of  the  St.  Simonians  was 
to  have  for  their  object:  1st,  To  labour  by  a  combination  of  measures 
exclusively  pacific,  for  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  amelioration 
of  the  poorest  and  most  numerous  class;  2d,  To  establish  houses  of 
education,  in  which  the  children  of  St.  Simonians  should  be  brought 
up  without  distinction  of  birth  or  fortune;  3d,  To  found  houses  of  in- 
dustrial association  for  those  men  of  labour  who  should  become  Su 
Simonians;  4th,  To  provide  temporarily  for  the  wanui  of  these  asso- 
ciations; 5th,  To  propagate  the  doctrine,  so  as  to  replace  industrial 
anarchy  by  the  religious  association  of  the  workers.  The  act,  passed 
before  a  notary,  was  to  be  signed  by  all  the  members  of  the  family, 
.  whose  united  means  were  to  constitute  the  social  stock,  and  who  were 
all  to  be  answerable  for  engagements  contracted  with  third  parties. 

The  plan  having  been  read,  M.  Barrault  traced  a  rapid  sketch  of  the 
sufferings  of  society,  and  of  the  services  that  St.  Simonism  bad  already 
rendered  it:  in  accents  full  of  pity  and  eloquence,  he  described  the 
wretched  Lyons  weavers,  and  from  this  frightful  episode  in  the  great 
civil  war  called  freedom  of  industry,  he  deduced  the  double  conclusion, 
that  reform  was  necessary,  and  that  it  was  on  the  path  of  St.  Simonism 
that  reform  must  advance. 

M.  Barrault  had  finished  his  discourse,  and  Enfantin  had  risen  to 
leave  the  hall,  when  M.  Reynaud  made  a  sign  that  he  wished  to  speak. 
His  gesticulation  was  vehement,  and  his  countenance  animated  in  the 
extreme.  *^  Money,"  he  exclaimed,  **  can  have  no  moral  power,  since 
you,  P^re  Enfantin,  according  to  the  terms  stated  by  yourself,  destroy 
the  old  moral  system  without  replacing  it  by  a  new  one."  The  great- 
est excitement  immediately  pervaded  the  assembly.  Addressing  M. 
Reynaud,  M.  Laurent  asked  him  whether,  when  he  went  to  preach  a 
new  era  to  the  sufTerinff  population  of  Lyons,  he  had  been  conscious  of 
one  St.  Simonian  moral  system.  M.  Talabot  added,  that  the  morality 
of  the  aposlleship  was  in  the  emancipation  of  the  beings  appealed  to. 
M .  Henri  Baud  demanded  to  address  them,  and  buret  out  enthusiasti- 
cally :  *'  My  father  was  a  common  man,  who  triumphed  over  the  acci- 
dent of  birth,  and  amassed  riches  by  the  strength  of  his  arm.  When 
the  words  of  St.  Simon  came  to  my  ear,  I  felt  that  to  ennoble  my  privi- 
lege, I  ought  to  employ  it  in  the  abolition  of  all  privileges:  I  became  a 
labouring  man.  And  is  it  thus  the  family  of  the  blood  rewards  me  for 
having  put  my  religion  forth  into  practice  ?  But  not  all  the  unkindness 
of  the  family  of  the  blood  shall  triumph  over  the  love  I  bear  it ;  I  will 
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force  It  by  my  works,  to  give  me  lis  tenderness,  its  afiection.  Reynaud, 
I  have  otiea  beard  these  mighty  words  proceed  from  thy  mouth ;  the 
voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice  of  God!  What  is  it  that  they  who 
form  the  people  of  the  most  industrious  cities  and  towns  demand  ! 
What  cry  is  that  which  is  heard  under  that  standard  of  death,  amid  the 
storm  of  grape  shot  ?  Reynaud,  Reynaud,  that  demand,  that  cry  is  for 
bread ;  money  which  will  give  bread,  is  then  a  moral  power..  Ye  men 
of  labour,  who  hear  me,  my  hand  has  often  grasped  your  hands,  hard- 
ened with  labour,  and  has  felt  them  return  its  pressure.  Reassure 
yourselves,  God  would  never  have  permitted  a  man  thus  to  place  him- 
self before  the  presence  of  his  feJIow-men,  with  that  calm,  serene  face, 
with  that  grandeur,  and  that  beauty  of  form,  that  he  might  avail  him- 
self of  these  attributes  for  the  purpose  of  seducing  and  destroying 
them.  And  you,  O  women  !  She  who  bore  me  in  her  bosom  comes 
not  here  to  listen  to  my  words ;  do  you,  therefore,  make  place  in  your 
heart  to  a  mother's  love  for  me,  that  so,  if  you  meet  her  whom  Qod 
ordained  to  give  me  birth,  you  may  appease  the  torments  of  the  separa- 
tion to  which  she  has  condemned  herself  and  me.  Tell  her,  to  excite 
her  emotion,  how  great  are  the  sufierings  that  a  son  like  myself  feels 
deprived  of  her  embraces,  of  the  sound  of  her  voice,  of  the  sight  of  her 
countenance.''  At  these  words,  the  assembly  rose  in  a  transport  of  en- 
thusiasm. Several  members  of  the  family  rushed  up  to  Enfantin,  and 
threw  themselves  into  his  arms.  This  was  the  last  scene  to  which  the 
schism  gave  birth. 

The  more  important  members  of  the  St.  Simonian  family,  up  to  this 
period,  had  been,  after  Bazard  and  Enfantin  :  Messieurs  Pierre  Leroux, 
a  man  of  letters;  Reynaud,  Transon,  Cazeaux,  Michel  Chevallier, 
Lambert,  Pournel,  all  of  them  mining  engineers,  men  who  had  quitted 
with  honours  the  Polytechnic  school;  D'Eichthal,  the  son  of  a  Jewish 
banker;  Pereire,  a  mechanic;  Duveyrier,  a  barrister;  Mai^erin,  a 
lieutenant  of  artillery  ;  Barrault,  ex-professor  of  rhetoric  at  Soreze  ; 
Laurent,  author  of  a  refutation  of  Montguillard,  and  of  whom  M.  St. 
Beuve  said,  speaking  of  his  tribune-like  nature,  that  he  had  seen  him 
walking  on  the  crest  of  the  Mountain;  Jules  Lechevallier,  a  man  of ^ 
letters;  Carnot,  son  of  the  celebrated  member  of  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety ;  Dugied,  founder  of  Carbonarism  under  the  Restoration ; 
Olinde  Rodrigues,  whom  St.  Simon  appointed  heir  to  his  doctrines; 
and  lastly,  Madame  Bazard.  Of  these  eighteen  persons,  MM.  Barrault, 
Duveyrier,  Lambert,  Pournel,  Michel  Chevallier,  and  D'Eichthal,  alone 
remained  faithful  to  Eafariiin ;  for  MM.  Laurent  and  Rodrigues  who, 
in  the  outset  of  the  schism,  still  followed  him,  soon  separated  from  him. 
Enfantin  clearly  saw  that  the  old  college  was  slipping  away  from  him  ; 
but  he  had  formed  his  plan.  To  raise  the  courage  of  his  remaining 
disciples,  who  were  somewhat  .alarmed  at  the  isolation  in  which  they 
found  themselves,  he  persuaded  them,  that,  in  the  order  of  progress,  for 
a  new  period,  new  men  were  wanting,  different  from  those  who  had 
seceded ;  and,  sustained  by  that  methodized  fanaticism  which  consti- 
tuted his  strength,  he  precipitated  himself  into  the  career,  wherein  he 
was  destined  hopelessly  to  lose  his  way. 
VOL.  I. — 36 
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St.  Simonisin  assumed  a  new  form.  We  shall  bj-and-by  come  iipoa 
it  again,  sarrounding  itself  with  a  singular  sort  of  pomp,  displaying 
before  the  eyes  of  the  populace,  innovations  of  costume*  much  more 
adapted  for  striking  them  than  innovatioos  of  ideas;  putting  into  prac* 
tice  among  its  votaries  a  fantastic  kind  of  brotherhood,  and,  in  the  end, 
sinking  utterly  efiaced,  amid  the  persecutions  of  ignorant  power,  and 
the  hootings  of  the  scoffing  multitude.* 


CHAPTER  IV. 

The  year  1832  opened  to  the  king,  amid  the  usual  felicitations  and 
flatteries.  And  yet  never  had  royalty  in  France  been  more  seriously 
menaced.  The  revolution  which  the  St.  Simonians  were  seeking  to 
introduce  into  social  order,  the  republican  parly  were  pursuing  in  ihe 
political  order  with  fiery  zeal  and  considerable  success.  On  the  2d  of 
January,  M.  Armand  Carrel,  in  the  National,  pronounced  for  a  repub- 
lic, and  some  days,  after,  M.  Oarnier  Pag^s  entered  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  as  an. avowed  republican. 

One  deputy  alone  rose  to  protest  against  the  admission  of  this  ne^r 
member :  this  was  Casimir  Perier ;  strong  hate  making  him  qoicksighted, 
be  at  once  discerned  what  enemies  were  rising  up  against  him,  and  how 
much  could  be  done  towards  the  ruin  of  all  his  nopes  by  two  such  men. 
as  MM.  Armand  Carrel  and  Gamier  Pag^s. 

There  was  about  the  whole  person  and  manner  of  Armand  Carrel,  a 
decidedly  chivalrous  air.  His  free,  bold  step,  his  brief  emphatic  acticxi, 
his  deportment,  full  of  manly  elegance,  his  taste  for  bodily  exercises, 
and  furthermore,  a  certain  ruggedness  of  temperament,  made.manifest 
in  the  strongly  projecting  lines  of  his  face,  and  the  energetic  determina- 
tion of  his  look,  all  this  had  much  more  of  the  soldier  about  it  than  of 
the  writer.  An  officer  under  the  Restoration,  a  conspirator  at  Befort, 
in  arms  in  Spain  against  the  white  flag,  dragged  at  a  later  period  before 
three  councils  of  war,  18iK)  found  him  a  journalist.  But  the  soldier 
still  lived  in  him.  How  many  times  have  we  seen  him  entering  the 
court-yard  of  the  Hotel  Colbert,  on  horseback,  whip  in  hand,  wearing 

*  At  the  time  in  whicb  we  write,  the  St.  Simoniane  are  dispersed  in  Turiout  quarters 
and  in  various  careers.  M.  Lambert  haa  gone  to  Egypt,  and  become  Lambert-Bey. 
M.  Dufeyrier  writes  Tandevtilea.  M.  Michel  CheTallier  is  a  councillor  of  state.  M. 
Garnot  is  a  depaty.  M.  Caxeavi  is  directing  the  operations  of  the  Waste  Lands  Calti* 
vation  Company  in  the  Landes,  and  has  distinguished  himself  greatjy  for  skill  and  in- 
dustry. MM.  Transon  and  Dugied  have  re-entered,  with  great  irlat^  into  the  bosom 
of  Catholicism.  M.  Margerin  is  professor  in  one  of  the  Catholic  universities  of  Bel- 
gium. M.  Pereire  is  attached  to  the  administrative  department  of  one  of  theVerw 
Bailies  railroads,  of  which  be  has  been  thronghout  the  chief  agent.  M.  Lanrent  lias 
accepted  a  judgeship  at  Privas,  and  has  written  a  popular  history  of  Napoleon.  M. 
Oiinde  Rodrigues,  a  man  of  mind  and  action,  is  engaged  in  financial  operations.  Ma> 
dame  Baxard  has  re-entered  the  bosom  of  Catholicism,  with  her  son-in-law,  M.  de 
St.  Charon,  editor  of  the  LTnivera  ReHgieux,  MM.  Jean  Reynaud  and  Pierre  Lerom» 
two  men  of  highly  philosophical  minds,  have  continued  to  follow  out,  in  their  Isboars, 
the  double  object  of  their  former  studies — religion  and  humanity.  Retired  to  a  coun- 
try-house, not  far  from  Lyons,  M.  Ea&atia  has  resumed  the  coarse  of  ordinary  life. 
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as  stern  and  martial  a  mien  as  ever  did  belted  knight  of  old.    Full  of 
gentle  kindliness  and  winning  ease  when  among  his  private  friends,  he 
appeared  in  public  life  domineering,  despotic.     As  a  writer,  his  style 
had  less  brilliancy  than  relief,  less  animation  than  nerve ;  bat  he  handled 
with  inimitable  effect  the  weapon  of  scorn ;  he  did  not  criticize  his 
adversaries,  he  chastised  them;  and  as  he  was  always  ready  to  risk  the 
sacrifice  of  his  life  in  affording  satisfaction  to  any  person  who  might 
take  offence  at  what  he  wrote,  he  reigned  supreme  over  the  domain  of 
polemics,  disdainful,  formidable,  and  respected.   He  was  born  to  be  the 
chief  of  a  party,  chief  of  a  school  he  could  never  be.     He  was  utterly 
deficient  in  that  cool,  immoveable  fanaticism  which  springs  from  stub- 
born undeviating  devotion  to  one  particular  class  of  studies,  and  creates 
innovators.     Above  all  things  a  Voltairian,  he  seemed  never  to  have 
conceived  the  notion  of  marking  his  place  in  history  by  the  initiation 
of  thought.     Yet  when  a  truth  came  sparkling  before  him,  a  truth  he 
had  not  before  known,  he  instantly  perceived,  and  surrendered  himself 
to  it:  for  in  him  the  love  of  progress  was  irresistible,  and  the  modesty 
of  his  nature  was  full  of  brave  and  noble  aspirations.     Bat  incapable, 
as  he  was,  of  sacrificing  to  a  vain  desire  for  popularity  the  moderation 
of  his  opidions,  and  being,  moreover,  somewhat  aristocratic  in  his  man- 
ners, his  ascendancy  over  his  party  was  only  that  of  a  lordly  mind,  of 
true  and  trusted  talent.  He  possessed  in  a  very  high  degree  the  power 
of  commanding  the  minds  of  men ;  his  friends,  he  could  influence  as 
he  pleased ;  his  soul  was  all  energy.    In  his  enemies  be  inspired  fear 
mingled  with  a  certain  confidence;  they  felt  that  in  the  day  of  antici- 
pated reaction,  the^  would  possess  a  safeguard  in  the  moderation  of  the 
roan,  in  the  impenal  magnanimity  and  generosity  of  his  nature.     In 
fact,  all  violent  systems  were  repugnant  to  him;  the  American  princi- 
ples greatly  pleased  him,  in  the  homage  they  paid  to  individual  libertyi 
and  the  dignity  of  human  nature.     He  had  long  been  a  Girondin  from 
sentiment;  and  most  reluctantly  had  he  bowed  before  the  majesty  of 
the  revolutionary  dictatorship,  the  terror,  the  glory,  the  despair,  and  the 
salvation  of  France.  Though  the  empire  had  tempted  his  fancy  with  its 
surpassing  glories,  his  mind  revolted  against  the  insolence  of  its  organ- 
ized force;  and  he  experienced  a  sort  of  haughty  enjoyment  in  throw- 
ing scorn  upon  the  rough,  and,  in  some  cases,  somewhat  brutish  soldiers 
of  the  court,  whom  in  his  energetic  way  he  called  «' swash  buckler^." 
Unfortunately  he  had  too  profound  a  faith  in  the  prodigies  of  discipline, 
though  be  himself  had  been  much  more  conspirator  than  soldier.    Can 
an  insurgent  people  get  the  better  of  a  regiment  faithful  to  its  standard? 
This  is  what  Armand  Carrel,  even  after  the  revolution  of  July,  always 
refused  to  believe.     On  the  other  hand,  the  craving  after  action  was 
ever  at  work  within  him,  urging  him  on  and  on;  he  would  eagerly 
have  overturned  everything  that  was  an  obstacle  to  the  exaltation  of  the 
destinies  of  his  country,  with  which  his  own  were  closely  interwoven 
by  high  and  honourable  ambition.     The  written  war  which  he  had 
declared  against  power,  notwithstanding  the  real  dangers  which  it  in- 
volved, only  served  to  console  without  satisfying  his  daring  spirit,  to 
beguile  the  uneasy  yearnings  of  his  heart.    Often  compelled  to  extin- 
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guish  in  his  friends  the  fire  that  was  consuming  himself,  he  was  hy 
turns  exalted  and  depressed  in  this  internal  struggle;  checking  the 
impulses  of  passion  by  the  dictates  of  prudence,  and  then  indignant  at 
the  very  wisdom  which  imposed  that  restraint.  While  struggling  he* 
tween  bright  hopes  and  bitter  fears,  it  was  sometimes  his  fate,  under  the 
influence  of  the  latter,  to  declare  against  movements  which,  perhaps, 
sanctioned  and  supported  by  him,  would  have  succeeded.  Yet  when  the 
battle  against  which  he  had  raised  his  voice  had  been  fought  and  lost, 
he  embraced  the  cause  of  the  vanquished,  openly  without  limitation. 
Heroic  inconsistency,  the  magnanimous  weakness  of  lofty  souls! 

Endowed  with  intellectual  superiority,  not  less  eminent,  but  of  a 
diflerent  class, Grarnier  Pag^s  was  more  especially  distinguished  for  his 
subtlety  of  mind,  his  penetration,  his  calm,  decorous  prudence ;  for  his 
singular  skill  in  setting  the  two  parties  adverse  to  him  together  by  the 
ears,  and  making  them  ruin  one  another,  while  he  himself  obtained  the 
esteem  and  approbation  of  both«  Gamier  Pag^s  had  not,  like  Armand 
Carrel,  become,  gradually  and  insensibly,  a  convert  to  republicanism ; 
at  his  very  outset  into  the  career  of  politics,  and  even  before  18B0,  he 
had  declared  himself  a  republican.  His  youth  had  been  a  youth  of 
labour;  the  child  of  parents  whom  unmerited  misfortunes  had  borne 
down,  he  had  suffered  much  for  himself  and  for  a  brother,  whose  des- 
tiny was  appointed  to  remain  throughout  life  united  with  his  own  ia 
the  bonds  of  the  roost  tender  friendship:  At  length :  *«  Be  it  thy  care 
to  provide  for  our  worldly  fortune,"  said  the  eldest  of  the  two  brothers 
to  the  other;  **as  for  me,  my  task  shall  be  to  render  our  name  ho- 
noured among  men  !"  and  with  this  compact  thev  went  forth  into  the 
great  world,  strong  in  their  mutual  devotion.  The  rigours  of  fate  are 
latai  only  to  feeble  natures.  Gamier  Pag^s  brought  with  him  into  the 
career  of  politics  all  those  qualities  which  adversity  bestows  upon  seleci 
minds;  the  habit  of  observation,  calmness  in  discussion,  a  wholesome 
appreciation  of  difficulties,  a  knowledge  of  the  world,  a  practical  me- 
thod of  considering  its  daily  occurrences.  Now  these  are  precisely 
the  qualities  which,  in  the  constitutional  regime,  adapt  a  man  for  taking 
part  in  the  exercise  of  power ;  their  possession  would  have  placed  a 
politician  of  an  inferior  order  of  ambition  in  the  ministry  ;  in  Gamier 
rag6s  they  only  served  to  create  for  him  an  important  and  novel  posi- 
tion in  the  opposition.  Affable  and  insinuating,  his  quick,  ready  mind, 
his  simplicity  of  manners,  his  familiar  grace,  his  language,  wherein  a 
masterly  power  of  attack  was  tempered  by  natural  good  taste,  soon  ob- 
tained for  him  in  parliament  an  influence  of  which,  at  first,  the  bold- 
ness of  his  solitary  opinions  appeared  to  give  him  no  chance.  It  is 
certain  that  he  possessed  in  the  very  highest  degree,  the  art  of  bring- 
ing over  to  him  the  hearts  of  his  adversaries,  in  the  midst  of  all  his 
extreme  views.  When  he  addressed  the  chamber,  on  every  bench 
there  instantly  prevailed  an.  attention  full  of  regard  and  kindness. 
And,  indeed,  no  one  better  merited  than  he  to  be  listened  to.  Some* 
times  in  language  easy,  simple,  admirably  clear,  he  would  discuss  the 
most  obscure  and  complicated  questions  or  political  economy  or  finance; 
a^  other  times,  armed  with  aggressive  and  cutting  eloquence,  he  would 
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diBConcert  the  ministers  by  unexpected  interrogatories,  would  humiliate 
the  court  by  disclosures  that  filled  the  whole  audience  with  astonish- 
ment, would  chastise  those  who  ventured  to  interrupt  him  by  th& 
readiest  and  most  telling  repartees,  and  compel  every  fraction  of  a  mo- 
narchical chamber  to  desire  to  see  him  in  the  breach,  and  to  honour  in 
him  the  genius  of  republicanism.  Amid  the  prejudices  perfidiously 
spread  abroad  a^inst  radicalism  in  the  minds  or  men  who  condemned 
it  without  knowing  any  thing  about  it,  Gamier  Pag^s  was  a  champion 
whom  it  would  have  been  very  difficult  to  replace.  An  elegant  and 
graceful  gentleman,  he  appeared  there  the  represen^tive  of  a  party 
who  were  described  as  rough,  uncouth,  savage. 

The  declared  enemy  of  all  violence,  he  furnished  in  his  own  person 
an  efiectual  reply  to  those  men  with  whom  the  idea  of  a  republic  was 
inseparable  from  that  of  the  scaffold  ;  and  he  constantly  put  to  confu- 
sion, by  his  vast  and  various  knowledge  of  affairs,  those  aoudisani 
practical  statesmen  who  affected  to  regard,  as  pure  Utopian  isms,  all 
that  rose  above  the  level  of  their  understandings. 

Thus,  republican  opinion  had  acquired  real  and  effective  power.  In 
parliament,  it  must  henceforth  be  taken  into  account ;  in  the  press,  it 
was  represented  with  distinguished  edai^  not  only  in  the  Tribune^  the 
Revolution^  and  the  MouvemenU  but  now  also  in  the  National;  and, 
moreover,  it  possessed  in  M.  de  Cormenin,  the  brilliant  rival  of  Paul 
Louis  Courier,  an  auxiliary  who  made  the  court  tremble. 

On  the  other  hand,  royalty  was  every  day  losing  the  prestige  which 
it  had  owed  to  its  plebeian  origin.  When  a  man  is  placed  too  high 
over  his  fellow  men,  his  head  is  apt  to  turn;  it  is  this  which  constitutes 
the  fundamental  vice  of  royalty ;  and  even  should  it  happen  to  a  king 
not  to  give  way  beneath  the  weight  of  his  fortunes,  that  which  he  him- 
self would  preserve  by  his  moderation,  his  courtiers  would  compromise 
by  the  absolute  temerity  of  their  crawling  servility.  At  the  very  mo- 
jnent,  when  in  the  streets  of  Paris  was  re-echoed  from  afar  off,  the  cry 
of  agony  and  despair  sent  forth  by  forty  thousand  famishing  workmen 
at  Lyons,  the  court  was  thinking  of  nothing  but  gorging  royalty  with 
weahh  upon  wealth. 

The  king  himself,  whether  herein  he  yielded  to  the  delusive  counsels 
of  a  set  about  him,  who  were  greedy  for  a  share  of  the  plunder,  or 
whether  it  was  that  a  year's  experience  had  taught  him  how  very  ex- 
pensive a  show  to  exhibit  is  that  of  monarchy,  the  king  himself  seemed 
very  willing  to  sacrifice  to  the  exigencies  of  his  new  position,  all  his  old 
bourgeois  habits  and  the  simple  tastes  which  bad,  under  the  Restoration, 
made  him  the  object  of  almost  universal  admiration.  There  were,  in- 
deed, friends  of  his  who  still  wished  to  see  in  him,  now  that  he  had 
become  a  king,  the  same  man  whom  they  had  known  as  a  prince; 
there  were  men,  such  as  MM.  Duponti(de  TEure)  and  Bavoux,  who 
kept  recalling  to  themselves,  with  still  undeparted  hope,  the  words  they 
had  heard  him  pronounce  in  the  first  days  of  his  accession — ^*' There 
must  no  longer  be  a  court  kept  up:  what  does  a  citizen  king  require! 
Six  millions  for  the  civil  list,  at  the  very  outside.*'  Btit  it  very  soon 
became  apparent  to  those  who  comprehended  the  necessities  of  a  moa- 
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aichy,  that  such  disinterestedness  as  this  was  altogether  primitive  and 
Utopian.  There  was  accordingly  drawn  up— M.  Laffiitte  heing  still 
minister — a  list  which  mounted  "up  to  no  less  a  sum  than  twenty  mil- 
lions, the  necessary  expenditure  of  the  king.  This  estimate  for  a  civil 
list  was  communicated  by  Louis  PhiUppe  to  M.  Laffitte,  who  did  not 
shrink  from  expressing  his  utter  surprise  at  it.  In  his  opinion,  he  dis- 
tinctly stated,  eighteen  millions  would  be  ample,  perhaps  more  than 
enough;  and,  besides,  how  was  the  inflexible  M.  Dupont  (de  I'Eure)  to 
be  won  over  to  such  a  proposition.  The  king  insisted.  A  commission 
had  been  appointed  by  the  Chamber  to  examine  the  royal  budget:  it 
consisted  of  MM.  Thouvenel,  Duvergier  de  Hauranne,  Anisson-Duper- 
ron,  Etienne,  Bemusat,  Qenin,  Jacques  Le£gvre,  and  Cormenin.  To 
this  commission,  the  note  of  which  we  have  just  spoken,  and  which  its 
framer  had  not  ventured  to  communicate  to  the  council  of  ministers,  was 
handed  over  by  M.  Thiers,  the  person  entrusted  with  this  delicate  mis- 
sion. The  astonishment  of  the  representatives  of  the  Chamber  was 
extreme:  they  refused  to  believe  that  demands  so  exorbitant  could  have 
emanated  from  a  monarch,  whom  they  had  known  as  Duke  of  Orleans. 
When  this  extraordinary  note  was  read  to  the  Chamber  itself,  its  recep- 
tion there  was  equally  unfavourable.  It  became  necessary,  then,  to 
repair  this  lamentable  blunder,  somehow  or  other. 

In  this  extremity,  the  king  had  recourse  to  the  unrelaxing  devotion 
of  M.  Laffiite,  his  favourite  minister.  It  was  arranged  between  them, 
that  the  king  should  write  a  letter,  in  which  he  was  to  complain  of  the 
inconsiderate  zeal  of  his  courtiers,  and  to  declare  himself  an  utter  stran- 
ger to  the  fixing  an  amount  evidently  so  unpopular.  This  letter,  ad- 
dressed to  M^  Laffitte,  was  to  be  strictly  private  and  confidential ;  but, 
by  a  skilful  indiscretion,  M.  Laffitte  was  to  lake  care  and  read  it  to  the 
members  of  the  commission  as-an  irrefragable  proof  of  the  disinterested- 
ness of  Louis  Philippe,  a  disinterestedness  which  it  was  to  be  supposed 
that  certain  injudicious  servants  had  wished  to  do  violence  to.  Thif 
little  arrangement  was  carried  out  successfully ;  the  popularity  of  the 
king  was  saved  from  this  its  first  great  peril;  and  for  getting  ibe  Cham- 
ber to  adopt  a  list  which  he  disavowed  without  renouncing,  the  king 
awaited  the  occurrence  of  more  favourable  circumstances. 

These  circumstances  were,  as  we  have  related,  the  bloodless  conclu- 
sion of  the  trial  of  the  ministere  of  Charles  X.,  the  fall  of  M.  Laffitte, 
and  the  succession  to  his  place  of  M.  Casiroir  P^rier.  The  court  now 
found  itself  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  affecting  any  scruples.  The 
new  chamber  had  appointed  a  less  tenacious  commission  :  nothing  now 
was  talked  of  but  a  magnificent  endowment  of  the  crown.  In  order  not 
prematurely  to  alarm  such  deputies  as  might  wish  to  economize  the 
public  revenue,  the  ministry,  in  their  finance  project,  left  the  amount  of 
the  civil  list  blank;  but  all  their  efibrts  were  directed  to  procuring  the 
adoption  by  the  Chamber  of  a  very  high  amount  indeed;  and  the  list 
which  was  circulated  menaced  the  kingdom  with  a  burden  of  18,5^,500 
francs,  on  this  estimate  alone.  This  was  assigning  to  Louis  Philippe  an 
allowance  thirty-seven  times  greater  than  was  paid  by  France  to  Bona- 
parte, first  consul,  and  a  hundred  and  forty-eight  times  greater  than  that 
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which  in  America  is  deemed  sufficient  for  the  president  of  the  flourish- 
ing republic  of  the  United  States. 

At  this  very  period,  a  charitable  society  had  just  published  the  fol- 
lowing statement:  '*  24,000  persons,  inscribed  upon  the  register  of  the 
twelfth  arrondissement  of  Paris,  are  in  absolute  want  of  foc^  and  cloth- 
ing. Very  many  are  eagerly  soliciting  bundles  of  straw  to  serve  them 
as  beds."* 

But  a  civil  list  of  eighteen  millions  and  more  did  not  satisfy  the  court 
people.  They  most,  besides,  have  assured  lo  the  king,  as  real  append- 
ages of  his  crown,  the  Louvre,  the  Tuileries,  the  Elysee-Bourboi^ ;  the 
castles,  houses,  buildings,  manufaetcft'ies,  lands,  pastures,  farms,  woods, 
and  forests,  comprising  the  domains  of  Versailles,  Marly,  Meudon,  St. 
Cloud,  St.  Glermain,  Fontainebleau,  Compi^gne,  and  Pau ;  the  manu- 
factory at  Sevres,  and  those  of  Qobelins  and  Beauvais;  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne,  the  Bois  de  Vineennes,  the  Foret  de  Senart,  to  say  nothing 
of  a  splendid  personal  endowment^  comprising  diamonds,  pearls,  pre- 
cious stones,  statues,  picturesi  cameos,  and  other  worked  stones,  muse* 
urns,  libraries,  and  other  collections  of  art  and  science. 

As  to  the  Orleans  appanage,  the  courtiers  were  of  opinion  that  the 
property  constituting  this  appanage  should  be  united  with  the  real  do^ 
tation  of  the  crown,  thus  apparently  forgetting  that  appanages  had 
never  been  any  thing  other  than  the  source  ci  maintenance  for  the 
younger  branches  of  the  royal  family,  and,  from  their  vory  essence, 
reverted  to  the  state  when  the  younger  branch  acceded  to  the  throne. ' 

There  remained  one  very  delicate  question  to  be  settled.  Independ- 
ently of  the  vast  riches  he  was  about  to  possess  as  king,  was  Louis 
Philippe  to  hold  private  property  as  a  simple  citizen?  According  to 
the  edict  of  Henry  IV.,  in  1666,  the  qpnstitution  of  1791,  and  the  law 
of  the  6th  of  November,  1814,  every  prince  called  to  the  throne,  was 
at  the  same  time  called  upon  to  unite  his  private  property  with  that  of 
the  state.  This  was  at  once  a  dignified  proceeding,  and  a  custom  of 
profound  import,  for  it  seemed  to  elevate  the  king  to  the  dignity  of  fa- 
ther of  the  people.  But  Louis  Philippe  by  no  means  regarded  the 
matter  in  this  light ;  and  immediately  before  his  accession,  on  the  6th 
August,  1880,  he  took  care  to  dispose  of  his  personal  property  in  favour 
of  his  family. 

The  summary  of  the  claims  of  the  court,  then,  stood  thus :  a  civil 
list  of  eighteen  millions,  four  millions  revenue  from  lands  and  forests; 
eleven  magnificent  palaces,  vast  and  sumptuous  personal  property, 
2,604,912fr.,  the  Orleans  appanage,  and  the  king's  own  private  pro- 
perty. 

Such  was  the  basis  of  the  royal  propositions.  The  commission 
adopted  them,  with  the  single  exception  of  reducing  the  civil  list  to 
twelve  or  fourteen  millions,  and  M.  de  Schonen  presented  the  report 
to  the  Chamber. 

The  public  was  perfectly  stupified.  The  theory  of  the  constitutional 
liberals  as  to  cheap  governments,  had  received  the  lie  direct,  in  the 

*  CirooUr  of  the  bur«ao  d«  BienfaiMnce,  of  the  twelfth  arrondinomont,  Jan.  1, 1832.., 
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roost  unexpected  and  outrageous  manner.  Polemics  became  inflamed 
to  the  highest  pitch.  A  detailed  estimate  of  the  royal  expenses,  hav- 
ing been  laid  before  the  public,  immediately  became  the  subject  of  a 
thousand  commentaries,  wherein  the  opinion  of  France  on  the  subject 
made  itself  unequivocally  known^  in  the  form  both  of  the  most  cutting 
ridicule  and  of  grave  and  virulent  attack.  In  one  journal,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  the  maintenance  of  the  royal  chapel  was  about  to  cost 
ten  times  more  than  under  Charles  X.,  though  Louis  Philippe  used  it 
ten  times  less.  In  another  (juarter,  astonishment  was  expressed  that 
80,000fr.  a  year  should  be  considered  necessary  for  medical  attendance 
upon  a  monarch  who,  thank  Heaven,  enjoyed  the  most  robust  health. 
Why,  Louis  XVIIL,  poor,  gouty,  broken  up  man  as  he  was,  doctored 
himself  for  less.  Then  4,268,(K)0fr.  surely  seemed  a  rather  large  sum 
to  allow  as  pocket-money  for  a  sovereign,  who  rather  piqued  himself  on 
the  idea  of  posiiessing  a  philosophic  turn  of  mind.  Again,  people 
could  not  maKe  out  the  meaning  of  the  three  hundred  horses,  at  a  thou* 
sand  crowns  a  head  a  year,  which  figured  in  the  estimates ;  why  was 
each  of  these  horses  to  be  treated'  as  well  as  a  counsellor  of  the  Cour 
Royale,  and  twice  as  well  as  a  member  of  the  Institute?  Then, 
200,000fr.  for  liveries !  this  was  a  tolerable  allowance  for  plush  and 
gold  lace,  considering  that  ldOO,(KX)fr.  a  year  would  pay  a  hundred 
procureura  du  rai  their  full  salaries,  or  augment  in  one-fifth  the  grant 
for  primary  instruction ;  or  support,  at  the  rate  of  eight  sous  a  dty 
each,  thirteen  hundred  and  eighty  poor  prisoners.  *^  What,'*  ejtblaim** 
ed  the  Olobe  SL  Simonien^  in  an  article  at  once  witty  and  wise,  ^'  what 
is  all  this  ?  Here  are  3,775,300fr.  per  annum  to  be  (ippropriated  to 
the  personal  services  of  the  citizen  king!  Here  is  a  king»  the^ chief  of 
a  mercantile  and  manufacturing  nation,  for  such  it  has  now  become, 
the  head  of  a  peaceful  bourgeoisie,  surrounded  altogether  by  men  trail- 
ing sabres  and  clanking  spurs." 

But  it  was  M.  de  Cormenin  who  assailed  the  project  with, the  hard- 
est blows.  In  a  series  of  letters  full  of  logic,  sound  sense,  eloquence, 
refined  irony,  he  recalled  to  the  minds  of  the  people,  that  when  ih« 
hero  of  Italy,  the  reputed  conqueror  of  Egypt,  the  pacificator  of  La 
Vendee,  came  to  take  his  seat  on  the  consular  throne,  he  and*  his  two 
colleagues  only  cost  France,  table  and  household  expenses  iaoludedy 
]  ,050,0p0fr. ;  that  at  that  period,  the  French  people^  the  terror  of  Pitt, 
and  the  admiration  of  the  world,  were  not  called  upon  to  pay 
l,200,000fr.  per  annum,  for  the  one  single  item  of  heating  the  itdfter* 
ranean  /uma£e$  of  the  king's  kitchen.  He  proved  that  the  civil  list 
of  Charles  X.  himself,  did  not  extend  beyond  ll,2IO,8(>5fr.,  deducting 
debts  and  advances  to  be  repaid,  the  expenses  of  the  military  house- 
hold, and  all  the  offices  which  the  revolution  of  July  had  abolished, 
such  as  those  of  master  of  the  horse,  the  master  of  the  buck-hounds, 
a  certain  number  of  pages,  the  grand  master  of  the  ceremonies,  dbc. 
He  showed  that  the  most  eflectual  method  by  which  royalty  could 
make  itself  respected,  was  by  rendering  itself  useful ;  that  to  endea- 
vour to  recommend  the  civil  list  to  public  favour,  on  the  ground  of  its 
being  a  sort  of  provident  bank,  always  open  to  the  appeal  of  the  unfor- 
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tonate  and  distressed,  was  a  miserable,  sophistical  deception,  seeing 
that  it  is  the  people,  and  the  hambler  classes  of  the  people,  moreover, 
who  pay  the  great  bulk  of  the  civil  list,  and  that  it  i :  a  mere  mockery 
to  take  their  money  from  the  poor  under  the  pretence  of  doing  them 
good  ;  that  the  prince,  being  an  irresponsible  person,  cannot  possibly 
be  a  better  or  more  competent  distributor  of  the  pubh'c  money,  than 
ministers  whose  responsibility  affords  a  tolerable  guarantee  for  the 
honesty  of  their  management  of  such  a  trust;  that  a  heavy  civil  list 
can  serve  no  other  purpose  than  to  support  in  idleness  the  pack  of  be- 
dizened mendicants,  who  swarm  around  thrones;  that  a  nation  is  en- 
riched, not  by  that  which  is  taken  from  it,  but  by  that  which  it  is 
allowed  to  retain;  that  it  was  an  absurd  fallacy  to  represent  the  exag- 
gerated opulence  of  the  king  as  good  for  trade,  as  if  wealth  were  cre- 
ated by  displacing  it,  and  as  if  the  shopkeepers  of  the  Rue  St.  Denis 
were  the  whole  nation,  instead  of  the  nation  being  the  whole  body  of 
tax-payers,  the  peasants  of  Brittany,  the  shepherds  of  the  Alps,  the 
graziers  of  Normandy,  the  labourere  of  Languedoc,  the  operatives  of 
Lyons,  Bourdeaux,  and  Maraeiites;  that,  lastly,  the  arts  benefit  less  by 
the  ostentatious  patronage  of  a  prince,  whose  very  protection  tends  to 
degrade  their  high  mission,  than  by  the  lofty  inspirations  of  religion, 
glory,  and  liberty. 

The  sensation  produced  by  the  pamphlets  of  M.  de  Cormenin  was 
universal  and  lasting.  In  the  Chamber,  too,  the  debate  on  the  question 
occupied  several  sittings ;  a  hot  and  obstinate  debate,  wherein  the  ma- 
jesty of  royalty  was  irrevocably  compromised,  and  wherein  it  was 
thoroughly  evidenced  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  liberal  portion  of  the 
bourgeoisie, <roYalty  itself  was  an  instrument  and  not  a  principle.  *^  If 
luxury  is  banished  from  the  pakcesof  the  king,"  said  M.  de  Montalivet, 
'« it  will  soon  disappear  from  the  houses  of  the  subjects.^*  At  this  word 
Subjects,  the  assembly  quivered  with  indignation.  *'  The  men  who 
mate  kiftgs,*'  impetuously  exclaimed  M.  Marschal,  **  are  not  subjects.*^ 
The  minister  was  called  to  order,  by  cries  which  resounded  from  every 
t^an  of  the  Chamber.  MM.  Cabet,  de  Ludre,  Clerc  Lasalle,  and  La- 
boissi^re  energetically  demanded  from  M.  de  Montalivet  an  explanation 
of  what  he  had  said.  «*  Do  your  duty,'*  exclaimed  a  series  of  voices, 
addressrhg  the  president:  «*  the  minister  must  be  called  to  order.  The 
nation  has  been  outraged  by  him."  •'  Go  on,  gentlemen !  go  on  1"  said 
the  keeper  of  the  seals,  half  choked  with  agimtion  and  fury,  and  well 
niffh  shaking  his  fists  at  the  centre.  The  confusion  was  complete. 
The  minister,  leaning  against  the  marble  column  of  the  tribune,  afl^ected 
a  haughty  and  disdainful  air.  The  president  for  some  time  stood  up, 
incessantly  ringing  his  bell,  but  finding  himself  altogfether  powerless  to 
appease  the  tumult,  he  at  length  put  on  his  hat.  The  sitting  was  de- 
clared suspended,  and  the  deputies  retired  in  disorder.  Next  morning, 
almost  the  whole  of  the  dynastic  press  thundered  forth  against  the 
insult  offered  by  M.  de  Montalivet  to  the  nation,  and  the  majority  of 
the  Chamber  having  voted  the  order  of  the  day  upon  this  incident,  M. 
Odilon  Barrot,  followed  by  a  hundred  and  four  members,  proceeded  to 
the  conference  hall,  and  drew  up  a  formal  protest  against  a  word,  irre- 
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concileable,  he  said,  with  the  principle  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  nation. 
Nothing,  it  would  seem,  could  more  completely  than  this  exhibit  the 
disposition  of  a  large  portion  of  the  dominant  party  with  reference  to 
royalty ;  yet,  in  the  end,  the  Chamber  granted  to  the  crown  all  thai  had 
been  demanded  on  its  behalf;  real  dotation,  personal  dotation,  private 
property ;  it  even  allowed,  as  part  of  this  civil  list,  the  sums  which  the 
king  had  received  up  to  that  time,  though  they  had  been  paid  him,  at  the 
rate  of  eighteen  millions  a  year,  instead  of  at  the  rate  of  the  modified 
allowance;  a  dower  was  assigned  to  the  queen,  in  the  event  of  her  hus- 
band's decease,  and  the  annual  dotation  of  the  heir  apparent  waa  fixed 
at  a  million  (40,000/.) 

Ahogether  the  court  seemed  to  have  gained  a  brilliant  triumph.  But 
the  discussions  which  had  filled  the  journals,  the  redoabtable  leitera  of 
M.  de  Cormenin,  the  long  and  animated  debates  with  whieh  the  Cham* 
her  had  resounded,  the  severs  animadversion  with  which  a  former 
minister,  M.  Dupont  de  I'Eure,  had  publicly  visited  pretensions,  which 
he  deemed  and  described  as  utterly  scandalous,  the  dissatisfaction  mani- 
fested by  a  large  portion  of  the  bourgeoisie,  and,  107  black  balls  found 
in  the  ballot  urn,  all  this  placed  the  court  in  (he  position,  for  a  time,  of 
having,  in  reality,  sufiered  a  defeat.  Those  who  had  chosen  to  adopt 
the  monarchical  principle,  had  no  isort  of  business  to  withhold  from  the 
monarch  the  means  of  a  sumptuous  and  ostentatious  existence.  He 
who  will  have  a  king,  must  let  him  bave  his  way. 

Other  affronts  befell  the  monarchical  principle.  While  the  press  and 
the  Chamber  were  discussing,  in  no  measured  terms,  the  pecuniary 
demands  of  the  court,  the  name  of  the  monarch,  by  a  melancholy  coin- 
cidence, was  being  bandied  about  in  a  court  of  justice  in  connexion  with 
that  of  the  Baroness  de  Feuch^res.  The  family  of  Rohan  had  attacked 
the  validity  of  the  will,  which  nominated  the.  Due  d'Aumale  universal 
legatee  of  the  last  Conde,  and  the  whole  public  was  anxiously  watching 
the  progress  of  this  judicial  contest.  Never  had  a  trial  excited  more 
anxious  curiosity,  aroused  more  passions,  or  given  the  multitude,  ever 
greedy  for  scandal,  a  closer  insight  into  the  mysteries  and  pollution  of 
the  private  life  of  princes.  The  veil  which  covered  hideous  details 
was  now  partially  drawn  aside.  In  a  speech,  full  of  accusing  facts,  M. 
Hennequin  unfolded  the  disgusting  picture  of  the  acts  of  violence  and 
fraud  which  had  embittered  the  last  days  of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  and 
triumphed  over  his  weakness.  From  a  contrast  between  the  senti- 
ments of  the  unhappy  prince,  and  the  tenour  of  the  will,  the  advocate 
derived  what  he  deemed  a  proof  of  the  disposition  of  the  property  as  it 
stood,  having  been  obtained  by  dishonourable,  by  unlawful  means;  in 
the  impossibility  of  suicide,  he  saw  the  proof  of  assassination.  The 
respect  conventionally  due  to  high  names  did  not  deter  him  from  fol* 
lowing  up  the  affair  into  all  its  recesses:  he  invoked  the  close  investi- 
gation of  ail  men  into-questions  of  tremendous  purport ;  he  was  eloquent, 
and,  while  temperate,  inexorable.  Ere  long  the  people,  with  iu  usual 
impetuosity,  made  up  its  mind  to  see  nothing  but  a  great  crime  in  the 
end  of  this  last  Conde,  whose  bleeding  spoils  were  thus  disputed  in  its 
presence.    M.  Hennequin  received  at  this  period^  from  mea  who  were 
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perfectly  unknown  to  him,  an  innumerable  quantity  of  letterst  some  of 
them  suggesting  a  new  argument,  others  complaining  of  the  omission 
or  weakening  of  some  important  circumstances,  but  all  of  them  con- 
gratulating and  encouraging  him.  M.  Lavaux,  counsel  for  the  Baroness 
de  Feuch^res,  and  M.  Dupin,  jun.,  counsel  for  the  Due  d^Aumale,  both 
displayed  very  high  talent  in  the  defence.  But,  unfortunately,  it  was 
remarked  that,  to  precise  and  clearly  stated  facts,  they  replied  some- 
times by  tortuous  explanations  which  did  not  meet  the  case,  sometimes 
by  vague  recriminations,  in  which  they  did  not  always  contrive  to  keep 
clear  even  of  personal  abuse;  nor  was  the  public  in  any  degree  led 
away  by  the  skilfully  managed  attempt  on  the  part  of  M.  Dupin,  jun«, 
to  represent  the  process  as  a  mere  plot  got  up  by  the  legitimatists  against 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  as  a  stratagem  suggested  by  the  envenomed  hate 
of  party,  in  a  word,  as  an  effort  of  vengeance  which  all  the  friends  of 
the  revolution  of  1830  ought  to  view  with  indignation  and  contempt. 
That  the  legitimatists  had  an  interest  in  the  trial  was  manifest;  but  to 
combat  facts  confirmed  by  an  imposing  mass  of  evidence,  something 
else  was  wanted  than  a  brawling  appeal  to  popular  recollections  of  the 
month  of  July.  The  Rohans  lost  their  cause  before  the  judges;  but, 
right  or  wrong,  they  gained  it  before  the  tribunal  of  public  opinion. 

An  unexpected  circumstance  arose  to  add  fresh  fuel  to  the  excitement 
of  men's  minds.  In  the  course  of  his  speech,  M.  Dupin,  jun.,  had 
made  a  highly  eulogistic  reference  to  the  youth  of  Louis  Philippe. 
The  T^ribune  replied  to  this  by  a  bitter  article,  in  which  it  gave  a  by 
no  means  eulogistic  sketch  of  the  career  of  Louis  Philippe  of  Orleans, 
dwelling  upon  his  proclamation  at  Tarragona,  and  upon  the  command- 
in-chief  of  the  army  of  Catalonia,  which  was  given  him  by  the  govern- 
ing junta  of  Cadiz,  and  withdrawn  from  him  at  the  instance  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington. 

M.  Germain  Sarrut,  who  had  boldly  affixed  his  signature  to  this 
article,  was  forthwith  summoned  before  a  magistrate,  M.  Thomas.  He 
had  scarcely  entered  that  functionary's  room,  when  the  municipal 
guards  were  ordered  to  take  him  into  custody.  '*  I  change  your  sum- 
mons to  appear  into  a  writ  of  commitment,"  said  the  magistrate  to  M. 
Sarrut. 

The  arrested  writer  immediately  appealed  to  public  opinion.  But  the 
government,  now  seeing  in  the  press  a  hostile  power,  which  it  was  neces- 
sary, at  whatever  cost,  to  get  the  better  of,  at  once  commenced  a  series 
of  fierce  and  reiterated  attacks  upon  it.  Seizures  nearly  simultaneous, 
were  made  upon  most  of  the  public  prints.  The  TVibune  panted  be- 
neath the  weight  of  the  prosecutions  which,  one  after  another,  were 
directed  against  it ;  having  lost  all  hope  of  quelling  it,  the  minister  had 
sworn  utterly  to  destroy  it.  The  witty  editor  of  the  Caricature,  M. 
Philippon,  and  the  author  of  the  poetical  NtmtstM,  M.  Barthejemy, 
were  in  like  manner  vigorously  proceeded  against,  but  without  the 
effect  of  crushing  the  pencil  of  the  one  or  the  pen  of  the  other. 
Dragged  before  a  court  of  justice,  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  the 
People  was  condemned  to  fine  and  imprisonment,  in  the  persons  of 
MM.  Raspail,  Bonnias,  Gervais,  Thouret  and  Blanqui,  after  a  trial,  in 
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vhich  the  accused  loudly  reasserted  their  principles,  and  their  determi- 
nation never  to  flinch  from  them ;  and  threw  in  the  very,  teeth  of  the 
judges,  the  utter  contempt  which  they  felt  for  them  and  their  master. 
Strong  hate  thus  erery where  manifested  itself,  active,  persevering,  and 
indefatigable. 

Gasimir  Perier  was  alike  amazed  and  furious  at  the  resistance  he 
encountered.  For  those  whom  he  had  selected  or  accepted  as  instru- 
ments, were  men  whose  passions  were  altogether  his  own,  the  implicit 
satellites  of  a  despotic  master,  the  unscrupulous  agents  of  an  unscrupu- 
lous policy.  M.  Persil,  a  bilious,  sour,  ferocious  man,  wats  attorney- 
general,  MM.  Vivien  and  Saul nier,  successively  removed  from  the  pre- 
fectship  of  police,  were  now  replaced  by  M.  Oisquet,  a  man  who 
trembled  before  Gasimir  Perier,  and  whom  the  minister  treated  as  one 
who  belonged  to  him,  body  and  soul.  In  a  word,  authority,  regularly 
besieged,  had  fortified  itself,  accordingly,  within  its  place  of  strength; 
and  the  administration  might  very  well  be  regarded  as  an  army  sent 
into  the  field  to  wage  fierce  war  with  the  country. 

The  fault,  to  say  the  truth,  was  not  always  on  the  side  of  power. 
The  opposition  often  unfairly  assailed  acts  of  the  government,  which 
were  of  great  utility,  nay,  sometimes  of  essential  necessity  ;  of\en  the 
magistracy  was  insulted  without  provocation  by  men  who  mistook 
turbulence  for  courage,  vulgar  assurance  for  dignity.  There  was  war 
in  the  state,  and  hatred  availed  itself  of  all  sorts  of  weapons. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  there  is  no  doubt  that  Gasimir  Perier,  firm 
and  resolute  as  ha  was,  would  in  the  end  haVe  secured  for  the  bour- 
geoisie denomination  a  tranquil  existence,  if  the  expansion  of  his  ideas 
had  corresponded  with  the  energy  of  his  will.  But  deficient  in  grandeur 
and  conception  and  in  the  capacity  for  dazzling  men's  minds  by  great 
results,  in  his  hands  power  assumed  extreme  violence  without  acquir- 
ing strength ;  he  kepi  the  public  in  a  state  of  breathless  excitement,  but 
he  inspired  no  respect ;  he  sought  to  reduce  everything  to  a  condition 
of  unquestioning  silence ;  what  he  did  was  to  throw  everything  into 
commotion.  His  policy  could  not  be  sanguinary  by  reason  of  the  state 
of  manners ;  it  could  not  be  absolute  by  reason  of  the  laws;  the  greater 
arrogance  is  displayed,  therefore,  the  more  paltry  and  contemptible  did 
it  appear.  That  is  unskilful  power  which  sets  up  loftier  pretensions 
than  it  has  resources  to  maintain.  This,  under  Gasimir  Perier,  was 
the  government  blunder.  The  result  was,  that  the  audacity  of  the 
various  parties  in  opposition  grew  more  and  more  daring :  and  authority, 
finding  the  law  inadequate  for  the  suppression  of  its  assailants,  was 
fain  to  have  recourse  both  to  arbitrary  proceedings  and  to  expedients 
of  a  by  no  means  honourable  character.  Already,  at  the  last  anniversary 
of  the  taking  of  the  Bastille,  the  public  had  seen  a  party  of  young  people, 
who  were  about  to  plant  the  tree  of  liberty,  felled  to  the  earth  by  a  gang 
of  labourers,  part  of  a  body  whom  an  obscure  agent  of  police  had 
formed  into  a  sort  of  bludgeon-raen  regiment,  with  the  pay  of  three 
francs  a  day.  This  outrage,  about  which  there  was  so  much  of  pre- 
meditation, was  denounced  in  the  chamber  by  MM.  Mauguin  and  Odi- 
loa  Barrot ;  Gasimir  Perier  repelled  with  iafioite  haughtiness  the  impa- 
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tation  of  ha?ing  directed  such  excesses.  But  admitting,  as  is  probable, 
that  the  government  had  had  no  hand  in  this  odious  machination,  the 
work  of  political  fanatics,  of  a  lower,  a  subaltern  class,  yet,  at  any  rate, 
gOTernment  was  open  to  the  reproach  of  having  taken  no  steps  to  dis- 
cover the  perpetrators  of  the  outrage,  of  not  having  ordered  a  strict 
inquiry  into  the  matter*  and  moreover  of  having  permitted  the  Moniteur 
officially  to  eulogise  the  zeal  which  the  bludgeon-men  had  displayed 
in  suppressing  the  ^meute. 

In  other  respects  the  encroachments  of  arbitrary  power  were  be- ' 
coming  more  inordinate  day  by  day  ;  arrests  of  writers  were  becoming 
multiplied;  men  who  had  to  maintain  a  family  by  their  professional 
labours  were  torn  from  their  homes  by  night  on  the  most  frivolous  in- 
formations; incarcerated  preventively,  strictly  secluded  from  all  inter- 
course with  those  beyond  their  prison  walls,  these  unhappy  men  appeared 
at  last  before  the  tribunal,  which  sometimes  declared  them  innocent, 
sometimes  condemned  them,  not  for  the  imaginary  offence  which  had 
been  made  the  pretext  for  their  arrest,  but  for  offensive  words  wrung 
from  them  by  their  indignation  at  their  long,  unjust  imprisonment. 

The  press  almost  unanimously  lifted  up  its  voice  against  such  fla- 
grant abuses ;  its  remonstrances  were  disdained.  Armand  Carrel  there- 
upon adopted  a  determination  that  will  forever  reflect  honor  on  his  me- 
mory. In  an  article,  signed  with  his  name,  he  proved  that,  as  regarded 
the  printing  and  publication  of  writings,  the  case  of  flagrant  c/^7i7  exist- 
ed only  when  a  call  to  revolt,  to  a  speedy,  an  immediate  levying  of  war 
on  the  government,  was  printed  in  a  place  known  beforehand  to  the 
agents  of  the  authorities ;  that  the  flagrant  d^it  was  not  possible  on 
the  part  of  the  periodical  press  except  in  case  of  revolution ;  that  there 
was  not  one  of  the  writers  committed  to  prison  during  the  past  raonthi 
of  whom  there  were  grounds  for  saying  that  he  had  been  surprised  in 
flagrante  delicto;  and  that  the  executive,  therefore,  had  rendered  itself 
guilty  towards  them  of  a  tyranny  which  each  of  them  ought  to  combat 
with  all  his  personal  energy.  The  article  concluded  with  this  intrepid 
declaration : 

'*It  shall  not  be  said  that  a  system  that  engaged  in  the  absurd,  the 
countless  prosecutions  that  fill  our  tribunals  with  their  brawling  din  ; 
that  permitted  tl)e  confiscation  in  detail  exercised  upon  our  property 
by  the  post  and  the  crown  lawyers ;  a  system,  under  which  writers 
are  disgraced,  while  awaiting  judgment,  by  being  coupled  with  rogues, 
or  are  killed  oflf  quietly  by  the  pestilential  miasmata  of  St.  Pelagic, 
shall  be  permitted  further  to  enrich  itself  with  an  unlimited  arbitrary 
right,  bearing  the  name  of  juri$prudence  du  flagrant  delit.  Such  a 
system  shall  not  with  our  consent  be  designated  liberty  of  the  press. 
A  usurpation  so  monstrons  shall  not  stand.  We  should  be  criminal 
were  we  to  sofier  it,  and  this  ministry  must  be  made  to  know  that  a 
single  man  of  stout  heart,  having  the  law  on  his  side,  may  stake  his 
life  on  equal  chances  not  only  against  that  of  seven  or  eight  ministers, 
but  against  all  the  interests  great  or  small  that  should  imprudently  at- 
tach themselves  to- the  destiny  of  such  a  ministry.  It  is  a  little  thing, 
the  life  of  one  man,  slain  furtively  at  the  corner  of  a  street  in  the  con- 
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fusion  of  a  riot ;  but  the  life  of  a  man  of  honour,  who  should  be  slain 
in  his  own  house  by  the  myrmidons  of  M.  Perier,  whilst  resisting  in 
the  name  of  the  law — this  would  not  be  a  little  thing.  His  blood 
would  cry  for  vengeance.  Let  the  ministry  venture  this  suke,  and 
perhaps  it  will  not  win  the  game.  The  writ  of  committal,  under  pre- 
text o{  flagrant  delU^  cannot  be  legally  decreed  against  the  writers  of 
the  periodical  press  ;  and  every  writer  possessed  with  a  sense  of  his 
dignity  as  a  citizen  will  oppose  law  to  lawlessness,  and  force  to  force. 
It  is  a  duty  :  come  what  may. — Ajkkavd  Carrel." 

This  language,  so  firm,  and  so  noble,  excited  the  most  lively  enthu- 
siasm in  the  press.  M.  Cauchois  Lemaire  (who,  on. the  eve  of  the 
revolution  of  1830  had  so  boldly  invited  the  Due  d*Orleans  to  lay  hold 
on  the  crown)  condemned  in  eloquent  terms  the  system  on  which  it 
was  sought  to  rest  the  new  dynasty.  Almost  all  the  journals  applaud- 
ed ;  the  Journal  dea  Debats  itself  pronounced,  though  timidly,  against 
a  jurisprudence  so  generally  reprobated.  The  mortification  of  Casimir 
Perier  was  excessive  :  he  caused  the  National  to  be  seized,  and  prose- 
cutions were  likewise  ordered  against  two  journals  which  had  enei^eti- 
cally  seconded  its  declaration,  the  Mouvement^  edited  by  M.  AchiUe 
Roche,  and  the  Revolution  de  1830,  edited  by  MM.  Charles  Reybaod 
and  Antony  Thouret.  This  was  doing  too  little :  but  the  ministers 
knew  well  that  Armand  Carrel  was  the  man  to  receive  with  his  pistols 
on  the  table  any  agent  of  a  system  that  defied  the  laws :  they  did  not 
take  up  the  gauntlet  flung  to  them  by  the  most  spirited  representative 
of  the  republican  opinions. 

With  these  conflicts,  which  occupied  the  first  months  of  1832,  were 
mingled  strange  attempts  and  plots.  On  the  4  th  of  January,  about  four 
in  the  afternoon,  the  bell  of  Notre  Dame  was  heard  to  ring  on  a  sod- 
den. The  keeper  of  the  towers  had  only  admitted  a  very  small  number  of 
persons  who  had  entered  two  and  two.  He  rushed  up  the  staircase  to 
see  what  was  the  matter,  but  had  scarcely  ascended  twenty  steps  above 
the  first  gallery,  when  he  heard  loud  voices,  immediately  followed  by 
the  report  of  a  pistol.  The  keeper  ran  down  again  with  the  speed  of 
terror  to  inform  the  authorities.  Soldiers  soon  arrived,  and  gergenti 
de  ville  took  the  way  to  the  cathedral  in  all  haste  by  order  of  the  pre- 
fect of  police,  who  had  been  forewarned  of  the  affair.  The  towers 
were  entered  and  examined,  and  after  three  other  discharges,  which 
wounded  no  one,  six  individuals  were  arrested,  almost  all  of  them 
mere  youths,  and  of  the  humblest  condition.  One  of  them  named 
Migne,  was  but  a  child.  He  cried,  protested  his  innocence,  and  pro- 
mised to  confess  every  thing.  Whilst  his  captors  were  questioning 
him,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  northern  tower.  It  was  extinguished,  al- 
though the  flames  had  already  risen  to  a  great  height.  Migne  declared 
that  seven  persons  had  entered  the  towers :  the  search  was  therefore 
continued,  and  for  a  long  time  fruitlessly.  At  nine  oVlock  several 
municipal  guards  having  gathered  at  a  window  looking  upon  the  gal' 
lerie  de  la  Vierge^  they  thought  they  saw  a  roan's  head  at  an  upper 
window  lighted  by  a  flambeau.  They  rushed  into  the  belfrey,  and 
found  the  beams  on  fire.     The  night  was  cold,  and  the  wind  was  high. 
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and  had  the  fire  remained  loniir  undiscovered,  it  would  probably  not 
have  been  ^ot  under  without  difficuhy.  The  men  pursued  their  search 
with  increased  activity.  They  were  very  much  incensed,  and  some 
cried  out  ht  must  be  killed.  Suddenly  a  man  stood  before  them  on 
the  platform*  presented  his  breast,  and  called  out  that  he  surrendered. 
On  being  asked  what  he  was,  he  answered,  emeutier.*  His. name  was 
Consid^re. 

The  object  of  these  singular  conspirators  was  by  sounding  the  tocsin 
io  give  the  signal  of  revolt  to  divers  groups  of  malecontents  scattered 
over  the  capital  and  in  readiness  to  march. 

The  persons  arrested  were  imprisoned  and  brought  to  trial  two 
months  aAer wards.  Their  enterprise  had  had  no  serious  conse- 
quences^ but  their  trial  was  of  great  importance  from  the  light  it  cast 
on  the  manceuvres  of  the  police.  It  resulted  in  fact  from  the  exami- 
nation of  the  prisoners,  and  from  the  depositions  of  witnesses,  that 
the  police  had  been  informed  of  the  plot  several  days  beforehand,  both 
by  a  letter  from  General  Darriule,  who  had  received  the  denunciations 
made  by  an  obscure  agent  named  Mathis,  and  by  the  disclosures  made 
by  a  gaierien  named  Pernot.  Now  no  precaution  had  been  taken  to 
prevent  the  execution  of  the  plot,  though  all  that  was  requisite  to  this 
end  was  to  lock  the  doors  of  the  towers.  It  even  appeared  incontest-' 
able  that  M.  Carlier,  chief  of  the  municipal  police,  had  told  Gilbert,  the 
keeper  of  the  towers,  he  need  not  entertain  any  uneasiness.  Other 
strange  circumstances  were  prominently  displayed  by  this  trial.  Thus 
the  news  of  the  conspiracy  had  been  announced  in  the  English  news- 
paper the  7Ime«,  by  a  letter  from  Paris  dated  January  3.  Even  be- 
fore the  agenta  of  the  public  force  had  entered  the  towers,  they  talked 
among  themselves  of  a  barricade  really  erected  by  the  accused.  At 
the  moment  of  Consid^re's  arrest,  a  seigeant  smelled  his  hands  to 
ascertain  whether  they  had  not  an  odour  of  essence,  whence  the  con- 
clusion might  be  drawn,  that  this  special  fact  of  a  bottle  of  essence 
having  been  carried  into  the  towers,  was  not  unknown  to  the  poliee. 
Lastly,  on  the  4th  of  January,  as  if  to  facilitato  the  execution  of  the 
plot,  the  ringer  had  quitted  the  towers  without  permission  at  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  his  wife  on  that  day  did  not  take  his  place, 
contrary  to  her  previous  invariable  custom. 

The  advocates  for  the  accused  fastened  on  these  last  circumstances 
to  shift  upon  the  authorities  the  accusation  that  hung  over  their  clienta. 
They  reproached  the  police  for  ita  shameful  practice  of  preferring  the 
system  of  cure  to  that  of  prevention.  They  inveighed  against  that 
tricky  policy,  the  object  of  which  is,  by  itself  stirring  up  disturbances 
by  secret  arts  and  skulking  agenta,  to  render  all  opposition  odious,  and 
to  rally  round  the  government,  through  the  influence  of  fear,  all  the 
interesta  friendly  to  peace  and  quiet. 

These  atiacks  were  justified  in  the  special  instance  to  which  they 
applied  ;  for  it  is  certain  that  in  this  case  the  police  could,  without  in- 
convenience, without  difficulty  or  noise,  have  frustrated  projecta,  the 

*  A  newl/  coined  word,  equi? alent  to  riot  maktr. 
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scope  of  which,  moreoveri  was  nail.  Bat  it  is  just  to  own,  that  ia  a 
corrupt  society,  and  under  the  sway  of  vicious  institutions,  a  system  of 
pure  prevention  would  often  leave  the  government  naked  before  its 
enemies.  To  give  conspirators  notice  that  they  were  watched,  and 
that  their  plans  are  known,  is  what  the  police  could  not  do  without 
thereby  inviting  them  to  take  better  measures,  and  putting  itself  at 
their  mercy.  It  could  not  arrest  them  before  any  overt  act  had  been 
committed  without  exposing  itself  to  pernicious  mistakes,  and  subject- 
ing itself  to  the  reproach  of  dealing  with  impatient  and  brutal  arbitrary 
force  towards  citizens  suspected  on  light  grounds.  But  in  the  afiair  of 
the  towers  of  Notre  Dame,  the  police  was  not  only  accused  of  holding 
out  negative  temptations  to  the  conspirators,  but  of  having  directly  in- 
stigated them  through  one  of  its  agents.  M.  Dupont  stated,  in  his  elo- 
quent and  animated  speech,  how  Pernot  had  abused  the  ignorance  and 
destitution  of  two  young  n)en  to  excite  them  to  revolt.  He  repre- 
sented him  making  a  parade  of  his  hatred  to  the  government,  talking 
of  the  capiul  as  ready  to  rise  at  the  sound  of  the  tocsin,  giving  a  work- 
man seditious  articlies  to  read,  adding  to  them  perfidious  commentaries 
of  his  own,  and  labouring,  with  all  his  might*  to  seduce  the  wretches 
he  intended  to  betray. 

Such  were  the  facts  offered  by  the  advocate  to  the  judgment  of  the 
public.  Already,  moreover,  in  the  course  of  the  examinations,  the 
system  denounced  by  M.  Dupont  had  been  in  part  avowed.  The  head 
of  the  municipal  police,  having  been  summoned  before  the  judges,  had 
not  hesitated  to  say, "  I  have  found  means  to  disorganize  the  secret 
societies ;  namely,  by  pointing  out  the  most  vehement  of  their  mem- 
bers as  spies,  in  consequence  of  which  they  have  been  beaten  on  the 
quays  by  men  of  their  own  party." 

It  was  impossible  but  that  statements  of  this  nature  should  make  a 
deep  impression  on  the  jury.  Five  of  the  accused  were  acquitted; 
three  others  were  declared  guilty,  but  only  of  a  misdemeanour,  in  not 
having  made  disclosures;  and  though  they  were  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment, it  was  less  on  account  of  the  plot  than  of  their  arrogant  conduct 
before  the  judges.  Melancholy  lessons  were  taught  by  this  affair:  the 
measure  of  a  government's  strength  is  the  morality  of  the  means  it  em- 
ploys to  defend  itself. 

A  conspiracy  of  a  far  different  and  more  serious  nature  at  the  same 
period  threatened  all  the  constituted  authorities.  We  have  mentioned 
the  ambitious  hopes  cherished  by  the  exiled  Duchess  de  Berri.  A  levy 
of  arms  in  La  Vendee,  and  a  rising  in  the  provinces  of  the  south, 
would,  doubtless,  have  not  been  enough  to  open  a  path  to  the  throne 
for  the  son  of  that  princess ;  it  was  essential  that  Paris  too  should  arm 
in  the  cause  of  the  elder  Boufbons.  Some  pecuniary  assistance  distri- 
buted in  the  name  of  the  Duchess  de  Berri  among  destitute  workmen 
and  old  servants  of  the  proscribed  royal  family,  suggested  the  idea  of  a 
conspiracy,  by  showing  how  much  might  be  expected  from  the  gratitude 
of  a  people  and  from  its  misery.  A  physician,  a  man  of  intellect  and 
resolution,  took  the  first  step.  His  profession  brought  him  in  contact 
with  a  great  number  of  men  whom  the  revolution  of  July  had  ruined 
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or  deceived :  he  made  trial  on  them  of  the  influence  acquired  by  acts 
of  kindness,  and  when  he  had  explored  all  the  possible  disorders,  all 
the  germs  of  reyolt  latent  in  a  snfTering  society  unsupported  by  faith, 
he  opened  his  mind  to  some  friends.  A  plan  was  laid  down.  Twelve 
leaders  were  appointed  for  the  twelve  arrondissements  of  Paris.  Each 
of  these  was  to  convey  the  orders  issued  by  the  central  body  to  four 
lieutenants,  each  of  whom  commanded  a  brigade  of  ten  men,  and  every 
member  of  a  brigade  was  to  be  employed  in  enrolling  secondary  con- 
spirators, who  were  to  be  made  subservient  to  the  success  of  schemes 
unknown  to  most  among  them.  As  the  strength  of  the  legitimatist 
party  consisted  in  its  wealth,  money  became  the  moving  power  of  this 
conspiracy.  A  fund  was  formed  from  the  proceeds  of  sundry  sub- 
scriptions, aided  by  rather  considerable  sums  brought  from  Italy  by  an 
agent  of  the  Duchess  de  Berri,  who  was  attached  to  the  household  of 
Marshal  Bourmont.  A  system  of  tampering  with  men's  allegiance 
was,  thereupon,  begun  on  a  vast  scale.  Money,  however,  was  not  so 
much  employed  in  the  regular  payment  of  recruits  as  in  giving  the  re- 
cruiters the  means  of  coming  in  contact  with  the  people  of  the  lower 
class  in  parties  of  pleasure,  where  half  hints  could  be  thrown  out,  and 
the  commonplace  arts  of  seduction  could  he  practised.  It  is  to  be  re- 
marked, that  many  poor  workmen  entered  into  the  conspiracy  without 
having  received  any  more  pecuniary  advances  than  their  extreme  desti- 
tution rendered  strictly  indispensable,  or  than  merely  compensated  them 
for  their  loss  of  time.  Still  it  is  a  fact,  that  distributions  of  money 
were  made  among  the  distressed,  and  in  a  manner  that  placed,  in  a 
glaring  light,  the  shameful  neglect  in  which  the  poor  were  allowed  to 
pine.  But  whilst  alleviating  hopeless  distress,  the  chief  conspirators 
did  not  forget  to  hold  out  the  bait  of  alluring  promises  to  greedy  am- 
bition ;  and  in  a  short  while  they  had  a  little  army  ready  to  bring 
into  the  field.  The  fall  of  Charles  X.  had  caused  the  discharge  of  the 
garde  royale,  and  the  change  of  a  numerous  body  of  domestics :  the 
conspiracy  enrolled  as  recruits  many  officers  and  non-commissioned 
officers  of  the  garde  royale^  and  almost  all  those  who  had  formerly 
held  subaltern  posts  in  the  royal  household,  from  which  they  had  been 
suddenly  dismissed;  and  to  these  were  added  servants  still  in  employ- 
ment, who  were  prompted  purely  by  attachment  to  the  fallen  dynasty. 
Many  of  the  gendarmes  dea  chasnea  and  gardes  foreatiers  were  also 
gained  over.  The  conspirators  contrived  even  to  gain  confederates  in 
the  fourth  company  of  veteran  non-commissioned  officers,  in  a  regi- 
ment of  the  line  in  garrison  at  Gourbevoie,  and  in  a  dragoon  regiment 
quartered  in  Paris,  in  the  Rue  du  Petit  Muse.  A  marshal  of  France, 
well  known  for  his  attachment  to  the  principle  of  legitimacy,  and  four 
qnartennasters,  composed  the  central  staff,  as  it  were,  of  the  conspi- 
racy, which  was  even  entered  into  by  a  Bonapartist  general.  "  Let  us 
overturn  the  government,'*  said  the  latter ;  "  we  will  then  leave  it  to 
the  nation  to  decide  between  the  successor  of  Charles  X.  and  that  of 
the  Emperor." 

Thus  supported,  the  conspiracy  spread  with  extreme  rapidity.    An 
active  propaganda  was  at  work,  not  only  in  Paris,  but  in  the  surround- 
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lug  communeiy  in  St  Germain*  Meadon,  Clamurt,  Yeraaiiles,  and 
Vincennes.  It  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  indiacretione  ahoutd 
not  be  committed,  and  that  the  police  should  not  come  at  last  to  dis- 
co?er  through  its  agentSy  a  plot  that  had  such  numerous  ramifications. 
In  consequence*  however*  of  the  multiplied  divisions  and  subdivisions, 
which  the  plan  of  organization  adopted  allowed  of,  the  authorities 
could  only  obtain  Tery  vague  and  incomplete  informations,  which 
left  them  without  the  means  of  fastening  on  those  persons  whom  it 
was,  above  all,  important  for  them  to  know  and  lay  their  hands  on. 
Several  agents  of  the  police,  moreover,  were  sincerely  devoted  to  the 
success  of  the  plot,  so  that  the  conspirators  had  Oiereby  the  means 
of  counteracting  the  maniBUvres  employed  against  them.  Add  to 
this,  that  in  order  to  prevent  disclosures,  it  had  been  industriously 
spread  abroad  that  any  informer,  known  as  such,  might. expect  the 
dagger. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  among  a  motley  herd  of  conspirators,  some  of 
whom  were  of  very  high  standing  in  society,  the  men  of  most  obscure 
station  wera  distinguished  for  their  fidelity,  resolution,  disinttoested* 
ness,  and  2eal.  Among  the  latter  was  a  boounaker  named  Louis  Pon- 
celet.  Incensed  at  the  results  of  a  revolution  by  which  the  people  had 
profited  so  little,  he  was  ready  to  fight  for  legitimacy,  after  having  gal- 
lantly fought  against  it  in  1830.  In  every  trying  emergency  the  ine* 
quality  of  rank  disappears,  and  gives  place  to  the  inequality  of  courage: 
Poncelet  was  not  long  in  acquiring  that  importance  among  the  conspi- 
rators which  peril  assigns  to  audacity.  He  was  admitted  to  the  pre* 
sence  of  the  Marshal  of  France,  whose  co-operation  was  reckoned  on 
for  the  day  afler  a  successful  blow,  and  the  marshal  said  to  him : 
**  When  you  go  up  into  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  I  shall  be  in  the  saddle,  you 
may  rely  on  it,  and  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  place  myself  at  the  head  of 
the  provisional  government." 

Meanwhile  the  report  had  gone  abroad,  that  a  grand  ball  was  to  take 
place  at  the  court  on  the  night  of  the  Ist  of  February.  The  opportu- 
nity was  a  good  one  for  the  conspirators,  for  they  had  accomplices 
even  among  the  domestics  of  the  palace,  they  wer^  in  possession  of 
five  keys  to  the  gates  of  the  garden  of  the  Tuiieries,  and  they  bad  been 
promised  admission  into  the  Louvre.  It  was  settled,  then,  that  on  the 
night  in  question,  some  should  assemble  by  detachments  in  various 
parts  of  the  capital,  and  march  to  the  palace  upon  the  concerted  signal ; 
whilst  others,  stealing  along  through  the  dark  alleys  leading  to  the 
Louvre,  should  make  their  way  into  the  picture-gallery,  burst  into  the 
ball-room,  and  seize  the  royal  family  in  the  midst  of  the  confusion 
causeil  by  this  unexpected  attack.  Hand-grenades  were  to  be  thrown 
among  the  carriages  standing  at  the  palace  gates,  and  caltrops  were  to 
be  scattered  over  the  ground  under  the  horses'  feet.  It  was  thought 
probable  that  preparations  for  firewoiiis  would  be  made  in  the  Salle  de 
Speetode^  so  that  by  setting  the  whole  apparatus  on  fire  at  onee,  the 
confusion  could  be  greatly  augmented.  This  plan  was  definitively 
agreed  on  by  the  principal  leaders,  in  the  Sue  Taraane,  and  Ponedet 
was  specially  appointed  to  head  the  attack  on  the  Louvre. 
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But  an  intrigue  was  on  foot  in  the  heart  of  the  conspiracy,  and  the 
fruits  of  the  expected  victory  were  already  the  objects  of  jealous  anti- 
cipations. The  agent  who  had  represented  himself  as  the  locum  tenens 
of  the  Duchess  de  Derri,  wanted  to  put  aside  the  Marshal  of  France, 
of  whom  we  have  spoken*  and  have  the  conspirators  proclaim  the 
name  of  another  marshal  to  whom  he  was  particularly  attached. 
Overtures  to  this  efleot  were  made  to  Poncelet,  backed  by  the  most 
brilliant  offers,  for  himself  if  he  survived,  and  for  his  children  if  he 
fell.  But  he  steadily  rejected  them  all,  not  choosing  to  withdraw  his 
confidence  from  a  person  he  had  judged  worthy  of  it.  From  that 
moment  all  unity  of  purpose  vanished,  and  where  the  conspiracy  should 
have  found  support,  it  met  only  with  hinderances.  Before  the  day  fixed 
0(1  for  the  explosion  of  the  plot,  Poncelet  applied  for  some  muskets  to 
a  certain  Dermenon.  Preliminaries  were  settled,  and  an  appointment 
was  made  for  the  next  day.  But  on  the  tst  of  February,  those  of  the 
conspirators  who  had  resolved  to  frustrate,  or  postpone  the  plot,  drew 
Poncelet  into  a  secret  council,  where  they  contrived  to  detain  him 
under  various  pretences.  Dermenon,  who  had  had  some  intimation  of 
a  carlist  conspiracy,  became  very  uneasy  at  not  seeing  Poncelet  make 
his  appearance.  He  feared  he  had  been  made  the  dupe  of  a  spy;  he 
spoke  of  the  suspicious  negotiation  he  had  been  led  into  to  thegnn-maker 
who  was  to  furnish  him  with  the  muskets  required ;  and  the  latter  im- 
mediately hurried  bim  away  to  the  prefect  of  police.  M.  Gisquet, 
who  had  b^en  several  times  duped  with  false  informations,  which  the 
conspirators  had  caused  him  to  receive  throtigh  agents  who  played  him 
false,  at  first  manifested  great  incredulity,  and  chose  to  wait  for  more 
ample  information. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  the  critical  hour  arrived  for  the 
conspirators.  The  various  brigades  assembled  as  agreed  on  in  their 
respective  quarters.  They  comprised  from  two  thousand  five  hundred 
to  three  thousand  men.  There  were  groups  at  the  Observatory,  at  the 
Barri^res  de  TEtoile  and  du  Roule,  in  the  Champs  Elysees,  at  the  Bas- 
tile,  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  along  the  Canal  St.  Martin,  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  several  stores  of  arms,  plans  of  which  had  been 
taken,  and  means  of  entering  them  without  difficulty  procured.  A 
considerable  number  of  wood  rangers  (garde  forestura)  were  at  the 
barriers,  armed  each  with  a  double-barrelled  gun.  Poncelet  on  his  part, 
had  gone  to  a  restauraieur^a  in  the  Rue  des  Prouvaires,  and  had  ordered 
supper  for  a  large  party,  depositing  at  the  same  time  a  bank-note  for  a 
thousand  francs.  The  principal  conspirators  alone  were  to  atssemble 
at  this  restaurateur^ s:  Poncelet's  surprise  was  therefore  extreme,  when 
numbers  of  the  conspirators  whose  place  was  else  were,  came  thither 
to  him  one  after  another.  ^  All  is  lost,"  said  one.  '*  The  orders  given 
us  have  been  countermanded.'*  **The  money  I  expected,"  said  ano- 
ther, *^  has  not  reached  me ;  my  men  cannot  with  safety  stand  in  the 
street  waiting  for  the  signal."  *'  The  leader  I  had  told  my  men  to 
expect,"  said  a. third,  '*  has  not  yet  made  his  appearance.  They  are 
losing  patience,  and  take  me  for  a  traitor.  What  is  to  be  done?" 
Poncelet  guessed  who  it  was  that  had  marred  the  plot,  but  how  could 
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he  retreat?  At  eleven  at  night  a  hundred  of  the  conspirators  were  as« 
sembled  in  the  Rue  des  Prouvaires.  There  were  men  of  determina- 
tion among  them,  and  sentinels  were  posted  at  the  door  of  the  house. 
But  the  police  had  received  the  most  accurate  details  as  to  the  baigain 
concluded  with  Dermenon;  it  knew  that  6000  francs  had  been  paid 
him,  and  M.  Gisquet  directed  him  to  deliver  a  certain  number  of  arms. 
Accordingly  about  midnight  a  hackney  coach  containing  seventeen 
muskets  stopped  before  the  restaurant's  in  the  Rue  des  Prouvaires. 
The  arms  were  distributed.  Pdncelet  went  out,  and  returned  a  mo- 
ment afterwards  with  two  pistols  in  his  girdle.  The  minds  of  the  con- 
spirators were  wrought  up  to  a  high  pitch,  and  the  decisive  moment 
was  approaching,  when  all  at  once  the  street  was  filled  with  municipal 
guards  and  aergenta  de  ville.  The  house  was  surrounded  and  entered. 
The  leader  of  the  conspirators  advanced,  and  seeing  a  sergent  de  ville 
laying  his  hand  on  a  sword,  he  blew  the  man's  brains  out  with  a  pistol. 
His  accomplices  could  make  no  use  of  their  muskets,  which  were  not 
in  a  serviceable  condition.  One  of  the  conspirators  was  stabbed  with 
a  bayonet,  the  others  were  arrested.  Besides  the  muskets,  there  were 
found  in  the  house,  balls,  cartridges,  and  three  of  the  keys  intended  for 
opening  the  gates  of  the  Tuileries.  Poncelet  was  searchctd  ;  he  had 
140  francs  in  silver  in  his  pocket,  and  7000  francs  in  bank-notes  in  the 
lining  of  his  boots.  He  had  disbursed  1800  francs  on  the  1st  of  Feb- 
rjiary,  and  had  had  the  handling  of  enormous  sums  during  the  five 
preceding  days. 

As  for  the  detachments  scattered  over  the  capital,  most  of  them  had 
long  dispersed,  whether  in  obedience  to  counter  orders,  or  from  impa- 
tience, distrust,  and  weariness.  As  the  conspirators  had  obtained  the 
password,  and  had  made  known  to  the  police  that  they  intended  to  turn 
out  false  patroles  into  the  streets,  the  authorities  were  afraid  of  em- 
ploying the  national  guard,  and  contented  themselves  with  ordering 
municipal  guards  and  sergent 8  de  viUe  to  four  spots.  But  the  gather- 
ings melted  away  at  their  approach  without  any  attempt  at  a  conflict, 
which  indeed  had  been  rendered  impossible  by  counter-orders,  rois- 
tai(es,  and  defections. 

The  carnages  which  traversed  Paris  that  night  in  great  numbers 
were  all  opened  and  searched  by  order  of  the  police,  whose  agents  not 
only  arrested  men  whom  they  found  armed  with  swords  or  pistols,  but 
even  citizens  returning  home  from  some  innocent  party  of  pleasure, 
and  young  men  coming  from  a  ball  in  dancing-shoes.  The  innocent 
were  indiscriminately  hurried  away  along  with  the  guilty,  and  dragged 
to  the  depot  of  the  prefecture,  with  abusive  language  and  blows,  having 
to  run  the  gauntlet  through  a  host  of  spies,  filled  with  the  base  fury  of 
minds  undisciplined,  and  passions  uncontrolled  by  intellect. 

Paris  was  very  much  astonished,  on  awakening  next  morning,  to 
hear  of  the  events  that  had  occurred  during  the  night.  They  had  not 
been  foretold  by  those  low  rumours  that  usually  prepare  men's  minds 
for  the  coming  of  memorable  things.  All  parties  therefore  agreed  in 
considering  the  conspiracy  of  the  Rue  des  Prouvaires  as  a  mad  scheme. 
The  republicans  took  advantage  of  it  to  jeer  at  the  illusions  of  an  aris- 
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tocracy,  whose  pride  so  obstinately  survived  its  resources.  The  par- 
tisans of  the  existing  order  of  things  knew  no  end  of  insulting  the 
weakness  of  their  adversaries.  The  legitimatists  themselves  hastened 
to  heap  their  scorn  ujpon  the  rashness  of  the  conspirators,  who,  not 
having  succeeded,  met  with  contempt  at  the  hands  of  those  who,  under 
the  contrary  circumstances,  would  have  been  their  accomplices.  As 
for  the  police,  it  did  not  fail  to  plume  itself  on  its  foresight.  Yet  it 
had  scarcely  kndwn  any  thing  of  the  plot;  it  had  neither  detected  its 
origin  nor  its  secret  organization ;  it  did  not  know  its  leaders,  nor  justly 
appreciate  its  importance.  Subsequent  disclosures,  it  is  true,  made 
known  to  it  things  of  which  it  was  utterly  ignorant  at  the  time  of  the 
arrest  of  Poncelet  and  his  comrades ;  but  the  roost  important  secrets 
had  been  so  well  kept,  that  most  of  the  leaders  escaped  the  pursuits  of 
justice;  and  those  who  were  subsequently  convicted  were  so  on  totally 
incomplete  proofs,  or  even,  like  M.  Charbonnier  de  la  Guesnerie,  on  de- 
positions deserving  of  little  credit,  and  contradicted  by  evidence  of  the 
greatest  weight.  Names  of  importance  figured  in  this  trial,  such  as 
those  of  the  Due  de  Bellune,  General  Montholon,  the  Due  de  Riviere, 
the  Baron  de  Mestre,  the  Comtes  de  Fourmont,  de  Brulard,  and  de 
Floirac,  and  the  Comtesse  de  Serionne.  The  demeanour  of  the  ac- 
cused was  in  general  spirited.  Poncelet  was  particularly  noticed  for 
the  honourable  manner  in  which  he  shaped  his  replies,  so  as  not  to  com- 
promise his  accomplices,  though  he  paid  little  heed  to  his  own  danger. 
A  foreign  event,  as  serious  as  unexpected,  in  some  degree  drew  off 
attention  from  these  intestine  quarrels.  We  have  seen,  in  the  preceding 
book,  how  Austria  had  invaded  Italy,  in  contempt  of  the  declarations 
of  France,  and  how  Romagna  had  again  fallen  under  the  yoke  of  the 
court  of  Rome.  The  grief  of  the  Italians  had  at  first  been  digested  in 
sullen  silence.  But  revolt  was  in  their  hearts,  and  the  first  war  cry 
uttered  in  Bologna  might  once  more  plunge  diplomacy  into  the  embar- 
rassments from  which,  it  had  escaped  with  so  much  difiiculty.  The 
great  powers  felt  that,  in  order  to  secure  tranquillity  in  the  pope's  do- 
minions, it  was  indispensable  to  yield,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  the  just 
desires  of  the  inhabitants. 

Nothing,  in  fact,  could  be  sadder  than  the  condition  of  central  Italy 
at  this  period ;  n  theocracy  unsustained  by  faith,  and  reduced  to  rely  on 
mere  force;  authority  in  the  hands  of  ignorant,  corrupt  prelates  who 
did  not  even  think  themselves  bound  to  practice  that  hypocrisy  which 
is  the  modesty  of  vice;  no  Stability  in  the  laws;  the  public  treasury 
in  some  sort  given  op  to  pillage;  taxes  changed  or  augmented  at  the 
caprice  of  the  sovereign ;  honours  refused  to  science;  the  genius  of  in- 
dustry deprived  of  encouragement  and  sustenance;  no  respect  for  intel- 
lectual freedom,  for  the  dignity  of  man ;  in  a  word,  no  public  life. 

In  this  state  of  things  the  five  great  powers,  at  the  request  of  France 
and  Austria,  had  thought  fit  to  interfere  pacifically  between  the  pope 
and  his  subjects.  They  made  known  to  the  holy  see,  by  a  note  dated 
May  21,  1831,  that  the  best  means  of  re-establishing  tranquillity  in 
Italy,  and  sparing  Europe  the  danger  of  fresh  commotions,  was  to 
introduce  into  the  Roman  states  some  of  the  reforms  so  impatiently 
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longed  for.  That  the  principle  of  popular  election  should  be  admitted 
89  the  foundation  of  the  communal  and  provincial  asserablfes,  that  a 
cenlrnl  junta  should  be  entrusted  with  the  revision  of  all  branches  of 
the  administration,  that  laymen  should  be  admitted  to  all  offices  of 
state,  that  a  council  of  state  should  be  instituted,  and  that  care  should 
be  taken  to  compose  it  of  the  roost  notable  citizens ;  such  were  the 
measures  recommended  to  the  pope  in  the  note  presented  by  the  am- 
bassadors of  France,  England,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia. 

Gregory  XVI.  replied  to  this  advice  by  an  edict,  in  which  he  merely 
declared  that  thenceforth  the  nomination  of  the  councils  should  belong 
to  the  chief  of  each  province ;  that  no  proposition  should  be  discussed 
in  the  council  without  having  been  previously  laid  before  the  superior 
authorities ;  and  that  it  should  always  be  optional  with  the  legate  of  the 
province  to  confirm  or  not  the  minutes  of  the  council's  proceedings. 
The  same  edict  stated  that  laymen  should  be  excluded  from  the  govern* 
inent  of  the  legations,  and  that  each  province  might  be  declared  a 
legation.  Thus  Gregory  XVI.  rejected  the  principle  of  popular  elec- 
tion, the  institution  of  a  council  of  state,  and  the  participation  of  lay- 
men in  the  management  of  public  affairs.  This  was  acting  at  variance 
on  every  point  with  the  suggestions  in  the  memorandum  of  the  powers. 

The  dissatisfaction  of  the  pope*s  subjects  was  the  keener  from  the 
hopes  they  had  indulged.  So  alarming  was  the  indignation  in  Romagna, 
that  the  prolegates  durst  not  publish  the  edict  in  their  provinces.  But 
what  carried  public  ezasperatioir  to  the  highest  pitch  was,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  increase  of  taxation,  on  the  other  the  publication  of  five  regu- 
lations, which,  under  pretext  of  ameliorating  the  civil  and  criminal 
procedure,  ratified  among  other  abuses  the  encroachments  of  the  eccle- 
siastical on  the  civil  tribunals,  sanctified  all  the  privileges  of  the  eccle- 
siastical tribunals,  laid  it  down  by  a  special  provision  that  for  the  same 
offence  priests  should  be  subjected  to  a  less  severe  penalty  than  laymen, 
and,  lastly,  retained  and  continued  that  antiquated  and  savage  tyranny, 
the  tribunal  of  the  inquisition. 

Order,  however,  had  hitherto,  been  rigidly  preserved  by  the  civic 
guard  and  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  disturb  it,  when  it  became 
known  that  paid  troops  were  putting  themselves  in  motion  to  occupy 
the  provinces.  They  consisted  in  great  part  of  brigands  assembled  in 
the  environs  of  Rome,  The  news  of  their  entry  into  Rimini  and  of 
the  excesses  they  committed  there  was  soon  spread.  At  the  same  time 
a  conspiracy  was  talked  of  as  having  been  entered  into  by  priests, 
having  for  its  purpose  the  assassination  of  the  leaders  of  the  libera] 
party.  Seized  at  once  with  rage  and  terror,  the  people  flew  to  arms, 
M'hilst  delegates  set  out  in  all  haste  from  Bologna  to  request  the  pope 
to  recall  the  soldiers. 

The  delegates  were  at  first  favourably  received,  and  their  return 
revived  the  hopes  of  the  unfortunate  Italians.  Petitions  were  got  up 
and  signed  by  the  most  respectable  men,  pointing  out  the  abuses  of  the 
new  regulations,  the  execution  of  which  was  suspended  inconsequence 
by  the  authorities  of  each  legation.  Again,  Cardinal  Bernetti  had  writ- 
^n  that  deputies  would  be  allowed  to  set  forth  the  wishes  of  the  several 
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populations,  and  the  prolegfates  of  Bologna,  Ravenna  and  Fori!  had 
themselves  pointed  out  in  what  manner  the  election  was  to  take  place. 
But  all  at  once  the  scene  changes.  The  conrt  of  Rome  gives  notice 
that  it  highly  disapproves  of  all  these  proceedings ;  that  no  deputation 
will  be  received ;  that  the  institutions  granted  by  the  pope  are  excellent; 
and  that  people  must  submit  to  them.  A  loan,  realized  with  the  aid 
of  Austria,  explained  this  imperious  language,  which  was  about  to  be 
backed  by  a  force  of  five  thousand  bandits. 

On  the  10th  of  January,  1882,  Cardinal  Bemetti  notified  to  the  re- 
presentatives of  Austria,  France,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  his  holiness's 
determination  to  send  his  troops  into  the  legations,  and  to  dissolve  the 
civic  guards.  England  strongly  reprobated  this  conduct  on  the  pope's 
part.  The  other  powers,  on  the  contrary,  agreed  in  their  replies  in 
extolling  the  wisdom  of  the  sovereign  pontiflT,  and  in  blaming  the  in- 
habitants of  Romagna,  whom  they  abandoned  to  his  vengeance  as  in- 
^rates  and  rebels.  *'  Should  it  happen,*'  said  the  ambassador  of  France, 
M.  de  St.  Aulaire,  '^that  a  criminal  resistance  should  be  offered  to  the 
troops  in  the  fulfilment  of  their  wholly  pacific  task,  and  in  the  execu- 
tion of  their  sovereign's  orders ;  and  should  some  factions  men  dare  to 
commence  a  civil  war,  as  inconsiderate  in  its  aim  as  pernicious  in  its 
results,  the  undersigned  does  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  these  men 
would  be  considered  by  the  French  government  as  the  most  dangerous 
enemies  of  the  general  peace."  The  language  of  the  ambassadors  of 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  was  not  less  significant :  they  all  promised 
the  pope  the  aid  of  their  respective  courts,  in  case  his  orders  should  not 
meet  with  ^^  immediate  and  unconditional  submission." 

On  reading  these  replies,  published  in  the  ofiicial  journal  of  Rome, 
the  people  of  Romagna  were  amazed  and  desperate,  and  they  encou- 
raged each  other  to  resistance.  Some  still  talked  of  yielding  to  force ; 
but  the  majority  would  listen  to  nothing  but  the  promptings  of  their 
indignation.  They  pointed  out  how,  not  content  with  seeking  to  op- 
press them,  their  enemies  calumniated  them  likewise.  Had  they  not 
been  called  frantic,  factious  men,  even  in  the  note  of  the  representative 
of  France,  of  the  France  of  July  T  And  why  ?  Surely  it  was  not 
Y>ecause  they  had  refused  to  wear  the  pontifical  cockade ;  no  order  to 
that  eflfert  had  reached  them  from  Rome ;  and  then  why  should  a 
guard,  neither  enrolled  nor  paid  by  the  pope,  be  under  the  obligation 
of  wearing  his  livery  T  Had  they  not  even  dared  to  say  of  the  civic 
guard,  that  so  zealous  a  guardian  of  publie  order  and  of  property,  that 
it  had  set  itself  up  as  a  deliberating  body,  that  it  had  preached  disobe- 
dience sword  in  hand,  and  that  it  had  plundered  the  public  money? 
What  was  to  be  expected  of  a  government  which  dealt  thus  in  false- 
hood, as  though  it  were  not  enough  for  it  to  recruit  its  armies  out  of  the 
prisons  of  Civita  Gastellana,  St«  Angelo  and  St.  Leo !  If  Italian  li- 
berty was  destined  to  perish,  at  least  it  ought  not  to  die  without  having 
found  defenders.  Was  it  possible,  moreover,  that  France  should  sub- 
scribe to  the  compact  entered  into  in  her  name,  an  odious  compact  to 
which  the  representative  of  England  had  refused  to  be  a  party  ?     Such 
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words  as  these  were  followed  by  deeds  ;  the  civic  guard  seized  their 
weapons. 

Cardinal  Albani  had  been  named  commissioner  extraordinary,  and 
had  committed  the  direction  of  military  operations  to  Baron  Marehal, 
an  Austrian  officer.  The  papal  troops,  which  had  moved  to  Rimini, 
put  themselves  in  motion;  the  civic  guards  were  likewise  on  the  march. 
The  encounter  took  place  in  the  plain  of  Cesena.  The  Romagnols, 
inferior  in  numbers  by  one  half,  deprived  of  cavalry,  and  having  but 
three  field-pieces,  vigorously  sustained  the  fight;  but  the  odds  were  too 
great ;  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  the 
field ;  and  in  the  hopes  of  inducing  the  enemy  to  disperse  his  forces, 
they  successively  evacuated  Cesena  and  Forli.  And  now  there  ensued 
in  the  cradle  of  Christendom,  and  in  the  name  of  the  compassionate 
head  of  the  faithful,  scenes  worthy  of  the  barbarity  of  ancient  times. 
The  papal  forces  threw  themselves  like  brigands  into  Cesena,  sacked 
the  suburb,  and  broke  into  a  convent^  where  they  committed  horrible 
atrocities.  Having  made  their  way  into  the  church  of  St.  Stephen  of 
the  Mountain,  they  profaned  the  sacred  vases,  trampled  the  consecrated 
wafers  under  foot,  and  pursued  an  unfortunate  man  into  the  very  cellars 
of  the  church,  and  butchered  him  whilst  he  still  clasped  the  crucifix 
in  his  hands.  Then  scattering  over  the  town,  they  made  a  sport  of 
pillage  and  assassination,  and  but  too  well  justified  the  language  of  those 
who  had  cried  out,  on  the  approach  of  such  an  invasion,  **  The  court 
of  Rome  is  delivering  us  up  to  brigands  T* 

The  next  day  the  magistrates  of  Forli  waited  on  Cardinal  Albani, 
to  offer  him  admission  into  the  town.  The  papal  forces,  in  fact,  occu- 
pied Forli  without  encountering  the  smallest  resistance.  The  inhabit- 
ants even  strove  to  make  them  welcome,  in  hopes  of  softening  their 
ferocity.  But  a  chance  quarrel  having  occurred  between  a  soldier  and 
one  of  the  people,  the  latter  was  killed,  A  terrific  shout  was  imme- 
diately raised  in  the  square  where  the  papal  forces  were  drawn  up  in 
order  of  battle,  ** Kill !  kill!  pillage!  pillage!**  A  hideous  butchery 
ensued.  Cardinal  Albani,  who  was  expected  in  the  evening,  arrived 
whilst  the  town  was  still  reeking  from  the  carnage.  He  made  his  way 
into  Forli  through  streets  strewed  with  corpses,  and  filled  wilh  tht 
groans  of  the  dying.  The  next  day  he  put  forth  a  proclamation,  in 
which  this  execrable  massacre  was  designated  a  sad  accident;  and  the 
cardinal  was  not  ashamed  to  ofier  the  sum  of  1600  francs,  to  be  taken 
from  the  town  treasury,  as  an  indemnification  to  so  many  .poor  families 
plunged  in  mourning."^ 

Who  could  depict  the  fury  that  possessed  the  inhabitanu  of  Romagna 
on  hearing  this  dismal  news  ?  The  groans  of  the  victims  of  Cesena 
and  Forli  awoke  formidable  echoes  throughout  Italy,  and  unfortunately 
the  name  of  the  French  government  was  mingled  with  every  cry  of 
execration  or  of  angtiish. 

Cardinal  Albani  durst  not  march  on  Bologna  with  no  other  army 

*  AbominatioDi  like  these  would  not  be  credible  in  the  I9th  ceoturj,  ifthe  facto  did 
not  rest  on  ODqueationable  evidence.  See  on  this  subject  on  excellent  pamphlet  bj 
Count  Mamiani,  entitled  Pricit  politique  «ur  let  demier$  tvinementi  da  EtaliRamttiut, 
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than  that  which  had  just  distingnished  itself  by  such  exploits.  The 
aid  of  the  Austrian^  was  sought  a  second  time.  Their  intervention 
had  long  been  a  thing  agreed  on  between  the  court  of  Vienna  and 
that  of  Rome.  They  threw  themselves  therefore  into  Bologna,  to  the 
number  of  six  thousand,  carrying  with  them  the  papal  troops  which 
had  become  the  objects  of  such  universal  and  deserved  hatred.  The 
most  rigorous  discipline  had  been  inculcated  upon  the  Austrian  troops, 
and  it  was  strictly  observed ;  so  that  the  Austrians  appeared  almost  as 
friends  to  those  they  had  come  to  force  back  into  servitude.  Metter- 
nich's  dexterity  received  all  the  honour  of  this  result;  the  intentian 
was  attributed  to  him  of  accustoming  the  Italians  to  the  Austrian  sway; 
bat  his  policy  was  suddenly  baffled  by  a  measure  which  the  world  was 
far  from  expecting  from  the  French  government. 

Casimir  Perier  had  for  some  time  had  his  eye  on  the  affairs  of  Italy. 
Not  that  he  wss  .touched  by  the  oppression  under  which  the  pope^s 
subjects  groaned,  but  the  ambition  of  the  court  of  Vienna  caused  him 
uneasiness.  He  was  disposed  to  let  Prince  Metternich  see  that  the 
French  had  no  need  to  traverse  Piedmont  in  order  to  set  foot  in  Italy, 
particularly  when  the  English  alliance  allowed  them  to  keep  the  sea. 
IVf .  Ditmer  had  already  been  secretly  sent  in  the  beginning  of  Feb- 
ruary, into  the  states  of  the  Church,  t5  ascertain  the  feeling  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  to  study  the  true  character  of  events.  He  had  not  yet 
returned  to  Paris,  when  the  news  arrived  there  that  the  Austrians  had 
entered  Bologna. 

Casimir  Perier  immediately  took  his  course  at  the  risk  of  displeas- 
ing the  king  and  throwing  all  diplomacy  into  alarm.  The  man*of-war 
Suffren,  and  the  two  frigates  rAfUmxBe  and  la  Victoire^  were  ordered 
to  sail  for  Ancona,  with  eleven  hundred  men,  under  the  command  of 
the  eapUaine  de  vaiaaeitu  Gallois  and  Colonel  Combe.  General  Cu- 
bi^res,  commander-in-chief  of  the  expedition,  was  to  set  out  at  the 
same  time  for  Rome,  by  way  of  Leghorn,  in  order  to  come  to  an  un- 
derstanding with  the  pope  regarding  the  occupation  of  Ancona  by  the 
French.  As  the  squadron  would  have  to  circumnavigate  all  Italy,  it 
was  calculated  that  General  Cubi^res  would  have  time  to  see  the  holy 
father,  lay  his  instructions  before  him,  receive  his  consent,  and  arrive 
in  Ancona  before  Captain  Gallois  and  Colonel  Combe  should  have  ap- 
peared there.  It  happened,  however,  that  General  Cubidres  was  de- 
layed by  contrary  winds,  whilst  the  squadron  completed  its  course 
with  quiet  unforeseen  rapidity.  The  general,  therefore,  on  arriving  in 
Rome  found  M.  de  St.  Aulaire  in  the  utmost  perplexity.  The  pope 
had  just  burst  into  a  violent  fit  of  passion^  and  Cardinal  Bernetti  had 
exclaimed,  **  No,  never  since  the  days  of  the  Saracens  was  anything 
like  this  attempted  against  the  holy  father."  The  news  of  the  occu- 
pation of  Ancona  had  been  known  for  some  hours. 

That  occupation  had  taken  place  on  the  night  of  the  22d  of  Febru- 
ary, thanks  to  the  resolution  of  Captain  Gallois  and  Colonel  Combe, 
who,  not  meeting  at  Ancona  the  general  who  was  furnished  with  in- 
structions from  their  government,  had  not  hesitated  to  act  on  their  own 
responsibility,  and  take  the  course  most  conformable  to  the  honour  of 
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the  flag.  The  squadron  having  arrived  within  three  miles  of  Aneona, 
a  part  of  the  troops  landed  and  advanced  to  the  city  at  doable  qaick 
step.  The  gates  were  closed  ;  on  the  refusal  of  the  papal  troops  to 
open  them,  the  sapeors  of  the  66th  broke  one  of  them  down  with  their 
axes,  and  soon  the  French,  spreading  in  every  direction  through  the 
town,  .disarmed  the  posts,  arrested  Colonel  Lazzarinit  who  was  fast 
asleep  in  his  bed,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  the  place.  All  the 
troops  were  disembarked  at  noon  next  day,  and  Colonel  Combe  ad- 
vanced to  the  citadel  at  the  head  of  a  battalion.  The  French  antici- 
pated  the  pleasure  of  a  fight  with  their  usual  ardour,  and  longed  to 
mount  to  the  assault.  But  the  papal  troopa  gave  way,  and  after  some 
parleying  the  French  were  admitted  into  the  fortress,  above  which  im- 
mediately waved  the  tricolour  flag  so  dear  to  the  Italians. 

It  was  a  day  of  delight  and  triumph  for  the  inhabitants  of  Ancona. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  three  colours  glittered  in  all  the  streets  and 
squares.  Vive  la  liberti!  shouted  the  French,  and  the  cry  was  repeat- 
ed fondly  and  proudly  by  the  Italians.  The  governor  of  the  province 
.and  the  commandant  of  the  place,  who  had  been  made  prisoners  at 
flrst,  were  afterwards  released  and  quitted  Ancona.  The  state  prisons 
were  thrown  open,  and  Marco  Zaoli  of  Faenza  and  Angelo  Angelotli 
of  Acquaviva  were  set  at  liberty.  At  night  the  theatre  resounded  with 
patriotic  songs,  and  the  town  was  illuminated.  The  inhabitants  min- 
gled like  brothers  with  the  spldiers  in  all  the  places  of  public  resort. 
In  one  of  the  principal  cafes  of  Ancona  a  staff*  officer  stood  upon  a 
bench  with  his  naked  sword  in  his  hand,  and  said  that  the  66th  was 
but  an  .advanced  guard  sent  by  France  to  announce  the  emancipation 
of  the  country.  Unanimous  cheers  burst  forth  at  these  words,  and 
citizens  were  seen  shedding  tears  of  enthusiasm,  as  at  the  period  of 
the  revolution  of  July. 

All  Europe  was  aroused  by  this  event.  The  pope  vented  his  dis- 
pleasure in  an  angry  proclamation.  M.  d'Appony,  Austrian  ambassa- 
dor in  France,  demanded  explanations  ;  General  Grabowski,  who  com- 
manded the  Austrian  troops  in  Bologna,  published  a  proclamation,  in 
which  he  stated  that  the  French  had  certainly  come  to  Ancona,  actu- 
ated by.  the  same  intentions  as  the  Austri^ns.  In  England  ministers 
were  severely  taken  to  task  for  the  tolerapce  of  their  policy  by  the 
leaders  of  the  tories,  the  unwearied  interpreters  of  all  the  sore  feelings 
of  a  jealous  and  malevolent  party. 

It  seems  that  this  universal  anxiety  ought  to  have  become  a  cause 
of  popularity  for  Casimir  P^rier  in  France.  But  it  was  not  so.  His 
enemies  imputed  all  the  honour  of  the  coup  demain  to  Captain  Gallois 
and  Colonel  Combe,  who  only  by  outstepping  their  instructions  had 
seized  an  opportunity  of  displaying  French  daring  and  gallantry  in  all  its 
lustre;  and  they  reproached  the  ministry  with  having  sent  their  country- 
men into  Italy,  only  to  make  them  serve  there  as  Uie  myrmidons  of  papal 
despotism,  as  was  proved  by  the  well-known  language  of  M.  de  St.  Au- 
laire,  and  his  reply  to  Cardinal  Bernetti's  circular,  and  by  the  journey 
of  General  Cubi^res  to  Rome,  when  his  proper  plac^  was  at  the  head 
of  the  squadron,  and,  more  recently,  by  tiie  proclamation  of  the  com- 
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mandant  of  the  Aostrians  encamped  at  Bologna.  The  most  moderate 
among  the  opponents  of  the  ministiy  considered  its  conduct  as  thought* 
less  to  the  degree  of  extravagance,  or  rather  as  inexplicable.  They 
saw  in  it  matter  of  humiliation  and  strong  displeasure  for  the  pope,  of 
dissatisfaction  for  Austria,  of  alarm  for  England,  and  they  asked  what 
possible  advantages  c6uld  be  expected  for  an  expedition  of  the  kind. 
The  forcing  of  the  Anstrians  to  quit  Italy?  But  this  would  have  re- 
quired more  than  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  men.  Protection  of  popu- 
lar liberty  against  the  enterprises  of  the  holy  see?  But  the  French 
government  had  manifestly  taken  part  with  the  pope,  in  concert  with 
Austria,  Prussia,'  and  Russia.  In  all  these  points  of  view  the  expedi- 
tion appeared  aimless,  and  so  there  remained  of  it  nothing  but  the  ir^ 
regularity  and  the  danger. 

The  hostile  attitude  assumed  by  the  court  gave  weight  to  these  re- 
proaches of  the  opposition.  It  was  to  no  purpose  General  Cubi^res 
announced  to  the  inhabitants  of  thai  city,  on  his  arrival,  that  his  mission 
was  of  a  nature  to  corroborate  the  ties  subsisting  between  France  and 
the  states  of  the  Church :  the  pope  ordered  his  troops  to  evacuate  the 
town,  and  directed  that  the  government  of  the  province  should  be  re- 
moved to  Osimo.  We  will  mention  further  on  upon  what  deplorable 
conditions  the  cabinet  of  the  Tuileries  obtained  authority  from  the  pope 
for  the  longer  stay  of  the  French  in  Ancona,  and  what  was  the  part 
imposed  there  on  our  soldiers.  The  truth  i3,  that  the  occupation  had 
in  *the  first  instance  had  a  useful  result,  that  of  frustrating  the  ambitious 
schemes  of  the  court  of  Vienna,  by  showing  that  it  was  not  to  be  suf- 
fered to  change  its  solicitude  for  the  sovereign  pontiff  into  a  right  of 
conquest. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  redoubled  attacks  he  had  brought  on  himself 
even  by  the  measures  from  which  he  had  expected  the  best  results,  threw 
Oasimir  Perier  into  a  state  of  exasperation  that  made  him  an  object  of 
compassion  or  terror  to  all  about  him.  Sometimes  languid,  and  scarce 
able  to  drag  his  limbs  along,  sometimes  excited  to  frenzy,  he  seemed 
to  have  no  life  but  for  hatred.  Nothing  had  been  able  to  appease  the 
thirst  fur  despotism  that  devoured  him ;  neither  the  humility  of  his 
colleagues  who  waited  on  his  beck,  nor  his  dominion  over  the  Cham- 
ber, whose  passions  his  voice  aroused  and  stilled  by  turns;  nor  the 
insolence  of  the  courtiers  subdued  by  him,  and  by  him  alone;  nor  the 
courteous  demeanour  of  the  king,  who  was  forced  to  endure  in  silence 
the  contumely  of  his  zealous  services.  Thus  a  martyr  to  his  pride, 
often  did  he  present  strange  and  terrible  spectacles  to  those  ^ho  ap- 

£  reached  him.  One  night,  in  compliance  with  a  secret  summons.  Dr. 
\e  Laberge  hastened  to  the  ministry  of  the  interior.  Casimir  Perier 
was  in  bed.  Candles  were  burning  in  the  room,  and  showed  the  min- 
ister's countenance  appallingly  changed.  "  Read,"  he  said,  holding 
out  a  paper  to  M.  De  Laberge.  **Here  is  my  reply  to  the  attacks  made 
on  me  yesterday  by  M.  Laffitte.  Read  it,  and  give  me  your  opinion.'* 
M.  De  Laberge  found  the  speech  marked  with  an  acrimony  he  could 
not  approve;  he  expressed  his  opinion  frankly,  and  the  minister  re- 
quested bi|D  to  mitigate  any  over  harsh  expressions  that  might  have 
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escaped  him  under  the  inilttence  of  angry  feelings.  Suddenly  the  door 
opened,  and  an  officer  of  dragoon^  entered,  bringing  a  letter  from  the 
king.  Casimir  Perier  seized  the  letter,  read  it  rapidly,  crushed  it  be- 
tween liis  hands,  and  throwing  it  from  him  violently,  called  out, 
*' There  is  no  answer,'*  to  the  astonished  officer,  who  immediately 
withdrew.  **They  believe  the  president  of  the  council  is  mad,"  said 
M.  De  Laberge ;  **  there  goes  the  man  who  can  certify  it.'*  Casi- 
mir Perier  was  not  offended  at  this  bluntness,  and  turning  to  the  doctor, 
whose  patriotism  and  frankness  he  respected,  **If  you  knew  what  that 
letter  contains!  Take  it  up  and  read  it.**  *'God  forbid,"  replied  the 
doctor,  who  knew  the  minister's  suspicious  temper.  *t  In  your  present 
excited  condition  you  might  communicate  this  secret  to  others,  and 
then  charge  me  with  having  violated  it."  Casimir  Perier  then  talked 
of  the  bitter  and  mysterious  vexations  that  filled  his  political  life. 
**The  Chamber  little  knows,"  he  said,  *'  with  whom  I  have  to  do." 
Then,  after  some  minutes'  silence, '^ Oh,  that  I  had  epaulettes!"  he 
said.  ^*  Why,  what  do  you  want  with  epaulettes  ?"  exclaimed  De  La- 
berge. At  these  words,  Casimir  Perier  sat  up,  his  lips  pale,  his  eyes 
flashing,  dashed  aside  the  bed  clothes,  and  showing  his  emaciated  limbs, 
from  which  the  skin  parted  under  his  fingers,  he  cried,  ^^  Do  you  not 
see  that  I  am  but  a  corpse  ?" 

It  was  impossible  that  Casimir  Perier's  policy  should  not  show  evi- 
dence of  this  strange  state  of  excitement.  And  as  subalterns  always 
delight  in  outdoing  the  defects  of  their  superiors,  the  executive  had  as-' 
sumed  in  all  its  degrees  adeplorablecharacterof  rancour  and  brutality. 
Troubles  broke  out  successively  in  Alais,  Nimes,  Clermont,  and  Car- 
cassoone.  But  the  greater  the  discontent  of  the  people,  the  more  piti- 
less did  the  authorities  show  themselves. 

On  the  11th  of  March,  1832,  a  masquerade  representing  the  budget 
and  the  two  auppiementary  credits^  issued  from  Grenoble  by  the  Porte 
de  France,  and  proceeded  to  the  Esplanade,  where  General  St.  Clair 
was  at  that  moment  reviewing  the  garrison.  The  masquerade  was 
prohibited  by  the  regulations  of  the  authorities,  but  was  founded  on 
ancient  usage ;  it  consisted  of  but  ten  or  twelve  young  people,  most  of 
whom  were  merely  disguised.  After  roaming  gaily  along  the  St.  Mar- 
tin-road, they  were  returning  to  the  town,  followed  by  a  numerous 
crowd,  when  they  perceived  grenadiers  drawn  up  before  the  gate,  and 
barring  their  way. 

The  prefect  of  Grenoble  was  M.  Maurice  Duval,  a  functionary  of  a 
very  arbitrary  tuni  of  mind,  a  man  brought  up  in  the  school  of  the  em* 
pire,  and  who  made  a  boast  of  his  unpopularity.  The  circumetaoce 
of  a  few  hare-brained  lads  parading  the  town  with  political  emblems, 
had  no  doubt  struck  him  as  ofifering  a  brilliant  opportunity  for  making 
a  display  of  force  ;  for.  without  convoking  the  national  guards,  without 
giving  any  intimation  to  the  mayor,  he  applied  to  the  commissaries  of 
police,  and  required  Lieutenant-general  St.  Clair  to  hold*  himself  in 
readiness  to  have  the  military  under  arms  at  a  moment's  notice.  Ac- 
cordingly, upon  receiving  his  orders,  as  transmitted  to  the  commissary 
of  police  Vidal,  the  grenadiers  put  themselves  in  motion  to  prevent  the 
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re-entrance  of  the  maskers.  The  latter  insisted,  the  soldiers  charged 
bayonets.  Closely  pressed  between  the  military,  the  horses,  and  the 
carriages,  the  crowd  began  to  get  angry ;  threatening  cries  were  utter- 
ed ;  some  stones  were  thrown,  and  to  avoid  a  collision,  the  adjuiant 
ordered  the  gate  (o  be  closed.  Bat  outside  the  concourse  thickened, 
and  became  more  and  more  clamorous.  Colonel  Boson ier  de  Lespi-. 
nasne  rushed  to  the  spot,  and  ordered  the  gate*  to  be  opened ;  tne 
Diultitnde  rushed  into  the  town,  and  the  maskers  disappeared. 

The  prefect  was  excessively  nettled  at  this  denouement.  However, 
another  opportunity  offered  itself  to  his  zeal.  A  masked  ball  was  an- 
nounced for  the  evening :  it  was  prohibited.  The  mayor  in  vain  pro- 
tested against  a  measure  which,  by  depriving  the  public  of  an  entertain- 
ment they  had  been  joyously  looking  forward  to,  might  create  a 
dangerous  tumult.  M.  Duval  persisted ;  and  a  rumour  ran  through 
the  town  that  he  had  been  heard  to  say  to  the  mayor:  '*  It  the  people 
throw  stones  at  the  soldiers,  the  soldiers  will  throw  balls  at  them.*' 
Whether  the  wonls  were  genuine  or  imaginary,  the  ordinary  demean- 
our of  Maurice  Duval  rendered  them  very  likely  to  have  proceeded 
from  him,  and,  at  all  events,  they  were  everywhere  believed  in.  How- 
ever, nothing  as  yet  foretold  the  approaching  calamities.  In  the  even- 
ing, indeed,  at  the  theatre,  a  few  voices  were  heard,  exclaiming  against 
the  prohibition  of  the  masked  baH ;  but  beyond  this,  there  was  no  in- 
terruption of  public  tranquillity. 

Next  day,  the  same  tranquillity  still  prevailed. '  It  was  announced, 
however,  that  in  the  evening,  a  cfiarivari*  would  take  place,  of  which 
M.  Duval  was  to  be  the  object.  He  received  this  information  in  the 
morning,  and  wrote  to  the  mayor,  desiring  him  to  call  ont  a  battalion 
of  the  national  guard.  The  battalion  was  to  assemble  under  arms  at 
six  o'clock.  Now,  by  some  singular  circumstance  or  other,  which  has 
never  been  explained,  the  prefect's  letter  did  not  reach  the  mairie  till 
between  half-past  four  and  five  o'clock ;  and  consequently  too  late  to 
convoke  the  national  guard. 

The  commandant  of  the  town,  M.  Bosonier  de  Lespinasse,  had,  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  day,  waited  upon  General  St.  Clair,  to  ask  for 
instructions.  **  I  have  none  to  give  you,"  said  the  general.  Subse- 
quently, at  about  four  o'clock,  the  commandant  received  a  written  or- 
der to  keep  the  military  within  barracks.  Anxious,  uncertain  what  to 
do,  he.  again  called  upon  General  St.  Clair,  and  requested  to  know 
what  orders  were  to  be  given  to  the  soldiers.  The  general  gave  no 
answer. 

At  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  an  assemblage,  among  whom 
were  women  and  children,  collected  in  front  of  the  prefecture,  and  be- 
gan crying  out,  *'  Doum  with  the  prrfeet,^*  and  directing  against  that 
personage  insulting  laughter  and  hooting*  This  was,  no  doubt,  a  dis- 
turbance, which  the  authorities  had  a  perfect  right,  nay,  which  it  was 
their  duty  to  put  an  end  to  ;  but  for  this  purpose  a  simple  summons  to 
disperse,  that  which  the  law  prescribes  in  such  cases,  would  have  been 

*  Lewbelliog,  or  roagh  mosic,  at  it  u  called  in  Eagland. 
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quite  safficient  For  not  one  single  iireapoa  of  any  tort  appeared 
amongst  the  crowd,  and  the  dispositions  of  the  people  were  so  far  re- 
moved from  hostility  or  violence,  that  no  more  than  five  soldiers  were 
required  to  make  them  evacuate  the  court-yard,  into  which  they  bad 
made  their  way.  Turned  back  into  the  street,  where  their  numbers 
were  every  moment  augmented  by  the  accession  of  casnal  passengers, 
and  persons  who  came  to  look  on,  the  various  groups  continued  to  cry, 
'*  Down  with  the  pr^ect^^^  but  made  no  attempt  to  force  their  way  in, 
nor  exhibited  any  tendency  to  convert  their  merriment  into  menace,  or 
actual  violence.  They  were,  in  fact,  beginning  to  disperse,  when  the 
brutal  seiamre  of  a  young  man  by  an  agent  of  police,  supplied  the  sub* 
siding  tumult  with  fresh  aliment. 

In  the  meantime,  the  commissaries  of  police,  Y idal  and  Jourdan,  had 
announced  to  the  prefect  that  the  battalion  of  the  national  guard  which 
he  had  ordered  to  be  called  out,  had  not  assembled.  M.  Duval  here- 
upon directed  them  immediately  to  proceed  to  the  barracks,  call  oat, 
each  of  them,  a  company,  and  kem  in  the  perturbators.  Fatal  orders, 
which  were  but  too  readily  understood,  and  acted  upon,  in  the  meaning 
which  they  were  meant  to  convey.  At  the  very  moment  when,  closely 
packed  together  in  the  street  which  confined  them  on  two  sides,  the 
crowd  were  with  loud  cries  Remanding  the  prisoner,  who  being  intoxi- 
cated, had  fallen  asleep  in  the  guard-house,  but  whom  the  mayor's  de- 
puty was  about  to  release,  two  companies  were  marching  towards  the 
prefecture  by  opposite  routes,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  the  multi- 
tude, thus  suddenly  attacked,  no  means  of  dispersing,  no  outlet  by 
which  to  fiy.  The  soldiers  advanced  in  files,  and  in  silence,  the  drum- 
mers carrying  their  drums  on  their  backs.  On  the  one  side,  across  the 
Place  St.  Andre,  came  the  grenadiers,  led  hj  the  commissary  of  police, 
Yidal;  on  the  other,  along  the  Rue  du  Quai,  the  voltigears,  under  the 
conduct  of  the  commissary  of  police,  Jourdan.  All  at  once,  sounding 
from  the  Place  St.  Andre,  were  heard  these  terrible  words:  "Sokiiers, 
forward r'  The  commissary  of  police  disappeared;  and,  without  any 
summons  to  disperse,  without  atiy  intimation  whatever  to  the  unhappy 
populace,  the  grenadiers  charged  into  the  street  with  fixed  bayonets. 
Seiaed  with  asieiushment  and  dismay,  the  crowd  threw  itself  in  the 
opposite  direction;  but  at  that  very  instant  there  appeared  before  them, 
at  no  more  than  ten  paces  oflf,  the  vokigeurs,  who  were  advancing  at 
double  quick  tine,  paying  no  attention  whaterer  to  the  comniisaary  of 
police,  Jourdan,  who  called  upon  them  to  halt.  "Close  them  tip,  and 
stick  them,'*  was  the  ferocious  order  which  fell  from  the  lips  of  an 
officer.  The  soldiers  dashed  on,  deployed,  so  as  to  occupy.ihe  whole 
width  of  the  street,  and  pierced  with  their  bayonets  such  unhappy 
wretches  as  they  could  reach.  The  spectacle,  ere  long,  was  most 
abominable  and  heart-rending.  Women  were  thrown  down  and  tiam* 
pled  under  foot,  children  who  sought  to  fly  were  cruelly  wounded^ 
The  cries,  '*  JkfercyJ  help,'  murderP^  resounded  from  all  sides.  Seme 
sought  to  edge  themselves  along  the  houses,  but  they  came  upon  the 
muskets  of  the  third  rank,  which  were  planted  against  the  walls  oa 
each  side,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  people;  others  pressed  towards 
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a  reading-rbom,  where  an  asylum  was  of&red  tbem,  but  all  dould  not 
eecape  the  danger.  A  counaellor  of  the  Cour  Roy  ale  of  Grenoble,  M. 
Marion»  had  but  just  time  to  make  his  way  into  the  entrance  to  M. 
BaiiJy'a  warehouse,  where  he  found  a  youns^  man,  whose  shirt  was 
covered  wiib  the  blood  flowing  from  a  wound  he  had  received.  One 
young,  man,  in  an  endeavour  to  shield  a  woman,  had  his  arm  pierced 
through  and  through.  A  cabinet-maker,  of  the  name  of  Guibert,  see- 
ing himself  environed,. siaid  to  the  grenadier  advancing  upon  him:  '*I 
have  been  making  no  disturbance;  do  not  hurt  me;"  but  as  he  was 
speaking,  be  received  a  stab  in  the  groin,  and  then,  pursued  by  two 
other  grenadiers,  fell  senseless  at  the  foot  of  the  smtue  of  Bayard ! 

A  night  of  deep  and  mournful  silence  folbwed  this  sanguinary  ag- 
gression. All  the  streets,  all  the  open  places,  were  occupied  by  the 
miiitaiy,and  the  publio  indignation,  for  a  few  hours^  was  confined  within 
the  bosoms  of  the  peopli3. 

But^  on  the  .foUowing  morning,  Grenoble  presented  a  most  alarming 
aspeot*  At  the  break  of  day,  the  population  quitted  their  houses,  and= 
soon  an  immense  crowd  overspread  the  town.  Upon  every  face  waa 
strongly  portrayed  anxiety  and  anger.  The  name  of  each  person  that 
had  been  wounded  was  repeated  from  mouth  to  moutlh  the  number  and 
nature  of  their  wounds,  the  events  of  the  eyening,  were  recounted  with 
all  their  frightful  details,  and  one  loud  cry  of  malediction  against  the 
aotkors  and  actors  of  the  atrocious  outrage  arose  throughout  Grenoble. 

It  was  quite,  evident  that  there  was  no  longer  any  security  for  the 
citiaenst  if  a  prefect,  the  natural  protector  of  the  city,  were  permitted 
to  punish  the  license  of  a  party  of  pleasure,  by  the  horrors  oT  civil  war. 
Not«  indeed^  that  there  had  been  war  here ;  for  men,  most  of  them  per- 
fectly inoffensive^  casual  passengers,  lookers  on,  women  and  children, 
had  found  themselves  surrounded  and  attacked  without  having  received 
the;  slightest  notice  or  warning,  and  without  being  albwed  even  an* 
opportunity  of  dispersing.  By  what  fatality  had  it  happened  that  the 
order  to  convoke  the  national  guard  was  given  so  late  as  to  be  useless? 
Was  it  that  it  had  been  desired  to  make  an  excuse  for  the  intervention 
of  the  troops?  But.  at  least  the  commandant  of  the  town  ought  to  have 
been  called  upon-:  why  had  he  been  left  in  utter  ignorance  of  move* 
ments,  which  it  was  his  parti  in  quality  of  hta  office,  to  be  acquainted 
with  and  to  direct  ?  Why,  lastly,  had  the  previous  summons  to  disperse, 
rigorousiy  piescribed  by  the  law,  been  altogether  omitted?  Though, 
even  hail  this  form  been  complied  with,  it  would  unhappily  have  served 
to  but  little  purpose,  since  an  order  had  been  given  not  to  disperse  the 
assemblage,  but  to  surround  and  oiose  in  upon  it.  . 

With  the  imprecations  which  oast  upon  M.  Maurice  Duval  the  whole 
responsibility  of  the  blood  that  had  been  shed,  most  persons  mingled 
the  name  of  the  B6th  regiment  of  thfe  line*  the  toe  faithful  executors  of 
barbarous  orders;  but  those  who  judged  of  things  more  calmly,  regarded 
the  soldiers  as  unfortunate  men,  more  to  be  pitied  than  blamed.  They 
pointed  out  that  the  demands  of  military  discipline  are  absolute,  piti- 
less; that  it  IS  easy  to  mislead  men  trained  to  passive  obedience;  that 
all  these  cahujaities  were  owing  not  to  these  individuals,  but  to  a  sya- 
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tern  which,  for  its  defence,  preferred  to  the  national  guard  spGcially 
charged  by  the  law  with  the  maintenance  of  order,  mttaiions  whose 
bavoaets  ought  never  to  be  directed  but  against  the  enemy;  and,  be- 
sides, that  it  was  unjust  to  make  a  whole  corps  responsible  for  excesses 
which  were,  which  could  have  been,  poly  the  crime  of  a  few. 

The  public  anger  constantly  increased,  and  it  was  full^  participated 
in  by  the  authorities  themselves.  The  attorney*generaJ  did  not  attempt 
to  conceal  his  indignation.  An  inquiry  was  universally  called  for ;  the 
Cour  Royale  took  notice  of  the  afiair.  At  the  same  time,  on  the  reqoi* 
sition  of  the  prefect,  which  their  own  wishes  met  much  more  than 
half  way,  the  town  council  convoked  the  national  guard,  and  the  roll* 
call  beat  in  every  quarter  of  the  town.  Young  men  not  incorporated 
in  the  guard,  came  forward  and  applied  for  arms.  A  number  of  these 
holding  republican  principles,  assembled  on  the  Place  St.  Andre,  ap- 
pointed as  their  chief  M.  Yasseur,  a  person  of  known  courage  and  re* 
solution,  and  organized  themselves  into  a  free  company.  The  muni- 
cipal authorities  had  published  a  conciliatory  and  noble  proclamation  ; 
it  was  received  with  transport  and  applause.  Another  proclamation 
by  the  prefect,  conceived  in  violent  terms,  was  insultingly  torn  down, 
and  some  copies  of  it,  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  only  served  still  more 
to  exasperate  men's  minds.  Every  thing  seemed  to  announce  a  terri- 
ble struggle.  Some  voltigeurs  made  their  appearance  on  the  roof  of 
the  town-hall,  and  were  recognized  as  some  of  those  who  took  part  in 
the  atrocity  of  the  previous  evening.  The  measure  of  imprudence 
was  filled :  throughout  the  town  arose  the  menacing  ciy,  *^  Away  with 
the  prefect !  Away  with  the  35th  of  the  line  1*' 

The  principal  members  of  the  town  council,  MM.  Dncruy,  Buisson, 
and  Aribert,  repaired  to  the  house  of  the  prefect,  with  whom  they 
found  Lieutenant-general  St.  Clair  and  the  officers  of  his  stafT.  The 
object  of  this  visit  was  to  obtain  the  transfer  to  the  national  guard  of 
the  posts  which  the  d5th  could  no  longer  occupy,  but  at  the  risk  of  a 
frightful  collision.  **  No  concession  !"  exclaimed  the  prefect,  blinded 
by  the  fanaticism  oi  power.  But  General  St.  Clair  perfectly  foresaw 
that  a  refusal  on  his  part  would  be  the  signal  for  civil  War,  and  he, 
therefore,  consented  to  deliver  up  to  the  national  guard  all  posts  con- 
sisting of  less  than  twelve  men  each,  including  that  which  guarded 
the  door  of  his  own  house.  A  few  moments  after  this,  a  loud  noise 
was  heard  in  the  court-yard  of  the  prefecture.  The  crowd  had  rushed 
,  in,  and  were  knocking  furiously  at  the  door.  **  What  does  this  mean  ?*' 
asked  the  general.  «« It  means,**  replied  the  prefect,  «*that  in  a  very 
short  time  you  and  I  shall  be  thrown  out  of  the  window."  The  two 
gentlemen  then  passed  into  the  mayor's  hall,  where  they  found  assem- 
bled a  large  number  of  national  guards.  Here  the  general  was  in- 
formed that  the  concession  which  he  proposed  was  not  sufficient ;  that, 
in  order  to  avoid  a  collision,  it  was  urgently  essential  to  place  all  the 
posts  in  the  occupation  of  the  national  guards  with  the  exception  of 
three  gates  of  the  town,  which  might  be  occupied  conjointly  by  the 
national  guard,  the  artillery  of  the  line,  and  the  sappen  and  engineers. 
The  general  could  not  but  yield  to  the  solicitations  of  so  many  citizens, 
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speBkiog  in  the  name  of  humanity ;  and  the  court-yard  being  filled 
with  ao  impatient  multitude*  he  was  invited  to  descend  among  them« 
for  the  purpose  of  tranquillizing  their  minds.  The  tumult  was  im- 
mense* On  the  appearance  of  the  general,  a  young  man,  named 
Hochet,  who  had  been  wounded,  and  wore  bis  arm  in  a  scarf,  advanced 
and  began  aa  animated  address.  He  related  in  energetic  language,  the 
outrage  of  whieh  he  had  been  cme  of  the  victims ;  and  he  represented 
the  still  more  fearAil  calamities  which  would  infallibly  arise  from  per- 
nittiBg  the  minds  of  the  people  to  remain  in  their  present  excited  state, 
and  whieh  could  alone  be  obviated  by  the  immcxliate  removal  of  the 
ddih  of  the  line.  The  assembled  muhitude  adopted  the  speaker*s 
statement  with  deafening  acclamations.  The  free  company,  as  we  have 
said^  was  stationed  within  a  short  distance.  It  heard  the  shoots,  and 
its  chief  came  to  the  spot  wbenee  they  proceeded  to  ascertain  the  cause. 
He  emered  the  oeort-yard,  and  perceiving  the  wounded  Huchet,  made 
his  way  to  him  and  embraced  him,  amid  the  enthusiastic  plaudits  of  the 
crowd.  Other  spealcera,  echoed  by  the  oniversat  voice,  insisted  upoh 
the  removal  of  the  36th ;  at  length  -a  young  man  advanced  to  M.  8(, 
Clair,  and  declared  him  a  prisoner.  The  general  was  immediately 
conducted  to  his  house,  under  the  escort  of  the  free  company,  and  sen- 
tinels were  placed  on  guard  at  every  door. 

The  situation  had  become  a  very  critical  one.  Provoked  into  exist- 
ence by  a  sanguinary  violation  of  the  law,  and  seeming  to  itself  nothing 
more  than,  perhaps,  a  tumultuous  triamph  of  the  law  so  outraged,  in- 
surrection was  about  to  become  mistress  of  the  town.  M.  Jules  Bas- 
tide  having  proceeded  straight  to  the  citadel,  accompanied  only  by  one 
artilleryman,  **  Who  goes  there  f "  demanded  the  sentinel.  «*  The 
conmmndani  of  the  place,'*  replied  the  artilleryman.  The  sentinel 
presented  arms  to  M.  Bastide,  he  entered,  took  possession  of  the  cita- 
del, and  ordered  out  some  guns^  The  population  of  the  surrounding 
country  were  beginning  to  flock  into  Qrenoble,  whose  cause  they 
warmly  espoused.  Armed  citizens  were  everywhere  seeking  the  pre- 
fect, who,  overcome  with  terror,  concealed  himself  in  his  apartments, 
in  a  cupboard,  as  it  was  reported.  The  tocsin  all  but  sounded,  and 
already  the  more  daring  spirite  began  to  talk  of  constituting  a  provi- 
sional government ;  a  project  of  sure  and  easy  execution  under  circum- 
stances like  these,  when  he  who  has  audacity  and  self-con Bdence 
enough  to  assume  command,  becomes,  by  the  very  fact,  invested  with 
its  prestige,  and  is  enabled  to  exereise  its  rights. 

The  iess  ardent  minds;  however,  grew  alarmed.  The  membera  of 
the  free  company,  notwithstanding  the  moderation  they  had  displayed, 
appeared  somewhat  dangerous  auxiftiaries  in  the  eyes  of  the  more 
timid  .citixens.  Two  companies  of  the  national  guard  accordingly 
marched  to  the  government-house,  and  took  the  place  of  these  young 
men,  after  a  short  oooference  between  the  respective  commanding 
officera. 

On  his  part.  Lieutenant-general  St.  Clair  had  decided  upon  sending 
to  Lyons  to  Lieutenam-ffeneral  Huiot,  the  officer  in  command  of  the 
military  division  of  thai  district,  a  depviiuion  torsyure  the  removal  df 
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the  36th.  This  miMioa^was  confided  to  M.  Julien  Bertread  and  to  M. 
Jales  Bastide,  the  latter  of  whom,  haring  reached  Qrenobte  only  on  the 
morning  of  the  Idth,  had  played  eo  important  and  honourable  a  part  in 
the  events  which  had  taken  place  since  his  arrimi. 

Meantime  the  prefect  made  his  escape  from  his  own  apartments,  and 
took  refage  in  the  barracks.  The  national  guard  obtained  a  supply  of 
ammunition  from  the  municipality.  The  evening  and  night  of  the  13th 
were  calm,  but  solemn.  One  power  ak>ne  was  on  foot,  the  municipal. 
The  bomrgeoisie  were  in  possession  of  the  arsenal  and  of  the  powder 
magazine.  Confined  to  their  barracks,  the  35th  were  amased  at  the 
dismal  silence  by  which  they  were  surrounded.  The  whole  population 
was  under  arms,  waiting. 

On  the  14th,  while  the  nerrfons  sent  from  the  mountains  to  inquire 
into  matters,  were  descending  towards  Grenoble,  and  horsemen  de- 
spatched in  all  haste  from  that  town,  were  conveying  to  the  country 
people,  on  the  part  of  the  municipality,  exhortations  to  peace  and 
order,  the  6th  regiment  of  the  line,  a  regiment  of  dragoons,  and  a 
demi-battery  of  guns,  had  left  Lyons,  and  were  on  their  way  to  Gre- 
noble. 

Their  fellow-citizens  beginning  to  conceive  some  anxiety  aa  to  the 
fate  of  MM,  Jules  Bastide  and  Julien  Bertrand,  representatives  of  an 
insurgent  town,  MM.  Ducry  and  Repeilin,  the  former  mayor's  deputy, 
the  other  a  memberof  the  municipal  council,  were  despatched  to  Lyons, 
for  the  purpose  of  explaining  to  Greneral  Hulot,  the  true  character  of 
the  events  that  had  taken  place.  On  their  arrival,  they  found  that 
MM.  Bastide  and  Bertrand  had  been  couiteously  received  by  the  gene- 
ral ;  that  the  demands  of  the  town  of  Grenoble  had  been  warmly  sup- 
Eorted  by  the  prefect  of  Lyons,  M«  Gusparin ;  and  that  General  d*Uzer 
ad  ordera  to  enter  Grenoble  as  a  pacificator,  and  to  withdraw  the  35tb, 
but  not  until  it  had  been  formally  reinstated  in  all  the  posts.  The  muni- 
cipal envoys  forcibly  poipted  outall  the  dangere  that  might  result  from  in- 
sisting upon  the  required  reinstallation^  Was  it  necessary  that  a  slight 
should  be  put  upon  the  national  guard!  Would  it  be  prudent  once 
more  to  set  the  military  and  the  guard,  between  whom  there  existed 
much  violent  hostility,  face  to  face  with  each  other?  General  Hulot 
gave  due  weight  to  these  considerations,  and  modifying  his  original  in- 
structions, arranged  that  one  only  of  the  battalions  of  the  35th  should 
be  marched  out,  and  placed  at  the  Porte  de  France ;  that  the  gate  being 
thus  occupied  by  them,  the  6th  of  the  line,  the  regiment  destined  to 
replace  the  85th  at  Grenoble,  should  enter,  draw  up  in  array  on  the 
Place  d'Armes,  and  proceed  to  take  possession  of  all  the  posts ;  imme- 
diately after  this,  the  35th  were  to  quit  Grenoble.  *   * 

These  instruotions  were  punctually  carried  out.  On  the  Mth*  of 
March,  1832,  the  soldiera  of  the  35th  took  their  departure  from  the 
town,  in  which  they  left  so  painful  a  memory  of  their  presence ;  they 
marched  out,  through  the  midst  of  a  population,  gloomy,  silent,  and 
scarce  able  to  repress  its  bitter  anger. 

On  receiving  intelligence  of  the  events  which  had  taken  place  in  his 
native  town,  Casimir  Periei  was  perfectly  furious.    A  defeat  of  aotho- 
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rity  was  a  humiliation  to  bis  pride,  which  it  was  impossible  to  submit  to. 
On  the  10(h  of  March,  without  waiting  until  the  facts  were  clearly  as- 
certained, the  Moniteur  published  an  article  which  declared :  that  the 
35th,  whose  assistance  had  been  legally  called  in,  had  done  its  duty 
well  and  wisely ;  that  colonels,  Meets  and  soldiers,  all  merited  the 
highest  praise ;  that  all  sorts  of  insults  had  been  offered  to  the  soldien 
to  such  a  degree,  that  it  became  necessary  for  them  to  take  measures 
for  their  own  defence;  that  severe  wounds  had  been  received  by  the 
mihiary,  and  that  the  number  and  extent  of  those  suffered  by  the  agi- 
ta^rs  had  been  grossly  exaggerated. 

The  immediate  effect  of  these  strange  perversions  of  truth  which,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  were  destined  almost  immediately  to  have  the  lie 
given  them  in  the  most  complete  and  tric^mphant  manner,  was  to 
calumniate  victims  who  were  already  so  severely  suffering.^  Messrs. 
Felix  Real  and  Daboys-Aime,  members  for  Grenoble,  at  once  protested 
against  allegations,  alike  impolhic  and  false,  first  in  a  letter,  which  the 
Moniteur  most  unworthily  delayed  the  insertion  of;  and  then  in  the 
Chamber  where,  on  the  20th  of  March,  M.  Duboy8*Aim6  rose  to  ques- 
tion the  minister  upon  the  subject.  The  feelings  of  a  larse  portion  of 
the  house  had  been  greatly  excited  by  what  had  taken  place,  and  the 
debate  which  ensued,  was  a  very  violent  one.  In  a  speech  replete  with 
manly  feeling  and  high  resolve,  Gamier  Pag^s  visited  with  indignant 
scorn  the  attempt  made  to  throw  the  blame  on  a  town  whose  streets  had 
been  stained  with  innocent  blood ;  he  demanded  to  know  if  the  sum- 
mons to  disperse  had  first  been  proclaimed ;  if  not,  he  emphatically 
said,  the  fallen  citizens  having  been  murdered——.  At  this  word  a 
loud  clamour  arose ;  Casimir  Perier  was  so  excited  that  he  could  hardly 
keep  his  seat;  the  whole  assembly  was  agitated  with  diflerent  emotions. 
**  Yes,*'  continued  Gamier  Pag^s,  more  emphatically  even  than  before, 
**  Yes,  if  there, was  no  previous  summons,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  men  who  used  their  weapons  against  the  citizens,  were  murderers." 
A  k>ng  pause' followed  this  unequivocal  declaration. 

M.  Dupin  ain6  then  addressed  the  house.  He  expressed  his  sur- 
prise that  seditious  riots  should  find  apologists  and  defenders  in  the  very 
bosom  of  parliament.  Insulted,  attackedt  on  the  point  of  being  dis- 
armed, could  it  be  expected,  he  asked,  that  soldiers  would  not  defend 
themselves  f  And  who  were  the  men  whose  cause  was  so  warmly 
pleaded,  to  benefit  whom  gentlemen  ventured  without  proofs,  to  cast 
upon  the  government  an  atrocious  accusation.  They  were  persons  who, 
in  a  flagitious  masquerade,  had  figured  forth  the  assassination  of  the 
king;  they  were  factious  men,  who  assembled  together  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  show  they  acted  upon  a  plan ;  until,  indeed,  it  was  suggested 
4hat  «here  was  some  miracle  in  the  case.  There  was  large  talk,  M. 
Dupin  observed,  about  the  population  of  Grenoble,  as  though  the  whole 
population  of  that  town  had  been  assailed  by  the  troops,  whereas  in 
point  of  fact,  it  was  merely  a  knot  of  persons  who  had  chosen  to  throw 
themselves  between  the  national  guard  and  the  military.  M.  Dupin 
concluded  by  expressing  his  hope  that  the  jury  before  whom  the  mat- 
ter was,  would  not  altow  itself  to  be  intimidated,  that  the  Cour  Royale 
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of  Qrenoble  would  avenge  insulted  60ciety»  aod  that  justice  wouM  have 
its  due. 

Rising  in  audacijty  of  assertion,  above  even  the  pitch  attained  by  M. 
Dupin,  who  was  replied  to  by  M.  Odilon  Barrot  in  a  speech  replete 
with  sound  sense,  judgment,  and  dignity,  Casimir  Perier  affirmed  that 
the  populace  had  raised  loud  cries  under  M.  Duval*a  windows  of,  Down 
with  the  govemmmtJ  Hurrah  for  the  Rtpublici  aod  he  severely  re- 
pioached  the  national  guard  of  Grenoble  for  not  having  responded  to 
the  call  which  sought  to  place  the  preservation  of  order  under  i(a  pro- 
tection. 

On  reading  in  the  Memteur  the  report  of  the  sitting  of  the  20th  of 
March,  the  population  of  Grenoble  felt  that  it  had  been  grossly  calum- 
niated, and  bitter  complaints  wene  made  in  every  direction,  throughout 
the  town.  An  inquiry  was  set  on  foot;  a  declaration  utterly  falsifying 
the  suitement  made  by  the  president  of  the  council,  was  signed,  in  a 
very  short  space  of  time,  by  2QW  persons;  the  municipal  council  drew 
up  a  report  explaining  the  whole  facts  of  the  ease  to  France ;  to  com- 
plete the  discomfiture  of  government,  M.  Maurice  Duval  himself  was 
obliged  publicly  to  acknowledge  that  he  had  been  mistaken*  and  that 
there  had  not  iMsen  sent  forth,  in  front  of  the  prefeaure,  those  seditious 
cries,  upon  which  Oasimir  Perier  had  thought  proper  to  enlarge,  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies. 

The  fury  of  ministers  was  rendered  doubly  furious,  on  finding  them- 
selves thus  confounded.  An  ordonnance  pronounced  the  dissolution  of 
the  national  guard  of  Grenoble,  and  ordered  it  to  be  disarmed.  Lieu- 
tenant-general St,  Clair,  who,  to  avoid  the  eflTusion  of  blood,  had  author- 
ized the  transference  of  the  posts  to  the  national  guards,  was  insolently 
dismissed  from  his  command.  They  put  the  commandant  of  the  place, 
M.  Lespinasse,  on  half  pay.  The  colonel  of  artillery,  Cfaantrpn*  was 
reprimanded  and  suspended.  LieutenaatpgeBeral  Hulot,  who  ordered 
the  85th  to  quit  Grenoble,  was  transferred  to  Metz,  where  the  honour 
of  the  command  he  enjoyed  but  ill  covered  the  military  disgrace  he 
had  sustained.  On  the  other  hand,  M-  Maurice  Duval  rose  ponsideiably 
in  his  master's  favour.  And  the  more  clearly  to  let  it  be  seen  that  the 
power  of  the  bayonet  was  in  the  ascendant,  Marshal  Soult*  minister  at 
war,  published  an  order  of  the  day,  addressed  to  the  army,  a  haughty 
manifesto,  which,  expressing  the  king's  entire  satisfaction  with  the  con- 
duct of  the  85th,  concluded  with  these  words,  somewhat  astounding  and 
atartliog  to  a  free  people,  under  the  circumstances :  *' Soldiers,  the  king 
and  France  thank  you." 

It  was  high  time  that  the  voice  of  troth  should  be  efifectiFely  opposed 
to  the  suggestions  of  violence.  In  a  report,  remarkable  for  the  pre- 
cision and  distinctness  of  its  statements,  and  for  the  moderation  of  its 
language,  the  municipal  administration  of  Grenoble  proved,  beyond  a 
Question,,  that  the  masquerade  of  the  11th  of  March  in  no  way  figured 
forth  the  assassination  of  the  king;  that  the  natMnai  guard  had  been 
summoned  at  uio  late  an  hour  to  permit  of  its  assembling;*  that  no  cry 

I,  the'undenign«d,  clerk  in  the  Mairie  or  Grenoble,  certify  that  the  letter  ail- 
d  by  M.  Um  Prefect  of  4he  Seiaa  to  M.  Um  Mayor  of  GranoUe^  os  U»  IStk  of 
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whatever,  hostile  to  the  gotrernment  or  the  kingr,  was  tittered  benenth 
the  prefect's  window8-*the  prefect  himself  had  admitted  it  ;*— that  the 
commandant  of  the  place  had  received  no  intimation  at  all  ;*  that  M. 
Daval  really  and  tnilj  did  give  the  commissairea  of  poKce  the  order  to 
cemer  the  assemblage  ;t  that  no  legal  summons  to  the  people  was 
made;t  that  only  one  soldier  of  the  85th  had  entered  the  hospital  four 
days  after  the  events  of  the  I2th,  and  then  in  conse(juenee  of  infiam- 
matioD  arising  from  a  kick  ;§  that  the  place  in  which  they  were  assem- 
bled, afforded  the  crowd  no  stones  to  throw  at  the  soldiers ;  that  among 
the  wounds  received  by  the  citizens,  fourteen  were  behind  ;||  that  the 
events  of  the  18th  were  the  inefitable  result  of  popular  exasperation, 
caused  by  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  laws ;  and  that  the  conduct  of  the 
municipal  authorities  and  of  the  national  guards  of  Grenoble  had  beelf 
not  only  irreproachable,  but  Worthy  of  the  gratitude  of  the  citizens; 

With  that  false  stickling  for  the  point  of  honour,  common  to  all 
governments  that  desire  to  make  the  law  of  force  predominant  in  a 
country,  the  ministry  vowed  to  put  down  its  adversaries  with  the  strong 
hand,  not  being  able  to  confute  them,  and  it  had  recourse  to  the  harshest 
measures.  Then  was  glaringly  displayed  all  the  natural  servility  that 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  most  human  ambitions.  To  be  strong  it  was 
enough  to  appear  so;  the  timid  hastened  to  side  with  those  who  had 
bayonets  at  their  command,  and  who  spoke  the  language  of  dictators  $ 
the  judicial  inquiry  begun  against  the  aggressors  was  followed  up 
against  the  assailed  population.  As  it  was  impossible  to  bring  the 
whole  national  guard  of  Grenoble  into  court,  and  the  authorities  were 
bent  on  enjoying  the  satisfaction  of  a  judicial  triumph,  they  selected 

March  instint,  containing  an  order  to  convoke  a  (Mttalion  of  the  National  Geard,  did 
not  reach  the  Mairie  till  between  half-pait  four  and  five  o'clock  in  the  eveoing.  In 
teatimony  of  which  I  hare  hereunto  atgned  my  name, 

(Extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Municipality.)  «  LABORNE.*' 

*  «  It  ii  with  the  moit  acute  pain  I  find  that  a  nomber  of  my  coaotryroen  believe 
that  I  waa  charged  with  the  movement  of  the  troopi,  on  the  night  of  the  13tb  of  the 
pneaent  month ;  I  can  atate,  upon  my  honour,  that  no  reqoeet,  no  order,  no  intimation 
waa  gfven  me  to  pnt  the  troopa  in  motion,  and  that,  conie<|QentIy,  I  coald  foreaee 
nothing;  prevent  nothing.  Wai  it  that  authority  had  not  confidence  in  me?  I  ctnnoi 
aay.  My  countrymen  will  now  Judge  how  fiir  I  waa  ta  halt.  The  Commandaiyt  of  the 
Place,  « LESPINAS8E.'« 

t  **  M.  the  Prefect  ordered  oa  to  go  to  the  barracka;  to  take,  that  ia,  my  comrade 
and  myaelf,  each  of  oa  a  company,  to  t^ner  and  arreat  the  d)8turber8.**^Eztractfrora 
the  Report  of  the  Commiaaary  of  Police,  Joordan,  12th  to  13th  March,  183S.) 

<'  M.  the  Prefect  told  ua  to  go  and  get  a  troop  of  the  line.  My  colleague  and  I  went 
to  the  Bourae  barracks,  where  we  applied  for  and  obtained  a  company  each.  We  then 
ac^pnrated ;  my  colleague  paaaed  down  the  Quai  d*Orleana,  and  I  down  the  Grand  Rue 
to  ciTJMT  the  crowd."— (Report  of  the  Commiasary  of  Police,  Vidat,  12th  to  13th  of 
March,  1832.) 

t  «  The  vojtigeura,  led  on  by  I  know  not  what  impnlae,  daahed  on,  quick  aa  light- 
ning, charged  bayoneta,  and  thruat  back  the  crowd  (who  were  poahing  on,  no  doubt, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  their  way  out),  and  all  thia  without  any  ordera,  entirely  of 
their  own  motion,  without  waiting  for  any  sumoione  being  addreaaed  to  the  people,  and 
despite  my  strong  repreaentationa,  and  ordera  to  them  to  recover  their  arma."— <R4- 
port  of  the  Commissary  of  Police,  Jourdan.) 

%  General  Hospital  of  Grenoble.  (MiliUry  department.)  Report  of  MM.  Fournier 
and  C.  8ilny. 

li  Report  of  MM.  Romaio  Ballj  and  Joseph  Breton,  doeUurs  tn  wUdecim, 
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for  trial  the  two  brothers  Vasseur,  MM.  Bastide,  Gauthier,  Daboet,  and 
Huchet.  One  of  these,  M.  Bastide,  was  a  stranger  to  the  town ;  an- 
other, M.  Euchet,  was  one  of  the  victims  of  the  disastrous  day  of  the 
12th.  Dreading  to  displease  the  possessors  of  might,  the  dispensers 
of  forlane,  some  public  functionaries  who  had  at  first  taken  part  with 
the  city  of  Grenoble,  declared  against  it  when  they  saw  the  colours 
waving,  and  heard  the  tramp  of  the  battalions. 

Marshal  Soult  said,  in  his  order  of  the  day  to  the  army,  ^  His  ma- 
jesty has  not  seen  with  approval  the  withdrawal  of  the  86ch  from 
Grenoble."  Lieutenant-general  Delort,  commander**in-chtef  of  the 
seventh  division,  issued  a  threatening  proclamation  preparatory  to  his 
entry  into  Grenoble ;  and  into  that  city  of  24,000  souls,  garrisoned  by 
8000  men  of  all  arms,  the  86th  again  entered  with  drums  beating,  the 
band  playinff,  cannons  in  the  centre,  and  matches  lighted.  The  in- 
habitants looked  on  at  this  ill-boding  triumphal  entry,  full  of  stifled 
indignation,  but  fearless.  Some  of  them  smiled  with  contemptuous 
pity  at  the  military  parade.  A  citizen  went  up  to  one  of  the  artillery- 
men who  carried  a  lighted  match,  and  holding  out  a  cigar,  said  to  him, 
^  Some  fire,  comrade,  if  you  please." 

Some  days  afterwards  an  event  that  derived  an  imposing  and  solemn 
character  from  circumstances,  occupied  the  aUention  of  all  Grenoble. 
It  had  been  arranged  that  a  single  combat  should  take  place  between  a 
young  man  of  the  town,  named  Gauthier,  and  an  officer  of  the  85th. 
The  whole  population  flocked  to  the  rendezvous  at  the  hour  appointed. 
A  detachment  of  cavalry  had  received  orders  to  keep  off*  the  multitude. 
Other  horsemen  and  trumpeters  were  posted  so  as  to  protect  the  lists, 
wiihin  which  the  judgment  of  God  was  to  be  pronounced  as  in  the 
middle  ages.  The  two  adversaries  appeared  on  the  ground.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  depict  the  emotion,  the  anxiety  of  the  spectators.  For 
it  was  not  a  private  quarrel  that  was  about  to  be  decided,  and  the  faces 
of  the  beholders  told  plainly  enough  that  in  that  duel  was  involved  the 
cause  of  the  whole  city.  The  weapon  employed  was  the  sabre. 
Though  unskilled  in  its  use,  the  civilian  resolutely  attacked  his  adver- 
sary; the  sabre  hung  over  his  head,  but  avoiding  the  stroke,  he  laid  the 
officer  at  his  feet  with  a  thrust. 

For  two  months  there  were  almost  daily  duels  between  the  officers 
and  men  of  the  35th  and  the  citizens ;  and  the  latter  always  had  the 
best  of  the  fight,  a  circumstance  to  which  the  popular  creed  delicrhted 
to  attach  a  strikingly  providential  import.  On  the  9th  of  May  after  a 
new  duel,  and  in  consequence  of  a  white  flag  having  been  displayed 
by  an  officer  of  the  d5th,  and  snatched  from  him  by  a  civilian,  the 

3uarrel  became  general  on  the  esplanade  of  the  Porte  de  France.  Sol- 
iers  and  citizens  were  wounded  in  spite  of  the  conciliatory  efforts  of 
the  draffoons  and  of  some  officers.  So  strong  was  the  angry  feeling  on 
both  sides,  that  on  the  11th  and  12th  of  March  General  Delort  was 
obliged  to  confine  the  85th  to  their  barracks,  as  General  St.  Clair  had 
done  before,  and  soldiers  of  other  regiments  had  to  do  duty  at  the  bar- 
rack gates.  The  municipality  instantly  despatched  a  letter  to  the 
ministry,  declaring  in  strong  terms,  that  if  the  35th  was  not  immedi- 
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atelj  withdfttwot  they  were  detemiiiied  to  resign.  It  was  necessary  to 
put  an  end  at  last  to  this  cruel  state  of  things.  On  the  20th  of  May  the 
36th  quitted  Grenohle  for  the  second  and  last  time. 

Here  then  were  the  results  to  which  Casimir  P^rier's  policy  could 
appeal  for  the  admiration  of  men :  the  blood  of  the  citizen  shed  by  the 
hand  of  the  soldier;  a  generous  city  plunged  into  mourning,  then  driven 
to  the  verge  of  revolt ;  constituted  authority  overcome,  and  forced  to 
make  up  for  the  loss  of  its  moral  power  by  the  brutal  display  of  its  phy- 
sical force ;  a  gallant  and  brave  army  violently  turned  aside  from  its 
rightful  course  of  service  ;  and  hatred  sown  between  civilians  and  sol- 
diers, who  should  have  loved  each  other,  and  who  were  alike  children 
of  the  same  country. 

And  to  this  humiliating  anarchy  were  added  the  fluctuating  fortunes 
of  an  obstinate  struggle  between  the  two  supreme  bodies  in  the  state. 
Seeing  that  the  indissolubility  of  marriage  combined  with  personal 
separation  was  but  legalized  adultery,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  voted, 
on  the  motion  of  M.  oe  Schonen,  for  the  re-establishment  of  divorce: 
the  Chamber  of  Peers  rejected  it.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  wished 
to  abolish  the  expiatory  ceremonies  of  the  21st  of  January  as  insulting 
to  the  nation:  the  Chamber  of  Peers  regarded  that  abolition  as  hostile 
to  royalty;  and,  after  long  and  stormy  debates,  the  (Question  was  ad-' 
journed,  leaving  it  in  doubt  whether  the  monarchical  principle  was  of 
so  much  worth  that  a  people  should  be  subjected  to  the  outrage  of  a 
never  ending  expiation  because  a  king  has  been  put  to  death. 

This  rivalry  between  the  legislative  bodies,  so  distinctly  indicative 
of  the  vices  of  the  constitutional  regime,  tended  to  render  all  great/ 
thinjp^s  impossible.  Thus,  for  some  months,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
confined  itself  exclusively  to  the  discussion  of  the  budget,  to  which 
public  attention  was  furthermore  drawn  by  a  famous  robbery.  M. 
Kessner,  the  cashier-general  of  the  treasury,  had  disappeared,  leaving 
a  deficit  in  his  department  of  several  millions.  Independently  of  the 
disorder  in  the  system  of  keeping  the  public  accounts  which  was  indi- 
cated by  this  deficit,  the  true  amount  of  which  was  long  unknown  to 
the  public,  it  disclosed,  besides,  one  of  the  most  hideous  maladies  of 
modern  civilization :  for  M.  Kessner,  a  man  endowed  with  amiable  and 
eatimable  qualities,  and  known  for  his  beneficence,  had  been  plunged 
into  inftuny  solely  by  the  mania  for  stock- jobbing.  The  Bourse,  it  is 
well  known,  is  not  merely  a  charitable  institution  opened  for  the  re- 
ception of  unemployed  capitals,  it  is  also  the  haunt  of  stock-jobbing. 
The  opportunity  was  a  fit  one  for  inquiring  into  the  nature  of  the  influ- 
ence exercised  by  the  Bourse  upon  the  movement  of  capital,  and  upon 
the  spirit  of  speculation,  and  for  investinting  the  question  whether  it 
is  advisable  to  tolerate  the  institution,  and  whether  it  is  not  at  least  the 
part  of  a  government  worthy  of  the  name  to  interfere  actively,  and  on 
its  own  responsibility,  where  the  frenzy  of  gambling  is  so  productive  of 
misfortunes,  frauds,  odious  successes  and  scandals.  In  the  course  of 
this  work  we  will  set  forth  the  state  of  the  finances  of  the  kingdom,  not 
failing  to  investigate  the  important  problems  suggested*by  such  topics* 
These  problems  the  Chamber  ought  to  have  solved ;  .but  the  destruaion 
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cf  abnaes  vn»  a  task  hejooi  tfaa  oouiifB  of  an  aMcmUy  io  wfaieh  «! 
ao  many  mea  who  had  derived  their  fertunes  and  their  power  from  those 
▼ery  abuses.  The  Chamber*  therefore,  passed  the  budget,  after  a  dis- 
cpiasion  as  unproductive  as  it  was  laborious*  The  estioiates  for  ordinary 
and  extraordinary  expenses  for  the  year  1832  amounted  to  1,106,6184^^0 
franca.  The  last  budget  of  the  Restoration  had  only  amonnled  to 
tt)d,185,587  francs !  The  passinff  of  the  estimates  was  looked  to  as 
the  conclusion  of  the  Chamber's  labours.  On  the  Slst  of  April  ap> 
peared  the  royal  proclamation  declaring  the  aesaion  of  1831  cioaed. 
That  aesaion  had  but  added  the  irritating  debatea  of  the  tribune  to  the 
t|oublea  out  of  doora.  and  the  Chamber  aepftrated  after  weathering  oat 
a  aeason  of  plota. 


CHAPTER  V. 

GaEATSRcalamitiea  were  impending  ovar  France :  the  diolera  moibos 
waa  approaohisg^ 

From  the  end  of  Aoguat,  1817,  to  the  beginning  of  April,  1888,  the 
cholera,  commencing  in  the  delta  of  the  Gangea,  bad  been  apreading 
its  frightful  ray^ea  afar  in  every  direction.  It  had  spread  aouthwards 
tp  the  iale  of  Timor,  eaatwarda  to  Pekin,  to  the  frontiera  of  Siberia 
northwards.  On  the  north-weat  it  had  laid  hold  on  Moacow  and  St. 
Petersburg,  and  following  the  line  extending  from  Dantzig  to  Olmntz* 
Clinging  to  the  Rusaiana,  it  had  appeared  with  them  in  the  battle  fields 
of  Poland,  more  deatructive  than  war  itself.  It  had  spread  arapng  the 
Poles  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Iganie.  It  had  then  overrun  Bo* 
hernia,  Gallicia,  Hungary,  and.  Austria,  mowing  dawn  the  inhabitants* 
Sweeping  over  enormous  distanoes  in  a  few  dajra*  leaping  irregularly 
fcom  one  kingdom  to  another,  but  afterwards  relncing  its  steps  as  if 
to  despatch  the  victims  it  had  forgotten  for  a  time.  In  the  month  of 
February,  1832,  it  had  passed  over  western  Europe  and  was  sested  in 
London. 

From  that  moment  Paria  lived  in  a  atale  of  mate  and  fearful  expee* 
tation.  We  meaaared  beforehand  with  bitter  dismay  the  last  inevitable 
stop  the  epidemic  had  to  make  towards  ua.  Nevertheless  there  was 
something  apparently  reassuring  in  the  atmospheric  phenomena.  The 
sky  was  clear;  a  dry  wind  blew  steadily  from  the  north-east;  the  baro- 
meter had  not  fallen  below  28  deg.,  and  nothing  indicated  a  surchafge 
of  electricity.  But  our  suspense  was  not  long.  On  the  2dth  of  March* 
1832,  the  epidemic  had  smitten  its  first  victim  in  the  Roe  Masarine. 
Almost  immediately  it  showed  itself  in  several  quarters  of  Paris,  in  the 
Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  the  Faubourg  St.  Honord,  and  the  Faubooif 
St.  Jacques.  On  the  29th,  people  invariably  accosted  each  other  in 
the  streets  with  the  words,  "The  cholera  morbus. is  in  Paris.'' 

Terror  at  first  did  not  seem  to  keep  pace  with  the  danger.    The 

Elague  had  surprised  the  Parisians  in  the  midst  of  the  festivities  of  mid 
mt;  and  the  intrepid  gaiety  of  the  French  character  seemedt  at,  first, 
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to  bniTe  the  destructiye  malady.  The  streets  end  boulevards  were 
thronged  with  maske  as  nsu^l :  the  promenaders  mustered  in  great  num* 
hers.  People  amused  themselves  with  looking  at  caricatures  in  the 
shopwindews,  the  subject  of  which  was  the  cholera  morbus.  The 
theatres  were  filled  in  the  evening.  There  were  young  men  who,  in 
the  extravagnnce  of  their  fool-hardiness,  plunged  into  unusual  excesses. 
**  Since  we  are  to  die  to-morrow,'*  they  said,  **  let  ns  exhaust  all  the 
joys  of  life  to*day."  Most  of  these  rash  youths  passed  from  the  masked 
ball  to  the  Hotel  Dieu,  and  died  before  sunset  the  nexi  day. 

Bnt  soon  the  courage  of  the  mdst  reckless  gave  way  before  the  hor- 
rors of  the  disease,  and  all  the  frightful  tales  that  were  told  of  it.  For 
the  sick  men  was  already  aoorpse,  even  before  life  had  departed.  The 
rapid  emaeimtton  of  his  face  was  extraordinary.  His  skin  suddenly 
became  daiii  bltiOv  and  you  might  count  the  muscles  beneath  it.  His 
eyes  were,  hollow,  dry,  shrank  to  half  their  natural  dimensions,  and 
sank  in  their  sockets  as  if  drawn  with  a  thread  towards  the  back  of 
the  skull.  His  breath  was  cold,  his  mooth  white  and  humid,  his  pulse 
feeble  to  the  last  degree.     His  voice  was  a  whisper. 

Giddiness,  buzzing  in  the  ears,  repeated  vomitings,  a  strange  feellAg 
of  prostration  and  of  general  emptiness  as  it  were,  cold  spreading  from 
the  extremities  over  the-  whole  body,  excessive  derangement  of  the 
bowels,  violent  cramps  in  the  limbs,  laboured  breathing,  an  indescriba- 
ble anxiety  in  the  precordial  region,  the  skin  covered  with  an  icy  damp- 
ness, such  were  the  principal  symptoms  of  the  disease.  Tf  left  to  run 
its  course,  it  rarely  required  three  days  to  despatch  the  unhappy  victim 
it  had  seised  ;  two  or  three  hours  were  often  enough. 

Five  forms  or  periods  were  generally  recognised  in  the  cholera,  that 
of  mild  eholera  or  chokrine,  that  of  the  first  attack,  that  of  the  cholera 
aigida  or  bht€  ehoiera^  the  period  of  reaction,  and  the  typhoid  period. 
In  the  third  of  these  periods,  the  most  terrible  of  all,  the  patients 
writhed  with  horrid  contortions  on  their  beds,  and  sometimes  they  lay 
on  their  faces  groaning  piteously.  or  flung  out  their  limbs  right  and  Teft, 
coni^laining  of  the  most  acute  pains  along  the  spinal  column.  The 
sensation  of  cold  experienced  on  touching  a  patient  in  the  blue  stage, 
was  like  that  felt  on  tooching  a  frog.  The  cadaverous  aspect  of  the 
face;  cramps  in  the  back,  the  forearm,  and  calves  of  the  legs ;  deep 
wrinkles ;  the  shrinking  of  the  skin  from  the  roots  of  the  nails ;  the 
absence  of  a  pulse  at  the  wrist,  and  the  coldness  of  the  breath,  were  so 
many  signs  indicative  of  the  blue  period,  Tn  the  next  period,  when  it 
was  strongly  marked,  the  puke  returned,  fever  set  in,  the  patient's  eyes 
became  injected,  his  face  animated  and  'flushed,  and  he  was  in  danger 
of  being  carried  oflT  by  cerebral  affections.  In  the  typhoid  period  the 
nostrils  and  the  tongue  were  dry, the  eyes  watery;  there  were  prostra- 
tion. Wandering  of  mind,  delirium. 

The  administration  took  the  measures  urgently  requisite  under  the 
visitation  of  this  dreadful  calamity.  It  applied  itself  to  improving  the 
wholefomeness  of  the  city;  it  thought  at  last  of  letting  in  a  little  air 
and  light  upon  those  filthy  quarlers,  it  which  it  had,  without  remorse, 
left  the  poor  man  to  live  and  die,  whflst  as  yet  all  were  not  threatened. 
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The  number  of  public  fountains  was  increased ;  the  narrowest  and 
foulest  lanes  were  paved  and  stopped  op ;  the  Ale  Louviera  under* 
went  a  rapid  cleansing;  in  compliance  with  the  decision  of  the  central 
committee  of  health,  there  was  established  in  every  quarter  an  office  of 
aid,  to  which  were  attached  physicians,  apothecaries,  hospital  men,  and 
nurses,  and  where  care  was  taken  to  have  sundry  utensils  in  readiness, 
besides  drugs  and  litters.  The  prisons  were  not  forgotten,  and  M. 
Gisquet  had  more  abundant  food  and  warmer  clothing  distributed  to 
the  prisoners. 

At  the  same  time  directions  were  published  as  to  the  means  to  be 
taken  for  escaping  the  cholera.  The  citizens  were  recommended-  in 
that  document  to  preserve  great  tranquillity  of  mind,  to  avoid  fatigue 
and  strong  emotions,  to  abstain  from  all  excesses,  to  favour  and  increase 
in  their  houses  the  beneficial  action  of  light,  to  make  use  of  tepid  hatha 
and  flannel  belts,  to  eat  none  but  easily  digestible  food,  to  guard  against 
all  sudden  chills,  and  not  to  sleep  too  many  in  one  room.  All  these 
were  doubdess  very  sage  prescriptions,  but  they  were  a  farce  when 
addressed  to  that  portion  of  the  people  to  whom  an  unjust  civilization 
SO' grudgingly  doles  out  bread,  lodging,  clothes,  and  rest. 

Add  to  this  that  the  measures  adopted  were  not  of  a  nature  to  acquit 
the  authorities  of  all  charge  of  improvidence.  MM.  Londe,  Allibert, 
Dalmaz,  Sandras,  Dubled,  Boudard,  members  of  the  medical  commis- 
sion sent  to  Poland  to  study  the  cholera,  were  not  consulted  by  the 
administra^tion  until  remonstrances  were  put  forth  on  the  subject  by 
some  of  the  public  journals.  The  offices  of  aid  which  ought  to  have 
been  established  beforehand,  were  only  formed  one  by  one,  and  in  the 
height  of  the  confusion  occasioned  by  the  invasion  of  the  epidemic.  It 
was  remarked  that  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  arrondissements  had  not 
received  the  benefit  of  sanatary  labours.  The  charnel-house  of  the  In- 
nocents, a  permanent  focus  of  infection,  had  never  ceased  to  remain 
open  all  day  and  part  of  the  night.  The  comers  of  the  Rues  St.  Denis 
and  la  Ferronerie  were  obstructed  with  fishmongers'  stalls*  In  many 
mayoralties  there  were  neither  clerks  nor  registers  enough  to  enrol  the 
number  of  deaths.  Lasdy,  the  temporary  ambulance  of  the  Grenier 
d'abondance  was  not  prepared  to  receive  patients  till  long  after  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  malady. 

It  made  it&  first  attacks  on  the  poorer  classes,  and  the  court  journals 
made  haste  to  publish  the  predilections  of  the  epidemic,  by  giving  lists 
of  the  names  and  callings  of  the  victims,  whether  to  dissipate  the  feais 
of  the  wealthy,  or  to  flatter  their  pride.  The  fact  at  any  rate  is  that  it 
was  men  in  jackets  and  in  rags  who  led  off  this  horrible  march  of  Paris 
to  the  grave. 

Two  wards  had  been  set  apart  in  every  hospital  ezduaively  Ibr 
cholera  cases,  one  for  males,  the  other  for  females;  and  it  had  been 
settled  that,  instead  of  entrusting  the  management  of  the  ward  to  one 
physician,  the  cases  in  it  should  be  equally  divided  between  all  the 
physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  establishment  This  was  productive 
of  immense  confusion  and  spectacles  of  the  most  terrifie  kind.  There 
was  no  end  to  the  contradictions  in  the  modes  of  treatment  practised 
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in  the  tame  ward.  The  physicians  not  being  agreed  either  on  the 
nature  or  the  eaoses  of  the  malady,  the  attendants  had  to  execute  di-* 
rectly  opposite  orders  for  cases  perfectly  identical:  the  patient  who 
was  treated  with  pnnch,  saw  ice  given  to  the  man  in  the  next  bed ;  and 
thinking  himself  used  only  as  a  subject  for  experiments,  he  died  with 
rage  in  his  heart.  He  died  too,  deprived  of  the  services  and  consola- 
tiona  of  friendship ;  for  with  the  view  to  prevent  the  hospitals  being 
avercrowded,  the  public  had  been  forbidden  access  to  the  wards ;  and 
soldiers  posted  at  the  doors  kept  off  the  wailing  crowd  of  friends  and 
movers* 

Many  days  had  not  elapsed  ere  the  disease  had  made  its  way  to  the 
rich.     Terror  then  became  universal,  and  even  exceeded  the  danger. 
Every  one  was  ill  or  believed  himself  so.     The  slightest  indisposition 
was  magnified  by  an  affrighted  imagination  into  cholera.     The  pbysi* 
ctans  of  large  practice  hMi  no  longer  a  moment's  rest:  their  houses 
were  beset  at  every  hour,  and  there  were  many  of  them  whose  doors 
were  broken  open  on  their  being  slow  to  admit  their  nocturnal  visiters. 
Thus  the  sad  condition  of  the  poor  choleric  patienUi  was  aggravated 
by  all  the  time  and  all  the  aid  snatched  from  their  real  suffering,  by  the 
imaginary  symptoms  and  the  hallucinations  of  panic-stricken  opulence. 
And  what  rendered  the  epidemic  still  more  terrific,  was  the  car 
pricious  character  of  its  operation  and  its  mysterious  nature.     Was  it 
contagious  ?    It  was  thought  so  at  first ;  but  the  contrary  opinion  soon 
prevailed  when  it  was  found  that  but  a  small  proportion  of  physicians, 
hospital  attendants,  and  nurses  succumbed  under  the  malady.     Some 
distinguished  practitioners  persisted,  nevertheless,  in  declaring  that  they 
had  seen  cases  of  contagion ;  and  these  contradictory  assertions,  per* 
haps,  admitted  of  reconciliation  on  these  grounds :  maladies  that  are 
contagious  are  not  so  in  one  invariable  manner,  nor  all  in  the  same  de- 
gree, and  the  cholera  probably  possessed  a  very  weak  contagious  action, 
and  one  to  which  only  a  very  small  number  of  persons,  peculiarly  predis- 
posed, became  subject.     But  where  was  the  actual  seat  of  the  cholera  I 
What  was  its  mode  of  propagation  ?     What  laws  had  regulated  its  pas- 
-sage  over  the  globe?     What  probable  limits  might  be  assigned  to  its 
duration?     By  what  means  was  it  to  be  comtwted?     On  all  these 
points  there  was  nothing  but  darkness  and  uncertainty  among  the  ablest 
men.    There  was  a  moment  when  the  idea  was  entertain^  of  firing 
oannon  in  the  streets,  to  agitate  the  atmosphere,  doubt  and  perplexity 
soggesting  the  employment  of  the  oddest  means.     But  was  cholera 
a  result  of  the  vitiation  of  the  atmosphere?     M.  Julia  de  Fontenelle, 
a  member  of  the  central  commission  of  health,  collected  and  analyzed 
the  air  of  different  parts  of  the  capital,  and  proved  its  purity.     General 
observations  tended  to  prove,  and  everybody  was  convinced,  that  ex- 
treme poverty,  unwholesome  abodes,  dirt,  irregularity  of  life,  drunken- 
ness, weakness  of  temperament,  and  terror,  were  so  many  predisposing 
causes  of  cholera.     Yet  one  would  have  supposed  that  this  plague 
took  pleasure  in  disappointing  human  science,  and  baflling  experience. 
Hale  strong  men,  women  in  the  bloom  of  youth  and  health,  perished 
wretchedly,  whilst  feeble  old  men,  debilitated  and  worn  out  creatures, 
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and  hypochondriacs  escaped.  The  heedless  or  the  resolate  often  ihcorred 
a  fate  that  spared  persons  tormented  with  all  the  agonies  of  fear.  The 
deaths  at  Passy,  where  the  air  is  pure,  were  at  the  rate  of  twenty-six 
for  every  thousand  inhabitants,  whilst  there  were  scarcely  sixteen 
deaths  per  thousand  in  the  pestilent  atmosphere  of  Montfaucon,  In 
the  rural  communes,  some  villages,  remarkable  for  their  salubrity,  such 
as  Ohatenay,  Vitry,  Le  Plessis  Piquet,  Rosny,  Sceaux,  and  Omtillon 
had  few  or  no  cases  of  cholera;  others,  similarly  circumstanced  in  out- 
ward appearance,  such  as  8t.  Ouen,  Fontenay  sous  Bois,  Asniftres, 
Puteaux  and  Suresnes  counted  from  thirty-five  to  fifty  deaths,  by  cho- 
lera, in  every  thousand  inhsbitants.  In  like  manner,  not  one  of  the 
workmen  employed  in  cutting  up  putrescent  animal  carcasses  was  dan* 
gerously  attacked.  Sometimes  the  disease  ravaged  the  upper  and  low- 
er floors  of  a  house,  and  left  the  intermediate  floor  untouched:  some- 
times it  swept  the  whole  length  of  a  street  on  one  side,  filling  it  with 
the  dead  or  the  dying,  whilst  the  other  side  remained  unaffected.  Ca- 
pricious, intractable,  inscrutable  scourge  of  humanity !  It  had  over- 
leaped all  sanatary  cordons  and  quarantines,  quelled  the  most  opposite 
temperaments,  resisted  the  most  various  atmospheric  influences,  and  it 
threw  a  deeper  shade  over'  the  horror  of  its  ravages  by  the  mystery 
in  which  it  stalked  enveloped. 

One  great  general  fact  never^eless  emerged  out  of  alt  these  painful 
singularities.  When  the  statistics  of  the  epidemic  were  drawn  up,  it 
was  found  that  in  the  quarters  of  the  Place  VendSme,  the  Tuileries, 
and  the  Chauss^e  d*Antin,  the  mortality  had  been  frbm  eight  to  nine, 
in  a  thousand,  whilst  it  had  amounted  to  from  fifty-two  to  fifty-three  in 
the  thousand,  in  the  quarters  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  the  Cit^,  in  the 
abodes  of  penury. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  image  of  desolation  was  soon  visible  in  every 
direction.  Here,  you  saw  choleric  patients  carried  to  the  hospital  on 
mattresses  or  litters :  there  yon  beheld  persons  engrossed  with  the 
thoughts  of  yesterday's  or  to-morrow's  calamities,  passing  along  in 
silence,  pale  as  ghosts,  and  almost  all  clad  in  black.  As  there  were 
not  hearses  enough,  new  ones  were  ordered,  and  seven  hundred  work- 
men were  employed  on  them ;  but  the  work  did  not  speed  fast  enough ; 
the  dead  were  waiting.  The  men  were  then  asked  to  work  during  the 
night,  but  they  answered,  **  Our  lives  are  more  to  us  than  your  high 
pay."  Recourse  was  then  had  to  artillery-wagons  for  conveying  the 
dead  to  burtaf  $  but  the  rattling  of  the  chains  by  night,  painfully  dis- 
turbed the '  sleep  of  the  city.  These  wagons,  too,  having  no  springs, 
the  violent  jolting  burst  the  coffins,  the  bodies  were  thrown  out,  and 
the  pavement  was  stained  with  putrid  entrails.  It  was  necessary  to 
employ  huge  spring  carts,  which  were  painted  black,  for  collecting  the 
dead.  They  rolled  from  door  to  door,  calling  at  each  house  for  corpses, 
and  then  set  out  again,  showing,  when  the  wind  lifted  their  funeral 
drapery,  bier  upon  bier,  so  heavy  and  ill-secured  that  the  passer4)y 
dreaded  to  see  them  break  and  discharge  their  dismal  freight  upon  the 
public  road.  But  night  was,  above  all,  the  most  disastrous  season :  for 
the  most  numerous  ravages  of  the  disease  took  place,  commoniy,  be- 
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tween  midnight  and  two  o'clock*  The  remains  of  fires,  lighted  in  the 
faial  hope  of  purifying  the  atmosphere,  the  lanterns  burning  at  the 
doors  of  the  oQces  of  aid,  the  anxious  haste  of  men  hurrying  in  the 
darkness  on  errands  top  well  known*  the  stified  cries  in  the  interior^of 
the  houses,  which  the  silence  of  night  made  audible  in  the  lonely  streets, 
all  this  produced  an  awful  and  an  appalling  effect. 

The  prefecture  of  police  had  to  expend  19,915  francs  in  one  month, 
in  providing  vehicles  for  the  physicians  and  medical  students  who  were 
called  to  attend  the  sick.  Political  prosecutions  went  on  as  usual  all 
thif  time,  and  it  more  than  once  happened,  that  the  whole  audience  in 
court  were  carried  off  before  the  next  day :  it  was  announced  that  such 
a  juryman,  such  an  advocate-  for  the  defence,  such  a  traverser,  had  died 
during  the  nighL  Confusion  having  fallen  upon  the  municipalities,  M* 
Tabouret,  maitre  des  regueUs,  was  directed  to  renew  the  neglected  ta- 
bles, and  in  some  hospitals  such  was  the  influx  of  patients,  that  the 
practice  of  registering  their  names  was  laid  aside ;  the  number  of  ar- 
rivals was  merely  scored  on  the  wall. 

But  whilst  the  rais^ri^  of  the  time  were  thus  great,  they  failed  not 
to  find  some  alleviation  from  public  charity.  Substantial  food  having 
been  pointed  out  as  a  preservative  against  the  disease,  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  for  three  months  caused  four  or  five  rations  of  rice  to  be  daily 
distributed  to  the  poor^  so  that  for  many  needy  persons,  the  arrival  of 
the  cholera  was  almost  a  piece  of  good  fortune*  The  cholera  haviiur 
fairly  established  itself  in  Paris,  acts  of  generosity  became  multiplied, 
a  phenomenon  rather  new  in  the  annals  of  epidemics.  Thus  in  that 
city,  where  so  much  luxury  is  accustomed  to  insult  so  much  misery, 
where  there  are  so  many  ready  to  calumniate  suffering  in  order  to  be 
excused  from  relieving  it,  in  heartless  Pans  itself  there  was  all  at  once 
an  impetuous  burst  of  philanthropy,  such  as  wns  never  known  before. 
The  bureaux  de  bienfaisanct  redoubled  their  exertions.  Subscription 
lists  were  opened  everywhere,  and  were  filled  up  with  alacrity.  The 
plate-glass  manufactory  of  St.  Gobain  presented  12«000  kilogrammes 
of  chloride  to  the  city  of  Paris.  Affecting  instances  of  self-denial  and 
zeal  were  related.  The  cur^  of  St.  Germain  TAuxerrois,  for  instance, 
had  been  living  in  retirement  in  the  country  since  the  devastation  of 
his  church ;  on  hearing  of  the  cholera  he  returned  in  all  haste  to  Paris, 
notwithstanding  bis  great  age,  to  remain  there  and  minister  the  conso- 
lations of  religion  to  the  dying.  The  pupils  of  the  school  of  medicine 
offered  their  services  on  all  sides.  Many  women  of  the  lower  orders 
volunteered  to  act  gratuitously  as  nurses  of  the  sick*  Linen^  hosiery, 
blankets,  and  flannel  belts,  were  carried  to  the  mayoralties.  Perhaps 
this  liberality  was  prompted  in  many  instances  by  superstitious  dread, 
by  a  secret  hope  of  propitiating  destiny*  Perhaps,  too,  such  times  of 
trial,  when  they  do  not  harden  the  heart,  teach  men  to  feel  their 
brotherhood  by  reminding  them  of  their  equality  before  the  hand  of 
death. 

The  epidemic  likewise  gave  rise  to  vile  and  odious  actions,  as  well 
as  to  others  of  a  laudable  character.  The  love  of  lucre  unblushingly 
soiyht  iu  gratification  in  this  vast  field  of  desolation.    Ghlorurated 
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preparations  rose  to  an  exorbitant  price.  Some  heartle^e  epeeulatore, 
counting  on  the  usual  credulity  of  fear,  began  to  cry  up  and  dispose  of 
pretended  remedies,  that  were  either  insignificant  or  injurious ;  and  to 
such  a  pitch  was  this  sort  of  robbery  carried,  that  the  government  was 
obliged,  for  a  time,  to  take  upon  itself  the  inspection  and  licensing  of 
all  advertisements.  As  honourable  actions  gladly  seek  the  Hght,  these 
alone  were  made  public;  but  the  interior  of  families  showed  plainly 
enolVigh  what  filth  and  slime  the  passage  of  an  epidemic  can  stir  np  in 
a  society  like  ours.  Some  congratulated  themselves  in  secret,  on  see- 
ing the  crowd  of  their  competitors  for  place  diminishing..  Others,  with 
that  greedy  desire  with  which  the  law  of  inheritance  poisons  the  peaee 
of  families,  already  stretched  ont  their  eager  hands  to  clutch  a  long- 
coveted  fortune.  The  symptoms  of  poisoning  bearing  a  most  uofortn- 
nate  resemblance  to  those  of  cholera,  we  are  assured  that  many  a  crime 
was  committed,  the  atrocity  of  which  was  lost  to  view  in  the  immensity 
of  such  wide-spread  calaiAity. 

To  the  honour  of  the  king  and  his  family  be  it  said,  that  they  did 
not  fly  the  danger.  But  most  of  the  wealthy  classes  fled,  the  deputies 
fled,  the  peers  of  France  fled.  The  meaaageries  royalea  alone  carried 
away  seven  hundred  persons  daily  from  Parts.  When  the  diligences 
were  crammed  full  of  pale  travellers,  others  departed  in  job  carriages, 
and  at  last,  when  these  could  not  be  had,  in  common  carts.  It  was 
in  vain  to  repeat  to  so  many  high  functionaries,  that  their  place  was 
on  the  spot  where  there  were  so  many  wretches  looking  up  to  them 
for  comfort  and  succour. 

The  people  seeing  iuelf  thus  abandoned,  fell  into  the  most  violent 
despair.  Furious  proclamrations  were  circulated.  The  agonized  feel- 
ings, with  difliculty  suppressed  before,  now  broke  ont  into  the  loud 
language  of  revolt  So,  then,  the  rich  were  absconding,  taking  away 
with  them  the  employment,  the  bread,  the  life  of  the  working  man  t 
Between  cholera  and  hunger,  what  was  to  become  of  the  people? 
What!  whilst  the  hospitals  were  crammed  with  the  dying;  whilst  the 
confined  and  unwholesome  dwelling  of  the  poor  man  was  filled  with 
sick ;  whilst  a  part  of  the  people  was  brought  down  so  low  as  to  have 
no  other  asylum  than  the  foul  streets,  spacious  and  salubrious  mansions 
were  leflt  unoccupied!  There  were  thousands  of  paupers  in  Paris 
without  a  place  wherein  to  shelter  their  heads,  and  thoasandv  of  hotels 
without  inhabitants! 

A  measure,  most  ill-judged  under  the  circumstances,  eon^rted  these 
indignant  feelings  into  acts  of  open  insurrection.  A  new  system  of 
cleaning  the  streets  had  been  adopted,  and  the  contractor  had  been 
authorized  to  collect  the  dirt  in  the  evening,  that  is,  before  the  ehiffih 
nitra  had  time  to  rake  it  in  search  of  those  objects  from  which  indi- 
gence contrives  to  extract  some  wretchedly  small  profit.  This  was 
striking  at  the  means  of  existence  of  more  than  eighteen  hundred  per^ 
sons,  not  including  the  scavengers  whose  profit  was  destroyed  by 
superseding  the  employment  of  the  old  tumbrils.  Crowds  gathered  in 
the  streets  and  squares.  The  new  tumbrils  were  seized,  thrown  into 
the  river,  or  burnt    The  police  forces  came  up,  and  fights  took  place. 
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All  at  once  a  horrid  ramoor  ran  through  the  excited  people.  An  in- 
fernal plot,  it  was  said,  had  been  formed ;  there  was  no  cholera  in  Paris; 
bul  miscreants  went  about,  poisonivtg  food,  wine,  and  the  water  of  the 
fountains.  The  people  lent  a  greedy  ear  to  these  tales,  delighted,  in 
the  excess  of  its  sufferings,  to  find  before  it  enemies  it  could  see  and 
lay  hands  on,  instead  of  an  impalpable  foe  that  defied  its  vengeance. 
Then  stole  from  group  to  group,  thus  blinded  with  passion,  those 
whose  practice  it  is  to  instigate  to  disorder  because  they  take  pleasure 
in  it,  and  those  who  excite  it  for  their  own  advantage.  The  horrid 
story  passed  from  man  to  roan,  and  ere  long  nothing  was  talked  of  in 
all  Paris  but  poisoning  and  poisoners. 

This  fable  would  perhaps  have  died  away  spontaneously,  or  at  least 
it  would  not  have  become  the  cause  of  so  many  murders,  had  not  M. 
Gisquet,  the  prefect  of  police,  in  his  desire  to  gratify  his  political  ani- 
mosities, or  to  give  proof  of  vigilance,  published  a  circular  containing 
those  monstrously  imprudent  words:  '*I  am  informed  that,  in  order  to 
give  credit  to  atrocious  fictions,  some  wretches  have  conceived  the  de- 
sign of  visiting  the  cabarets  (public  houses),  and  the  butchers'  stalls, 
with  phials  and  packets  of  poison,  whether  to  empty  them  into  the  foun- 
tains and  the  wine  cans,  and  on  the  meat,  or  even  to  pretend  to  do  so, 
and  cause  themselves  to  be  arrested  in  the  very  act  by  accomplices, 
who,  after  affecting  to  identify  them  as  attached  to  the  police,  should 
favour  their  escape,  and  employ  every  art  to  demonstrate  $he  reality  of 
the  odious  chaige  brought  against  the  authorities." 

No  more  was  wanted  to  confirm  the  people  in  its  suspicions.  Then 
was  withdrawn  for  an  instant,  the  veil  that  conceals  from  the  rich  the 
hideous  depths  of  that  social  state  of  which  it  chooses  to  reap  the  ad- 
vantage ;  then  might  you  behold  all  the  horrid  secrets  of  modern  civi- 
lization displayed  in  the  seething  billows  of  a  whole  population,  From 
those  darksome  quarters  where  misery  hides  its  forgotten  head,  the 
capital  was  suddenly  inundated  by  multitudes  of  bare-armed  men, 
whos«r  gloomy  faces  glared  with  hate.  What  sought  they?  What 
did  they  demand T  They  never  told  this;  only  they  explored  the  city 
.  ivith  prying  eyes  and  ran  about  with  ferocious  mutterings.  Murders 
soon  occurred*  Did  a  man  happen  to  pass  along  with  a  phial  or  a 
packet  in  his  hand  T  He  was  suspected.  A  young  man  was  massa- 
crqd  in  the  Rue  Ponceau,  because  he  had  bent  forward  at  a  wine-sell- 
er's door,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  what  o'clock  it  was ;  another  met 
with\  the  same  fate  near  the  Passage  du  Caire  for  almost  a  similar  rea- 
sons a  third  was  torn  to  pieces  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  for  hav- 
ing looked  into  a  well;  a  Jew  perished  because  in  cheapening  fish  in 
the  market  he  had  laughed  in  a  strange  manner,  and  on  his  being 
searched  there  had  been  found  on  him  a  small  bag  of  white  powder 
which  was  nothing  but  camphor ;  in  the  Place  de  Ordve,  an  unfortu- 
nate wretch  was  dragged  from  the  guardhouse  of  the  Hdtel  de  Ville, 
where  he  had  taken  refuge,  he  was  butchered,  and  a  coal-porter  made 
his  dog  tear  the  gory  remains.  Horrible  are  such  scenes ;  but  let  it 
not  be  forgotten  that  their  guilt  reverts  upon  society  itself,  wherever 
there  prevails  an  unjust  allotment  of  physical  and  moral  advantages. 
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A  thousand  deplorable  circumataiiGes  combined  to  strrngtlieB  the 
people  in  its  delusion.  Long  tracks  of  wine  and  ▼inegar  were  Been 
in  several  streets ;  coloured  sugar-plums  were  strewed  in  varioos  diiee- 
tions;  unknown  hands  slipped  pieces  off  meat  by  night  under  the 
partes  cocheresf  there  was  a  talk  of  poisoned  cakes  having  been 
given  in  different  places  to  little  girls.  How  could  all  this  have  failed 
to  affect  the  imagination  of  the  people,  especially  after  a  proelamation 
in  which  a  conspiracy  of  poisoners  had  been  officially  denoonced  by 
the  police  T 

A  sort  of  delirium  seemed  in  fact  to  have  seised  all  minds.  Twelve 
thousand  francs  offered  to  the  sufferers  from  cholera  by  M.  de  Cha* 
teavbriand  in  the  name  of  the  Duchess  de  Berrit  were  rudely  refused 
by  the  prefect  of  the  Seine.  In  this  there  was  as  much  injustice  as 
meanness;  it  was  a  sort  of  coup  d'etat  against  charity.  Never  had 
more  gall  been  infused  into  the  reciprocal  recriminations  of  parties ; 
never  nad  political  passions  appeared  more  eager  for  the  fray.  Here 
were  young  men  mercilessly  set  upon  in  the  Place  Vendome  Ibr  hav- 
ing crowned  the  imperial  eagles  with  wreaths  of  immorttUes  ;  there  a 
mob  ran  to  attack  St.  Pelagic,  and  the  prisoners  revolted,  whilst  the 
police  force  entered  the  prison,  fired,  «nd  killed  an  unfortunate  prisoner 
named  Jacobeus.  Both  parties,  with  equal  animosity,  and  often  with 
equ.al  injustice,  threw  on  each  other  the  responsibility  of  every  mis- 
chief. After  having  accused  the  **  everlasting  enemies  of  order*'  (a 
standing  official  form  of  insult),  of  poisoning  the  people*  in  oider  to 
have  a  pretext  for  calumniating  the  government,  the  poUoe  was  itself 
accused  of  having  excited  the  St.  PSagie  riot,  that  it  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  extinguishing  it  in  blood;  and  of  these  accusations,  put 
forth  by  the  two  camps,  it  was  impossible  to  say  which  was  the  moi^ 
absurd  or  the  more  iniquitous. 

But  the  disorders  did  not  stop  there.  The  people,  believing  in  the 
poisonings,  began  to  &11  foul  of  the  physicians,  and  gathered  tumulto- 
ously  round  the  gates  of  the  hospitals,  pouring  forth  Uireats  and  lamen- 
tations. One  day  they  were  carrying  a  cholera  patient  to  the  Hotel 
Dieu,  when  a  turbulent  mob  gathered  round  the  sick  man.  Upon  this 
the  physician,  who  was  accompanying  him,  lifted  up  the  blanket  that 
concealed  him,  and  pointing  to  the  livid  faoe,  the  sunken  eyes,  and  the 
gaping  mouth,  he  cried  out  to  the  shrinking  and  terrified  people;*'  Tou 
don*t  believe  in  the  cholera,  don't  youT  Well,  look  no«,  there's  a 
cholera  patient  for  you."  It  needed  no  ordinary  force  of  mind  to 
pass  through  such  trials,  but  courage  was  not  wanted  to  the  medical 
men,  whosp  conduct  was  in  general  worthy  of  praise  and  sometimes 
of  admiration.  Exposed  to  die  violence  of  blind  rage,  thc^  braved  it 
with  the  same  coolness  as  they  did  the  disease  itself ;  and  there  were 
some  of  them,  who  to  avoid  the  ohance  of  being  interrupted  and  de- 
layed on  their  way  to  their  patients,  went  thiou|^  the  streets  dressed 
in.  jackets  and  caps  like  common  working-men. 

Onfortunately  opinions  were  strangely  divided  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  treatment  that  should  be  employed.  M.  Mageodie  pfescribed 
punch  in  an  infusion  of  chamomile.     The  basis  of  M.  B/eeaniier*s 
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treatment  consisted  in  afTasions  of  cold  water.  M.  Rostan,  head  phy« 
sieian  of  the  temporary  hospital  of  the  Grenier  d*Abondance  put  the 
patient  into  a  bath  at  the  temperature  of  32^  Reaumur;  after  the  hath 
he  bled  htm  in  the  arm,  and  applied  leeches  on  the  epigastric  region ; 
M.  Rostan  at  the  same  time  prescribed  an  aromatic  infusion  of  balm, 
mint,  or  chamomile.  M.  Londe,  president  of  the  commission  sent  to 
Poland,  was  governed  by  the  circumstances  of  each  individual  case, 
and  practised  the  symptomatic  method  of  treatment.  M.  Gerdy  em^ 
ployed,  in  the  cold  stage,  three  blisters  along  the  vertebral  column,  upon 
the  neck,  the  back  and  the  loins,  sinapisms  to  the  epigastrium  and  the 
limbs,  and  Seltser- water.  In  the  period  o/'  reaction  he  had  recourse,  but 
not  often,  to  blood*letting.  MM.  Touzet  and  Cosier  proposed  oxygen- 
icing  the  blood.  M.  Andral  prescribed  a  potion  consisting  of  acetate 
of  ammonia,  sulphate  of  quinine,  sulphuric  ether,  and  camphor,  and 
embrocations  of  the  limbs  with  tincture  of  cantharides.  The  anti- 
phlogistic treatment  was  adopted  by  M.  Bouillaud,  who  employed  ex- 
citants of  the  skin,  and  opiates,  as  auxiliary  means.  M.  Gendrin  gave 
large  doses  of  opium.  M.  Dupuytren's  practice  consisted  in  cupping 
over  the  epigastrium,  drawing  two  or  three  ounces  of  blood,  more  or 
less,  according  to  the  age  and  strength  of  the  patient  and  the  state  of 
the  pulse ;  frictions  with  flannel,  and  decoction  of  poppyheads,  and 
fumigations.  In  a  memoir  published  on  the  cholera  morbus  by  Baron 
Larrey,  he  recommended  as  the  best  topical  applications  cupping,  rube- 
facients composed  of  cantharides  and  camphor,  dry  frictions  with  wool, 
and  unction  with  aromatic  oils.  M.  Wolowski  had  maturely  studied 
the  disease  in  his  capacity  of  head  of  the  medical  staff  of  the  Polish 
arnay ;  he  distinguished  it  into  two  species,  asthenic  and  inflamma- 
tory ;  the  first  of  these  he  treated  with  very  hot  peppermint  water, 
large  doses  of  opium,  flannel  frictions,  sinapisms  and  dry  cupping  ap- 
plied to  the  extremities,  the  abdomen,  and  the  region  of  the  stomach  : 
against  the  second  he  had  recourse  to  blood-letting,  to  a  potion  com- 
posed of  salep,  common  water,  and  laurel-water  in  certain  proportions, 
and  to  cupping  over  the  belly,  the  breast,  and  the  spine.  This  enume- 
ration, which  it  would  be  useless  and  wearisome  to  extend  further,  is 
enough  to  show  how  far  medical  men  were  from  agreeing  on  the  best 
curative  means  to  employ. 

There  was  at  that  time  among  them  a  man  of  great  ability  and  bold- 
ness, who,  following  in  the  steps  of  Bichat,  had  aimed  at  nothing  less 
than  introducing  a  complete  revolution  into  medical  science.  Convinced 
that  it  could  have  no  real  foundation  elsewhere  than  in  a  knowledge  of 
the  human  frame  and  of  the  play  of  its  organs,  that  is  to  say  in  phy- 
siology, he  wished  that  instead  of  judging  of  maladies  only  by  their 
eflfecls,  they  should  be  studied  in  their  cause;  and  that  cause  he  thought 
he  had  discovered  in  the  intestinal  canal  and  stomach.  His  principle 
was  this  :  whenever  there  is  disorder  in  the  functions  of  life,  there  is 
some  material  lesion  in  an  organ.  Setting  out  from  that  postulate,  he 
referred  everything  to  intestinal  inflammation  ;  he  rejected  the  internal 
use  of  stimulants,  as  in  the  last  degree  dangerous  and  pernicious,  al- 
lowed of  their  employment  externally  only  in  certain  cases,  and  made 
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the  art  of  healing  consist  chiefly  in  the  antiphlogistic  method,  that  is  to 
say,  in  the  judicious  employment  of  debiiitants  and  blood-letting. 

This  system  had  already  made  a  great  noise  in  the  medical  world, 
where  it  had  become  thei  subject  of  passionate  contests  between  M. 
Broussais  and  M.  Chomd,  when  the  cholera  entered  France.  Brous- 
sais  studied  that  terrible  'epidemic,  under  the  'prepossession  of  ideas 
which  he  was  impatient  to  make  triumphant ;  &nd  observing  that  ia 
most  cases  the  stomach,  the  small  intestines;  and  the  great,  showed 
manifest  traces  of  inflammation,  from  the  simplest  to  the  most  complex 
degree,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  condemn  the  use  of  warm  drinks  and  ir- 
ritating substance^,  thinking  them  calculated  only  to  add  fuel  to  the 
internal  dre  that  cbnsumed  the  patients.  Leeches  and  ice  appeared  to 
him  the  only  weapons  with  which  science  could  contend  effectively 
against  the  disease ;  and  this  doctrine  he  endeavoured  to  prove  in  lec- 
tures, which,  being  .delivered  in  the  very  presence  of  the  pestilence, 
produced  a  great  sensation  in  Paris. 

During  the  first  fifteen  days  after  its  appearance,  the  epidemic  went 
on  rapidly  increasing ;  on  reaching  its  highest  pitch,  it  seemed  to  re- 
main stationary  for  five  or  six  days,  after  which  it  began  to  decline. 
But  on  the  i7th  of  June  it  suddenly  revived  in  strength,  and  this  exas- 
peration was  marked  by  226  deaths  daily,  a  maximum  much  inferior, 
however,  to  that  of  the  first  period,  which  by  the  most  moderate  cal- 
culations had  been  800  per  diem,  or,  according  to  the  majority  of  state- 
ments, from  1300  to  1400.  More  than  12,700  persons  were  earned 
off  in  the  month  of  April  alone.  It  appears  from  an  able  report  by 
MM.  Benoiston  de  Chateauneof,  Chevallier,  Deveaux,  Millot,  Parent- 
Duchatelet,  Petit,  Pontonnier,  Trebnchet,  Yillerme,  and  Villot,  that 
during  the  hundred  aitd  eighty-nine  days  the- epidemic  lasted,  the  deaths 
by  cholera  had  been  18,402;  but  this  includes  only  those  deaths  that 
could  be  officially  ascertained ;  now,  it  may  well  be  supposed  that  all 
the  usual  formalities  were  not  complied  with  in  a  period  of  such  con- 
fusion, and  that  in  many  cases  the  proper  declarations  were  uninten- 
tionally omitted.  Accordingly  the  official  return  of  deaths  was  gene- 
rally considered  to  be  much  below  the  real  amount. 

The  cholera  had  not  confined  its  ravages  to  Paris :  it  had  reached 
several  departments,  TAisne,  la  Cote  d'Or,  I'Eure,  I'Indre,  Tlndre  et 
Loire,  le  Loiret,  la  Marne,  le  Nord,  TOise,  le  Pas  de  Calais,  le  Rhone, 
la  Seine  et  Marne,  la  Seine  Inferieure,  and  la  Somme ;  but  the  returns 
from  all  these  departments  together  showed  only  904  cases  up  to  the 
20th  of  April,  405  of  which  were  fatal.  This  was  a  very  inconside- 
rable mortality  compared  with  that  which  had  laid  waste  the  capital. 
Some  communes,  however,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine  were 
cruelly  ravaged.  The  little  village  of  Courteron,  in  the  department  de 
TAube,  lost  ninety-six  inhabitants  out  of  a  population  of  500  souls ; 
and  several  examples  of  this  kind  served  to  confirm  the  observation 
previously  made,  that  running  waters  were  potent  conductors  of  cho- 
lera. 

At  last  the  cholera  subsided,  but  not 'till  it  had  made  its  invineibie 
infiuence  felt  in  the  political  world. 
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It  had  been  decided  at  coart  that  the  Due  d'Orleans  should  visit  the 
hospitals.  Casimir  Perier  accompanied  the  prince ;  and  this  was  an 
incontestable  proof  of  courage  on  the  part  of  a  man  who  had  long  carried 
the  seeds  of  death  within  him«  whose  nerves  were  irritable  to  excess; 
and  who  shuddered  at  the  mere  idea  of  a  corpse.  The  fact  is  that 
Casimir  Perier's  visit  to  the  cholera  wards  left  an  ineffaceable  impres- 
sion on  his  mind,  and  from  that  day  he  never  ceased  to  bend  more  and 
more  towards  the  tomb.  This  became  known,  and  in  consequence  of 
the  exaggerated  importance  attributed  in  every  monarchy  to  individual 
agents,  Casimir  Perier's  illness  became  an  engrossing  subject  of  all 
men's  thoughts.  The  several  parties  gave  each  other  the  meeting  as 
it  were  round  his  deathbed;  his  dying  struggles  became  the  subject  of 
discussion ;.  his  enemies  computed  openly  and  aloud  how  many  hours 
he  had  to  live;  some  even  seemed  to  regret  that  such  a  man  should  die 
qaietly  in  his  bed,  and  leave  to  history  the  task  of  meting  out  his  chas- 
tisement. 

And  he,  all  this  while,  was  adding  the  torments  of  the  mind  to  his 
physical  sufieringSt  aware  as  he  was  of  the  decline  of  his  ascendancy. 
For  the  king's  patient  steadfastness  of  purpose  had  at  last  wearied  out 
the  minister's  impetuosity.  Casimir  Perier  had  often  been  forced  in 
his  latter  days  to  bend  beneath  a  power  superior  to  his  own ;  and  to 
him  the  wounds  inflicted  on  his  pride  were  the  most  poignant  of  all. 
Thereupon  he  laboured  more  than  ever  to  cloak  his  secret  humiliation 
by  his  arrogant  and  ostentatious  parade  of  devoted ness;  then  more  than 
ever  he  took  delight  in  throwing  odium  on  his  master.  But  this  was 
not  a  vengeance  ample  enough  for  a  nature  so  haughty  as  his.  Besides, 
Casimir  Perier  well  knew  that  if  anarchy  continued  it  would  not  fail  to 
swallow  him  up;  whilst  on  the  other  hand' if  authority  succeeded  in 
firmly  establishing  itself,  the  court  would  break  him  as  a  tool  no  longer 
needed. 

It  could  not  be  said  that  the  discord  between  the  monarch  and  him 
had  reference  to  questions  of  principle  or  system.  Substantially  their 
policy  was  the  same:  but  each  of  them  sought  to  appropriate  to  him- 
self all  the  honour  of  that  policy  in  the  eyes  of  the  bourgeoisie.  The 
king  would  govern:  Casimir  Perier  would  have  the  king  content  him- 
self with  reigning.  Again,  the  king  was  prone  to  judge  of  human 
things  from  the  result,  whilst  his  minister  was  not  indifferent  to  the 
pomp  of  the  means,  and  attributed  much  importance  to  forms.  Casimir 
Perier  would  not  have  suffered  for  instance,  that  the  honour  of  France 
should  be  wounded  in  words,  that  honour  which  nevertheless  he  had 
not  deemed  compromised  either  by  the  diplomatic  defeats  sustained  in 
London,  or  by  the  blow  struck  in  Warsaw  at  the  dearest  sympathies  of 
Frenchmen. 

A  scene  which  took  place  a  few  days  before  the  death  of  Casimir 
Perier  will  give  an  idea  of  his  susceptibility,  in  which  a  certain  gran- 
deur was  nxingled  with  inconsistency  and  irascibilitv.  It  was  in  one 
of  the  crises  of  his  malady.  M.  Milleret,  a  friend  of  his,  formerly  a  de- 
puty under  the  Restoration,  paid  him  a  visit.  He  found  the  president 
of  tne  council  engaged  in  conference  with  the  ambassador  of  Russia,  and 
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sal  down  to  wait  in  the  ante-chamber.  Presently  he  heard  loud  voices; 
the  door  opened,  and  Pozzo  di  Bor£[o  came  out  of  the  president's  cham- 
ber, betraying  every  appearance  of  strong  excitement.  The  minister 
was  still  more  agitated  ;  he  foamed  at  the  mouth,  and  M.  Milleret  was 
informed  by  him  on  the  spot,  that,  the  Russian  minister  having  pre- 
sumed to  use  this  haughty  expression,  '^The  emperor,  my  master,  does 
not  choose  .  .  .  .  (ne  vent  pas) ;^^  he  replied  to  him,  "Tell  your  master 
that  France  does  not  submit  to  receive  orders,  and  that  while  Casimir 
Perier  lives,  she  will  ask  advice  as  to  how  she  shall  act,  of  none  but 
herself  and  her  honour.**  Casimir  P6rier  spoke  these  words  with  a 
face  of  intense  excitement.  He  then  fell  back  exhausted  in  his  arm- 
chair, and  when  M.  Milleret  tried  to  calm  him,  he  was  seized  with  a 
sudden  passion  of  feeling,  and  exclaimed,  the  impress  of  death  visibly 
manifesting  itself  on  his  person  :  «'  Ah !  £  am  lost !  They  have  kiileci 
roe!" 

The  illness  of  the  president  of  the  council  growing  worse  and  worse 
every  day,  it  became  necessary  to  appoint  a  temporary  successor :  M.  de 
MoiitalivtH  was  nominated  Minister  of  the  Interior  ad  inierim.  The 
ordonnance  declaring  this  appointment  was  dated  the  17th  of  April;  on 
the  16th  of  May  Casimir  Perier  had  ceased  to  exist.  The  king  wrote 
to  the  family  in  suitable  terms  ;  to  one  of  his  intimates  he  said  :  *^ Casi- 
mir Perier  is  dead  :  is  this  an  advantage  or  a  misfortune  !  Time  will 
show." 

On  the  same  day  on  which  Casimir  Perier  died,  was  buried  George 
Cuvier,  the  victim  of  a  malady  which  was  not  the  cholera  morbus. 
George  Cuvier  was  an  honour  to  his  country,  an  honour  to  his  age.  At 
the  end  of  this  work  place  will  be  found  for  a  review  of  his  immortal 
labours.  Yet  his  funeraf  was  unattended  by  thai  pomp  and  ceremony, 
which  political  favour  threw  around  the  obsequies  of  the  president  of 
the  council.  Several  eminent  personages,  among  others  M.  Royer 
Collard,  delivered  orations,  replete  with  expressions  of  the  most  heartfelt 
respect,  over  the  tomb  of  Casimir  Perier.  A  subscription  was  opened 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  monument  to  his  memory.  The  grief  in 
many  quarters,  at  his  loss,  was  profound ;  especially  among  the  mer- 
cantile and  trading  classes,  many  of  whom  closed  their  warehouses  and 
shops  on  the  day  of  the  burial,  in  sign  of  mourning.  The  exchange, 
even  the  impassable  exchange,  was  for  this  once  moved. 

Such  was  the  end  of  Casimir  Perier.  He  had  riewed  in  society, 
not  men  to  direct,  but  enemies  to  destroy ;  for  he  was  a  minister  of 
strong  hatreds  and  narrow  views;  of  a  vigorous  and  yet  morbid  soul. 
A  man  in  business,  a  banker,  he  desired  peace ;  but  the  powers  de- 
sired it  also,  and  the  more  eagerly,  that  they  saw  the  genius  of  revolu- 
tions all  ready  to  follow  the  march  of  armies.  This,  however,  Catfiroir 
Perier  did  not  understani(|;  his  own  fears  prevented  him  from  profiting 
by  the  fears  of  others;  and  he  compelled  France  to  submit  to  the  con- 
ditions imposed  by  European  repose,  at  a  time  when  be  might  have 
dictated  instead  of  recei^ng  conditions,  as  was  thoroughly  proved  by 
the  affair  of  Ancona,  which  went  off  with  such  iropOUity,  an  afiair  in 
which  he  engaged  with  an  energy  of  will,  that  was  not  to  be  subdued 
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by  the  decided  opinion  of  MM.  Sebastiani  and  de  Rigny,  nor  even  by 
that  of  the  king  himself.  Unfortunately,  the  expedition  of  Ancona  in- 
fringed upon  the  principles  of  policy,  which  had  been  hitherto  acted 
upon,  in  an  abrupt  way,  and  upon  an  inadequate  occasion.  The  re- 
sults of  this  poliry  had  been  the  occupation  of  Warsaw  by  the  Rus- 
sians, the  first  cniry  of  the  Austrians  into  Bologna,  the  annihilation  of 
our  influence  in  Belgium,  the  abasement  of  France,  weakness  through- 
out the  civilized  world.  The  living  strength  that  had  been  awakened 
by  the  revolution  of  18:M),  began  audibly  to  murmur  at  all  this,  to  mani- 
fest impatience  for  a  change.  It  would  have  been  easy  to  appease  and 
satisfy  them  by  at  once  setting  about  the  vast  social  reforms  required 
by  a  state,  the  prey  to  all  the  disorders  of  irregular  competition ;  but 
Casimir  Perier  was  powerful,  was  rich,  and  the  necessity  for  change 
did  not  present  itself  to  him.  Besides,  even  had  he  possessed  the  dis- 
interestedness of  a  true  reformer,  he  had  not  the  peculiar  knowledge 
and  boldness  which  the  task  demands;  his  was  not  the  genius  of  re- 
form ;  it  was  his  destiny  to  crush  under  foot  the  power  which  he  was 
incapable  of  disciplining,  and  directing  onwards  to  a  great  aim.  This, 
at  least,  was  what  he  essayed  to  do,  amidst  the  applausive  shouts  of  the 
bourgeoisie;  and  certainly,  no  roan  was  better  £tted  than  he  for  this 
work  of  hate.  Strife  suited  his  temperament,  and  superseded  the  ne- 
cessity of  his  having  ideas.  For  the  rest,  his  policy,  which  in  the 
first  instance  was  entirely  a  matter  of  egoism,  became  in  the  end  sin- 
cere, in  becoming  fanatical,  and  he  applied  to  its  defence  an  ardour 
which  sometimes  really  assumed  the  appearance  of  heroism.  But  the 
civilization  of  manners  refused  his  violent  spirit  its  weapons;  the  scaf- 
fold was  wanting.  Casimir  Perier  rendered  himself  the  object  of  much 
hatred  and  very  little  fear;  instead  of  governing  the  country  he  merely 
agitated  and  disturbed  it;  he  created  far  more  obstacles  than  he  was 
able  to  surmount;  and  his  fierce  energy,  when  its  very  excess  had  dis- 
armed and  rendered  it  powerless,  only  served  to  irritate  his  enemies  to 
a  pitch  of  fury.  After  having  in  this  way  brought  evil  into  the  world 
about  him,  Casimir  Perier  hail  no  notion  of  opposing  to  it  other  than 
the  most  empirical  remedies,  which  threw  society  into  a  state  of  super- 
excitation,  and  when  this  rapidly  subsided  into  a  frightful  condition  of 
exhaustion  and  lethargy.  Thus  Casimir  Perier  died  filled  with  de- 
spair at  the  worse  than  nothingness  of  all  his  miserable  triumphs,  his 
soul  tormented  with  fearful  disquiet,  his  mind  occupied  with  the  recol- 
lection of  two  towns  filled  by  him  with  blood,  and  his  reason  convinced 
that  his  administration  was  about  to  be  succeeded  by  chaos,  and  that 
he  was  leaving  as  a  legacy  to  his  country  two  civil  wars. 
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PROTEST  OF  THE  JOURNALISTS. 

(JuLT  fn,  1830.) 

It  bai  been  freqoentlj  annoanced,  daring  the  last  lii  months,  that  the  laws  were  to 
be  TioUted,  that  a  coup  d'etat  was  to  be  struck  $  the  good  sense  of  the  public  refused 
to  believe  the  fact.  The  ministrr  repudiated  this  supposition  as  a  calumny.  The 
Moniteur,  however,  has  at  last  published  those  famous  ordinances,  which  are  Uie  most 
glaring  violation  of  the  laws.  The  legal  rigiau  is,  therefore,  interrupted  $  that  of  force 
is  begun.  In  the  situation  in  which  we  are  placed,  obedience  ceases  to  be  a  duty. 
The  citizens,  who  are  before  all  others  called  on  to  obey,  and  the  writers  in  the  public 
journals,  they  ought  to  be  the  first  to  set  the  eiample  of  resistance  to  that  auUiority 
which  has  cfivested  itself  of  the  character  of  law.  The  reasons  on  which  they  rely 
are  such,  that  it  is  enough  merely  to  enunciate  them. 

The  matters  which  regulate  the  ordinances  published  this  day,  are  of  those  on  which 
the  royal  authority  cannot,  according  to  the  charter,  pronounce  of  itself  alone.  The 
charter,  article  eight,  says  that,  in  matters  of  the  press.  Frenchmen  are  bound  to  eon- 
form  to  the  laws;  it  does  not  say  to  the  ordinances.  The  charter,  article  thirty^five, 
■ays  that  the  organization  of  the  electoral  colleges  shall  be  regulated  by  the  late$ ;  it 
does  not  say  by  the  ordinances. 

The  crown  itself  had  hitherto  recognised  these  articles :  it  had  not  thought  of  avail- 
ing itoelf  against  them,  either  of  a  pretended  constituent  power,  or  of  a  power  falsely 
attributed  to  the  fourteenth  article. 

On  all  occasions,  in  fact,  when  circumstances  of  alleged  gravity  seemed  to  it  to  de- 
mand a  modification,  whether  in  the  rigime  of  the  press,  or  in  the  electoral  rigime,  it 
has  had  recourse  to  the  two  Chambers.  When  it  was  found  necessary  to  modify  the 
charter,  in  order  to  establish  septennality  and  integral  renovation,  it  had  recourse,  not 
to  itself  as  author  of  the  Chamber,  but  to  the  Chambers.  Royalty  has,  therefore,  recog- 
nised, and  itself  acted  upon  those  eighth  and  thirty-fifth  articles,  and  has  not  arrogated  to 
itself,  as  regards  them,  either  a  constituent  authority  or  a  dictatorial  authority,  which 
nowhere  ezists. 

The  tribunals,  to  which  belongs  the  right  of  interpretation,  have  solemnly  recognised 
these  same  principles.  The  royal  court  of  Paris,  and  several  others,  have  condemned 
the  publishers  of  the  Auociation  Britonne^  as  authors  of  outrages  against  the  govern- 
ment. It  has  regarded  as  an  outrage  the  supposition  that  the  government  could  em- 
ploy the  authority  of  ordinances  where  the  authority  of  the  law  can  alone  be  admitted. 
Thus  the  formal  tezt  of  the  charter,  the  practice  hitherto  followed  by  the  crown,  and 
the  decision  of  the  tribunals,  establish  the  principle  that,  in  matters  of  the  press  and  of 
electoral  organization,  the  laws — that  is  to  say,  the  king  and  the  chambers— -can  alone 
pronounce  decisively. 

To-day,  therefore,  the  government  has  violated  legality.  We  are  dispensed  from 
obeying  j  we  will  endeavour  to  publish  our  prints,  without  asking  for  the  authorization 
imposed  on  us ;  we  will  do  our  utmost  to  the  end,  that  this  day,  at  least,  they  may  reach 
all  France. 

This  is  what  our  du^  as  citizens  prescribes  to  us,  and  we  will  fblfil  it. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  point  out  its  duties  to  the  illegally-dissolved  Chamber ;  but  wo  may 
beseech  it  to  rely  on  its  evident  right,  and  to  resist  to  its  utmost  the  violation  of  the 
laws.  That  right*  is  as  certain  as  that  on  which  we  rely.  The  oharter  says,  article 
fifty,  that  the  king  may  dissolve  the  Chamber  of  Deputies;  but  it  is  necessary  thereto 
that  it  shall  have  met  and  been  constituted  a  chamber;  that  it  shall  have  upheld 
a  system  capable  of  provoking  ita  dissolution.    But  before  the  meeting  and  the  eonsti- 
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tntion  of  the  Chamber,  there  is  nothing  but  elections  made.  Now  the  charter  nowhere 
■ays  that  the  king  may  quash  elections.  The  ordinances  published  this  day  only  quash 
elections;  they  are,  therefore,  illegal,  for  they  do  s  thing  which  the  charter  does  not 
aathorize.  The  deputies  elected  and  convoked  for  the  3d  of  August  are,  therefore, 
well  and  duly  elected  and  convoked.  Their  right  is  the  same  to-day  as  yesterday. 
France  beseeches  them  not  to  forget  it.  Whatever  they  may  and  can  do  to  enforce 
that  right,  they  are  bound  to  do.  The  government  has  this  day  lost  the  character  of 
legality  which  commands  obedience.  We  resist  it  as  regards  ourselves ;  it  is  for  France 
to  judge  how  far  its  own  resistance  should  exlend. 

Signed  by  the  g^rants  and  redacteurs  (editors  and  contributors)  of  journals  actaall 
present  in  Paris.  (Here  IblUw  ferty-three  names.) 
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THE  ENCYCLOPiEDIA  AMERICANA: 

A  POPULAR  DICnOI^ARY 

OF  ARTS,  SCIENCES,  UTEDATURE,  HISTORY,  POLITICS 
AND  BIO&RAPHY. 

IM  90DRTEEN  LAKOK  OCTTAVO  VOLUMES  OP  OVXR  SIX  HUNDRED  DOUBLE 
OOLUUNKD  PAO£S  CAC3L 

'  Tw  rate  Tery  low,  io  ▼arfoos  tHy\e»  of  Khidinf . 

During  the  long  period  which  thia  work  has  beeb  before  the  public,  it 
haa  atttined  a  very  high  <^aracter  aa  an 

ENCyCLOPJEDIA  FOR  DAILY  REFERENCE, 

Containinff,  Ux  a  comparatively  moderate  apace,  a  vaat  quantity  of  informa^ 
tioa  whieb  h  acaroaJy  to  be  met  with  elaewhere,  and  of  the  exact  kind 
which  ia  wanted  in  the  daily  exixenciea  of  oonvenation  and  reading.  It 
haa  alvo  a  recommendation  ahared  by  no  other  work  of  the  kind  now  before 
the  public,  in  beine  an  American  book.    The  numerous  American  Biogra- 

fhiea,  Aeeounta  ot  American  Inventions  and  Discoveriear  References  to  oar 
'oUtical  Institutiona,  and  the  eeneral  adaptation  of  the  whole  to  our  own 
peculiar  habita  and  modea  of  tnought>  peculiarly  auit  it  to  readers  in  this 
country.    From  these  cauaea,  it  ia  also  especially  fitted  for  all 

mSTRICT  SCHOOL  AND  OTHER  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES, 

in  some  of  which  tt  has  been  tried  with  great  satisfaction.  It  falfils,  to  a 
greater  extent  than  perhaps  any  similar  work,  the  requirements  for  these 
institutions,  presenting,  in  a  small  cdmpaiks  and  price,  the  materials  of  a 
library,  and  tumiafaing  a  book  for  every*dav  use  and  raferenoCi  iodispaoaable 
to  those  removed  from  the  large  pubkc  coUactions. 

Some  years  having  elapsed  since  the  original  thirteen  volumes  of  the 
ENCYCL0P.«:DIA  AMERICANA  were  published,  to  brinr  it  up  to 
the  present  day*  with  the  history  of  that  periodt  at  the  request  oTottmeroua 
subscribers,  the  publishers  have  just  iaaned  a 

SUPPLEMENTARY  VOLUME  (THE  FOURTEENTH), 

BRINOINO  THE  WORK  UP  TO  THE  YEAR  1847. 

XIMTSD  BT  HBNBY  VBThIuCB,  UmD. 

Vioe-ProTost  vid  ProAnor  of  lfath«tmtlet  in  th«  Vwiftrntf  of  Ptmaylwuls,  Avthar  of 
•ATrafttiM  on  PoHtieol  Ebononf.* 

lin  oaa  large  octavo  volume  of  over  650  double  columoed  pagea* 
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LEA  AND  BLANCHAED'S  PUBLICATIONS. 

■  ■■■>»»■-■■-■*    ■    ■*  ■     --■ 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA   AMERICANA, 

The  miineroixs  subBcribers  ^wfio  !i«iv«  been  waiting  the  completioB  of  thb 
volume  can  now  perfect  their  seta,  and  all  who  want 

A  REGISTER  OF  THB  EVENTS  OF  THE  LAST  HFTEEN 
TEARS,  FOR  THE  WHOLE  WORLD, 

can  obtain  this  Tokraa  aep&Tatelr:  pHpe  Two  Dolhuv  nbcnt  in  dotK  or 
Two  Dollars  and  Fifty  Cents  in  leather,  to  match  the  styles  in  which  the 
pablishera  have  been  aelliilg  eats. 

Subscribers  in  the  large  cities  «an  be  supplied  on  application  at  any  of  the 
principal  bookstores  \  and  persons  residmg  in  the  country  can  have  their 
sets  matched  by  sending  a  volume  in  cbai^  of  friends  visHmg  theeiiy. 

Complete  sets  fufniafaed  at  vaiy  low  prioes  in  various  bindings. 

"  Tfca  ybHrtwri  of  th»  Bacyciopadk  Awnriwi  coofeiwd  aa  tkHm^^aa  wMlw^pnWa  whaa, 
lbiulMttfaMi««p,|lieriHMdthatt)irtMBvi)lfliiMifi<om  their  pt«M;  llwjEwiattlaadawaDdaiw 
ful  UBoont  of  iabnnatioii,  upon  alauMt  erary  mAi) Mt  which  wooU  be  likely  to  ooeoiif  poUio 
■Ueotfon,  or  be  the  theme  of  oonTenatian  in  the  private  dide.  Whetever  one  wotOd  wtab  to 
iiMioira  ■boot,  it  teeoMd  t»aj  mommxyxo  dip  iato  the «beyalup«iUftiUn6rtoii»,Htf  theie  Ihe 
oatUiie,  eft  leaet,  would  be  fMoid,  and  nfemne  nude  to  thote  works  whidi  tieat  at  tai|e  opoa  the 
■Qbiect  It  was  not  atnofe*  therafine,  that  the  walk  WM  popnlac  Bat  in  Jbaitaea  yean,  gieat 
eveoti  ooBiir.  llie  laat  fuorteen  yean  have  been  Aill  of  then,  and  great  diwwwtiea  have  bea» 
flMideteadeiMeaaaillheaita;  and  treat  aien  have,  by  death,  eomaoeaded  their  namsi  and  daeda 
to  Uie  fideUtyof  the  bioKmpher.eo  that  the  EMcToioparila  Ihat  approaehed  perfeetim  hiHla; 
migfatfiUlooniUeraUybehhidfaiiaM.  ;ToMi«epfliewoik«aodkeepitatthepreMntpoiat,haa 
been  a  task  annmed  by  ProleaBor  Vethake,  of  the  Paunqrlvania  TJnirenity,  a  fentlemaa  eitfirriy 
eonpateat  to  raeh  an  andertakteff;  and  with  a  dlqieaitiontodo  a  goodWDiii,  he  haraappliida 
•oppIeneBlary  volnne  to  the  m»tawoifk,9aampmnilotkk  iiae  and  anraaianmito  lhag«willi,«ad 
beoonrtnc.  faideed,  a  ftroiteenih  valana.  The  aotiiar  haa  been  exoeadinsly  ladnrtrieaa,'SBd«Hy 
fntnaato  in  diaoeveitoKand  aaleolinr  mateiWa,  oafair  all  that  Qenwuiy  haa  pnaaatod,  nod  raaott- 
ingtoevtfyapedeiof  hiJbnnatlonof  eventaooanaotedwiththeplan  of  the  wotk.aiaoelheyid^- 
lioatlon  of  Che  Uiirteen  volnmea.  Ma  haaeoBttnned  artidee  that  wew  eemiaaneiidfethatwwfc, 
and  added  new  artidea  vpon  adeooe,  bMnplqr,  hialQiy,  and  8eogmphy,ao  aa  to  nnake  Ihe  prmant 
volttine  a  ugtawaij'  appendj^te  in  oeoipletinf  teto  to  Ihe  mhar.  The  pntaliriMV  deaamthe 
thanka  of  the  nadera  of  the  vol«me,lar  the  faandaoBM  tfpe,  and  dear  wUtofaperth^  have  aiad 
fai  the  pahUoation."— Oiitod  Stttm  QauUt. 

-  Thia  Tolnme  fa  worth  ownfav  by  itaalf,  aa  a  moat  eonrenientand  raUableooOBpend  of  raoent  fOa- 
tory,  BlOfgnjAift  Sutittici,  Ac,  Ac  The  entire  work  fnnna  the  eheapect  and  probably  now  the 
moat  desirable  Encyclopwfia  pnbUthed  for  popolar  ose.**— Nna  ITor*  TWMbm. 

»ne  CoBvernttiiMie  LexfcM  (BtaoyiolDpndla  Aneneana)  haa  beeeae  akoonhoU  bookte 
inteUiffrat  Ihmilies  fai  America,  and  fa  imdonbtodly  ttie  best  dapoaitoiy  of  biopaphieal.  kfaterieal, 
feographlcal  and  political  inluaation  of  thatUnd  which  diaociminatiat  raaden  reqoin.'^— aw- 
wmii*s  JotmuL 

•^Thfa  votame  ef  rhe  befotopiidia  fa  a  Wattmfiirtar  Abbey  of  AoMrioia  tapotottoa.  What 
aamea  «ie  on  the  i«U  aiooe  1833  r—M  IT.  Lttmrf  Warti, 

"Tfae  wolfcto  whIAthfa  «>6lQdw  fonns  a  8ap|^laiaettt,1s  ohe  of  the  OMI  tanpnitatCBilribalfaas 
that  has  ever  been  amde  to  the  litentore  of  oar  ooantry.  Beskles  eoodensfaif  into  a  oompava- 
twely  aamw  ocanpaai,tbe  snfaatteoe  of  toner  wtrka  of  the  sane  hind  whkk  had  pnesBed  l»it 
eantafaw  a  Tsat  amonnt  of  information  that  fa  not  elsewhers  to  be  foand,  and  to  dieUnfoished,  not 
less  for  its  admiiabloMUcemeHt.  than  <ir  the  «atiair<tfnblbalsef^ihlaft  it  tiwta.  Thepraaent 
Tolame,  which  fa  edited  ky  oae  ef  the  anst  distii«nfahed  aeholan  of  oar  conatiy,  fa  wyithy  to 
follow  in  the  train  of  those  which  have  preosded  tt  It  fa  a  rsmariiably  folidtoaa  oondensatfoa 
of  the  aoce  recent  improreamnts  in  sdenee  and  the  arte,  besides  fotmii«  a  veiy  important  addi> 
tiflatothadepertamatefBfagiaphy.iliegeaBi«lpintwsaofaoBie^,^o.,^'»  MkmfJnm 


!£▲  A-NDSIfftNGHARD'S  PUBLICATIONS. 

CAMPREWS  mW  CHANCIDIiOM 

NOW  COMPLETE. 


UVK  OF  THE  LOBD  CMANG£LU)RS  AND  JCEEPIRS  OF  THE 
«IEAT  SEAL  OF  .EN6LAMD, 

1M0M  TRB  m/Mumr  «K9»yro  rum  reigic  of  mxsq  obobqv  it., 

BY  JOHN  LORD  CAMPBELL,  A.M.,  F.R^.E. 

Complete  in  seven  neftt  volumes  in  demy  octavo,  extra  doth. 

Bringing  1M  work  (o  the  d^th  of  Lord  EUton,  m  1838. 

« II  ii  ivdhdent  Ibr  w  to  thttk  Ixm)  GmbpImB  ftr  llw  iMMik  Mvrtiy  wi^ 

[■BuiBKiJ  MtaiJusi«Hk«tli»«M«al  nador  tad  libmlity  with  which. te iiai  toalyxad  tb«  Utm 

aadehanclMi  of  •  loaf  atpceanion  of  ioflaqitfial  a«(Mtnlw  and  miniaten,  And  the  maalj  gtyla 

Af  Ua  aunlifa.  Wa  aacd  hHiily  njr  ttatMw  iM^  azptct  wtMigiaatiaterDrt  tha  ooattaoaUon 

af  thii,|Mciiannet.  Bat  the  piaMat  leriw  of  itMlf  it  aion  thaa  aufileiant  to  give  Lord  GaaipbeU 

«MriiatatiaaaaMavfheBiailWiaa»hovBofhii«8a."~OMvkr4pJtariei^ 

'The  vnhanMtMBi  with  aKdtiiiff  hwideata,  aboand  fa  pottnits,  ikcCohet  tad  aaeedotei,  aad  oa 
aft  Mia  imaiMtaw  aw!  fa^lraetiva.  Thawmk  «  aet  anlyhiatorioal  a^  Wographiad,butttia 
^UMndmalfndphtloMphiwL  Muraf  thadMvtai8.«aibod7UaUlhiciapidea1«,whilaaiawbQla, 
«te  laMlaaltaiaiar  ha  ngyatod  as  af  •  high  iataUMStoaloidar.^-TJNavvr. 

'*A  wotfc  ia  threa  haailwua  octafa  volaaw^  which  wa  ahallrafudaa  both  aa  qwataaot  and  aa 
honor  to  onr  libraiy.  AHiatofyof  tha  Laid  Ctaafloalhaa  of  England  from  tha  faaUtatioa  of  tha 
aaoe,ia  naoBiiarily  a  Hiitefy  af  tha  CoaatltatiM,  thaC|»aTt,aBd  tha  Jafiqnradanoa  of  thaVhw- 
daaitaadtheaavolanflBtecaiwilh  a  world  of  cnUilwal  jaatter  of  the  Ihaiiaat  charaeter  ftr  tha 
.ffiaairt  raader,  aa  waU  aa  with,  aweh  ar  tha  defeat  iiOflnpt  igr  tha  jaolpiafcNMd  or  idi^^ 


•«Tha  brilliaat  aaeeaai  of  thii  work  ia  Englaadiilqrao aMaaagraatar thaa rtaawrita.  Itia 
eeitaiaIsrtha.aM)athrilUaBtaoatrihatioatoSagUih  hiatoty  oaade  withia  oar  reooUaettai ;  Ithaa 
•tfaaahanaandAaedoaiof  BiatiaphyaoBi#«adwiththaalabatato  and  aaraftd  oooBprdMBiiTaiMi 
•«l  IttMiy.'^^.  J,  Trikmm, 


MURMY'8  ENCyCLOPiEDIA  OF  GEOGRAPHY. 


TItE  EUCYCIOP/EDIA  Of  GEOGRAPHY, 


A  COMPLETE  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  EARTH.  PHYSICAL, 
STATISTICAL,  CIVIL  AND  POLITICAL. 


rrs  RELATION  TO  THE  HSAVBn.T  BODIBB.  ITS  FHTSICAL  STRUCTDllE;  THE 
NATURAL  HISTOAY  OF  EACH  gOCMRY.  AND  THE  INDUSTRY, 


COUMBROS,  POLmOAL  INSmvnOMS.  AND  OHL 
ANDSOCUL  «TATE  OF  ALL  NATIONS. 

.BY  HUGH  MURRAY,  RR. a R,  tfc«. 

AaaMad  ia  Bolaay.  hjr  PiofMMr.  HOOKBRr-Zoolagr,  te..  bjr  W.  W.  SWAINSON— Aatranoaqr*  te., 
^ftofaawr  WALLACn&--G«oto^  W,  V  n«b»or  JAMESON.        ^^ 
RttTlBSD, 'VriTR  ADBITIOXB, 

BY  THOMAS  G.  BRADFORD. 

THE  WHOLE  BROUGHT  UP,  BY  A  SUPPLEMENT,  TO  \%iX 
Jn  three  large  octavo  volumee. 

VARIOUS    STYLES    OF    BXNDINO. 

This  gmt  work,  furnished  at  a  remarkably  cheap  rate,  eontaine  about 

NUTBTBEN  HVNDBSD  LAROB  XXPEBIAL  PaOBS,  and  IS  illustrated  by  ElOHTT- 

Two  SHAU.  Mafs,  and  a  colored  Map  of  tbb  Unitbd  Statbs,  after  Tan- 
nsr's,  together  with  about  Elbtbji  Huhdbbd  Wood  Cuts  executed  in  the 
best  style* 


LEA  AND  BLANCHARiyS  PUBIilCATlONS. 

•SfmCKLAND^S  QUEENS  OF  BNGffANI). 
A  NEW  AND  ELEGANT  EDITION 

LIVES  OF   THE   QUe'eNS   OF    EN6LANB, 

FROM  THE  NORMAN  CONQUEST; 
wit6  anecdotes  of  nmR  courts,  now  raisrr  poBtisiiED  moii  omcua. 

RBCORDS  AND  OTHER  AUTHENTIC  lX)O0Ii£NT8^  PRIVATE  AS  WSU.  AS  FUBUC 

KXW  BDITXOir,   WITH  ADDITIONS  AND  OOB  RRCTZON  8. 

BT  A&NB8   8TRI0KLAND. 

FprmlDf  a  bandfome  teries  in  cmym  ootaro,  beantiAilIy  printed  with  tam  type  oo  fioa  ptDar,  doM 
vpimioliagctnicnBHKMieloth,  aad  sold  at  a  cbaapar  nta  thanlbnner  editiooa. 

Volume  One,  of  nearly  seven  hnndred  larj^^  pages,  containing  Voluiiias 
One,  Two,  and  Three,  of  the  duodecimo  edition,  and  Volume  Two,  of  mora 
than  six  hundred  pages,  containing  Volumes  Four  and  Five  of  the  12mo., 
have  just  been  issued.  The  remainder  will  follow  rapidly,  two  volomes  in 
one,  and  the  whole  will  form  an  elegant  set  of  one  of  the  moat  popular  his* 
tories  of  the  day.  The  publishers  have  gone  to  much  expense  in  pre- 
paring this  from  the  revised  and  improved  London  edition,  to  meet  the  fre^ 
quent  inquiries  for  the  '*  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England,"  in  better  styles 
larger  type,  and  finer  paper  than  has  heretofore  been  accessible  to  raaders 
in  this  country.    Any  volume  of  this  edition  sold  separately. 

A  few  copies  still  on  hand  of  the  Duodecimo  Edition.  Ten  volanes  are 
now  ready.  Vol.  I. — Contains  Matilda  of  Flanders,  Matilda  of  Scotland, 
Adelicia  of  Louvaine,  Matilda  of  Boulogne,  and  Eleanor  of  Aquitaiiie. 
Price  50  cents,  in  fancy  paper.  Vol.  II.---Berengaria  of  Navarre,  Isabella 
of  Angouleme,  Eleanor  or  Provence,  Eleanor  of  Castile,  Marguerite  of 
France,  Isabella  of  France,  Philippa  of  Hainault,  and  Arnie  of  Bohemia. 
Price  50  cents.  Vol.  IH. — Isabella  of  Valois,  Joanna  of  Navane,  Katlm- 
rine  of  Valois,  Margaret  of  Anjou,  Elisabeth  Woodville,  and  Aim  of  War- 
wick. Price  50  cents.  Vol.  I  v.— Elizabeth  of  York,  Katharine  of  Arragon, 
Anne  Boleyn,  Jane  Seymour,  Anne  of  Cleves,  and  Katharine  Howard. 
Price  65  cents.  Vol.  V.— Katharine  Parr  and  Queen  Mary.  Price  65  cents. 
Vol.  VL—Queen  Elizabeth.,  Price  65  cents.  Vol.  VII.— *Queen  Elizabeth 
(continued),  and  Anne  of  Denmark.  Price  65  cents.  VaI.  VIH.*— Henrietta 
Maria  and  Catharine  of  Braganza.  Price  65  cents.  Vol.  IX. — Mary  of  •. 
Modena.  Price  75  cents.  Vol.  X. — Mary  of  Modena  (continued),  and 
Mary  II.    Price  75  cents. 

Any  volume  told  aeparately,  or  the  whole  to  match  in  neat  green  doth. 
JD8T  PUBLISHED 

iroziVKB  Tjair: 

OONTAUHaO 

MARY  OF  MODENA,  AND  MARY  II. 

Price  75  cents  in  fancy  paper. — ^Also,  in  extra  green  cloth. 

**Th6aa  Tolomea  have  tha  ftaeiaatlaii  of  a  vonunioa  united  to  llta  int^pity  of  hnlavy.*'— Tbun 
•  **  A  moat  Taloable  and  eutwtnaniBg  muk-^^Chronkk. 

"Thia  intareating  and  well-written  work,  in  which  the  soTere  tmth  of  historr  takea  aknoat  tha 
wildneas  uf  romance,  w^  oooatitote  a  Taluabta  addiCioa  to  oar>OKn4>kioal  litai«tiira.''->Jfonnv 

**  A  Talnattle  oontribQtion  to  historical  kaowladgtt,  to  jronnf  panona  eapaoianr^  ft  ODiitnina  a 
idan  of  aranr  kind  of  hisinrk)Bl  natter  of  inlaraat,  which  ladoatiy  and  raaaarch  ooiudoofiaot.  Wa 
have  dainaa  maoh  ontartainment  and  instmction  from  the  worlL"— iCMeaataM. 

"  Tha  exaention  of  thia  work  »  equal  to  the  coooeption.  Great  paina  hare  been  taken  to  mako 
it  both  interesting  and  valaable."— Lilemry  OaaetU. 

**  A  eharming  work— ftdl  of  interaat,  at  opoa  aeriooa  and  pk>Bring.^-Oftarfnir  QalmL    . 

*  A  moit  channing  Uographical  memoir.  We  oondode  bf  anwaeiing  onr  nnqoaUfied  mdaliia. 
that  we  know  of  no  more  valnable  oontribation  to  modara  hatonr  tlMta  thia  ninth  TniliBia  eC  Mm 
Stiickland'a  Urea  of  the  Qnaana."— Hanuv  Snid. 


LEA  AND  BLANCHARD'S  PUBLICATIONS. 

R.QSCOE'8  LIVES  OF  THE  KtN6S  OF  EITfiLAND. 

TO  MATCH  MISS  STRICKLAND'S  "QUEENS." 

TOLTJUt  OVB,  COfXtJOHTMa  TV   * 

LIFE  OP  WILUAM  THE  CONaUEROR. 

In  neat  royal  duodetimo,  extra  doth,  or  fhncy  |»aper. 
"Th«  kirtoitel  imder  wiU  And  thb  a  vork  of  paeoliar intttwt   It  dhplajri  tlirri|<|lioiit  tba 


moat  pains-ukiiifr  recearch,  ami  a  ityle  of  narratire  which  hat  all  the  lucklitj  and  rtrenicth  of 
Gibbon.  It  ii  a  work  with  which,  ■heddioff  lOch  a  Ucltt  ai  wa  ara  Juatiflad  in  aajriac  it  will  do 
Vpon  En^iah  hJatorj,  eraiy  library  oufht  to  be  proTidefL''~StoHiay  Timm. 


MEMOIRS  OF  THE  LOVES  OF  THE  POETS.       . 
Biographical  SketelMi  o£  Womem  eele^ralad  Ui  Aacient  and 
Modern  Poetry, 

BT  MRS.  JAMIESON. 
fB  0B«  royal  dttodedmo  Tolnma,  price  79  eente. 


FREDERICK  THE  GREAT.  HIS  COURT  AND  TIMES. 

EDITED,  WITH  AN  INTRODUCTION,  BY  THOMAS  CAMP- 

BELL,  ESQ.,  AUTHOR  OF  THE  **Pi£ASUR£S  OF  HOPE." 

Second  Seriesi  in  two  duodecimo  Tolumes,  extra  cloth. 


HISTORY  OF  CONGRESS, 

EXHIBITING  A  CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  SENATE  AND  THE 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  FROM  1789  TO  I7«l^  EMBRACING  THE  FIRST 

TERM  Of  THE  ABMLNmRATION  OF  GENERAL  WASHINGION. 

In  one  large  octavo  volume  of  over  700  pages,  price  only  $1.50. 


Mooas's  inaiiAirD-irow  oomfziBTB. 

THE  HISTORY  OP  IRELAND, 

nunc  TUB  bariabt  kings  op  that  realbc  down  to  m  latest  cHora. 

In  two  octavo  volumes,  extra  cloth. 

Mr.  Moore  hm  at  lanftth  eomplatad  bk  HMavy  of  InrlaadoontaiBiiic  tha  moat  trooMed  and  inter- 
aaliBf  parioda  through  which  it  haijpaned.  Thooe  who  have  poaiewed  themelTea  of  the  woifc  aa 
te  aa  tha  Graa^fiipadilian  asaia«  Soatlaad  ia  1ACS»  eaa  piooan  tha  aaoond  volun  aepaiata. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  WAR  IN  FRANCE  AND  BELGip  IN  1815, 

OONTAININO  MINTTTE  DETAILS  OF  THE  BATTLES  07  QUATRE-BRAS,  LIGNY,  WAVRB 
AND  WATERLOa 

BT  OAPTAIir  W.  8XBORNB. 

In  one  octavo  volume,  with  Maps  and  Plans  of  Battles,  ^c,  vis.t 

I.  Fart  of  Bel«iun.  iodioatina  tha  diatribatfoa  of  tha  armiea  on  oommeodmr  hoatilitiai.  2L  Field 
ofQaati«.Braa,atTo'eioofc.Rll.  31  Field  of  Qoatre-Bras.  at  7  o^cloek.  P.^  i-FWdoTUfny. 
Saqi«iterpMt2a*eloek,i>.M.  A.  Field  of  Liny,  at  half  paatS  o'clock.  P.M.  «.  Field  of  Wiu^ 
loo.  at  a  qoaiter  peat  11  o'clock,  A.  M.  7.  Field  of  Waterloo,  at  a  quarter  before  8  o'clock,  P.  M. 
a  Field  or  Waterloo,  at  6  minatee  paet  S  o'clock,  P.  M.  B.  Field  of  WaTre,  at  4  o'clock.  P.  M.,  18th 
Jane,  la  Field  of  Wavre,  at  4  o'clock,  A.  M.,  I9ih  Jnaa.  IL  Part  of  Franoa,  oa  which  ia  abowa 
the  advanoa  of  tlia  Allied  Amiw  iato  tha  Kingdom. 

■■»pg>»i  BOOK  OF  BfffflTtTy^  ^*"'*^O^Tir  HX8VOHV* 

BY  J.  C.  L  GIESELEB,  PROFESSOR  OF  THE0T.00Y  IN  GOTTINGEN.    TRANSLATED 

FROM  THE  THIRD  GERMAN  EDITION,  BT  F.  CUNNINGHAM. 

Jja  three  Qotafo  Tolomea,  ooBtahnoc  owr  UOO  laifa  pafaai 

BXtllKlllf T8  OF  UiriVBHVjkX.  HX8VOHV, 

ON  A  HEW  AND  SYaTEMATIC  PLAN.  FROM  THE  BARUE8T  •HMBS  TO  THE  TREATY 

OF  VIENNA,  TO  WHICH  IS  ADHED  A  SOMMARY  Of  THE  LBAD1M9 

EVENTS  SINCE  THAT  PBRIOa 

BT   H.   WHXTB,  B.A. 

•  ISTH   4MSBI0AV    B9ITIOH.  WITH    ADSITIOSI 
BT  JOHir  8.  HART,   A.M. 

In  one  large  royal  12mo.  volume,  neat  extra  clotb. 


LEA  AND  BLANCHARD'8  PUBLICAtlONS. 

GRAB  ASTERS  COLPyrAL  HISTORY, 
HISTORY  OF  JHE  UltlTED  STATES. 

FROM  THE  PLANTATION  OF  THE  BRITISH  COLONIES 

TILL  THEIR  ASSUMPTION  OF  INDBPSNDfiNC& 

SBOOIVD  AMBBIOAir  BDTTIOK, 

BNLARGBD    AltD    AMSNDSD, 

WITH  A  MEMOIR  BY  PRESIDENT  aUtNCY. 
nr  V0O  JjMImM  ot^Aro  TOLtnRS,  vatnk  cloth, 

WfTB   A   PORTRAIT. 

This  work  haTing  aflsumed  the  position  of  a  staadard  history  of  this 
ooantry,  the  publishers  have  been  inauced  to  issue  an  edition  in  smaller  size 
and  at  a  leas  cost,  that  its  eircalation  mav  be  commensumte  with  its  merits. 
It  is  DOW  coTisidered  asr  the  most  impaitial  and  trustworthy  history  that  has 
yet  appeared. 

A  few  eepieir  of  the  edition  in  four  Tohnties,  an  extra  fine  thiek  paper, 
price  eight  aollara,  may  still  be  had  by  gentlemen  desirous  of  procuring  a 
beautiful  work  for  their  libraries. 

*  It  iaoiiirMwIIf  known  to  Uteniy  mm  ■•;  in  Ha  mlgliill  ftntn^ooe  of  tha  Mrtiart  hirtories  oT 
this  ooantry,  aiid  oeitainlj  one  of  the  bMt  erer  written  67  a  fonigner.  It  hn  been  conitantlj  nad 
oopionsly  i»ed  I9  •▼•'7  <"w  who  has,  iince  its  eppenrnioe,  nndeitnken  the  hiitonr  of  thie  eodntiy. 
In  the  nonm  01  the  memoir  jweflzed  to  it,  it  le  ▼indicated  from  the  upenkma  OMt  on  it  bf  lur. 
Bancroft,  who,  nerertbelen,  hae  derived  from  it  ■  vaat  amount  of  tlie  information  and  dooomentair 
mateiial  of  hie  own  amhitione,  able  and  ezUnded  woric.  It  la  larand  in  two  mbuom^  uA  obbboI 
fail  to  find  iti  wflf  to  every  library  of  aojr  ^r^oaiona.— AUe  York  Comritr  ami  Jftna^rw. 


COOPER'S  NAVAL  HISTORY. 


HISTORY  OF  M  NAVY  OF  THE  DMTEO  STATES  OF  AMERICA, 

BY  J.  FENIMORB  COOPER. 

THIKD  SDinON,   WITH  COKMCTIOIW  A«D  ADDIT10H8. 

Complete,  two  Tolnmei  hi  one,  neat  extra  doth. 

With  a  Portrait  of  the  Author,  Two  Mape,  and  portraits  of  Paol  Joim,  BAXSaanei^ 

Dale,  PasBLs,  DnCATva,  Poana,  FsaRt,  aim  McDomooob. 


WRAXALL'S  HISTORICAL  MEMOIRS. 


HISTORICAL  MEMOIRS  OF  MY  OWN  TIMES, 

BY  SIB  N,  W.  WBAXALL. 

OVB   VIAT    TOLVHS,    BZTKA    CLOTH. 
nntil  after  hii  death. 


WRAXALL'S  POSTHUMOUS  MEMOIRS. 


POSTHUMOUS  MEMOIRS  OF  HIS  OWN  TIMES, 

BY  SIR  N.  W.  WRAXALL. 

nr  OKE  TOLiyMt,  BXTBA  CL0¥«. 

Thia  woffc  oontafaii  nnch  aeoiet  and  amndng  aneedoU  of  the  pcMninant  penontgw  of  Ihn  diVt 
which  nnderad  toe  poathomtfoe  pnbliontlott  neoeaairy. 


LEA  AND  BLANCHARD^S  ?UBUCATION& 

WALPITLE'}  UTIER-8  AND  MEMOIRS. 

THE  LETTEJIS  QPHORACE  WALPOLE,  EARL  OF  ORPORD. 

'  CONTAINING.  XEARLT  TBSIS  HUNSR^D  LETTERS. 

NOW-  nan*  pOBLssiffiD  took  the  qriginjoa  akd  rosmma  m  vmsxnr 

BUPIEO  SB81B8  FBOM  1736  TO  1797. 

in  four  lRrg«  oetsTO  Tolumes,  with  a  portmit  of  the  Antbor. 


SBPPBESSEP  LETTERS, 

THE  LETTERS  OF  HORACE  WALPOLE,  EARL  OF  ORFORD< 

TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN,  FROM  1760  TO  1785. 

HOW  7XB8T  PUBLISHED  FROM  TBB  OBXaiVAL  MS8. 

In  two  octavo  volaauAi,  to  match  the  above. 


WALPOLE'S  SEORBE  THE  TRIRD. 

MEMOIRS  OF  THE  REIGN  OF  KING  GEORGE  THE  THIRD, 

BY  HORACE  WALPOLE. 

VOW  FIB8T  riXBLISRBD  r^o'x  THB  OBXOIVAL  M88. 

RDITED,   WIXB  NOTES, 

BY  SIR  DENIS  LE  MARCHANT. 

Hmm  Memoini  oonpriae  the  fint  tweir*  yawa  of  the  nign  ot  Geatft  III. ;  and  reqommeiid 
tlMUiMlTW  npedaUy  to  the  reader  in  this  ooaatry,  aa  containing  an  aoooont  of  the  earl/  trooUea 
wilk America.   TliqrformaBeqtteitotfaa**lfaiiMiraof Geo«eUia8eoond,"bj tiMaameauthoc. 


N^^S^i^^kiM^^^M^^^W^P^^/^W^^SA 


BROWKIWS'S  HUSBENOTS, 

HISTORY  OP  THE  HUGUENOTS— A  NEW  EDITION, 

CONTINUED    TO    THE    PRESENT    TIBS. 

BY  W,  S.  BROWNING. 
In  one  large  octavo  volnme,  extra  doth. 
■  One  of  thfl  uMt  inlmaMinf  and  fBiaiUiODntribiitioM«»nod«n  fe 


"  Not  the  lea«t  intenatlns  portioD  of  the  work  haa  lafereaoe  to  the  Ttotenoe  and  peraacotioiii 
ori81&**-n8M«. 


INSERSOLL'S  LATE  WAR. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  SECOND  WAR  BETWEEN 

THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  AND  GREAT 

BRITAIN,  DECLARED  BY  ACT  OF  CONGRESS, 

JUNE  18,  1812.  AND  CONCLUDED  BY 

PEACE.  FEBRUARY  15.  1815. 

BY  OHARXiBS  J,  XlTOBRSOXiX.. 

One  voleme  octavo  of  516  pages,  embracing  the  events  of  1812 — 18X3. 

Beautifully  printed,  ana  done  up  in  neat  extra  cloth. 


RUSH'S  COUBT  OF  LONDON. 

UIHORAND&  0?  1  SESISENCE  AT  THE  COUKT  OF  LONDON. 

005(PR1SIN0  INCIDENTS  OFFICIAL  AND  PERSONAL,  FROM  1819  TO  1335; 

niCT.inMJu»  sseoBUTioiia  oa  ras  oaraoii  ancsnon.  akd  otrkb  virannjp)  bbatioiis 

BiTwmr  nM  imme  evATxa  a¥»  omaAT  nirua. 

BY  BlOHJkBD  BirSB, 

Smf  EEtnofdlnary  Ml  Miniaier  PlnupiM^iMKf  fmi  tho  United  Sialii^fton  1817  to  1891 
In  one  laive  and  beaatUiil  octavo  volume,  extca  cbtb. 


LEA  AND  BLANCHARD'S  PUBLICATIONS. 

MIEBUHR^S    ROME. 

VHB  BXSTOHV  OT  AO^B. 

BYB.  G.  NIEBUHR. 
OOMPLBTB  ZH  TWO  LAROB  OOTATO  TOLnMBS. 

Done  op  in  extra  eloth ;  or  flT«  paru,  paper,  priee  $1.00  each. 
The  iMt  tlirae  parts  of  thto  vttloaMe  book  have  MTOT  beim  bean  paMMMd  in  tM 

iRir  only  lately  been  prioted  in  Germanj,  and  tnoslated  in  Enifland.  Tha  two  last  of  thcaa  ooo»- 
prae  ProfeMor  Niabuhi'i  Lectnras  on  the  latter  part  of  Roman  HiaCory,  lo  Untg  loat  to  the  world. 

"Itii  an  nnexpected  swprieeand  pleaiairttotheadmirBrterNiebahTwthat  ia.toaneamertrta- 
denta  of  aoctent  hictoiy— to  recover,  u  from  the  grave,  the  lectori  before  us."— Adectic  Rmtm. 

"  The  worid  has  now  hi  Niebnhr  an  imperiahable  modeL'^&iiNAMfvk  Jbewn,  Jul  1644. 


**  Here  we  cloce  oar  remarks  upon  this  memorable  work,  a  work  which,  of  all  that  hare  appeared 
hi  oar  B«e.  is  the  beift  fitted  to  exoite  men  uf  leatninf  to  mtollectual  aoiivi^ :  fkom  which  the  moat 
aeoompUshed  scbolnr  may  gather  fresh  stores  of  knowledge,  to  which  the  moat  etperienoed  politi- 
dan  may  Ksort  ^  theoretical  and  practical  iastraotion,  and  which  no  person  can  read  aa  it  onht 
to  be  read,  withoat  feeling  the  better  and  more  generoos  sentimenui  of  his  common  human  nature 
enlitened  and  strengthened.*^— £itii6nrpl  Xevkw. 

**  It  is  since  I  saw  yon  that  T  hare  been  deroorinf  with  the  most  hitense  adnunlion  the  tUrd 
Tolame  of  Niebuhr.  The  claamess  and  oomprBhenstreness  of  aU  hit  mihtaiy  dilniis  is  a  new 
feature  in  that  wtmderlU  mind,  and  how  inimitably  beaotifal  fe  that  brief  acooont  oTTenL'^a'. 
JrnoU  (Lift,  toL  ii.) 


PROFESSOR  RANKE'S  HISTORICAL  WORKS. 

BtSVOBT  OF'THB  70PB8, 

THEIR  CHURCH  AND  STATE,  IN  TH£  SirTEENTH  AND  SEV£NT££NTH  CENTCSISS. 
BY  Zi£OPOX.D  BAirXB. 

TBAiraLATID  PBOM  TBI  LAST  EOmOX  Of  TBI  USaMAir,  BT  W4I.TSK  K.  KKLLT.  BMl..  B.  A. 

In  two  parte,  paper,  at  |1.00  each,  or  one  large  volume,  extra  cloth. 

*A  book  extraordinary  for  Ha  iearotaf  and  impartiality,  and  for  ita  jnat  and  liberal  nawa  of  tha 
times  it  describes.  The  best  oompiiment  Uiat  can  be  paid  to  llr.  Ranke,  is,  that  each  side  has 
aeeased  him  uf  partiality  to  lis  opponent:  the  German  ProteslaiiU  complaining  that  his  work  is 
wntten  in  too  Cath<>lie  a  spirit  ;-4he  Catholics  Uecbiriog,  that  generaUy  impartial  as  he  is,  it  is 
elear  to  perceire  the  Protestant  tendency  of  the  history."— Xoadbn  Tvast. 


IN  TUB  SIXTEGNl'H  CENTURY  AND  BEGINNING  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH, 
BY  PR0FB860E  Z.EOPOZ.D    EANXE. 

TaAJTBLATKO  raOM  TUX  LAST  KOmoK  OP  THE  OOMAK,  BY  WALTKB  K.  KKU.T.  BMi 

Coinpleie  in  one  part,  paper,  prioa  75  cents. 

Thfai  worii  waa  pabliahad  bgrtha  anthor  in  ooonexion  with  the  "  Histoiy  of  ttie  Popee."  note 

the  name  of  "  Sovereigns  and  NatiooB  of  Sonthem  Europe,  in  the  Sizteentb  and  Seventeenth  Cea- 

turiee.'*   It  quy  be  used  sepaiaiely,  or  bonud  up  with  that  worlc,  for  which  purpoee  two  titles  will 

be  found  htik  . 

RZ8TORV  OF  TBB  lUIFOItMATZOZr  XXT  OBHBCAinr, 

BY  PROFESSOR  LEOPOLD  RANKE. 
PARTS  FIRST,  SECOND  AXTD   THIRD  NOW  READY. 

TBAXeiATBD  nOM  THK  BBCOIID  KDITIOX.  BY  BABAH  ADBTIll. 

tb  t*  emnirUied  ia  Five  partt,  each  part  eoHtatmntf  mm  volume  of  the  Lotidgn  edUten, 
Few  modem  writets  possess  such  qnaUAcations  for  dotox  jnstioe  to  so  great  a  subject  as  Leo- 
pflHd  Aanke.— Indefintigable  in  exortiomi,  he  revels  in  the  toil  of  ezaminmg  archives  and  sbite 
papers:  honest  in  pnrpoee,  he  shapes  his  theories  from  evidence;  not  hke  B'Anbiene,  wh<«e 
rmmanoe  of  the  Reformation  selecu  evideaca  tu  support  preconoeivad  theuiy.  Raniie  never  folate 
the  statesman  in  tha  theohtgiiini  or  the  historian  in  the  partisan."— ^Uibmoam. 

miovoHAK  on  inas  rBznroH  &avox:.xmo»r. 

One  volume  12mo.,  paper,  price  SO  cents. 

STUDIES  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  WOMAN. 

FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  MADAME  NECKER  DE  SADSSUJIK. 
In  one  neat  l2mo.  volume,  fancy  pap^.    Prioe  70  centa. 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  MOTHERS;  OR.  CIVILIZATION  OF 
MANKIND  BY  WOMEN. 

FROM  THE  FRBWCH  OF  L  AIMB  MARTIN. 
In  one  lSm&  vntume,  paper,  price  ns  oenta;  or  fa  asini  oMIl 


LEA  AND  BLANCHARI>*S  PUBLICATIONS. 

SMALL  BOOKS  ON  GREAT  SUBJECTS. 

A  08RZS8  OF  IRTOaKS 

WBICR  DBSIRVI  THE  AlTraJTION  OP  THE  POBUC,  PROM  THB  VAHIETT  AND 
mf ORTANCE  OF  TH£IR  SUBJECTS,  AND  THS  CONCISENESS  AND 
STRENGTU  WITH  WHICH  THEY  ARE  WRITTEN. 
Thar  imn  a  AMI  lamo.  wiw%  ia  p«pw,or  itraiiKlr  doM  ly  ia  tkcM  neat  w^ 

TBBBB  ABB  ALBBABT  PUBLISaSB, 
V6. 1— THILOSOPRICAt  THEORIES  AND  VHTLOSOPHICAL  EXPERIENCS. 

2.-0N  THE  CONNEXION  BETWEEN  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  INTELLECTUAL  SCIENCR. 
8.-0N  MAN'S  POWER  OVER  HIMSELF.  TO  PREVENT  OR  CONTROL  INSANITY. 
4.— AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  PRACTICAL  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY,  WITH  REFCRp 

ENCES  TO  THE  WORKS  OF  DAVY,  BRANDS,  UEBIG,  &o. 
B.-A  BRIEF  VIEW  OF  GREEK  PHILOSOPHY  UP  TO  THE  ACE  OP  X*ER1CLES. 
6^-GR££K  PHILOSOPHY  FROM  THE  AGE  OP  SOCRATES  TO  THE  COMING  OP 

CHRIST. 
7.-CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINE  AND  PRACTICE  IN  THE  SECOND  CENTURY. 
8.-AN  EXPOSITION  OF  VULGAR  AND  COMMON  ERRORS,  ADAPTED  TO  THE  YEAR 

OP  GRACE  MDCCCXLV. 
fiL-^AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  VEGETABLE  PHYSIOLOGY,  WITH  RBPERENCSS  TO 

THE  WORKS  OF  DE  CAND0I:LB,  liNDLEY,  Ab. 
10.~ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  OP  CRtMINAL  LAW. 
11.— CHRISTIAN  SECTS  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 
U.— THE  GENERAL  PRINGIFLES  OP  GRAMMAR. 
**  We  an  i^  to  find  that  Messn.  Lea  &  Blanchard  are  reprinting,  for  a  quarter  of  their  orifftnat 
priee,  thia  admirable  seriei  of  little  buoki,  which  haTe  Joatly  atcractad  ao  much  attention  in  Great 
Britain."— GraAon't  ACd^utne. 

"The  writera  of  theaa  tliooghtftal  traatiaea  are  not  labooran  for  hire :  thef  aie  men  who  hare 
abMd  apart  fiom  Uie  thvoog,  and  maited  the  moreawnta  of  the  orawd.the  (endeaciea  of  aoeie^, 
ita  evils  and  ita  enoca,  aadi  madilafinf  opoit  thean,  have  giTan  their  thooghta  to  the  tboafhtfuL"^ 
LomtemCntk. 

■*AaatieaorUttletol«moa,whoaeworthianotatalItobeeatlnatedb]rtheirdxeorprioe.  Thay 
are  written  in  Etaglmxl  bf  acholara  of  emiaeat  abOiif  ,  whoee  deaiga  fc  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
p«bUc  to  Tarioua  bnpoitant  topica,  in  a  novel  and  aooaaaible  nuide  of  pnWtnation.*^— W.  7.  Morwu^ 
iVem. 


MACKINTOSH'S  DISSERTATION  ON  THE  PROGRESS 
OF  ETHICAL  PHILOSOPHY, 

WITH  A  rmSFACK  BY 

THE  REV.  WILLIAM  WHEWELL,  M.  A. 
In  one  neat  8vo.  vol.,  extra  cloth. 

OVERLAND  JOURNEY  ROUND  THE  WORLD, 

DURING  THE  TEARS  1841  AND  1842, 
BY   SIR   GEORGE   SIMPSON, 

GOTERKOR-IN-CHIEP  OP  THE  flDDSON^  BAT  COMPANY*S  TERRITORIIBS. 

In  one  very  neat  crown  octavo  Tolame,  rich  extra  crimson  doth,  or  m  two 
parta,  paper,  price  75  cents  each. 
"A  siore  Tahiable  or  iastmctive  work,  or  one  moie  Itall  of  parflma  adfestvre  and  hanio  wtar. 
priw,  we  haw  neter  met  wiUju^-Ntotoi  Arfi. 

"ItabwmdiwfchdalaMeofthedeepeatirteaaat^iu anthacharaaftfaBwgitiiywMaaea, 

aa  of  Taloable  Inlbrsiataao.'*— Ai«iMicr. 


2JSA  AND  BiUk»OBiLRSy&  PUBUCATIONei 

milB  STATEft  EXfL|fliN&  EXPEDITieii. 

TSB  VAtLnMriYtL  OF  IKE 

UNITED  STATES  EXPLORING  EXPEDITION, 

DURING  THB  YEAB8  1838.  *9,  *40,  O,  AND  *«. 
BT   CHARIiKS    WILKB8,    B  8  d*,   IT.8.V. 

OOK«Alf1IKB  0P  TR»  ■mMTIOII.  BTC. 

PB^OB  TWSVTT-riTB  I)OXLAB8» 

A  New  EditioB,  io  Pivo  BImImmi  Oeiavo  VolnsM,  M«t  Extra  9Mli.  pftrtieuhHlyiloM 

up  witlt  refrreoee  to  aiiAngth  and  continued  um:  containing  Twkjitt-Siz  Bini« 

DEtB  pA«n  of  Letter-prew.    Illustrated  with  Mapn.  and  aboat  thnus 

Htjiroaan  Splbudiii  Enmmknnw  w  Wood. 
PBZOB  OHX.T  TWO  SQZiLABS  A  ▼OZ.tTWS. 

ThoQili  offered  at  •  price  m  low,  this  m  the  complete  work,  conteinina  ell  tha  letter-pnss  of  the 
edition  printed  ftir  Concress.  with  some  lmpnrr«n«nta  soQcested  m  the  coone  of  pasmir  the  wait 
neln  thvooefa  the  prese.  All  of  the  wioi-ent  illiiatratioas  m  retaioed.  and  neailjr  ail  the  mpa ; 
the  larn  steel  platea  of  the  quarto  edition  beinir  omitted,  and  neat  wood-cute  subeMnted  lor  foity- 
eeven  neel  vifcnetlea.  Jt  is  printed  on  floo  paper,  with  laifa  type,  bound  in  rery  neat  extra  clolh, 
and  forms  «  beentiAd  wuric,  with  its  very  Boneroos  and  appropriate  embelhshmeBts. 

The  attention  of  peranns  formior  libraries  is  especfany  directed  to  this  work,  es  pieeentlHe  tlie 
Dorel  and  roluable  matter  accumnlated  by  the  Expedition  in  a  cheap,  eoBfenlent,  and  readable  Jbnn. 

SCHOOL  and  other  PUBLIC  UBRARIO  ehoold  not  be  withoat  it.  w  enbodying  the  rmaiU  of 
the  Fint  ScientiiSo  Expedition  oommissioosd  by  our  Korenment  to  explore  foreign  rafioML 

"We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  isdestinsd  to  stand  among  the  most  endnring  nonn- 
meats  of  OUT  national  literature.  Its  oontribuUuns  not  only  to  erery  department  of  adsooe.  bat 
•very  department  of  hiatory,  en  immense ;  and  there  is  not  an  intelligent  man  in  the  eonraramtf— 
no  metter  what  may  be  hts  taste,  or  his  ooeunelioB,  hnl  will  tad  snmethiBg  hew  to  eelightan,  to 
greti^,  and  to  pvaOt  him."— iUbenv  JieJipioiw  Jbedoler. 

ANOTHER  EDITION. 
PRICE  TWENTY-FIVE  DOLLARS. 

IN  FIVE  MAeNIFICENT  IMPERIAL  OCTAVO  VOLUMESs 

WITH  Air  ATLAS  OF  LABOB  AMD  EZTBirBBD  MAPa 
BKAiniFULLr  DONE  UP  IN  EXTRA  CLOTH. 
Tbif  truly  great  and  National  Work  ia  ieaued  in  a  atvle  of  eupertor  mnfnlfieenet 
and  beaity.  eontsinlng  Bivly^four  large  and  flaMied  Line  Engravinge,  embraeing 
■eenerv,  Portraits,  ManQera^  GiiatonM,  *&,  Ac  Forty-aeven  ejcquiaite  Bteel  Vignetiea, 
worked  among  tb<^  letter-preee ;  about  Two  Hundred  and  Fifty  finely-executed  Wood- 
cut  Illuetrathma,  Fburteen  large  mmI  aoMli  Maiai  and  Cliarta*  ajid  nearly  TweBty*aiK 
Bundnd  pages  of  Letter-preee. 


ALSO.  A  FEW  COPIES  STILL  ON  HAND. 

THE  EDIflON  PBINTBD  FOR  CONGRESS, 

ZV  FIVE  V0L9MS8,  A3tO  AX  ATLAS. 

LABOE  OCPEKUL  QOABTOy  STBONO  EZT&A  CLOTH. 

PBZOB   8IZTY   BOLLAB8. 


JUST  ISSUED 

THE  ETRN06RAPHY  AND  PHILo'lftQY  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  EXPLORIKftEXPEDITIOM, 

DNDKB  THE  OOtaUND  OF  CHAKIXS  WILKES,  ESQ^  V.  9.  NATT. 
VT  BOBATIO  BAIiB, 

pinioLooivr  to  tkb  txmnvcM, 
Inonalaifetnipeifalootavo^nmeoraeeTlyeeTen  hundred jMgee.   WUh  two  KajM,  urtBted  la 
in«tahaieCoBgi««eeopleaofthe''Niiiintf?e.*'  -"^i-*- 

Priee  Ttn  noLLAii,  in  beautlfUl  extra  cloth,  done  up  with  great  atrengtb. 

%*Thii  m  (he  only  edition  printed,  and  but  ftw  are  oObred  for  aale. 

The  temeindor  of  the  aeientiitowoike  of  the  Bcpeditioneje  in  estate  of  rapid  pniKM.   The 
yolimmCdnie,  by i.DiI)eBa»£fe«,wilb  BBiMaa  ef  netee»e«l  be  ahartlyieedy.  to 
lowM  Of  the  otheia. 


LEA  AMD  BLANCHARD'8  PUBUGATIONSl 


DON  QUIXOTEHLLMSTRATED  EDITION. 

NOW  READY. 


DON  QUIXOTE  D£  LA  lANCHA. 

tiAHBLAtCD  nan  fHS  ViJOUl  CT 

MIGUEL  DE  CERVANTES  SAAYEDRA. 

BY  OBARZiSS  XABVZ8,  E8^. 

CjLREFULLT  KEVISXD  AND  CORRECTED.  WITH  A  MEMOIR  OF  THE  AVTiUOL  AlH)  A 
NOTICE  OF  HIS  WORKS. 

WITH  irVMEROUS  ILLUSTRATIONS, 

BY  TONY  JOHANNOT. 
In  two  beftttUAiJIy  printed  volumes,  crown  ocUvo,  rich  ezUa  criitiion  doth. 


Wmm 


The  pwhUAew  ere  happy  in  pnwwiHnf  to  the  edairan  of  Don  Qoizote  en  edIttoB  of  UmI  woifc 
IneoeMdegfee^irortliyofttsrepatetkmendpopdleritf.  The  wani  of  eodh  none hee long  been  Mt 
inthiieonntiyfeiMl  in  preeenttef  this,  thef  hjive  oo^  to  expiwe  their  hope  thet  It  meymeet  the 
naoMnxii  demendr end  inqoMes.  The  tmdetion  ie  that  bf  Jarrie,  wUch  iee^nowledged  enpo- 
riorfaibothfbroeaiMlildeUtjrtoenothere.  IthaefaieotoolbwiaeUneiebeenBlighUrBlteradtoedapk 
it  better  to  ntodem  reedeia,  or  eofawonaUy  to  enit  it  toihe  InimileWe  deejgne  of  Teny  Johannot 
Theetf  latter  are  admitted  to  be  the  only  saoceMihl  pictorial  exponenta  of  the  wit  end  hnmor  ot 
Cerrentee,  end  a  choice  idectiott  of  them  here  been  engraved  in  the  beat  manner.  A  oopiooe 
maBMir  of  the  author  and  hia  works  has  been  added  by  the  editor.  The  volnaNe  art  prtnted  in 
Un«e  deer  type,  on  ihw  fiaper,  and  handtomely  bottnd,  and  the  wholt  it  confidently  oflhred  m 
worthy  the  epprobetion  of  eU  nnieie  of  thie  impevMmUe  iWMMei 


LEA  AND  BLANGHARD'S  PUBLICATIOK8. 

PICCIOtA. 

XI.I.tX3TBATED  EDITION. 

PICCiOLA,  THE  PRISONER  OF  FENESTRELLA; 

OR,  CAPTIVITY  CAPTIVE. 
BT  X.  B.  ■AIIITINB. 

A    KBW    BDITIOV,  WITH    JLLUSTJl  ATIOKS. 
In  one  elegant  duodecimo  volume,  large  type,  and  fine  paper;  price  in  ftncycoTan 

flO  oentst  or  in  benatiful  eitra  crioiaon  cloth. 
J*  Ptihape  tbe  most  beautiful  and  touching  work  of  fiction  erer  written,  with  the  eroeption  of 

*'The  nme  pnbliBhen  have  thown  their  patriotism,  oommon  seme,  and  good  taate  bf  pottiag 
ibrth  their  fbunh  edition  of  thii  work,  with  a  Mt  of  very  beaoUAil  engraved  emhelliihmentt  There 
neter  waa  a  bode  whidi  better  deserved  the  compliment.    It  it  one  of  greatly  leperior  merit  to 


Paul  and  Viniuia,  and  we  bebeve  it  iedeetined  to  surpaae  that  pc^ular  work  of  St  Pierre  fai  popn. 

*-- '—    It  it  better  soited  to  the  advanced  ideas  of  the  present  ace.  and  poneaees  peculiar  i * 

.       _j  in  which  Paul  and  Viigiaja  is  deficient.    St.  Pierre's  worlc  derived  its  popularttv  fro 
bold  attank  on  feodal  pndndioes ;  Saintine'fe  strikee  deeper,  and  assails  the  seorst  iafideuty  which 


B  in  which  Paul  and  Viiginja  is  deficient.    St.  Pierre's  work  derived  its  popularttv  frpm  its 

ttack  on  feodal  prcdndioes;  Saintine'fe  strikee  deeper,  and  assails  the  sewst  iafideil^  which 

li  the  bane  of  modem  society,  in  its  stronghold.    A  thousand  editkms  of  PioaUla  will  not  be  too 
many  for  its  menu'*— Xodys  Boqit 

*  TUs  ii  a  little  gam  of  ita  kind-«  beaatiftd  ooooeit,  beantifollv  nnfcdded  and  applied.  The  itjie 
and  plot  of  this  truly  charming  story  reqnirs  no  criticism ;  we  wiU  only  expreaa  the  wiah  that  thoee 
wfeo  rely  on  wcvka  of  fiction  iur  their  inteUectoal  fiiod,  maj  always  nod  those  aa  pure  in  laognaga 
and  beautiful  in  moral  as  Piociola.''— iVets  York  Ktamn. 

*  The  praaent  editton  is  got  up  in  beautiful  atyle,  with  illnstrations,  and  refieets  eradlt  upon  the 
mdriiahenL  We  rsoonmend  to  those  of  our  readeia  who  were  not  fortonate  enough  to  meet  with 
Fkxaola  sooie  yean  ago,  when  it  was  first  translated,  and  fur  a  seeaon  all  ttie  rage,  lo  lose  no  time 
in  qroeuring  it  now— aod  to  those  who  read  it  then,  but  do  not  possess  a  oopf  i  to  embraoa  the  op. 
poriunity  of  supplying  themselves  fhun  the  present  very  ezoeUeitf  editk»."-"-jfcrMrffny  JSWmv  -PmL 

*«  A  new  editkai  of  thia  eaquisite  atoiy  baa  recently  been  tssoed  by  Meave.  Lea  k,  Oanchard, 


if  this  eaquisite  atoiy  baa  recently  been  tssned  by  Meesri.  Lea  k,  Btanahard, 

_„  — stilted  in  the  most  elegant  manner.    We  understaad  that  the  wnrii  was  oooh 

pletely  out  of  print,  and  a  new  edition  wilfthen  be  welcomed.    It  oontaius  a  delightful  letter  from 
the  aottuir,  givmaa  painful  insight  hito  the  penonal  history  of  the  characters  wiio  figure  in  the 

**  The  most  cftanwing  work  we  have  read  ftir  many  a  day.*'— JUdsMmd  Aigirincr. 


LOVER'S  RORY  O'MORE. 

AOHV  O'KOHB-Jk  KATZOlTAXi  AOMtJklTOB, 

BT  SAMUEL  LOVER. 
A  new  and  cheap  edition,  with  lUoatrataona  by  the  Author.   Price  only  2S  oenta.   . 
Alao,  a  beautiAil  edition  in  royal  ]3mo.,  prioe  £0  cents,  to  matdi  the  following. 
**A  truly  Irish,  national,  and  chazaoteriatio  atoty."— Xo»u2oii  literary  Gosette. 
*  Mr.  Lover  has  here  produced  his  best  work  of  fiction,  which  will  survive  when  half  the  Iririi 
sketches  with  wiaich  the  literary  world  teems  ara  forgotten.    The  inta«st  we  take  in  the  varied 
adventures  of  Rorr  is  never  once  sufiered  to  abate.    We  welooaie  him  with  lilgh  delight^  and 
part  iiom  him  with  ragreu"— xonrfsn  Sm. 


LOVER'S  IRISH  STORIES, 

ZiBOBirBS  AXTB  8T0BZB8  OF  ZBBZiAirB, 

BY  SAMUEL  LOVER. 

In  one  very  neat  12ma  volume,  fine  paper,  extra  doth  or  fancy  paper, 

With  lUostntkmi  V  tbe  Author. 


.MAM^WWM 


LOVER'S  SONGS  AND  BALLADS, 

INCLUDING  THOSE   OF  THE  "IRISH  EVENINGS." 
In  one  neat  Umo.  volume,  price  2S  cents. 


.asToir, 

OR  THE  MEMOIRS  OF  A  STATESMAN  AND  SOLDIER. 

BY  THE  REV.  GEORGE  CROLY, 
Author  of  **  Salathiel,"  **  Angel  of  the  World,"  die. 
In  one  octavo  Tolame,  paper,  priea  fifty  cents. 
«A  work  of  high  dmxacter  and  abMiWng  kil8V^"-Mi»  Ofmas  Am. 


LEA  AKD  BLANCHAAD'S  PUBLICATIONS. 


BIOGRAPHY  AND  POETICAL  BEHAINS 

OF  THE  LATJl 

KJkAOAHST   tfXX.X.BH  BAVXSSOXT. 
BT    WASHINGTON    IRVING. 

A  NEW  SDmON,  fi£VlSBD. 


POETipAL  REMAINS 

or  THB  LATS 

XiVOHXVXJk  MAHZA  SAVIBSOIT. 

oollbcteo  and  areanocd  by  h£r  mother,  with  a  biogaaphy  by 
1088  sedowigb: 

X  VSW  XDITIOir,  XKTItBD 
SELECTIONS  FROM  THB 

WRITINGS  OP  MRa 'MARGARET  M.  DAVIDSON, 

THE  MOmn  Of  LVCBBIU  AXD  MABaAUT. 

WITH  A  PREFACE  BY  MISS  SEDGWICK. 
TlM  ■bore  dm*  woita  tn  done  vp  to  natch  in  ansat  doodeeimo  tana,  tuBf  p^mt,  pifea  M^ 
Mots  eaeh ;  or  in  nXn  doth. 


^^^AA^<V»»>^*»<^WW»»^MM^W^WWV^^W^WI 


THE  LANGUA6E  OF  FLOWERS, 

WITH  ILLUSTRATIVE  POETRY;  TO  WHICH  ARE  NOW  ADDED  THB 
CALENDAR  OP  FLOWERS.  AND  THE  DIAL  OP  FLOWERa 

•tTWTH  AMKBICA¥,  FROX  TBS  mimi  LOIIDOR  BDItlOlt. 

Revised  bf  the  Editor  of  the  **Forget-Me-Nou'* 
fn  out  v«i7  D«at  Iflmo.  volaina,  eztiB  erfnHoa  eloth,  gilL   With  tix  oolond  Flataa. 


CAMPBELL'S  POETICAL  WORKS, 

THE  ONLY  COMPLETE  AMERICAN  EDITION, 

WITH  A  MEMOIR  OF  THE  AUTHOR  BY  IRVING,  AND  AN 
ESSAY  ON  HIS  GENIUS  BY  JEFFREY. 

In  one  beaatiAil  crown  octavo  Tolume,  extra  cloth,  or  calf  gilt :  with  a  Fortnit  and  12  Rataa. 


KEBLE'S  CHRISTIAN  YEAR, 

EDITED  BY  THE  RIGHT  REV.  BISHOP  DOANB. 
B  Bditfcm,  la  SSBM*.,  extra  doth,  wtth  Olaninatad  Titian 


RELiGIO  MEDICI,  AND  ITS  SEQUEL,  CHRISTIAN  MORALS, 

BY  SIR  THOMAS  BROWNE,  KT., 

WITH  RE8EMBLANT  PASSAGES  FROM  C0WPER*8  TASK. 
In  one  neat  ISmo.  volQina 


HEMANS'S  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS, 

Ur  SSTEir  TOLUMSS,   BOTAL  12M0.,  PAFEB  OB  CLOTH. 


■.W^»«..»M'M^»P>.' 


ROGERS'S  POEMS, 

XLLX78TBATSD, 
ur  OIVB   IMFBBIAL  OCTAVO  TOI.VMX,  BZTBA  CLOTB  OB  WBITB  CAX.F, 


LEA  AND  BLAKCHARD*S  PUBLICATIONS. 


DICKENS'S   WORKS. 

VARZOVS.EPXTIOSS  AHD  PRtOSB. 


CHEAPEST  tDlTION  \H  NINE  tARTS  PAPER, 

AS  FOLLOWS: 

THE  PICKWICK  PAPJIR^,  llaaevol.  8vo.,  paper,  price  50  eents. 
OLIVER  TWIST,  1  vol.  8vo.,  paper,  price  25  centa. 
SKETCHES  OF  E VERY-DAY-LIFE,  IvoL  8vo.,.peper^  prioe37i  cents. 
NICEiOLAS  NIGKLEBY,  1  large  vol.  8yo.,  paper,  price  50  cente. 
THE  OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP.  1  vol.  8vo.,  paper,  with  many  Cuts, 

price  50  cents. 
BARNABY  RUDGE.  I  vol.  8vo..  with  many  Cuts,  price  50  centa. 
MARTIN  CHUZZLEWIT,  1  vol.  8vo.,  with  plates,  price  50  cents. 
CHRISTMAS  STORIES.— TttB  Carol,  The  CfliMBs,  Thb  Crickbt  om 

THE  Heaetb,  and  The  Battle  or  Life— iogether  with  Pictv&ss  from 

Italt,  1  vol.  8vo.,.  price  37i  cents. 
DOMBEY  AND  SON,  Part  L.  to  be  eompleted  in  Two  Parts,  price  !25 

cents  each. 

Formins  >  neat  lad  imifliirm  Biitioa  of  them  p<yttl>f  warki.    Aay  «paik  tnld  Npmtolj. 


ALSO, 

A  UNIFORM  AND  CHEAP  EDITION  OF 

DICKCNS'S  NOVELS  AND  TALES, 


nr  THRfiB  LAHOB  VOLUMBS. 


VBX  VOVJOM 


DZOXZOfSy 


(BOZ,) 

In  Three  large  and  beantifiil  Octavo  Volumes,  done  ap  in  Extra  Cloth, 
ooRTAurrira  ABOirr  twi»tt-two  bvndebd  aho  fifty  itAHos  doublb 

COi^UNNED   PAGES. 
PRICE  TOR  THE  WHOLE,  ONtY  THREE  DOLLARS  AND  SEVKNTT^FIVE  CENTSl 

The  ftwnnent  inquirieB  for  a  nniform,  compact  and  ifoaA  editimi  of  Boa*!  workLbava  indooed  tb* 
pfablMhera  to  prepare  one,  whjeh  they  now  oflhr  at  a  price  n  low  that  il  shonU  oommand  a  trecy 
extended  sale.  It  u  phn««d  on  floe  white  paper.,  with  good  tfpe,  and  Soma  three  iarge  Tolamea, 
averagiiu:  about  seTen  beadrad  and  fifty  pafea  eariw  dene  up  in  Tarioiia  Rtf  lea  of  extra  cloth,  makuiK 
a  heantiftil  and  portable  edition.— Some  of  the  works  are  illnstrated  with  wood  En«raf1nga. 


This  Edition  oomprehende  tlie  flnt  JieTea  pans,  and  will  be  oongpteted  with  the  i«ne  of  the 
fourth  Volume,  on  the  completion  of  "*  Domhejr  and  Son,"  now  in  procresi  of  puMicmtion,  con- 
taining that  work,  the  *'  Christmas  Stonea,"  and  **  Piotacaa  tfroan  Ittdy."  nmtaaers  majr  thos  rely 


on  being  able  to  perftct  their  sets. 


ALSO,  AM  QUTION  PROPUSELY  ILLUSTilATBD.Wmi 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  THIRTYiFOUR  PLATES,  AND  ONE 

HUNDRED  AND  FORTY  WOOD-CUTS. 

In  imperifl  4Mtavn,  eacUvr  cloth,  oo  fine  (white  paper. 

IC^The  aboTe  arc  the  onljr  Complete  and  Unifomi  Editiona  of  Dickena'a  Works  now 
belbf^tteiKihlia. 

NOW  PUBLISHING, 

ViaB  KDVTiQII. 

In  twenty  nnmberat  price  8  cents  each,  with  two  inustrationa  by  Hablot 

K.' Browne  in  each  number, 
lids  lathe  onlj  editioa  wtaloh  preaenii  the  ptalee  aoDompanTinff  (he  latt  tosrhlolttlMjiafBr. 


LEA  AND  BLANCHARD'S  PUBLICATI0K8. 

SELECT  WORKfi  OP  FEEWHNG  AN©  SMOLLETT, 

PrfaiMd  hi  •  Be«t«iMlniifiw»s|yl«rto  vmicIi  tte^lieap«ditloft  of  Di«k«n»'«  Worki. 

SELECT  WORKS  OF  TOBIAS  SMOLLETT, 

WITH  A  MEMOIR  OF  HIS  LIFE  AND  WRITINGS, 
BY  SI*R  WAI^TEB  SCOTT. 

THIS  EDmOW  COKTAIlfS: 
THE  ADY£NT[JRES  OF  R0DER1C7K  KANDOM.    Price  twentj-fiv«  c 
THE  ADVENTURES  OF  PEREGRINE  PICKLE.    PHce  Utj  orats. 
THE  EXPEDITION  OF  HUMFHRET  CUNKBR.    Price  tweBty-ftv«  c 
THE  ADVENTURES  OF  FERDINAND  COUNT  FATHOIL    Price  twenty-fiTe  c 
THE  ADVENTURES  OF  SIR  LAUNCELOT  GREAVES.  THE  HISTORY  AND  ADVENTURES 
OF  AN  ATOM,  AND  SELECT  POEMS.    Pnoe  twentj-Are  cents. 

Or,  the  whole  done  ap  in  one  very  large  octavo  Tolume,  extra  deCh. 

SELECT  WORKS  OF  HENRY  FIELDI1«6, 

WITH  A  MEMOIR  OF  HIS  LIFE  AND  WRITINGS, 
BY  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT, 

AND  AN  ESSAY  ON  HIS  LIFE  AND  GENIUS, 

BY  AETHUR  MURPHY,  ESQ. 
THIS  EDITION  OOICTAIirs: 
TOM  JONES,  OR  THE  HISTORT  OF  A  FOUNDLING.    Price  flftj  omta. 
THE  ADVENTURES  OF  JOSEPH  ANDREWS,  AND  HIS  FRIEND  MR.  ABRAHAM  ADAMS. 

Prio&itftr  emta. 
AMEUA.  Trice  twenty-lve  otnlt. 

THE  LIFE  €F  JONATHAN  WILD  THE  GREAT.    Pifoe  twenlr-ftve  eeata. 
Or,  tlHf  wkele  in  one  large  oetavo  vohme,  extra  cloth. 


COOPER'S  novas  AND  TALES. 

A  TrVZPOBBC  BSlTZOir, 

IN  TWENTY-THREE  LARGE  DUODECIMO  VOLUMES, 

WELL  BOUND  IN  SHE^P  GILT, 

Forming  a  beautiful  series,  each  volume  comprehending  a  noveL 


JLIdBO,  A  OSISAF  S3IZTXOV, 

IN  FORTY-SIX  VOLUMES.  DUODECIMO 

DONE  UP  IN  NEAT  PA?ER  COVERS. 

Prioa  only  Kwntf  •five  eeau  a  volame,  eaoh  work  in  two  voIoxmi.   Aayaovel 
aold  separale.    . 

coMPEisilve: 
THE  SP7-THE  WATERWITCH— HEIDENMAUER-PHECAUTTON-HOMEWARD  BOUND 
—HOME  AS  FOUND-1  HE  LAST  OF  THE  M0HICAN8-THR  HEAD8MAN>-1'HE  TWO 
ADSaRAlS-THB  PIONEERS— THE  PILOT-LIONEL  LINCOLN— THE  PATHFINDER— 
THK  WISH-TON-WISH— MKR6EDBB  OF  CASTIL&-THE  MONIKINS-THE  BRAVO- 
THE  DEERSLAYER-THE  PRAIRIB-THE  RRD  ROVER-WING  AND  WING— WYAN- 
DOTTE, OR  THE  HUTTED  KNOLL;  AMD  THE  TRAVELING  BACHELOR. 


ALSO,  N£0  llfY£B!S;  WBL,  A  LIFE  BEFORE  THE  HA8T, 

In  one  Itao.  toIimm.    Price  t wen  ty^flve  eente. 


AXi90,  0OO»«a'8  CSA  TAXfBS, 

In  «ix  neat  volMBee,  royal  JSoio., -exua  cloth. 


la  five  neat  votomes,  royal  Mmo.,  extra  doth. 


L£A.  AUD  BLANCHARD'S  PUBUCATI0N8. 


BOY'S  TREASURY  QF  SPORTS. 

THE  BOrS  TMSURT  OF  SPORTS,  FiSTIHIS  AND  ESMTIORS. 

WITH  FOna  HU19DRXD  ILLUSTJIATIONS, 
BT  SAmUEZi  WZX.Z.ZAMS. 

H  VOW  BBADT. 

In  one  wry  neat  ▼olaniA,  haani  in  extm  ainwon  «loCh;  bttdKmiely  printed 
illustrated  with  engravings  iu  the  first  style  of  art,  and  eontaining 
about  six  hundred  and  fifty  articles.    A  present  for  all  seasons. 


PREPAOS. 

This  niastrmted  Maanal  of  **  Sports,  Putimes.  and  Recreations  "  has  been  prepared  wiUi  espedal 
regard  to  the  Health,  Exiirctse,  and  Ratioual  Et^ojmmaX  of  the  jrouag  rsaden  to  vlbum  it «  wU 
drnsed. 

Ererjr  variety  of  commendable  Reoreatfam  will  be  fornid  In  the  foHowhar  pairss.  FMt,  yott  have 
the  Uttle  i'o/s  of  the  Nanery;  the  Tops  and  Maittos  of  the  Plsy-froind ;  and  the  Balls  ef -the 
Play-room,  or  the  aniooth  Lawn. 

Then,  roa  hare  a  namber  of  Pastimes  that  serve  to  rladdea  Uie  flrsaide ;  to  light  op  maay  Attee 
iteht  joymllf,  and  make  the  parloar  reeohe  with  aiirai. 

Next,  oome  the  ^ureiaiBg  9poi^  af  the  YieU,  the  Okeen,  sad  the  PtAMmaad ;  JbOnwad  by 
Che  noble  and  truly  Eng linh  came  of  Cricket. 

Gymnastics  are  uaxtadaulted^  then,  the  deUg)itflil  nsofastioa  af  Snrimning ;  and  thahealthAil 
sport  of  Skating. 

Arehety.  oace  the  pride  of  England,  ia  then  detailed ;  and  very  properly  followed  hr  lyttuotiuiia 
fa  the  moeAil  aoonmpllshment  of  FeneioK,  and  the  manly  and  eiuiVMiing  exercise  of  Rwiag. 

AnfUng.  the  panUme  of  childhond.  boyhood,  manhood,  and  old  age,  is  next  deaoribed  ;  and  by 
attentton  to  the  instruotioni  here  lajQ  down,  the  lad  with  a  stick  and  a  string  may  soon  beoome  an 
expert  Angitr. 

Keeping  AnimaUi  is  a  Avonrite  panrait  of  bgrhood.  Aooordingly,  we  have  described  how  to  rear 
the  Rabbit,  the  Sanirrel,  the  Dormonse.  the  Guinea  Fix,  the  Pigeon,  and  the  Silkworm.  A  long 
chapter  is  adapted  to  the  reaitng  of  Song  Birdi ;  fhaamal  varietiesof  whiah,and  their  reapeotive 
cages,  are  nexx  deacrlbed.    And  nere  we  may  hfait,  tint  Inndness  to  Anlmslt  invariably  d 


exoelleitfdinasitiea;  for.  to  pai  a  Utile  oreature  one  hoar,  and  to  treat  it  harshly  the  aaxt.n 
a  capridons  if  not  a  cruel  temper.  Homanity  is  a  Jewel,  which  every  boy  noold  be  prand  to 
in  his  breast. 

We  now  approach  Uie  mora  sedate  amusements— es  Dreoghts  and  Chees :  two  of  the  aohiaet 
exercises  of  the  bivenuity  of  the  haman  mind.  Dominees  and  Bagatelle  fellow.  With  alinow- 
ledge  of  these  four  games,  who  would  pass  a  dull  lioar  hi  the  dreariest  day  of  winter;  or  who 
would  sib  idly  by  the  Are  T 

Amoeements  in  Arithmetic,  harmless  Legevdemohi,  or  deight-of-hand.  and  Tricks  with  Csnls, 
will  delight  many  a  Amiily  cinde,  wlien  the  business  of  the  da^  is  over,  and  the  book  is  laid  aside. 

Although  the  present  volume  ui  a  book  of  amoeements,  Scienoe  has  not  been  excluded  fhmi  ite 
pegea  And  why  should  it  be  T  when  Seienae  is  as  enterUdnuig  ss  a  Adry  tale.  The  ehaagee  we 
read  of  in  Uttle  nursery-books  are  not  more  amusing  than  the  dumges  in  Chemistry,  Optics,  Qeo* 
trieity,  Magnetisro,  dca    By  understanding  these,  you  may  almost  become  a  little  Maginan. 

Toy  Bainions  snd  Paper  FireworluL  (or  Fireworics  mthotU  Fire,}  oume  next.  Then  follow  In* 
struetions  for  Modelling  in  Csrd-Board ;  so  that  you  may  budd  for  yourself  a  palace  or  a  carriage^ 
and,  in  short,  make  for  yourself  a  little  paper  world. 

Poutca  and  Parailnxaa,  Enigmas  and  RIddleB.  and  Talking  with  theFtanm.  next  make  ap  plenty 
of  exercise  for  ••  Guess,"  snd  *  Guess  sgain."  And  as  vou  have  the  "  Keys"  to  your  own  hand,  you 
may  keep  your  friends  in  suspense,  and  make  vounra  as  mysterioQs  ss  the  Sphynx. 

A  dwpter  of  Misoellaiiiee— usefbl  and  amudng  secrete— winds  up  the  volume. 

The  ■* Treasury"  contains  upwards  oi  four  hundred  Engravinn ;  so  that  it  is  not  only  a  ooHsotiaa 
of**secretswuf(|linewifle»*'botilts«baohofplatnreB.wAiif  of  prion  m  aChrislmas  poddiBg 
is  of  plums. 

It  may  be  as  wall  to  mention  that  the  'Treasury**  holds  many  new  games  that  have  nevar 
before  been  printed  in  a  book  of  this  kind.   The  ohl  gamee  have  been  described  afteah.   Tbos  it 


is,  aiiogetliec  a  new  book. 

Andfiow  #e  take  leava,  wiahtngyoa maay  houia,  and 
pagse;  and  we  hope  that  you  naqr  be  as  happy  as  this  book 


and  «eeki  ofalQpfttaitt  Oeat  thasa 

"    *"'  of  n ""*■ 


aj  iiM  Jim  *.  -l  .'CJ-'f* 


LEA  AND  BLANCHARIVS  PUBLICATI0N8. 


POPULAR  SCIENCE. 


PHILOSOPHY  IN  SPORT,  MADE  SCIENCE  IN  EARNEST, 

BEING  AN  ATTEMPT  TO  ILLUSTRATE  THE  FIRST  PRIN- 

CIPLES  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY,  BY  THE 

AID  OF  THE  POPULAR  TOYS  AND 

SPORTS  OF  YOUTH. 

FROM  TBB  SIXTH  AND  GREATLY  IMPROYEO  LOffDOIT  JBDITIOir. 

In  one  ▼ery  neat  royal  ISmo.  volame,  with  neailj  one  handled  illuitratlone  on  wood. 
Fine  extra  crinwon  doth. 


J-  Ln  &  BtMiobard  btve  taned.in  a  twantiftd  mumer,  a  handaome  book.  oaUod '  Philom- 

pfar  in  Sport,  mad*  Seienoe  in  SameM.*  This  ii  an  admirable  attempt  to  illaatntte  ths  lint  prin- 
ciplea  of  Natttial  Philoaophf.  by  the  aid  of  the  popalar  toyi  and  tpoita  of  jottth.  Uwfal  infonnK- 
tion  in  eonvcrred  in  aa  easy,  icraoefal.  yet  digniiM  manner,  and  rendered  eaaf  to  the  rimplest  nnder- 
atandinf.   Tha  book  ia  an  admirable  one,  and  mart  meet  with  ooiTenal  laTonr."— i\r.  Y.  Staimg 


ENDLESS    AMUSEMENT. 

JUST   ISSUED. 

ENDLESS    AMUSEMENT, 

A   COLLECTION  OF 

NEARLY  FOUR  HUNDRED  ENTERTAINING  EXPERIMENTS 
IN  VARIOUS  BRANCHES  OF  SCIENCE, 

IlfCLUDINO 

ACOUSTICS.  ARlTHMimC,  CHEMSTRY,  ELECTRICITY,  HYDRAUUCS,  HYDROSTATICS, 

MAGNETISM,  MECHANICS,  OPTICA,  WONDERS  OF  THE  AIR  PDBIP,  ALL  THE 

POPULAR  TRICKS  AND  CHANGES  OF  THE  CARDS,  &&,  &a 

TO  WHICH  n  anpao, 

A  COMPLETE  SYSTEM  OF  PYROTECHNY, 

OR  THE  ART  OF  MAKING  FIRE-WORKS: 

THS  WBOJU  80  CLEARLY  BXFLAXHBB  AS  TO  BR  WITHIir  REACB 

OF  THE  MOST  LIMITED  CAPACITY. 

WITH    ILLUSTBATIONS. 

PAOII   THE   SEVENTH   LONDON   EDITION. 

In  one  neat  royal  18mo.  volume,  ilne  extra  crimton  doth. 


Thii  wnric  haa  lomr  anppUed  inftroctiTe  amnaeraent  to  the  rising  reneretions  in  En^and,  and 
will  doQbUeai  be  hailed  with  pleaavra  by  thoee  of  thii  coontiy  who/ike  (and  what  hoj  doea  not) 
the  marreUooB  tricka  and  chaofea,  experimrata  and  wondexs  aflbided  by  the  mafic  of  adenoe  and 
Joaleiy. 


CHEMISTRY  OF  THE  FOUR  SEASONS, 

SPRING,  SUMMER,  AUTUMN,  AND  WINTER. 

AN  ESSAY,  PRINCIPALLY  CONCERNING    NATURAL  PHENOMENA.  ADMITTING  OF 

INTERPRETA  riON  BY  CHEHICAL  SCIENCE,  AND  ILLUSTRATING 

PASSAGES  OF  SCRIPTURE. 

BY   TROMA8   aBIFFITHS, 

raoFwoa  or  cnMnraT  or  mm  uKoacAh  coumb  or  er.  BAarHOLosnEw^  BoemAu  Rc 

In  one  larfe  royal  ISmo.  rolnme,  with  many  Wood-Cuta,  extra  cloth. 

■  ChenirtiT  ia  aaauadlr  one  of  the  moat  naefal  and  intereatinir  of  the  natatal  adeneea.  Chemical 
ehaaaei  meet  ni  at  erery  atep,  and  daring  every  aeaaoo,  the  winds  and  the  rain,  the  heat  and>  the 
froaS,  each  have  their  peculiar  and  appropriate  phenomena.  And  thoae  who  have  hitherto  re- 
mained inaenaible  to  theoe  changes  and  unmored  amid  sach  remarluble,  and  often  lUitlinf  r»- 

I..  ...11  U...  *k^*  an^kv  iinnn  Twa^Hnv  tKa  r?li«tnfa«rv  nf  IkA  *  FollF  SliaaniM  *  Rtuf  1m  »irMIMU*A  in 


aalta.  wdl  loee  their  apathy  upon  readfaig  the  Chemistry  of  the '  Four  Seaaons.*  and  be  prepared  to 
^    t  int4l«ctual  pleasorae.   CMweived  in  a  happy  apirit,  and  written  with  taste  and 

tiboeewiio  have  looked  leaa  caiafellyinto  natnra'a  beantiea,  will  find  theaiaelves  lad  on  step  by 


eaioy  the  higheat  intellectual  pleas 
elegance,  the  eaaay  of  Mr.  Gnffitha 
'" rho  have  looked  leae  caiam 


ileasurasT  Conceived  in  a  happr  spirit, 
cannot  ftil  to  receive  the  admmaio 


_, written^ ,  . 

tmnntioQ  of  cultivated  minds ; 


— .— ,  — ^, ^-    Surh  worlis.  we  believe,  exert  a  happv  hdluenee 

society,  and  hence  we  hope  that  the  i»ieaent  one  may  be  extensively  read."— Tas  We$Um 


aiep,  natil  they  lealiae  a  new  iateUectmd  being. 


LEA  AND  BLANCRARD'S  PUBLICATIONS. 

POPULAR  SCIBNCB. 
KIRBY  AND  SPENCE'S  ENTOMOLOfiY,  FOR  POPULAR  USE. 

AH  ZatVaOBVOVZOM  VO  BirT01C0K.«»T; 


liyBERNATlON.  mSTINCT,  Ac,  &c 
"With  Platefly  Plata  or  Cotor6cL 

B7  WHXIAM  KXBBY,  M.A.,F.R.S.,  AKD  WILLIAM  SPEN0E,£8Q.,F.R.a 

rXW  TIU  11X01  LOUDON  BDRKHf .  WRKM  WAS  OOBUCTSD  AHD  00»»IW14il|T  SnAMia 

In  on»  iBiye  oeUvo  volume,  extra  cloth. 

**  Wo  have  been graatiy  iotereatad  in  miiiiiiiff  awn  the  pam  of  tha  tiMtMa  TlMre  is  eoaodytta 
the  wide  ramte  of  nataral  acMOoe,  a  mure  intereating:  or  matructive  atodj  thaa  that  of  insadi,  or 
one  than  is  calculated  to  excite  more  carioeity  or  wonder. 

"  71ie  popolar  form  of  letten  ia  adopted  bf  the  autbora  in  Impartmg  a  knowledire  of  the  snhfeot, 
which  renderB  the  work  peculiarly  dtted  for  our  dialhct  acbool  iihranea,  which  are  open  to  all  aiee 

▲irSTSD'S    ANOXBITT   WaR&B. 

JU8T  llSBUED. 


THE  ANCIENT  WORLD.  OR.  PICTURESQUE  SKETCHES  OF  CREATION. 

BY  D.  T.  ANSTED,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S..  &c. 

noPBseoa  or  «bou>ot  m  kino*!  collbob,  lonbqn. 

In  one  Teiy  neat  Tolume.  fine  extra  cloih,  with  aboot  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  lUutratioos. 

The  object  of  thii  work  is  to  present  to  the  general  reader  the  chief  reaalta  of  Geolotpoal  investi- 

ption  in  a  ainipte  and  comprehensiTe  manner.    The  author  has  avoided  all  minute  deCaihi  of  geo- 

logieal  formations  and  particular  obaenrations,  and  has  endeavoured  as  flu-  as  possible  to  prnent 

striking  Tiews  nf  the  wonderful  resulu  of  the  ecienoe.  diveated  of  tta  mere  teobnioalitjee.    The 

work  IS  got  op  in  a  handsome  manner,  with  nomeroos  illosirations,and  forms  a  neat  volomefor  the 

osBtvs  table.  

GEOLOGY  AND  MINERALOGY, 

WITH  INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  THE  QUALITATIVE  ANALVSIS  OF  MINERALS. 

BT  JOSHUA  TRIMMER,  F.a.S. 

With  iwoHmidred  and  Twelve  Wood-^^nls,  a  faandsuow  octavo  vohiniei,  boand  !n  emboesed  doch. 

This  Is  a  systAmatic  introdactlon  to  IGneralog^,  and  Geology,  admirably  calculated  to  faiatraot 

the  student  in  those  sdenoes.   The  organic  remams  of  the  vahoos  formations  are  wall  illaatimled 

by  Bomeruos  flgnies,  which  ere  drawn  with  great  aocurocy. 

NEW  AND  COMPLETE  MEDICAL  BOTANY. 

NOW  READY. 


aCSBXOAX.  BOTAKT, 

OH,  A  DiSCRIPTTON  OP  ALT.  THE  MORE  IMPORTANT  PUNTS  TJSED  IN  MEDIONBi 

AND  OF  THEIR  PROPERTIES,  USES  AND  MWES  OF  ADMINISTRATION. 

BT  Ra  BGLKSFELD  G^RIFFITH,  M.IK.  Ae«|  Ac* 

'  In  one  laige  octave  volume.    With  abent  three  hnndn^  and  fifty  fflartntioiis  on  Wood.' 

A  POPULAR  TREATISE  ON  VEGETABLE  PHYSIOLOGY; 

PUBLISHED  UNDER  THE  AUSPICES  OF  THE  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PROMOTION  OF 

POPULAR  INSTRUCTION;  WITH  NUMEROUS  WOOD-CDTS. 

BT  \Rr.  B.  OABPEVTSB. 

In  one  voIubm^  12mo.,  extra  doth. 


A  TREATISE  ON  COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY. 

BY  W.  B.  CARPENTER. 

REVISED  AND  MUCH  IMPROVED  BY  THE  AUTHOR.  WITH  BEAUTIPCL  STEEL  PLATB. 
(Now  preparing.) 

OJkAPaKTBH'S  JkXrZWAXs  BHV8ZOZ.OOT. 

WITH  ABOUT  THREE  HUNDRED  WOODCUTS. 
(Pieparing.) 


IpSBSB 


LBA  AND  BLANOHA&iyS  PUBUCATIONa 


HUMAN    HEALTH; 

OB,  THE  INFXDENCX  OF  ATMOflPHERE  AND  ijQCALrnr,  CTANGE  07  AIR  AND 
^    CUMATtStA«>N&roODt,CLOTHnfO,BATm]S%)6T^lALSF^ 

^^RcisE.  siJep.  corporeal  and  mI3«tal  fdiu 

S(JIT8,  Ac.,<te.,  ON  HEALTHY  MAN. 

COKSTITUTING  ELBMENTS  OP  irTGIEFfE. 

Bt  B0BLE7  DtmaZiXSOir,  M.  D.,  kc.,  too. 

J  In  one  octavo  volame. 

^,^  Pertons  in  the  pursuit  of  health,  as  well  as  those  who  desire  to  retain 
it,  would  do  well  to  examine  this  work.  The  author  states  the  work  has 
been  prepared  '*to  enable  the  general  reader  to  understand  the  nature  of 
the  actions  of  various  influences  on  human  health,  and  assist  him  in  adopt- 
ing such  means  as  may  tend  to  its  preservation:  hence  the  author  has 
avoided  introducing  technicalities,  except  where  they  appeared  to  him  indis- 


BEMARKS  ON  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  MENTAL  EXCITEMENT, 

AND  MENTAL  CULTIVATION  UPON  HEALTH.  • 

BT  A.  BBXORABOC,  M.D. 

Tbird  edition ;  one  volame,  Idno. 


»/VS/VS<>«^VS/VN«V^N«>A^/^^^^ 


A  TREATISE  ON 

OOBVS,  BUVXOirS,  THB  BZBBiLSBS  OF  THB  XTAXXdiy 

AlTD  THE  GENERAL  lAAKAQEMENT  OF  THE  FEET. 

BY  LEWIS  DURLACHER, 

SOaaBOJI  CHISOPODIST  TO  TBI  avssH. 

In  one  daodeeimo  vvrinme,  doth. 

B&ZBtffiWATBSL  T&SATZ8B8. 

Thit  wbote  complnta  In  7  tola.  8m,  variOQi  bindngi^ 

COMTAIHIKOt 

ROCrrs  ANIMAL  AND  TE6ETABLX  PHYSIOLOGT,  in  3  vok.,  with  many  enta. 
KIRBY  ON  THS  HISTORY,  HABITS  AND  INSTINCT  OF  ANIMALS,  1  vol.,  with  plntaa. 
FBOUT  ON  CHEMISTRY--CHALMBRS  ON  THE  MORAL  OONDITION  07  MAN-WHEWELL 
ON  ASTRONOMY-BELL  ON  THE  HAND-XIDD  ON  THE  PHYSICAL  CONDITION  OF 

MAN,  aTOlOBMiL 

BUCKLAND'S  GEOLOGY,  S  Tola.,  with  nnmoroaa  pbitaa  and  mapa. 

Rogtt,  Buekland*  and  Kirby  ire  fold  ■epantc 


THE  DOaiESTIC  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  SICK  ROOM, 

NECESSARY,  IN  AID'  OF  MEDICAL  TREATMENT,  FOR  THB  CURE  OF  DISEASES. 

BT  A.  T.  THOMSON,  MD-ite-te. 

Flm  American,  flrom  the  Second  London  Edition.    Edited  by  R.  E.  GairriTH,  M.  D. 

In  one  royal  ISmo.  volame,  extra  cloth,  with  cata. 

"There  la  ao  iaterftrenoe  with  the  dutiea  of  lh«  medical  attendant,  but  lonnd.  aeoaible.  and 

elenr  adrioe  what  to  do,  and  how  to  act,  so  as  to  meet  unforeseen  enier]?encies,  and  oo-vper«ta 

with  protesional  afcllL"— L(<eivrv  OoaetM; 


THE  MILLWRIGHT  AND  MILLER'S  GUIDE. 

BY    OLIVER    EVANS. 

THE  TWELFTH  EDITION. 
WITH  ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS.  BT  THB  PROFESSOR  OP  MECHA- 
NICS IN  THB  FRANKUN  INSTITPTK  OF  PENNSYLVANIA, 
AND  A  DESCRIPTION  OF  AN  IMPROYBD  MSBCaANT  FLOUR  MILL. 


BT  0.  at  O.  BVAHS,  BVaiirBBBS. 

ThJa  b  a  practical  work,  and  hae  had  a  very  extended  aale. 

1 


'"  — — i^  1^^— i^e^ 

LEA  AND  BLANCHARD*S  PUBUGATIONS. 

JOHNSON  AND  LANDRETH  ON  FRUIT,  KITCHEN, 
AND  FIOWER  GARDENING. 

A  DICTIONV^RY  OF  MODERN  GARDENING, 

BT  GEOEaB  WILLIAM  JOHNSON,  ESQ. 
Author  of  the  ''FrinciplM  of  iWucil  Gardeainff,**  **  Tha  Gard«nef^  Almiiae,'* Ae. 

WITH  OKC  BUIIDBBD  AMD  KI«BTT  WOOD-CDTl. 

EDTTSD,  Wmi  NUMEROUS  ADDITIONS,  BY  DAVID  LANDRETH,  OP  PHILADllPHIA. 

ia  oa«  lazge  nqr«l  Aoodecuno  Tolama,  aztn  doth,  of  nearljr  Six  Hoodred  and  FUfy 
double  oolomned  AjgeiL 
This  edition  has  been  freetljr  altered  ftom  the  oriyiiiaL  Maajr  articles  of  little  interest  to  Amert- 
cana  hare  been  cunailea  or  wholly  omitted,  and  mnch  new  matter,  with  numerooR  lUnstntioos, 
added,  especinUf  with  respect  lo  the  Tarieties  of  frait  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  peonliailf 
adapted  to  oar  climate.  Still,  the  editor  admits  that  he  has  onljr  followed  in  the  path  so  adnurahljr 
marked  out  by  Mr.  Johnson,  to  whom  the  chief  merit  of  the  woiic  belong  it  has  been  an  object 
with  the  editor  and publishera  to  increase  iu  pomilar  character,  thereby  adaptinr  it  to  the  lancw 
cisMs  of  horticultonu  readers  in  this  country,  and  they  trust  it  will  prore  what  tMy  have  desned  it 
to  be,  au  Encyclopndia  of  Gndeninf.  if  not  of  Rural  AflUn^  so ouBdeosed  and  nt  sa^a  pooeas  to 
be  within  reach  of  nearly  all  whom  Ihoae  sat^ects  interest. 

**  This  is  a  usefhl  compendiam  of  all  that  deaoription  of  infbrmatioD  whidi  is  valuable  to  the 
modem  gardener.  It  quotes  largely  from  the  best  standard  authors,  junmals.  and  transactions  of 
•oaeiies ;  and  the  iaboun  of  the  American  editor  hare  fitted  it  for  the  United  Statea.  by  jodicioaa 
additions  and  omissions.  The  Tolume  is  abundantly  iUastrated  with  Hf  urns  in  the  text,  embrsdnv 
a  judicious  nelection  of  thoee  varieties  of  fruits  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  well  suited  to  the 
L'uited  Staim-SiUunanft  JoumaL 

**  This  is  the  most  valuable  work  we  have  ever  seen  on  the  subject  of  nrdeninit ;  and  no  nan  of 
taste  who  ran  devote  even  a  quarter  of  an  acre  to  horticulture  ought  to  be  without  it.  indeed  Is^ 
dhes  who  merely  cultivate  flowen  toUhin-doors,  will  find  this  book  an  excellent  and  convenient 
counsellor,  itooolains  uue  hundred  and  eighty  wood-cut  lUustratknis,  which  give  a  distinct  idea 
of  the  fruits  and  garden-arran^ments  they  are  intended  to  represent 

"  Johnson's  Dictionary  of  Gardening,  edited  by  Landreth,  is  nandsomely  printed,  well-hound,  lad 
sold  at  a  price  which  puU  it  within  the  reach  of  all  who  would  be  likely  to  buy  it.**— ^■''■'""— 


THE  COMPLETE  FLORIST. 
A  KAirvAXi  or  OARDBirxiro, 

CONTAH^TNG  PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTION  FOR  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  6REENH0DSK 

PLAN're.  AND  FOR  THE  CtTLTIVATION  OF  THE  SHRUBBERY-THE  PU)WER 

GARDEN,  AND  THE  LAWN— WTTH  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  THOSE  PLANTS 

AND  TRhES  MOST  WORHiV^  OF  CULIUBE  IN  JklACH 

DEPARTMENT. 

•WITH  ADDZTZOH8  AND  AXaEHDMEHTS, 

ADAPTED  TO  THE  CLIMATB  OF  THB  UNITBD  STATBS. 

b  one  small  volume.   Mce  only  Twwty-Ave  Cants. 


THE  COMPLETE  KITCHEN  AND  FRUIT  GARDENER. 

A  SELECT  MANUAL  OF  KITCHEN  GARDENING, 

AND  THE  CULTORE  OF  FRUITS, 

CONTAINING  FAMILIAR  DIRECTIONS  FOR  THE  MOST  APPROVED  PRACTICE  IN  EACH 

DEPARl'MENT.  PLSCRIPTIONS  OF  MANY  VALUABLE  FRUITS,  AND  A 

CALENDAR  OF  WORK  TO  BE  PERFURMED  EACH 

MONTH  IN  THE  YEAR. 

THB  WHOLE  ADAPTED  TO  THE  CLIMATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
In  one  small  volume,  paper.    Ftice  only  Tvrenty-ilve  Cents. 

t.AJTDRETB'S  RX7HAL  REGISTER  AND  AUMANAO,  FOR  X848, 

WITH  NUMEROUS   ILLUSTRATIONS.   ' 


STILL  ON  RAND, 
A  FEXV  COPIES  OF  THE  REOXSTER  FOR  lt47| 

WITH  OVER  ONE  HUNDRED  WOOD-CUTS. 

This  work  has  150  lar^  12mo.  pairea.  doable  onlomns.   Thooih  poUislied  nnanallv,  and  rontsia- 
bat  an  almanac,  the  principal  part  of  the  matter  is  of  permanent  utility  to  the  homenltarist  and 


LEA  AND  BLANCHARD*S  PUBLICATIONS. 


Y(^UATT  AND  SKINNER'S 

STANDARD  WORK  ON  THE  HORSE. 


THE  HOKSE. 

BY   WILLIAM   YOUATT. 

A  MEW  EDITION,  WITH  NaMEROUS  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

TOOBTHBB  WITH  ▲ 

OSNBRAIi  BZSTOHY  OF  TBB  BO&SB; 

▲  DnSBSTATIOir  ON 

THE  AMERICAN  TROTTING  HORSE; 

HOW   TRAINED   AND   JOCKEYED. 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  HIS  REMARKABLE  PERFORMANCES; 

▲HO 


OXr  THS  A8S  Azn> 

BT  J.  8.  SKINNER. 


'run  xtroxiX^ 


AmMuU  Po*iMaiter43eiMnl,  ud  Editor  of  Um  Turf  R^ter. 

This  edition  of  YoYiatt*B  well-known  and  standard  work  on  the  Manage- 
ment, Diseases,  and  Treatment  of  the  Horse,  has  already  obtained  such  a 
wide  circulation  throughout  the  country,  that  the  Publishers  need  say  no- 
thing to  attract  to  it  the  attention  and  confidence  of  all  who  keep  Horses  or 
are  interested  in  their  improvement. 

"In  intradocinf  thb  vwf  bmU  •ditioa  of  ToQstfk  well-knowB  hook,  on  'The  Rone,'  to  oor 
naden,  it  ia  not  neceouy,  even  If  w«  iMd  tiaw,  to  nf  anjrtiitaMr  to  oonrhme  them  of  its  worth;  it 
hM  beoa  bigihljr  qiokMi  of,  t^  tboM  miMt  capablo  of  uppraeiaitinf  Itt  menCs,  and  itt  ftppMianoe 
under  the  pntnmsge  of  the  'Sodetjr  for  the  Difltatfon  of  OsefU  Kaowladfs,*  ivith  Lord  Broogham 
•t  its  hed[,aflfaffds  a  ftdlgmniilT  for  its  high  character.  The  hook  ia  a  veiy  valuable  one,  and  wo 
•adoiae  tha  noominendation  of  the  editor,  that  e*«rr  man  who  owna  the  *  hair  of  a  hone,*  ahoald 
bare  it  at  his  elbow,  to  be  conaolted  like  a  fkmfly  physician, '  for  mitigatinf  the  dtaoiden,  and  pro- 
htftging  the  life  of  the  most  intevsating  and  niefiil  of  all  domaatic  animals.*  "^FiHiiur*t  CMueL 

**Thi8  celebrated  woric  has  been  oonpletelj  rsTiaed,  and  mnch  of  it  almost  entirely  r»- written 
by  its  able  anthor.  who,  flrom  being  a  practical  veterinary  surgeon,  and  witbal  a  great  lorer  and 
excellent  Judge  of  the  animal,  is  particniariy  well  qoalified  to  write  the  history  of  the  noblest  of 
qnadmpeda.  Meaan.  Lea  and  Blanchard  of  Philadelphia  hava  repnblislied  the  above  work,  omitting 
a  few  of  the  Arst  pages,  and  have  supplied  their  place  with  matter  qoite  as  valuable,  and  perlmps 
Boon  interesting  tn  the  reader  in  this  country ;  it  beingHiearly  100  pi^ea  of  a  general  history  of  the 
horse,  a  diaseitation  on  the  American  trotting  horse,  how  trained  and  jockeyed,  an  account  of  his 
remarkable  performances,  and  an  essay  on  the  Ass  and  Male,  bjr  J-  S.  Skinner,  E«].,  Assistant  Post- 
maBter>General,  and  late  editor  of  the  Turf  Register  and  American  Farmer.  Mr.  Skinner  is  one 
of  our  most  pleasing  writen,  and  baa  been  familiar  with  the  snl^ect  of  the  hone  from  childbood, 
and  vn  need  not  add  that  be  baa  acquitted  himaelT  well  of  the  task.  He  also  takea  up  the  import- 
ant aubject,  to  the  American  breeder,  of  the  Aaa,  and  the  Mule.  This  he  treata  at  length  and  osn 
4Bnore.  Tbe  Philadelphia  edition  of  tha  Hone  ia  a  handaoma  ootavOb  wtth  nomeroas  wood'cuts."— 
Amman  AffriaiUmitL 


LEA  AND  BLANCHARP'S  PUBLICATIONS. 

YOUATT  ON  THE  PIG. 

I 

TBB   FZ»; 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  BREEDS.  MANAGEMENT,  FEEDING, 
AND  MEDICAL  TREATMENT  OF  SWINE, 

WITH  DIKECTIONS  FOK  SALTINO  FORE,  A3XJ)  CU&Ilf  (}  BACON  AND  HAMS. 

BT    WILLIAM   TOUATT,   V.S. 

Author  of  •*Th«  Hnne,"  •'The  Doc,"  ««Cattl«,"  •*  Sheeik."  6m,,  te. 

nxvtntATiD  wns  natkraom  vbamx  non  un  m  willum  HAmrcT. 

In  one  handeome  duodecimo  TolniBe,  extra  doth,  or  in  neat  paper  cover,  price  flO  eeati. 

Thk  werk,oa  a  anl^ect  oonpmathFely  neglected,  mutt  pronre  of  siiieh  im  to  temen^etpedaDr 

hi  this  oonntry,  where  the  Pi|r  ie  an  animal  of  more  importance  than  elsewhere.    No  work  has 

hitherto  appeared  treating  folly  of  the  various  btneds  of  twine,  their  diseaaee  and  oore,  breedii^, 

fiarening.  Ac.,  and  the  preparation  of  bacon,  aalt  pork,  hams,  dec.,  while  the  name  of  the  author  et 

*•  The  Horse,*  **The  Cattle  Doctor,"  Ac.,  is  sofBdent  aothoiitj  for  all  he  maj  state.   To  nndsr  it 

more  aoceauble  to  those  whom  it  paitioalarljr  interests,  the  publishers  have  prepared  oopiee  ia 

neat  illosTrated  paper  covers,  suitable  for  trpavnissioa  by  mail ;  and  which  will  be  sent  throng 

the  post-oiBce  on  the  receipt  of  fifty  cents,  ftee  of  postage. 


CLATER  AND  YOUATTS  CATTLE  DOCTOR. 

EVERT  MAN  HIS  OWN  CATTIB  DOCTOR: 

CONTAINING   THE  CAUSES,  8TMPT0MB  AND  TREATMENT  OF  ALL 

DISEASES  INCIDENT  TO  OXEN.  SHEEP  AND  SWINE; 

AKD  A  SKETCH  OF  THS 

ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  NEAT  CATTLE. 

BT   FRANOIS   OLATHS. 

BDITBO,  RBVISBD  AXD  ALMOST  BK-WRITTBN,  BT 

WILLIAM  YOUATT,  AUTHOR  OP  -THE  HORSE.** 

WITH  NUMEROUS  ADDITXOVS, 

EMBRACING  AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  USE  OF  OXEN  AND  THE  IMPROVEMENT  IN  TBE 

BREED  OF  SHEEP, 

BT  J.  8.  8KZHHER. 

WITH    irUMSROVS    CUTS    AVP    ILLUBTRATIOZTS. 

Ill  OM  19BO.  volanM,  dotk. 

**Aeiti  title  woold  inipoit,itiaaaioatTaluable  work,  and  ahooU  be  in  the  haoda  of  erwiy  Ain»> 

Ttean  flumer;  And  we  feet  pnmd  fa  aaTfaui:,  that  the  valve  of  tiu  wo(t  tea  bees  greatly  eohaaoed 

br  the  oontrihotionB  of  Mr.  SidtiiMr.    Clateraad  YoiiattaniHUiMelreaBiivMlh]rtl»eihiinii«««» 

mimWeeor  Earope  w  hooeeholdipidi ;  nor  doea  that  of  Skiuaar  deeerre  to  be  leea  eKeeaad  fa 
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CLATER'S  FARRIER. 


EVERT  MAN  HIS  OWN  FARRIER: 

CONTAININO  THE  CAUSES,  SYMPTOMS,  AND  MOST  APPROVED  METHODS  OF  CDSS 
OF  THE  DISEASES  OF  HORSES. 

87  rBAXrOZS  OZaATSB, 

Author  of  "  Every  Man  his  own  Cattle  Doctor,** 

AND  HIS   SON.   JOHN   CLATER. 

FIRST  AMERICAN  FROM  THE  TWENTY-EIGHTH  LONDON  EDITION. 

WITH    HOTBf    AMD    ADSITXOlfS, 

B7  J.  8.  BKZxrirBa. 

In  one  ISmo.  volume,  dotlL 


LEA  AND  BLANCHARD'S  PUBLICATIONS. 


HAWKER  AND  PORTtH  ON  SHOOTING. 

INSTRVCTIOarS  TO  YOUNG  SPORTSMEN 

IN  ALL  THAT  RELATES  TO  GUNS  AND  SHOOTING. 
BY  X.ZSnT.  OOZ..  p.  BAyVKER. 

rsOM  TBI  KSLABOO   Um  IMFMTBD  «IJITR   LOHDOIT  BDRIOK. 

TO  WHICH  ISAPDSD  THE  HUNTING  AND  SHOOTING  OF  NORTH  AITCRTCA.  WTTH 

D£9CRiFT10NS  OF  ANIMALS  AND  BIRDS.  CAREFULLY  COLLATED 

FROM  AUTHENTIC  SOURCXa. 

BT  W«  T«  PORTER,  BSO. 

XDITCtt  OP  THE  ».  T.  tHBlT  OF  THK  TOf  IS. 

la  OM  Ufffe  oetiTo  ▼oiame*  rich  extra  cloth,  with  numtfroaa  Illuitrationi. 

"Unn  ia  a  took,  a  haad-book,  or  nthara  toxt-book— oao  thai  oootaim  tha  wbola  rootine  of  tha 

jaianee.   It  {•  tha  Piimar,  the  lazioDB,  and  tha  Homer.    Erarythinc  to  here,  from  tha  maauteit 

portion  of  a  ipin-loek.  to  a  dead  Boflhlo.   The  sportirman  who  reads  thia  book  ondarataofdiof  ly,  maj 


^aa  aaaainatwn  Ha  wiU  know  tha  acianoef  and  may  liva  adTioa  to  otban.  Every  aport  ainan. 
apcKtamen^  are  plantifhl,  shoold  own  tbia  work.  It  ahoald  be  a  "  mde  meetim.'*  He  ahoold 
ha  examined  on  ha  ooatanta,  und  eatimatad  by  hia  abilitiaa  to  anaw*<r.  We  have  aot  been  without 
tiaatiaaa  on  tha  art,  bat  hitherto  they  baTe  not  Uaaoaadad  mto  all  tha  minutia  of  aqoipmenta  and 
qnalificationa  to  proceed  to  the  completion.  Thia  work  auppUaa  defidendas,  and  OHnplataa  the 
aporUmaa'a  library."— IT.  S.  GaaeOe. 

**  No  man  hi  the  country  that  wa  wot  of  ia  ao  wall  ealealatad  aa  our  friend  of  the '  Spirit*  for  the 
teak  he  haa  andartaken,  iad  the  reault  of  hia  lahoun  haa  been  that  he  has  turned  out  a  work  which 
ahoald  be  m  the  handa  of  arary  man  in  tha  land  who  owns  a  doohlo-barrelled  gun.**— N.  0.  Pieanym. 

"  A  Tolome  aplendidly  printed  and  bound,  and  embelliahed  with  namerooa  beautiful  enfSTBTinn, 
which  will  doabtleiia  be  m  creat  demand.  No  aportnum,  indeed,  oojcht  to  be  without  it,  while  tha 
faaaral  laadar  will  fiad  nila  pagaa  a  fond  of  curioua  and  uaaAd  uifi>naation.*'^«r>aioaii  VfTkig. 


YOVATT    ON    THE   DOG. 


BY 


VBS  BOO, 

WILLIAM    YOUATT, 

Author  of  "  Tha  Horae."  «c. 

WITH   NUMEROUS    AND   BEAUTIFUL    ILLUSTRATIONS. 

EDITBD  BT  E.  J.  LBWI8,  M.D.  ato.  Ire. 

In  one  baaatifully  printed  Tolnma,  orowa  octaTO. 

LIST  OF  PLATES. 

Head  of  Bloodhound— Andaat  6n 

Tha  Daoiah  or  Dalmatian  Dgr— 1 

— Blanheima  and  Cookera— The  Water  Spaniel— The  Poodle— The  Alpine  Spaniel  c. 

Dor-The  Newfoundland  Dtv— Tha  Eaioimaujt  Dor- The  Enalbh  Sheep  Dog^The  Scotch  Sheep 
Dof— The  Beadle— The  Harrier— The  Foxhound— Plan  of  Goodwood  Kennel- Tha  Southern 
Hound— Tha  Settei^Tha  Pointei^The  Bull  Dog^Tha  Maatiff— Tha  Temer-Skatetoo  of  tha 
Dog^Taath  of  tha  Dof  at  aeven  di&rant  agea. 

•  Mr.  Tooatt^  work  iai^valvabla  to  tha  student  of  oanbe  hJrtoir ;  (t  la  fUl  of  antaitaiafav  and 
inatnietiTe  matter  for  the  general  reader.  To  the  sporuman  it  oommenda  itaelf  by  the  lam>  amount 
ot  aaalhl  infoonation  in  raforanoe  to  his  peculiar  punuita  which  it  embodiae— mformatioo  which 
he  cannot  And  elsewhere  in  ao  ooataaiant  and  acooHible  a  fam,  and  with  ao  relidda  an  authority 
to  entitle  it  to  hia  consideration.  The  modest  preface  which  Dr.  Lewia  haa  made  to  tha  American 
edition  of  this  work  acareely  doas  Juatioe  to  the  additional  valna  he  haa  hanartad  to  it;  and  the 
iibUahars  are  aniiUad  to  gnat  credit  for  tha  hanrlsoma  aianaar  in  which  they  hare  got  it  up."— 
frnlk/ — •— 


daat  Greyhounda— The  Thibet  Dor-Tha  Dii^co,  or  New  Holland  Dor- 
i  Dqr— The  Hare  Indian  Dog— The  Greyhound— The  Grecian  Greyhoand 
■—The  Water  Spaniel— The  Poodle— The  Alpine  Spaniel  or  Beraardine 
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VBB   BVOBTSSSAK'S  XiZBBART. 

OA  HINTS  ON  HUNTERS,  HUNTING,  HOUNDS,  SHOOTING,  GAMi;  DOGS,  GUNS!, 

FISHING,  OOURSING,  Ac,  Ac. 

BT  JOHN  MILLS,  BSQ.. 

Author  of  «*  Tha  Old  Englah  Oantlaman,"  &a 

lo  one  well  printed  royal  duodecimo  Toluma,  extra  cloth. 


BTABZiB  TAZsB:  AWB  VABZ.B  TAZiB:, 

OR  SPECTACLES  TOR  raUNO  SPORTSMEN. 

BT  BABBT  HIEOVER. 

In  one  very  neat  duodecimo  Toluue,  extra  eloth. 

"These  lively  akalchoa  answer  to  their  title  vanrweO.    Wherever  Niairad  is  welcome. there 

should  be  cordial  greeting  for  Hairy  ICeover.    His  book  ia  a  very  clever  one,  and  oontaina  many 

hiatrucUva  hiata,  aa  wall  aa  maah  lifhtpfaaartad  reading."— EaaaiAMr. 

THB   BOO^BT B   TBB  SVOBTB BC AIT, 

JDIBRAaNG  THE  USES.  BREEDING,  TRAINING,  DlSEASESjETC.,  OF  DOGS,  AND  AN 

ACCOUNT  OF  THE  DIFFCTENT  KINDS  OF  GAME,  W^TH  TliElR  HABli^ 

AUOf  Hints  to  Sbooters,  witli  'rarlona  uaoftel  Reclpea«  *c*f  Ae» 

BY  J.  8.  8KZNHEB. 

With  Flatee.    In  one  very  neat  12mo.  volume,  extra  doth. 


LEA  AND  BLANCHARD'S  PUBLICATIONS. 

FRANCATELLPS  MODERN  FRENCH  COOKfRY. 

THE    MODERN    COOK, 

A  PRACnCAt  OOIDE  TO  THE  CUUNARY  ART,  IN  ALL  ITS  BRANCHSSLADAPTEJ)  AS 

WELL  FOR  THE  LARGEST  ESTABLrSHMK?rrS  AS  FOR  THEtJSE 

OF  PRIVATE  FAMILIES. 

BY  CHARLES  ELME  FRANCATELLI, 

Papa  of  the  oelebmted  Careme,  and  Iat«  Hutn  DHotel  and  Chief  Cook  to  her  Bfi^eitjr  the  Qaeon. 
Id  one  large  oclaro  voiume,  extra  eloih,  with  namerooa  iliojitrationa. 

"  It  appears  to  be  the  book  of  books  cm  cookery,  beins  a  most  comprehensive  treatise  oa  that  axt 
praeerratiTe  and  conservative.  The  work  comprises,  in  one  large  and  elegant  ootavo  Totiniie.  IU7 
reci|ies  for  oookinir  dishes  and  desserts,  with  nameroos  illustnUons :  also  bills  of  fiire  and  dliao- 
tioas  for  dinners  ibr  oreiy  moiOh  in  the  year,  for  oompaaies  of  six  persons  to  twenty-eight.— Ml 
bdettioaieer. 

"The  ladiee  who  read  oar  Ma^axine,  will  tiiankns  for  calUnfr  atrentkm  to  this  mat  woric  oa  the 
noble  sdenoe  of  cookiog,  ia  which  everybody,  who  has  any  taste,  feels  a  deep  and  idriding  iatereat 
Francatelli  is  the  Plato,  the  Shakspeare,  or  the  Napoleon  of  his  department ;  or  perhaps  the  La 
Place,  fur  his  performance  bean  the  same  relation  to  ordinarir  cook  books  that  the  Meeanaiae 
Celeste  dcies  to  Daboil's  Arithmetic  It  is  a  lat;^  octavo,  profusely  iliastiated,  and  oontaios  avery^ 
thine  on  the  philosophy  of  niukini;  dinners,  suppers,  etc.,  that  is  worth  knowing.— Qrallwrfs Mti§amm, 


MISS  ACTON'S  COOKERY, 

SSOBBBXr  OOOVBB'V  ZW  ikXiZs  ZT8  BAJi^v«u.<*, 

REDUCED  TO  A  SYSTEM  OF  EASY  PRACTTICE.  FOR  THE  DSE  OF  PRIVATE  FAMILaS. 

IN  A  SEHIES  OP  PRACTICAL  KECEIPTS,  ALL  OF  WHICH  ARE  GIVEN 

WITH  THE  MOST  MiNUl^E  EXACTNES& 

BY   BIiKZA   ACTON. 

WITR  RUMEXOUS  WOOD-CUT  TLLUSTXATXOlTt. 
TO  WHICH  IS  ADDED,  A  TABLE  OF  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

THE  WHOLK  BRVI8E0  AKD  PREFARKD  FOR  AMXRICAir  ROUIKXEPBaa 

BY  MRS.  SARAH  J.  HALB. 
From  the  Second  London  Edition.  In  one  large  ISmo.  TOlume. 
"  Mms  Elka  Acton  may  congratulate  herself  on  having  composed  a  work  of  great  ntilify,  and  «m 
that  is  speedily  finding  its  way  to  every  'dresser*  in  the  kingdom.  Her  Cookery- ttook  is  Onqoe*- 
tionably  the  most  valuable  compendium  of  the  art  that  has  yet  been  published.  It  stroncly  incul- 
cates economical  priDciplea,  and  poinu  out  how  good  thin^n  mav  be  conoocied  without  that  rack- 
less  extravagance  which  good  cooks  huve  been  wunt  to  imagine  the  best  evidence  they  can  giva  of 
skill  in  their  prufeasion."— Loadm  MenuHg  Pott. 


THE  COMPLETE  COOK. 

PLAIN  AND  PRACTICAL  DIRECTIONS  FOR  COOKING  AND  HODBEKEEPING, 

IXrZTB  UPIXTARDS  OF  SEVSN  BUHDRED  RHOEIPTS, 

Consisting  of  Directions  for  the  Choice  of  Meat  and  Poultry,  Preparations  for  Cooking;  Making  of 

Broths  and  Soum  ;  Builinir.  Roasting,  Baking  and  Firingof  Meats,  Fish,  4m. :  Seaaoit 

ColoriiMs,  CookingVegetaUes  ^  Piananng  Salads ;  Chihlying ;  Making  of  Paatiy, 

JPoddings,  Gruels,  Gravies,  Garnishes,  &c..,&xi.,  and  with  general 

Directions  for  making  Winea. 

WITH    ADDITIONS    AND    ALTERATIONS. 

BY  J.    M.   SANDERSON, 

or  m  nxHKUM  hoosb. 

In  one  small  volume,  paper.    Price  only  Twenty-flva  Centi 


THE  COMPLETE  CONFECTIONER,  PASTRY  COOK  AND  BAKER. 

PLAIN  AND  PRACTICAL  DIKECTIONS 

FOR  MAKING  CONFECTIONARY  AND  PASTRY,  AND  FOR  BAKING. 

137ITH  UFTXTARDS  OF  FXVE  BUHDRED  RECEIPTS, 

;  of  Directions  fw  making  all  sorts  of  Preserves.  Sqgsr  Boiling,  Comfits,  Loaeogea, 
Ices,  Iqes,  Liqbears,  Waters.  Oum  Paste  Omamenta,  »vnips,  Jellisa, 
dades,  Compotea.  Bread  Baking.  Artiricial  Teasts,  Twocf 
Biscuits,  Cakes.  RoUa,  Mafllns,  Taits,  Pies,  &c.,  &e. 
WITH    ADDITIONS    AND    ALTERATIONS. 
RY    PARKINSON, 
nucncAL  oovrKCTiojiEa.  chkstkut  sTmsR. 
Ia  one  small  volomo,  paper.    Price  oaljr  Twenty-five  Ceatt. 


LEA  AND  BLANCHARD'S  PUBLICATIONS. 


SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


SCHMITZ  AND  ZUMPT'S  CLASSICAL  SERIES. 

VOLVMB    U 

C.  JULII  CJfiSARIS 

COMMENTARII  DE  6ELL0   GALLICO. 

WITH  AN  INTRODnCTION,  NarES,  AND  A  0£OGRAPHICAL  INDEX  iN  ENQUSH, 

ALSO,  A  MAP  or  OAUL,  AND  ILLUSTEATfVE  BNOEAVINOa 

In  ooe  handtome  ISnta  tdIium,  extn  cIoUl 

This  Beriet  IntbMB  plaoed  and«r  the  editoriti  naaagement  of  two  emiaeot  Mbolan 

aad  practical  teachera.  Dm.  Bchmits,  R«etor  of  the  High  Behool,  Bdinbuif  h,  and  I>r. 

ZmiPT,  Proftapor  in  the  CJnivenitjr  of  Berlin,  and  will  eoubine  the  following  adran- 

tagea:^ 

1.  A  gradoaHy  aaewidiin  agriea  of  School  Booka  on  a  nnifoini  plan,  ao  ■»  to  coMtitnte  wtthin  a 
deftuto  nmnber,  a  oonpMa  Lathi  CvrieBlaBL 

,  3.  Cortatai  amngiinenta  in  tho  radinontanr  voioBMa^  which  wiU  hmn  a  Mr  anurant  of  know, 
ledn  in  Bomaa  btwatnrj  to  ^hoea  who  aro  n<«  dnUgpgA  fcr  proMoaal  Ufa,  and  who  thanfota 
will  not  requin  to  axteod  their  studies  to  the  adTanoed  portion  ofthe  leriea. 

3.  Th0  text  of  each  author  will  he  aooh  as  has  been  oonttitntad  Iw  the  matt  Moent  eoUattoas  of 
manoscripts,  and  will  b«  preihced  bv  biofrraphiesl  and  critical  skntches  hi  English,  tbat  pnpils  may 
be  made  aware  of  the  character  and  peculiarities  of  the  woric  thay  are  about  to  study. 

i.  To  remore  dflBcnlties,  and  sustain  an  interest  hi  the  text,  explanatory  notes  in  Endisdi  will 
be  plaesd  at  the  ibot  of  eeeh  pega,  end  such  oomparisana  drawn  aa  may  aarre  to  unite  the  liktoiy 
of  the  past  with  the  realities  of  modern  times. 

&  The  works.  teneraUy,  will  be  embellished  with  maps  and  fllnstraUve  engratings.  aoeompeni- 
Bsents  which  will  greatly  assnt  the  student's  oomprshansian  of  the  natnrs  of  the  eoonliies  and 
leading  ctrcnmstances  described. 

6.  The  respective  Tulnmee  will  be  issued  at  a  price  oonsidertbly  less  than  that  usually  charged : 
and  aa  the  texts  are  from  the  most  eminent  sooroes,  and  the  whole  series  constructed  upon  a  de- 
terminate plan,  the  practice  of  issoing  new  and  altered  editions,  which  is  comphiined  of  alike  br 
taechara  andpopils.wUl  be  altogether  aToided.  '«->»-.  i*  « ««•  i^ 

From  amonr  the  testimonials  which  the  pahlishen  have  reeelTOd,  tbey  append  the 
following  to  show  that  the  design  of  the  series  has  been  flilljr  and  sueeessflilly  earried 
out:— 

CMNI A^  Aelsai;  Afla.,  Am  39, 10*7. 


I  have  been  much  pleased  with  your  edition  of  Cbeai^  Gallic  Wan,  being  part  of  Schmltx  and 
ZompfS  ehMSieal  ssnes  for  schools.    Th»  work  seems  h^pdy  adaiited  to  the  wantt  of  leamen. 


s  hanpUy 
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The  notes  contain  much  Taloable  information, concisely  and  accurately  expiessed.  and  on  the  points 
that  really  rsquire  eloddstion,  while  at  the  same  tims  the  book  is  not  rendered  tiresome  and  ex- 
pensive 1^  a  useless  smy  of  mere  learning.  The  text  ia  one  in  high  repute,  and  your  reprint  of  it 
is  pleasing  to  the  eye.  1  take  mat  pleasurs  in  oemmending  the  publication  to  the  attention  c^ 
tenoheiab   It  will,  I  am  peisnaded,  commend  heelf  to  all  who  give  it  a  fair  examination. 

Vaiy  Respectfully,  Tour  ObtSerrt., 

JOHN  S.  HART. 
TolleaBn.LBaABlaachaid.  Pr^Kval  Pkila.  Oigk  siLoL 


Omflisifn  AM3B.18f7. 

Thesditkn  of  "OMar^  ConsaMntaileB,'*  emhraoed  hi  the  Cfansfcal  Seetioa  of  Chamben'S  Edn- 
eatienal  Comae,  and  nvan  to  the  werid  under  the  auspioat  of  Drs.  Schmita  and  Zumpt  has  r»- 

'  **  II  me  a  candid  examination.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  design  expressed  in 
of  the  publishers,  has  been  suooeivfuUy  sooomplished,  and  that  the  work  i 


the  nottte  of  the  publishers,  has  been  suooeivAiUy  sooomplished,  an3  that  the  woft  is  well  calcu- 
lated to  baooase  popular  and  useful   The  test  appears  to  be  nnexoeptioaahle.   The 
embrsos  in  condensed  form  such  Talusble  infunnation,  as  must  not  only  facititate  the  reeearch  of 
^ — ' *-^-  — i — ^ i.w-„. : ._. This  is  an  im- 


the  acholar,  but  also  stimulate  to  fhrther  iaquiry,  without  enoounginx  indolence. 

ht  proaecntion  of  daanoal  atudiea,  whk^  ought  to  be  mora  nneraUy  an- 

a  HAVKRSTICK, 
Pnf.  eflnefaai  Timmnmt,  Owhni  ifipk  Jtalosl,  PkUa. 


poitant  feature  in  the 
derstood 
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TOIiVHB  II. 

P.  YIRGILII  MARONIS  CARMINA. 

NEABLY  BBADT. 
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aCHOOL  BOOKS. 


BIRI'S  NATURAL  PHilOSOPNY. 

NOW  BBAOT. 

ELEMENTS  OP  BTATURAL  PHILOSOPHY, 

■Eum  All  BxnKonBmub  nmoouonoK  t»  vam  mracutWUMCBi. 

ILUTBTKAfSD  WITH  OYia  TBRCB  BinCOBBO  WOOD'CUTS. 

BY  OOLDINO  BIRD,  M.D., 

iMistant  FbjaidaB  to  Giqr'B  HovpitaL 

FROU  THE  THIRD  LONDON  EDITION. 

Ir  WM  n«at  volu«M. 

'*B7th««|ip0ftraB«0f  Dr.  Blri%  work,  thastodmt  has  now  all  tint  teen  dariit  in  on  naat, 
eondse,  and  well-diaeated  toIqim.  Hie  elainenta  of  natuial  iditlmophjr  an  explained  la  veiy  aiaa- 
pie  langnaf;e,  and  illostrated  by  nameroae  wood-cota."— Jtf«fica{  OoMette. 


AlJNOTrS  PHYSICS. 

ELEMENTS  OF  PHYSICS;  OR,  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY, 

GENERAL     AND     MEDICAL. 

WRITTEN  FOR  UNIVERSAL  USE,  IN  PLAIN,  OR  NON-TECHNICAL  LANGUAOK 

BY  MXSZ.];.  ABVOTT,  M.D. 

A  NEW  EDITION,  BT  ISAAC  HATS,  M.  D. 

Oomplete  in  one  octaro  volamo,  with  nearly  two  hundred  wood*cata. 

Thla  atandanl  work  haa  been  louc  and  ihtoniably  known  aa  one  of  the  beat  popnlar  expoaitioon 
of  the  interaatinf  adenoe  It  treata  oC    It  ii  extenaiTely  need  m  nuuqr  of  the  firat  aeminariwa 


ELEMENTARY  CHEMISTRY,  THEORETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

BY  GEORGE  POWNES,  Ph.  D., 

Cheuienl  Laotonr  in  tteHiddloaax  Hoapiiel  Medical  4:hool,  Ao.,  Ac. 
WITK   VVMBR0U8   I  LL  V  8  T  B  AT  I  O  H  8. 
^  SDITSD,  WITH  ADDITIONS, 

BY  ROBERT  BRIDGES,  M.D., 

ProCbaaorof  GenanI  and  Fhannaoentical  Chemiatiy  in  tte  Philadelphia  CoUege  ofPhannaey,  Aa,  Aei 

BBCOND    AMERICAN    EDITION. 

la  one  laife  duodeeino  volume,  ebeep  or  extra  cloth,  with  nearly  two 
hundred  wood-cute. 

Tte  diameter  orihii  work  iaanehaa  to  reeommend  ft  to  an  eonetea  and  nendemlea  in  want  of  a 
text-book.  It  ia  MXy  bronirht  op  to  the  daj,  oontaininr  all  the  late  viewa  and  diaoovoiiea  that  have 
ao  entirelf  ehanfed  the  tk»  of  the  actonoe,  and  it  la  oompleielr  iUnatnted  with  nvf  nomerona 
wood  engTariufa.  expIanaTory  of  aH  the  diflerest  prooeoea  and  ftnrraa  of  apparatna.  Thoofh  atiietly 
aeientifie,  it  la  written  with  great  deameas  and  dmplioily  of  atjrle,  rendenoff  it  eaaf  to  teeompra- 
tended  !w  thoae  who  are  eommencinir  tte  itodr. 

Itroajrhehad  well  bound  hi  leather,  orneatly  done  np  hi  atnag  eloth.  Ha  low  price  planaa  it 
wIthiiitlier«w:hofaU. 


BREWSTER'S  OPTICS. 


BXiBBKBarVB  or  0VTZ08, 

BY  SIR  DAVID  BREWSTER. 

WITB  NOTES  AND  ADDITIORf,  BT  A.  D.  BACIS,  Ll.D. 

Superintendent  of  tte  Coeat  Sonrey,  Ac 

In  oae  Tolaaw,  Uuio^  Willi  iUbmoiu  wood«eat& 


LEA  AND  BLANCHARiyS  rUBLICATIONS. 

SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


BOLMAR'S  FRENCH  SIBIE8. 

New  editions  of  the  following  works,  by  A.  Bolmah,  forming,  in  con- 
nection with  "Bolmar's  Levizac,*'  a  complete  series  for  the  acquisition  of 
ih4  Fnneh  language. 

A  SEUBGTION  OF  OHE  HVNBRED  PfiRRIN'S  FABLES, 

ACCOMPANIED   BT  A  KE7. 

Conttiniof  the  text,  a  literal  and  (Vee  tranflatjon.  arran|ed  in  micb  a  manner  at  to 

point  out  the  difference  between  tbe  French  and  English  idiom,  Jbc,  in  1  vol.,  ISmo. 

A  COLLECTION  OF  COLLOatJIAL  PHRASES, 

ON  EVEET  TOPIC  NECESSARY  TO  MAINTAIN  CONVEEBATION, 
Arranged  under  diflerent  beads,  with  aumerous  remark*  on  the  peculiar  pronunciation 
and  uses  of  various  words;  the  whole  so  diippeed  as  coneiderably  to  faciliMte  the 
acquisition  of  a  correct  prouunclation  of  the  French,  in  1  vol.,  Ifiioo. 

LES  AVENTVRES  D£  TELEJHAQUE  PAR  FENELON, 

In  1  vol..  19mo.,  accompanied  by  a  Key  to  the  first  eight  books,  in  1  vol.,  ]2mo.,  eon- 
like  the  Fables,  the  text,  a  literal  and  ftee  tranfelation,  intended  as  a  sequel 
ibles.    Either  volume  sold  separately. 


talnini 


ALL  THE  FRENCH  VERBS, 

Oolh  regular  and  irregular,  itt  a  small  valuaae. 

nmiTFs  PHYSICS. 

NOW  BEADY. 


PRINCIPLES  OF  PHYSICS  AND  METEOROLOGY. 

BY  J.  MULLES, 

Profewor  of  Phjrrics  at  the  Unirsrnty  of  FTiebnrf  . 

nxjosoum  with  skablt  nva  mnrsnaD  awd  rarr  ■HeBAToraa  ov  wood^  asb  two 

ooLoaao  PLAxaa. 

In  one  oettro  volamo. 

This  Edition  is  improved  by  the  addition  oT  various  articles,  and  will  be  fband  In 

every  respect  brought  up  to  the  time  of  publication. 

"The  Ftayaiei  of  Mailer  is  n  work,  snperb,  complete,  oniqtw :  the  greatest  want  kiiui^to  £bf- 
lish  Scienoe  ouukl  not  have  been  beUer  iinpplied.  The  wurk  is  of  earpmiring  interest.  Vie  wilne 
of  this  oontribotion  to  the  eeientifie  reoonle  of  tUe  country  may  be  daljr  eatimated  by  the  fitct,  that 
the  coat  of  the  original  drawingi  and  eagravinga  aluoe  has  exoeeded  the  eum  of  30002.'^— Xoaoei; 


18*7. 


BUTLER'S  ANCIENT  ATLAS. 


JLV  ATX.A8  or  AXrOXBlTT  OBOOBA9BT, 

BY  SAMUEL  BUTLER,  D.D., 

Late  Loid  Bishop  of  litcfafleld, 

ooirrAuaito  TWamrr-oKB  coLonaan  mafs,  and  a  comvlbtb  AOcmrraATn  untax. 

In  one  octavo  volume,  half-bound. 


BUTLEB'S  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY. 

tfSOORAPHZA  0Z.A88X0A, 

OR,  THE  APPLICATION  OP  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY, TO  THE  CLA8BICB, 

BT  SAMUEL  BVTLEB^1>.D.,r.H.8. 

REVISED  BY  HIS  SON. 

rtfTR  AMKBIOAjr.  VBOX  TBU  Uaf  KAKDOIT  XDIIXOir, 

WITH  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAPS,  BT  JOHN  PROST. 
In  one  duodecimo  volume,  haSf-bduad,  lo  aiatch  the  Atlas. 


LEA  AND  BLANCHARD'S  PUBLICATIONS. 


SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


WHITE'S  UNIVERSAL  HISTORY. 

LATELY    PUBLISHED, 

BXiSK'BirTS   or  WZVBBSAX.  BZ8TOBT, 

ON  A  NEW  AND  SYSTE^NATIC  PLAN; 

fROM  THE  EARLIEST  TIMES  TO  THE  TREATY  OP  VIENNA ;  TO  WHICH  IS  ADDED  4 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  LEADING  EVENTS  SINCE  THAT  PERIOD,  TOR  THE 

USE  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  PRIVATE  STUDENTS. 

B7  B.  IXrHZTZ:,  B.A., 

TBISITT  COLLSOK.   OAMBftlDOB. 

.,  WITH  ADDITIONS  AND  QUESTIONS, 

BY  JOHN  S.  HABT,  A.M., 
Priadpal  of  the  PhfladelphiB  High  School,  and  PrafeaMMr  of  Moral  and  Msntal  Sofeooa,  ito.,  A& 
In  one  Tolam;,  large  duodecimo,  neatly  bound  with  Maroon  Backs. 

This  work  is  arranged  on  a  new  plan,  which  is  believed  to  combine  the 
advantages  of  those  tormerlv  in  use.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts,  oorre- 
spondinff  with  Ancient,  Middle,  and  Modem  History ;  which  parts  are  again 
subdiviaed  into  centuries,  so  that  the  varioas  events  are  presented  in  the 
order  of  time,  while  it  is  so  arranged  that  the  annals  of  each  country  can  be 
read  consecutively,  thus  combiningthe  advantages  of  both  the  plana  hitherto 
pursued  in  works  of  this  kind.  To  guide  the  researches  or  the  student, 
there  will  be  found  numerous  synoptical  tables,  with  remarks  and  sketches 
of  literature,  antiquities,  and  manners,  at  the  great  chronological  epochs. 

The  additions  of  the  American  editor  have  been  principally  confined  to 
the  chapters  on  the  history  of  this  countnr.  The  series  of  questions  by  him 
will  be  found  of  use  to  those  who  prefer  that  system  of  instruction.  For 
those  who  do  not,  the  publishers  have  had  an  edition  prepared  without  the 
questions. 

This  work  has  already  passed  through  several  editions,  and  hat  been 
introduced  into  many  of  the  higher  Schools  and  Academies  throughout  the 
country.  From  among  numerous  recommendations  which  they  have  re- 
ceived, the  publishers  annex  the  following  from  the  Deputy  Superintendent 
of  Common  Schools  for  New  York: 

A  Saeratarv^  Offlea,  I  State  of  New  Toilc. 

DapJRment of  CJonuaanSchooli.    S  Attaqr,  OeL  141k,  184&. 

Beam.  Lta  4  Bieatehard: 

Ge»Uemen:—l  have  examined  the  eopy  of  "White'i  UaiveTaa]  Historr,"  which  yon  were  ao 
obliginf  aa  to  aend  me,  and  cheerAillf  and  fblly  cnncar  in  the  oommendationa  of  ita  valae,  aa  a  con- 
prahensiTe  and  enlightened  rairey  o#tlie  Ancient  and  Modern  World  whicih  many  of  the  oaoat  com- 
petent Judgea  have,  aa  I  perceive,  already  lieatowed  upon  it  It  appean  to  me  to  be  admirably 
ad^iCed  to  Una  porpoaea  of  o«r  public  aohoola;  and  I  onheaitatingljr  approve  of  ita  introduction  into 
tbciae  nminaziea  of  elementaiy  instractioo.  Very  raapectAdly,  yoor  obedient  aerrant, 

SAMUEL  8.  RANDALL, 
Dejfutf  ^tjprrintndfnt  Oonmphm  ^^flfffii 
lliia  wocfc  la  admirably  calenlated  Ibr  District  and  other  librariea :  an  edition  for  that  pnrpoae 
without  qoestionB  haa  bean  prepared,  done  np  in  atronff  doth. 


HERSCHELL'S  ASTRONOMY, 

JL  TBSATX8B  OUT  ABTBOWOKT, 

BY  SIR  JOHN  P.  W.  HERSCHELL,  P.  H.  &,  Ac. 

WITH  imcBioca  rLAna  ard  wooiMnrm 

A  NSW  CDmON,  WITH  A  PREFACE  AND  A  SERIES  Of  QUESTIONS, 

BY  S.  0.  WALEEB. 

In  one  volume,  ISmo. 


liEA  AND  BLANCHARD'S  PUBLICATIONS. 


LAW   BOOKS. 


HILLIARD  ON  REAL  ESTATE. 

NOW  READY. 


TBS  AMSBZOAN  ZJLW  OF  BEJlZ.  F&OPBZIT7. 

SECOND  EDITION,  AETISED,  CORRECTED,  AND  ENLARGED 

BY   FRANCIS   HILLIARD. 

OOCmBLLOR  AT  LAW. 

In  two  large  octnvo  volumei,  beautiAilly  printed,  and  bound  in  beat  law  ebeep. 

This  book  is  designed  as  a  substitute  for  Crvu e*f  Dieestt  occupjring  the 
same  eround  in  American  law  which  that  work  has  long  covered  in  the 
Englisn  law.  It  embraces  all  that  portion  of  the  English  Law  of  Real 
Estate  which  has  any  applicability  in  this  country ;  and  at  the  same  time  it 
embodies  the  statutory  provisions  and  adjudged  cases  of  all  the  States  upon 
the  same  subject ;  thereby  constituting  a  complete  elementary  treatise  for 
American  students  and  practitioners.  The  plan  of  the  work  is  such  as  to 
render  it  equally  valuable  in  all  the  States,  embracing,  as  it  does,  the  pecu- 
liar modifications  of  the  law  alike  in  Massachusetts  and  Missouri,  New 
York  and  Mississippi.  In  this  edition,  the  statutes  and  decisions  subse- 
quent to  the  former  one,  which  are  very  numerous,  have  all  been  incorpo- 
rated, thus  making  it  one-third  larger  than  the  orieinal  work,  snd  brining 
the  view  of  the  law  upon  the  subject  treated  quite  down  lo  the  present  time. 
The  book  is  recommended  in  the  hichest  terms  by  dietinguished  jurists  of 
different  Stales,  as  will  be  seen  by  tne  subjoined  extracts. 

**  The  woric  before  oe  eappliec  tliis  deficteacf  in  e  highly  eetislhctorr  meaner.  It  ie  befond  ell 
qoeetioo  the  bett  work  oTthe  kind  tbet  we  ncvw  heve,  end  althoDgfa  w«  doubt  «heth«r  thie  or  anjr 
etherwoifcwinbeUiMlftoBapplBnt  CniJee%Difeet,wedoBot  heatate  to  eey,  the!  of  the  two, 
this  ie  the  more  valaable  to  the  Amoricaa  lawTor.  W«  oongratulate  the  enthor  upon  the  enoowe- 
flil  eocompliehment  of  the  azdaons  taik  he  uodeitook,  in  redocing  the  reet  hodj  of  the  Aniericaa 
Lew  of  Real  Propeitf  to  'portable  size/  and  we  do  not  doobt  that  hie  leboon  will  bednlj  appre- 
dated  bjr  the  profenon.''>-Law  Reporttr,  Aw-,  1BI& 

Jad«e  Story  saya :— ^I  think  the  work  a  rety  ralnable  addition  to  ovr  praaent  atock  of  Jaridioal 
literatore.  It  embraces  all  that  part  of  Mr.  Cruise's  Dl«e«  which  to  moat  oaefnl  to  Amerioen  law- 
yera.  Bat  its  higher  value  is,  that  it  presents  in  a  concise,  but  clear  and  exact  fbrm,  tbe  enfaatanoe 
of  American  lew  on  the  same  sabfeet.  J  know  no  iiorft  that  we  ponesi,  tstossyrodfasl  vtOUt  ia 
HkOf  tdbeso  exiensivefy  Jilt.**  "Tbe  wonder  is,  that  the  author  haa  been  able  to  bring  eo  great  a 
mess  into  eo  condensed  a  text,  at  onee  oomprehenahre  end  Incid." 

Chenoeltor  Kmt  eays  of  the  work  (Canawntexlee,  ToL  JL,  p^  030^  note^Stb  editloii)  :--^  It  is  a  woik 
of  greet  labonr  and  intnnaic  ▼aloe.'* 

Hon.  Rnfta  Cboete  ears:— ^Mr.  fffllieid^  wok  hae  been  fcr  three  or  Ibar  yeeia  m  nee,  and  1 
think  that  Mr.  Jostioe  Story  and  Chanoellar  Kent  expraee  the  general  opinkm  of  the  Mnseaohneette 
Bor.- 

rrotoesor  Oreenleaf  says  >-'*  I  had  already  Ibnnd  the  first  edition  a  very  convenient  book  otwk' 
nnoe,  end  do  not  doobt,  from  the  appearance  of  the  eecood,  that  it  is  greatly  improred." 

Professor  J.  H.  Townsend,  of  Yale  College,  says :— 

•M  haTe  been  eniaelnted  fbr  eeveral  yeen  with  the  fiiat  edition  of  MT.  TinUaid*8  Treeliae,  and 
have  formed  a  rery  Ikromeble  cpinioo  of  it.  1  baive  no  doobt  the  eecondedUfla  will  be  tend  even 
man  raluable  than  the  flnt,aiMl  I  shaU  be  happy  to  rseommend  it  as  I  may  have  opportnnity.  I 
know  of  noother  woik  on  the  eobieet  of  Reel  Brtnle,eooompi«henaive  end  eo  well  adapted  to  the 
state  of  the  law  in  thie  ooantir." 


LEA  AND  BLANGHARD'S  PUBtlCATIONS. 


LAW  BOOKS- 


ADDISON  ON  CONTRACTS. 


JL  VHBATXSa  Oir  TBS  XUk.W  OT  OOI/mAOTB  AXTB 
BXOHTS  jfUffB  Z.ZABZ£iZTZll8  BZ  OOZCTRAOTV. 

BY  C.  G.  ADDISON,  ESQ,, 

Of  th*  Znner  Temple,  Bnrrieter  at  Uw. 

In  one  viAupe,ocfwot  bandMMneljr  bound  in  law  theep. 

In  this  Ireatise  upon  the  most  constftntly  and  freoaently  administered 
branch  of  law,  the  author  has  collected,  arranged  and  developed  in  an  Intel* 
ligible  and  popular  form,  the  rules  and  principles  of  the  Law  of  Contracts, 
and  has  supported,  illustrated  or  exemplified  them  by  referenoes  to  nearly 
four  thousand  adjudged  cases.  '  It  comprises  the  Rignts  and  Liabilities  of 
Seller  and  Purchaser ;  Landlord  and  Tenant ;  Letter  and  Hirer  of  Chattels ; 
Borrower  and  Lender;  Workman  and  Employer;  Master,  Servant  and  Ap* 

Srentice;  Priactpal,  Agent  and  Surety;  Husband  and  Wife;  Partners; 
oint  Stock  Companies  |  Corporations ;  Trustees :  Provisional  Conunittee* 
men;  Shipowners;  Shipmasters;  Iniikeepers;  Carriers;  Infants;  Luna- 
tics, &c. 

WHEATON'S  INTERNATIONAL  LAW. 


BXiBKaXTTB  OF  XirTSH»rATZO»rAXi  ZiAW. 

BY  HENRY  WHEATON,  LL.D., 

Minitter  of  the  Vsited  Stale*  at  the  Coort  of  RoMia,  Aa. 

THIRD  EDITION',  REVISED  AND  CORRECTED. 

In  one  laifs  and  beautlftil  oeUvo  volame  of  650  pagea,  extra  sloth,  or  floe  law  aheep. 

*  Mr.  Wheaton'a  work  te  indiipeaaable  to  every  diplomatist,  Btataaimm  and  lawyer,  and  naoeaaarf 
Indeed  to  all  publk:  men.  To  tmrj  philoaophic  and  liberal  mind,  the  study  must  be  an  attraetiTa^ 
and  in  tbe  bands  of  oor  author  it  Is  a  delightAiI  oD».*'^Sorth  Anmrimn. 


HILL  ON  TRUSTEES. 


A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  LAW  REUTING  TO  TRUSTEES, 

THEIR  POWERS,  DITTIES,  PRnriLEOES  AND  LIABILITIEa 

BT  1AKB8  RILL,  ESQ., 

Of  Uw  tainor  Temple,  Barrister  at  law. 

EDITED  BT  FRANCIS  J.  TROUBAT, 

Of  the  Philadelphia  Bar. 

In  one  large  octavo  volume,  beat  law  sheep,  raised  bandi. 

**nie  editor  befv  teare  to  Iterate  the  obaerTatioa  made  by  the  aathor  that  the  work  is  Intended 
ptiadpallr  for  the  tastiuctlon  and  gnidanoe  of  trustees.  That  siafle  footnrs  veiy  nneh  enhanoes 
tU  practical  valne.** 

ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  CRIMINAL  LAW. 

In  CM  ISoiA.  voluBM.  Rnper,  price  85  centii 
BEING  PART  U.  OF  "SMALL  BOOKS  ON  GREAT  SUBJECTS." 


LEA  AND  BLANCHASD'S  PUBLICATIONS 

LAW  BOOKS. 

THE  EQOITiBLE  JURISmCTION  OP  THE  CODET  OP  CHANCERY, 

C0M7RX8Iire 

ITS  risb;  progress  and  final  establishment. 

TO  WHICH  IS  PREFIXED.  WITH  A  VIEW  TO  THE  ELUCIDATION  OT  THE  MAIN  SUB- 
JECT,  A  CONCISE  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  LEADING  DOCTWNES  OF  THE  COMMON 
LAW,  AND  OF  THE  COURSE  OF  PROCEDrRE  IN  THE  COURTS  OF  COM- 
MON LAW,  WITH  REGAJID  TO  CIVIL  RIGHTS;  WITH  AN  ATTEMPT 
TO  TRACE  THEM  TO  THEIR  SOURCES:  AND  IN  WHICH 
THE  VARIOUS   ALTERATIONS   MADE   BY  THE 
LE0U$LA117RE  DOWN  TO  THE  PREBKNT 
DAY  ARE  NOTICED. 

BY   OEOROE   8PEV0B,  ESQ., 

Om  or  her  Ifi0«ty>i  CcnomL 

IN    TWO    OCTAVO    V6LUMES. 

YolQme  I.,  wnbndBar  the  Prindpks,  It  now  read/.  Volume  IL  it  nipicnj  praporiiw  and  wiU 
eppeer  earljr  in  1dl8.  It  ■  baeed  npon  the  work  of  Mr.  Maddoek,  taroiight  down  lo  the  praaaot 
tune,  and  embnciag  ao  uuch  of  the  praotioa  aa  oonnael  are  called  on  to  adnaa  upon. 

A  KBW  XiAW   DZOTXOKARTy 

OONTACNfNO  EXPLANATIONS  OF  SUCH  TfiCHNiCAL  TERMS  AND  PHRASES  AS  OCCUR 

IN  THE  WORKS  OF  LEGAL  AUTHORS.  IN  THE  PRACTICE  OF  IHE  COURTS^ 

AND  IN  THE  PARLIAMENTARY  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  HODSE  OF  LORDS 

AND  COMMONS.  IX)  WHICH   IS  ADDED.  AN  OUTLINE  OF  AN 

ACTION  AT  LAW  AND  OF  A  SUIT  IN  EQUITY. 

BT   BENR7   JABKES  BOXil'ROUSE,  ESQ., 

Of  the  Inner  Temple,  Special  Pleader. 

EDITED  FROM  THE  SECOND   AND  ENLARGED  LONDON  EDITION, 

WITH  NUMEROUS  ADDITIONS, 

BY  HENRT  FBlTINaTOir, 

OfthePhflirielphiaBar. 

In  one  Inrge  rolnme.  royal  19mo.,  of  about  fiOO  pagea,  doable  columne,  btndtomeljr 

bound  in  Inw  aheep. 

**  Thia  hi  a  oooaiderable  invrowment  oprm  the  fomier  editioBR.  bainf  bonad  with  the  oaoal  law 
bindnir,  and  tin  Renenl  execatioa  admirable—Che  paper  ezMlleut,  and  the  printiBf  clear  and 
heaatifuL  Ita  peculiar  aaefulneai.  however,  oooiiists  in  the  valuable  additions  above  referred  to, 
beiny  intelligible  and  well  devised  deflnitiona  of  each  phraaea  and  tenhnicalitiea  as  are  pecoUar  to 
the  praclioe  m  the  Courts  of  thia  ooantrjr.—While,  therefore,  we  recommend  it  especiullv  to  the 
atudents  of  law,  aa  a  safe  guide  through  the  intricacies  of  their  Ntudr,  it  will  neveitbelesk  bo  found 
a  valuable  aoquudcion  to  the  libmry  of  the  practitioner  himaeUl*'— ilanr.  Oaaette. 

"This  work  is  intended  rather  fbr  the faneral  atodent,  thanaaaaobaiitvte  for  many  abridgnienta, 
disefte,  and  dictionahea  in  use  by  the  profoaaional  man.  lu  object  principally  is  to  impresa  aoco- 
ralelf  and  diatinoily  upon  the  mind  the  meaninir  of  the  tefthnioal  terms  of  the  law.  and  as  suoh 
can  hardly  foil  to  be  irenerallv  uaeftiL  There  is  much  curious  information  to  be  found  in  it  in  m* 
nurd  to  the  pecnliariiies  of  tne  ancient  Saxon  law.  The  additions  of  the  American  edition  give 
increased  value  to  the  work,  and  evmoe  mudi  aocoraqy  and  cue."— AmusiANifus  Lno  JornnaL 
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A  PRACmCAI.  TREATISE  ON  MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE. 

BY  ALFRED  S.  TAYLOR, 

Leotnrer  on  Medieal  Joriaprudenoe  and  Chemiatiy  at  Goy*a  Heepltnl,  London. 

With  numerouB  Notes  and  Additions,  and  Reierencan  to  American  Low, 

BY  R.  E.  GRIFFITH,  BID. 

In  one  rolnme,  octavo,  neat  law  aheep. 


TATI.OR'fl  UAXrVAXi  OT  VOZXOOXiOOT. 

IV  ONE  ESAT  OOTAVO  VOLUMB. 

A  irnW  WDBK,  KOW  BKADT. 


TBAXZ.Z.'0 

OUTUNE8  OF  A  COURSE  OF  LBCTURBS  ON  MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE. 
tn  OJTB  BMALL  OCTAVO  TOLUJIB. 


LEA  AND  BLANCHARD'B  FUBUCATIONS. 


LAW  BOOKS. 
EAST'S    REPORTS. 


&BFO&TS  OF  0JI.SB8 

ADJUDGED  AND  DETERMINED  IN   THE   COURT 
OF   KING'S   BENCH. 

WITH  TABLES  OF  THE  NAMES  OF  THE  CASES  AND  PRINCIPAL  liATTERS. 

BT    EDIXTARD   B7DE   EAST,  ESQ., 
Of  the  loiMr  Temple,  Banirter  at  Law. 

EDITED,    WITH    NOTES    AND    KBFBBBNOES, 

BT  a.  M.  WKABTOir,  ESQ., 
Of  the  Philadelphia  Bar. 

In  eight  larfe  royal  octavo  ▼olumes,  bound  in  beet  law  eheep,  raieed  bands  and  doable 
titlei.    Price,  to  aubecribera,  only  twenty.flve  dollan. 

In  this  edition  of  E^st,  the  sixteen  Tolumes  of  the  former  edition  hare 
been  compressed  into  eight— two  volumes  in  one  throughout—- but  nothing 
has  been  omitted ;  the  entire  work  will  be  found,  with  the  notes  of  Mr. 
Wharton  added  to  those  of  Mr.  Day.  The  great  reduction  of  price,  (from 
$72,  the  price  of  the  last  edition,  to  $25,  the  subscription  price  of  this,) 
together  with  the  improvement  in  appearance,  will,  it  is  trusted,  procure  for 
it  a^eady  sale. 

A  NEW  WORK  ON  COURTS-MARTIAL. 

A  TREATISE  ON  AMERICAN  MILITARY  LAW, 

AND  THE 

PRACTICE  OF  COURTS. MARTIAL, 

WITH  SUGOESnONS  FOR  T^EIR  DIPROYEUENT. 
BT  JORH  O'BRXEH, 

UKUTKHAST  UXITKD  STATBI  AKTUJJEaT. 

In  one  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  or  law  dieep. 

**Thli  woric  itandi  nlatirelr  to  Americen  Militaiy  Law  In  the  lame  porition  that  Blaoketane^ 
Cammentaries  Btaiid  to  Cooimon  Law.**—  U.  &  GtuuUe, 


CAMPBELL'S  LORD  CHANCELLORS. 


LIVES  OF  THE  LORD  CHANCELLORS  AND  KEEPERS  OP 
THE  GREAT  SEAL  OF  ENGLAND. 

mOM  THE  EARLIEST  TIMES  TO  THE  RE10H  OF  Xliro  OEOROE  IT., 

BY  JOHN  LORD  CAMPBELL.  A.M.,  F.R.S.E. 

FIRST    8BRIB8, 

In  thiee  neat  deny  octavo  volumee,  eztn  doth, 
BRINGIMG  THE  WORK  TO  THE  THIB  OF  JAMES  IL,  JUST  ISSUED. 

TBEPABIVO, 
SEGOirD   ftXRIBB, 

In  fi>ar  volnmee,  to  matob, 
OONTAIMINO  FSOU  JAMES  \L  TO  OEOBGE  IT. 
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